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LETTEB  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Dbpabtment  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Eduoation, 
Waahingtan,  D.  C,  July  26, 1912. 

Sir  :  In  most  States  of  the  Union  campaigns  more  or  less  system- 
atic have  been  conducted  within  the  last  few  years  for  the  improvement 
and  more  adequate  support  of  the  public  schools.  The  campaigns 
in  the  Southern  States  have  been  remarkable  for  their  intensity 
and  continuity,  as  well  as  for  the  comprehensiveness  of  their  pur- 
pose and  the  importance  of  their  results.  In  these  campaigns  the 
appeal  must  always  be  to  the  people  and  to  their  representatives  in 
legislatures  and  county  and  city  tax-levjdng  bodies.  Both  the  people 
find  their  representatives  must  be  convinced  that  the  legislation 
asked  for  will  be  for  the  public  good,  and  that  the  objects  for  which 
appropriations  are  to  be  made  and  taxes  levied  and  collected  are 
worthy.  Above  all  must  it  be  shown  that  they  are  in  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  the  best  development  in  the  State  and  community,  and 
snch  as  would  meet  the  approval  of  those  statesmen  and  other  public 
men  who  have  determined  the  policy  of  the  State,  and  to  whom  the 
people  are  accustomed  to  look  for  guidance  in  civic  matters.  I  have 
been  more  or  less  directly  connected  with  these  campaigns  in  several 
States  and  have  frequently  felt  the  need  of  some  brief,  clear,  and 
comprehensive  account  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  public-school 
systems  of  those  States  and  of  definite  knowledge  of  the  attitude  of 
the  leaders  and  representatives  of  the  people  toward  the  questicms  of 
public  education.  Many  others  have  felt  the  same  need.  But  the 
history  of  public  education  in  these  States  has  never  been  written  in 
this  way.  I  have  therefore  arranged  for  a  series  of  studies  in  the 
history  of  public  education  in  several  States,  to  be  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education  for  distribution  in  the  States  to  which  they 
refer.  The  first  use  of  these  publications  will  be  as  handbooks  in 
these  campaigns.  I  believe  they  will  also  have  much  value  for  stu- 
dents of  education  when  the  time  comes — as  it  must  soon  come — ^for 
writing  the  history  of  education  in  this  country  in  a  more  formal  and 
comprehensive  way. 

The  accompanying  manuscript  relating  to  education  in  the  State 
of  Arkansas  is  the  first  of  this  series.  I  reconmiend  that  it  be  pub- 
lished as  a  bulletin  of  this  bureau. 

Very  respectfully,  P.  P.  Claxton, 

Com/ndasioner. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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HISTORY  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  IN 

ARKANSAS. 


CHAPTER  I. 
THE  AMERICANIZATION  OF  ARKANSAS. 

The  territory  now  embraced  within  the  State  of  Arkansas  was 
discovered  and  explored  by  the  Spaniards  under  De  Soto,  and  was 
settled  by  the  French  under  La  Salle  and  De  Tonti.  It  formed  a 
part  of  French  Louisiana  and  came  to  the  United  States  with  the 
twisfer  of  December  20,  1803.  Under  the  act  of  Congress  of  March 
26, 1804,  the  present  State  of  Arkansas  was  made  a  part  of  the  Dis- 
ttkt  of  Louisiana,  which  was  usually  and  popularly  styled  Upper 
Louisiana.  Under  the  congressional  act  of  March  3,  1805,  the 
District  of  Louisiana  was  erected  into  the  Territory  of  Louisiana, 
the  country  now  included  in  the  State  of  Arkansas  being  embraced, 
along  with  the  southern  part  of  Missouri,  in  the  District  of  New 
Madrid.  On  Jime  27,  1806,  the  District  of  Arkansas  was  erected 
imder  authority  of  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of 
Ix>uisiana.  At  that  time  practically ,  the  only  settlements  within 
the  bounds  of  Arkansas  were  those  at  Arkansas  Post  and  Camp 
Esperance,  but  by  1819  the  population  had  so  increased  that  the 
Federal  Government  found  it  desirable  to  organize  the  District  of 
Arkansas  as  a  Territory  (Mar.  2,  1819).  The  bounds  of  the  new 
Territory  were  33®  on  the  south,  36®  30'  on  the  north,  and  the 
Mississippi  River  on  the  east.  On  the  west  it  extended  indefinitely 
to  the  Mexican  possessions,  a  distance  of  at  least  550  miles.  The 
Post  of  Arkansas  was  fixed  as  the  seat  of  administration,  while  the 
population,  nearly  14,000  in  number,  was  located  mainly  on  the 
tributaries  of  the  White  and  St.  Francis  Rivers,  on  the  Mississippi 
River  between  New  Madrid  and  Point  Chicot,  and  up  both  sides  of 
the  Arkansas  for  100  miles  above  Arkansas  Post. 

It  is  relevant  to  trace  very  briefly  the  growth  of  population  in  the 
new  Territory  and  to  find  as  far  as  possible  the  soiurces  from  which 
the  early  population  came.  If  these  sources  can  be  discovered, 
beyond  question  a  most  valuable  key  to  the  sentiments  of  the  people 

NoTi.--The«athor  of  this  ftady  dflsireB  to  expna  his  thaiila  to  Menre.  Josiah 
B.  W.  TomTson,  John  H.  Reynolds,  and  D.  Y.  Thomas,  aU  of  Arkansas,  who  rsad  this  paper  white  in 
Bioasalpt  and  made  Tthiad  snggestions. 
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toward  the  general  subject  of  education  will  have  been  obtained. 
The  population  of  Arkansas  since  1722,  the  per  cent  of  increase  by 
decades,  and  the  population  per  square  mile  are  given  in  the  following 
table: 

Statitticdl  view  of  ArhamoB  populotson,  17tt-1910. 


Y«Lr. 

White. 

(kHond. 

TotaL 

Peroeotof 
incfMae 

sinoeiMt 
ftfnms. 

PopolfttkHl 

persquarB 

mile. 

1722 

122 
88 

176 

868 

1,062 

« 12,570 

25,671 

58.134 

77,174 

162,180 

324,143 

362,115 

501,531 

818.752 

044.580 

1,131,080 

1780 

—  '/• 

1786 

ITgg 

1810 

1820 

1,070 

Ul,250 
128,100 
210,000 
800,117 
«306,880 
«  442, 801 

14,265 

30,388 

67,704 

07,574 

200,807 

435,402 

484,284 

803,107 

1,127.800 

1,311,430 

1,573,081 

1830 

113.1 
123.0 
•  221.1 
115.1 
107.5 
11.3 
65.6 
40.6 
16.3 
20.0 

0.3 

1835 

.6 

1840 

L8 

186a. 

4.0 

1860 

82 

1870 

0.1 

1880 

r. 

1800 

1000 

26.0 

1010 

80.0 

1  On  Law's  grant. 

>  Populetkm  stotistfos  from  United  Statai  oemui.  ezoept  1835,  whloh  ii  from  State  oeasns  of  183445. 

*  Represents  per  cent  of  Increase  between  1830  and  1840. 

« Omits  a  tew  Chinese^  Japanese,  and  Indiana, 

The  State  lies  between  33^  and  36®  30'  latitude— lines  embraced 
in  general  on  the  Atlantic  coast  by  the  territory  between  Charleston, 
S.  C,  and  the  southern  boundary  of  Virginia.  As  is  well  known,  the 
American  pioneer  has,  as  a  rule,  emigrated  along  lines  of  latitude. 
The  Mississippi  Biver  was  the  route  by  which  the  earliest  settlers 
came  into  Arkansas,  either  from  New  Orleans  or  down  the  river  from 
St.  Louis  and  the  settlements  farther  north  and  east.  Many  came 
by  boat  from  southern  Indiana  and  Ohio  and  from  river  points  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  but  with  the  development  of  the  older 
States  of  the  Middle  West  and  the  building  of  the  great  National 
Road  the  methods  of  immigration  changed.  The  horse  became  the 
motive  power  and  the  covered  wagon  superseded  the  flatboat;  so 
that  a  large  majority  of  the  immigrants  who  entered  Arkansas  be- 
tween 1815  and  1830  came  overland  on  horseback  or  in  wagons, 
entering  the  Territory  from  Missouri  at  Davidsonville  in  old  Lawrence 
County.  In  1820  their  line  had  extended  through  Batesville  to  Cadron 
in  Pulaski  County,  and  in  1821  down  to  Red  River  through  Clark 
and  Hempstead  Counties.  "Far-away  Hempstead,"  says  Shinn, 
then  "had  more  than  one-seventh  of  the  population,  and  although  for 
the  most  part  from  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky, 
they  came  in  from  Missouri  in  wagons  guided  by  the  National  Road."  ^ 

Prof.  Shinn  is  also  authority  for  the  further  statement  that  the 
English-speaking  population  who  entered  Arkansas  before  1820  was 

1  See  Shlnn's  Pionests  and  Makers  of  Ariransas,  102  et 
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laigdy  cosmopolitan  in  character;  that  for  the  decades  between  1820 
and  1840  immigrants  from  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  Indiana  were  domi- 
nant, with  the  Kentuckians  in  the  lead. 

The  main  sources  of  this  population  are  given  by  States  in  the  census 
reports  for  1850-1900,  and  are  as  follows: 

StatitHedL  view  of  the  aourea  o/ArhamaB  populationf  1850-1900. 


Natives  oP- 


I860 


1800 


1870 


1880 


1800 


1900 


mwP:*::;;: 

Georeift 

NorthCaroUDA. 

Kntodnr 

Sooth  CaralizMt. 

nUnois 

Virginia 

Teiai 

Louisiaiia. 
Indii 


33,807 
11,350 
4,403 
5.338 
0.307 
8,773 
7,438 
4,587 
3,370 
4,737 
330 
1,090 
3.138 
1,051 


00,000 

34,433 

10,351 

8.038 

18,081 

17,747 

11,083 

10.704 

3,890 

0,484 

1.505 

3,313 

2,504 

1,513 


00,501 

87,593 

38,317 

89,013 

33,060 

85.348 

10,838 

39,506 

35,333 

80,715 

18.480 

19,727 

13,000 

18,009 

13.805 

16,107 

5,877 

13,338 

11,851 

13,373 

0,017 

10,800 

4,909 

9,049 

3,954 

8,538 

3,199 

5,354 

96,941 
43,306 
61,510 
38,011 
37,730 
94,641 
88,703 
31,135 
30,540 
11,950 
14,033 
13.410 
13.015 
9,354 


84,644 
39,988 
64,960 
45,319 
83,908 
30,087 
80.041 
17,330 
38,306 

8,746 
19,490 
19,844 
18,983 

8,887 


Tennessee  during  the  whole  period  between  1850  and  1900  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  list  of  States  contributing  to  Arkansas  population; 
Alabama  stands  second  in  1850,  1860,  1870,  and  1880,  and  third  in 
1890  and  1900;  North  Carolina  is  third  in  1850,  fourth  in  1860  and 
1870,  and  sixth  in  1880  and  1890;  Georgia  is  fifth  in  1850,  1880,  and 
1900,  third  m  1860,  1870,  and  1880;  Missouri  is  sixth  m  1850  and 
1870,  fifth  in  1880,  fourth  in  1890,  and  third  in  1900;  Mississippi  is 
ninth  in  1850,  fifth  in  1860,  fourth  in  1870  and  1880,  and  second  in 
1890  and  1900. 

From  this  we  may  conclude  that  in  order  of  importance  the  sources 
of  population  for  Arkansas  have  been  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and  we  may  safely  assume  that 
many  of  those  who  were  bom  in  the  younger  States  named  above 
were  themselves  the  children  of  parents  who  had  removed  from 
North  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

These  conclusions  as  to  the  sources  of  this  population  show  its 
essential  homogeneity  and  its  feeling  toward  the  subject  of  education 
in  general,  for  it  furnishes  us  a  speculative  key  with  which  we  may 
find  entrance  to  the  characteristic  feelings  of  the  settlers.  It  was 
but  natural  for  them  to  carry  to  their  new  homes  the  ideals,  educa- 
tional and  other,  which  they  had  imbibed  in  their  old  homes,  and  if 
we  know  the  sections  from  which  they  migrated  to  Arkansas  we  can 
not  be  far  wrong  in  the  interpretation  we  may  put  on  their  early 
efforts  for  educational  development.. 

These  figures  also  justify  the  earlier  statement  that  the  lines  of 
migration  westward  have  been  in  the  main  along  those  of  latitude. 
A  ^ance  at  the  maps  in  the  Census  Report  of  1880,  illi^trating  this 
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phase  of  migration,  will  establish  the  accuracy  of  this  statement 
beyond  question. 

Going  beyond  State  lines,  we  can  see  from  a  study  of  the  sources 
of  Arkansas  population  that  it  was  distinctively  southern.  Of  the 
10  States  contributing  most,  9  were  southern  at  each  census  period. 
The  only  western  State  that  comes  within  the  ranks  of  the  first  10 
at  any  time  is  Qlmois  in  1850,  1860,  and  1890. 

It  is  safe  to  assume,  then,  that  the  conditions  confronting  educa- 
tion in  the  new  Territory  and  the  sentiments  and  training  brought 
to  the  solution  of  its  problems  by  the  settlers  were  not  essentially 
different  from  those  which  prevailed  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteentii 
century  in  the  older  States  of  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia. 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  were  all  slave  States,  and  that  their 
education  was  of  the  private  and  academic  type  which  obtained  in 
England;  was  transplanted  to  the  United  States  and  transferred  to 
the  South,  especially  to  North  Carolina,  in  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  by  that  brilliant  array  of  educational  missionaries 
sent  out  by  the  CoUege  of  New  Jersey. 
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CHAPTER  n. 
PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  PRIOR  TO  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

The  first  schools  in  Arkansas  were  church  schools  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Jesuits,  who,  during  the  French  and  Spanish  regimes, 
made  some  effort  at  instruction  of  the  Indians  in  things  temporal  as 
well  as  spiritual. 

In  the  same  way  one  of  the  earliest  educational  efforts  after  the 
beginning  of  the  American  domination  was  made  in  behalf  of  the 
Arkansas  Cherokees  by  Rev.  Cephas  Washburn,  a  Congregational 
imnister  from  New  England,  who,  on  January  1,  1822,  opened  a 
school  for  Cherokee  Indians  at  old  Dwi^t,  near  Russellville  in  Pope 
County.  This  school  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  school  which  had 
been  established  at  Brainerd  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  on  the  east  of 
the  Mississippi.  Mr.  Washburn  had  come  out  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Board  of  Conmiissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  and  as 
such  had  visited  the  Cherokees  in  Geoigia  in  1818.  He  first  visited 
those  of  Arkansas  in  1819;  he  removed  into  the  Territory,  encounter- 
ing on  his  trip  untold  hardships,  in  1820-21,  and  because  ^^the  solici- 
tation of  the  Cherokees  was  so  urgent"  made  arrangements  for  a 
boarding  school  in  the  summer  of  1821.  This  was  opened  January  1, 
1822,  with  15  pupils,  a  number  which  was  soon  increased  to  50. 
From  that  time  until  1840  Mr.  Washburn  continued  to  preach  and 
to  teach  among  the  Cherokees.  The  first  part  of  his  work  was  con- 
ducted at  Dwight,  where  many  white  pupils  were  also  taught  along 
with  the  Indians,  and  after  the  removal  of  the  Cherokees  to  the 
Territory  it  was  continued  at  the  mission  established  on  the  Sallisaw, 
a  tributary  of  the  Arkansas.  Here  there  were  two  boarding  schools, 
one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  to  which  some  75  pupik  were  attached. 

The  school  at  Dwight  was  something  more  than  an  institution  for 
instruction  in  the  three  R's.  The  principles  of  modem  industrial 
training  were  introduced.  Once  when  a  hostile  chief  sent  a  challenge 
for  20  of  the  school  boys  to  meet  20  who  were  unschooled,  for  a  dis- 
play of  skill  in  the  green-corn  dance,  the  chaUenge  was  accepted,  but 
the  teacher  proposed  to  change  the  weapons  from  nimbleness  of  limb 
to  skill  in  use  of  the  hoe  and  the  spelling  book.  The  boys  were 
taught  the  elements  of  agricultmre,  the  girls  needlework  and  domestic 
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science,  and  all  were  instructed  in  habits  of  industry,  neatness,  and 
order.  In  this  school  as  many  as  seven  teachers  were  employed.  The 
school  in  the  Indian  Territory  was  almost  self-supporting,  '^for  bread 
and  meat  were  raised  on  the  school  farm  and  the  ofJier  school  expenses 
did  not  exceed  $1,000." 

Washburn  left  the  Cherokee  work  in  1840.  By  his  sound  judg- 
ment, tireless  perseverance,  and  his  practical  wisdom,  he  had  brought 
the  nation  far  on  the  road  toward  education  and  Christian  civiliza- 
tion, and  now  felt  it  his  duty  to  minister  in  like  manner  to  the  whites. 
The  next  20  years  were  devoted  to  mission  work  and  to  teaching  in 
Arkansas,  often  on  the  frontiers  and  frequently  under  trying  difiS- 
culties.  In  modesty,  unaffected  humility,  and  thorough  devotion  to 
duty  no  finer  example  of  heroism  can  be  offered  by  the  State  than 
Cephas  Washburn,  missionary  and  teacher  for  more  than  40  years 
(1818-1860).* 

PRIVATE   SCHOOLS   AND  ACADEMIES. 

The  earliest  settlers  in  Arkansas  were  by  no  means  without  educa- 
tional faciUties.  School-teachers  began  their  work  almost  with  the 
first  American  settlements.  Records  of  these  schools  are  meager, 
but  enough  memorials  have  been  left  to  show  their  existence.  They 
were  usually  called  ^^  academies,"  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  were 
primary  and  secondary  schools  combined,  and  perhaps  in  a  majority 
of  cases  were  more  primary  than  secondary.  It  was  from  such 
schools  as  these  that  the  primary  schools  of  a  later  date,  the  real 
academies  and  other  higher  institutions,  were  evolved. 
.  Caleb  Lindsey  began  work  as  a  teacher  in  old  Lawrence  County  in 
1816;  John  Calloway  taught  in  Clark  County;  Moses  Eastbum  began 
teaching  in  1821  and  continued  for  60  years.  Judge  Daniel  Witter 
taught  in  Hempstead  County  in  1822.  In  1825  Jesse  Brown  foimded 
the  Little  Rock  Academy.  In  his  advertisement  in  the  Arkansas 
Gazette  for  March  7,  1826,  he  says:  '^ Jesse  Brown,  principal  of  the 
Little  Rock  Academy,  returns  thanks  for  patronage  during  the  past 
year  and  solicits  its  continuance."  His  terms  for  spelling,  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  were  $24  per  annum.  These  branches,  with 
geography,  grammar,  elocution,  history,  chronology,  bookkeeping, 
and  ''Italian  method,''  were  taught  for  $36.  Subscriptions  less  than 
a  year  were  $1  per  month  extra.  French  was  also  offered.  C.  W. 
Graham  was  Brown's  assistant. 

Brown's  school  was  doubtless  responsible  for  the  book  advertise- 
ment which  appeared  on  November  8,  1826,  in  which  there  is  offered 
a  "new  supply  of  school  books,"  including  Cumming's  Geography 
and  Atlas,  Pickett's  Juvenile  Expositor,  Murray's  Grammar,  hk 

iSee  Washburn's  reminisoeiioes  of  tbo  Indians  in  bis  Biography  by  J.  W.  Moore,  Riohmond,  1800. 
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Ezeircise  and  Introduction,  Webster's  SpelUng  Book,  Walker's  School 
Dictionary,  pocket  Bibles,  slates,  pencils,  ink,  letter  paper,  etc. 

At  the  same  time  (Nov.  14,  1826)  William  E.  Woodruff,  editor 
of  the  Gazette,  advertises  a  circulating  library  of  about  150  vol- 
umes, consisting  mostly  of  "plays  and  novels,  with  a  few  miscel- 
laneous works  of  merit,"  which  he  proposed  loaning  "at  the  ordinary 
Ubrary  prices."  If  tlus  experiment  succeeded  he  promised  to  open 
"a  circulating  library,"  which  would  include  all  the  popular  works 
and  some  periodicals.  Prices  were  12}  cents  per  week  for  duodecimos 
and  octavos;  the  borrower  was  expected  "to  use  them  carefully" 
and  to  retain  them  "no  longer  than  may  be  necessary  to  read  them 
through."  But  this  Uterary  venture  was  presiunably  premature, 
for  the  advertisement  had  disappeared  on  December  12,  and  even 
Mr.  Brown  found  it  necessary  the  next  January  to  inform  his  patrons 
who  were  in  arrears  "for  schooling,  or  otherwise,  that  he  can  not  live 
upon  the  wind." 

In  the  Arkansas  Advocate  for  1830  H.  M.  Wiener  advertises  his 
school,  which  was  located  on  the  main  road  from  Little  Rock  to 
Batesville.  The  terms  were  $12  per  year  or  $1.25  per  month.  On 
July  4  of  that  year  an  "Address  on  education"  had  been  delivered 
by  a  "native  youth"  before  an  audience  in  Pope  County. 

Thomas  B.  Malone,  who  had  been  teaching  for  21  years,  offers 
instruction  in  1831  for  both  sexes:  In  the  male  department,  spelling, 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  rhetoric,  elocu- 
tion, geometry,  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  and  theoretic  chem- 
istry, Latin  and  Greek;  in  the  female  department,  under  direction 
of  Mrs.  Malone,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  English  grammar, 
geography,  history,  natural  philosophy,  drawing,  and  painting. 

Various  school  advertisements  appear  in  the  Times,  of  Little  Rock, 
in  1835  and  1836.  In  July,  1835,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mecklin  announce 
that  their  school  is  to  be  removed  to  Washington  County.  In 
February,  1836,  A.  M.  Scott  annoimced  a  school  as  opened  in  the 
Baptist  Church  in  Little  Rock.  He  offered  the  sciences,  an  English 
education,  and  the  Latin  tongue.  In  May  of  the  same  year  Spring 
Hill  Female  Academy  advertises  the  arrival  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Pratt, 
of- New  York. 

But  perhaps  the  most  ambitious  of  these  annoimcements  is  that 
of  the  Little  Rock  Academy,  **a  primary  and  academical  school." 
In  1836  P.  Wright  was  conducting  this  school  in  the  old  State  House, 
where  he  was  ready  to  teach  spelling,  reading,  etc.,  up  to  chemistry, 
botany,  astronomy,  trigonometry,  and  mental  philosophy,  together 
with  Latin,  Greek,  and  French.  Mr.  Wright  is  careful  to  say  that 
his  school  was  a  place  where — 

the  plan  of  inBtruction  will  be  such  as  to  impart  a  thoroughly  practical  knowledge 
of  the  studies  introduced;  to  promote  habits  of  thought,  reflection,  and^roper  self- 
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dependence;  and  instead  of  making  the  mind  of  the  pupil  a  lumber  room,  sboied, 
without  oid^  or  harmony,  with  a  mere  smattering  of  all  subjects,  to  improve  its  powera. 

These  advertisements  do  not  cover  all  the  private  schools,  but 
they  show  that  there  were  schools  in  the  Territory  for  years  before 
any  applied  to  the  Government  for  incorporation.  Leaving  out  of 
consideration  for  the  present  the  public  schools,  we  find  that  from 
this  time  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  there  was  a  long  line  of 
private  schools  which  supplied,  so  far  as  they  were  able,  the  scholastic 
needs  of  the  communities  in  which  they  were  located.  These  were 
private  or  ^'entered"  schools  and  charged  tuition  fees.  Although 
approved  and  encouraged  by  the  State,  they  had  at  first  no  official 
connection  with  it;  they  sought  to  cater  to  the  wants  and  needs  of 
that  class  of  the  population  who  could  afford  to  send  their  children 
to  school  and  pay  for  it.  The  number  of  these  schools  increased  so 
largely  that  the  Times,  of  Little  Rock,  was  led  to  seek  their  raison 
d'fitre.    It  says  editorially,  on  May  16,  1835: 

Di^gui8e  it  as  we  may,  the  education  of  the  rising  generation  is  at  the  very  bottom 
of  the  wheel  »  ♦  ♦  a  state  of  indifference  to  the  vital  interest.  »  »  ♦  What 
has  been  the  great  moving  spring  in  building  the  many  institutions  «  «  *  has 
been  sectarian  pride  and  prejudice.' 

Such  schools  and  academies  as  the  above  were  no  doubt  the  more 
pretentious.  There  was,  however,  another  class  which  were  more 
local  in  their  appeal,  more  modest  in  their  claims,  and  of  which  less 
is  known,  but  which  were,  nevertheless,  the  centers  of  educational 
life  and  inspiration  for  large  niunbers  of  the  native  population  of 
the  first  generation.  They  were  popularly  known  as  "forest  schools" 
— so  called,  perhaps,  from  their  usual  location  on  the  borders  of  the 
unbroken  wilderness — but  which  in  some  of  the  older  States  were 
called  "old  field  schools." 

Prof.  Shinn  quotes  from  Frederick  Gerstaecker,  a  German  trav- 
eler, a  description  of  one  of  these  forest  schools  which  in  1841  was 
conducted  between  Perryville  and  Danville: 

We  passed  a  school  as  we  went  along — one  of  the  usual  log  houses,  but  with  a  plank 
inserted  between  two  of  the  logs  to  serve  for  a  desk.  The  more  distant  scholars  come 
on  horseback  and  tie  their  horses  to  the  fence  during  school  hours.  Of  course  they 
bring  their  dinners  with  them.  These  forest  schools  seldom  pretend  to  teach  more 
than  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic;  if  they  attempt  geography,  it  is  confined  to 
that  of  the  United  States.  It  was  just  noon  as  we  passed;  at  this  hoiur  master  and 
scholars  make  it  a  rule  to  play  at  ball,  so  that  they  may  return  with  greater  zeal  to 
their  spelling. 

Prof.  Shinn  gives  also  a  specimen  contract  for  a  "forest  school." 

This  article,  entered  into  on  this  the  27th  day  of  December,  1847,  between  ^osiah 
0.  Shinn,  of  the  county  of  Pope  and  State  of  Arkansas,  of  the  first  part,  and  we  the 
undersigners,  of  the  county  and  State  aforesaid,  witnesseth:  The  said  Shinn  doth 

1  Says  Prof.  Shinn:  "The  hundreds  of  old  Add  and  forest  schools  were  not  the  chtirtdi  academies,  and  the 
fewest  number  of  academies  weroohorch  schools."  /^-^  r 
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bind  himBelf  to  teach  a  achool  in  the  new  achoolhouse  on  the  land  of  B.  D.  R.  Shiim 
for  the  term  of  three  months,  Saturdays  and  Sundays  excepted,  and  during  said 
term  to  instruct  all  pupils  conmiitted  to  his  charge  in  all  branches  usually  taught  in 
common  English  schools  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  Strict  rules  of  morality  are  to  be 
enforced  during  school  hours  and  while  the  pupils  are  under  the  care  of  the  teacher. 
And  we  the  imdersigners  do  bind  ourselves  to  pay  said  Shinn  for  his  services  $3  for 
each  scholar  we  subscribe,  and  what  the  said  Shinn  needs  for  his  &mily  we  will  de- 
liver at  his  residence,  or  at  the  house  of  B.  D.  R.  Shinn.  When  produce  is  taken,, 
it  is  to  be  at  the  price  for  which  a  like  article  can  be  procured  for  the  cash.  Many 
articles  will  be  needed  during  the  school  for  the  use  of  the  &mily,  such  as  meal,  floiuTy 
pork,  beef,  sugar,  and  co£Fee.    School  to  begin  on  the  3d  day  of  January,  1848. 

In  the  meantime,  as  the  population  grew  and  the  schools  devel- 
opedy  the  more  advanced  and  better  organized  ones  were  duly  incor- 
porated according  to  law,  and  had  among  their  trustees  some  of  the 
ablest  men  in  the  State,  including  the  best  lawyers  and  preachers. 

The  first  incorporated  institution  of  learning  in  the  State  was  the 
Batesville  Academy,  at  Batesville,  in  Independence  County.  It 
was  chartered  imder  date  of  September  26,  1836.  The  provisions 
m  this  charter  of  general  interest  are: 

1.  The  establishment,  ''as  soon  as  the  fimds  will  admit,"  of  an 
institution  for  the  education  of  females. 

2.  The  trustees  were  required  ''to  cause  the  children  of  poor  people 
in  said  county  to  be  instructed  gratis." 

3.  They  were  directed  also  "to  educate  all  the  students  gratis 
♦  ♦  ♦  in  all  or  any  of  the  branches  of  education  which  they  may 
require,  whenever  the  fimds  of  the  institution  shall  ia  the  opinion 
of  the  trustees  permit  these  or  either  of  these  arrangements." 

4.  The  law  took  opportimity  also  to  emphasize  freedom  of  religious 
belief,  for  "no  preference  shall  be  given,  nor  any  discrimination  made, 
in  the  choice  of  trustees,  professors,  teachers,  or  students  on  account 
of  religious  sentiment";  nor  might  the  school  authorities  "at  any 
time  make  by-laws,  ordinances,  or  regulations  that  may  in  any  wise 
interfere  with  or  in  any  manner  control  the  right  of  conscience  or 
the  free  expression  or  exercise  of  religious  worship." 

This  act  marks  clearly  four  characteristics  of  education  in  Arkansas 
at  that  time: 

1.  The  sexes  were  educated  separately. 

2.  The  schools  were  not  "free"  in  our  sense,  inasmuch  as  the  poor 
were  to  be  educated  free,  not  for  the  protection  of  the  State,  but  as 
a  favor. 

3.  The  ideal  was  that  of  a  school  rendered  free  by  endowment,  not 
by  public  taxes. 

4.  There  was  freedom  of  religious  belief. 

It  can  not  be  said  that  in  any  one  of  these  four  characteristics  did 
the  charter  of  BatesviUe  Academy  go  beyond  the  prevailing  theories 
of  its  day.    It  was  merely  the  exponent  of  contemporary  tendencies. 
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Its  leaders  were  not  the  prophets  of  commg  educational  freedom  and 
showed  no  signs  of  educational  leadership. 

The  Fayetteville  Female  Academy  was  the  second  institution 
incorporated,  receiving  its  charter  on  October  26,  1836.  As  its  name 
indicates,  this  institution  was  for  women.  It  was  incorporated  before 
the  town  of  Fayetteville  had  a  l^al  existence  and  hcdped  to  create 
an  atmosphere  which  before  the  war  made  Fayetteville  an  educational 
center. 

From  1836  to  1861  the  fashion  for  private  academies  was  so  accen- 
tuated that  a  number  were  chartered  at  nearly  every  recurring  session 
of  the  legislature.  The  acts  of  incorporation  are  of  the  same  type  and 
reproduce  in  general  the  characteristics  already  noted  under  the 
BatesviUe  Academy: 

A  self-perpetuating  board,  made  up  of  the  more  prominent  citi- 
zens of  the  county,  section,  or  State,  as  the  case  might  be,  was  created; 
this  board  had  aU  the  powers  of  an  educational  nature  of  a  body 
corporate;  it  controlled  absolutely  all  funds  the  institution  might 
acquire;  it  elected  and  dismissed  its  teachers;  it  was  usually  charged 
to  provide  a  similar  institution  for  girls  as  soon  as  funds  would  per- 
mit; to  educate  the  poor  without  charge,  not  as  a  right  but  as  a  favor; 
to  make  all  tuition  free  when  the  proceeds  from  private  endowments 
would  allow;  and  to  make  no  discrimination  on  account  of  religious 
beliefs. 

This  was  the  general  character  of  the  charters  given  in  the  thirties 
and  forties;  in  the  fifties  they  had  broadened  somewhat,  perhaps 
owing  to  the  knowledge  that  comes  from  experience.  It  then  became 
general  to  charter  the  institutions  for  some  definite  length  of  time, 
usually  99  years;  the  provisions  in  regard  to  religion  were  left  out, 
being  perhaps  by  that  time  thoroughly  fixed  in  State  consciousness; 
their  powers  were  broadened,  a  number,  both  male  and  female,  being 
empowered  to  grant  degrees,  even  *Hhe  degree  of  Doctor  in  the 
learned  arts  and  sciences  and  belles  letters";  they  were  specifically 
exempted  from  taxation,  and  it  was  provided  that  no  mere  misnomer 
should  prevent  an  institution  from  receiving  gifts  that  had  been 
really  intended  for  it;  a  limit  was  put  on  the  amount  of  endowment 
they  might  hold,  the  maximum  being  about  $250,000,  besides  build- 
ings, library,  and  apparatus;  the  acts  of  incorporation  were  declared 
to  be  public  acts.  Generally  it  was  declared  that  all  property  should 
be  held  and  administered  for  educational  purposes,  not  as  a  source  of 
private  gain,  although  in  a  very  few  cases  private  joint-stock  com- 
panies were  created.  In  many  cases  the  institutions  were  protected 
from  the  sale  of  liquors  in  their  vicinity,  and  this  protection  was  even 
extended  to  institutions  that  were  not  formally  incorporated. 

In  the  following  pages  is  given  a  list  of  the  institutions  chartered 
before  1861  with  remarks  on  any  noteworthy  characteristics. 
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Chartered  in  1838: 
Lewisbuig  Academy,  Lewisbui^. 
Little  Rock  Academy,  Pulaski  County. 
Chicot  Academy. 
Napoleon  Public  School. 
The  name  of  the  last-mentioned  institution  is  suggestive  of  modem 
life.    It  is  recited  in  the  act  that  the  building  for  its  occupancy  had 
been  already  erected  and  it  has  been  said  that  it  was  ^'doubtless  the 
first  public  school  building  in  the  State."    The  charter  excluded  from 
the  school  the  promulgators  of  abolition  and  Mormonism,  but  beyond 
this  prohibition  there  is  nothing  to  differentiate  this  academy  from 
others.    It  was  not  a  public  school  in  any  modem  sense,  either  in 
operation  or  theoiy.    It  was  a  private  institution  of  the  orthodox 
type.    The  charter  was  amended  at  the  legislative  session  of  1842-43. 
Chicot  Academy,  however,  looks  toward  the  modem  idea  and  comes 
near  being  a  public  school,  since  the  trustees  were  authorized  to  sell 
(i.  e  ,  lease  for  99  years,  renewable  forever)  the  sixteenth  sections,  and 
whenever  the  interest  on  the  money  received  should  amount  to 
$2,000  to  apply  it  to  educational  purposes.    A  further  indication  of  a 
modem  trend  is  the  demand  that  English  be  required  as  a  study. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  first  academy  in  the  State  to  grasp  the 
public^«chool  idea. 
Chartered  in  1840: 
Rocky   Comfort  Academy,   Sevier  County,   then   abready  in 

operation. 
Pocahontas  Academy,  Pocahontas. 
Chartered  in  1842-43: 

Bethesda  Academy,  Washington  County. 
Lafayette  Academy,  Lewisville. 
Benton  Academy,  Saline  County. 
The  last-named  institution  was  authorized  to  establish  a  depart- 
ment of  agriculture,  but  since  no  children  were  to  be  required  to  study 
or  labor  in  that  department  contraiy  to  the  wishes  of  parents  and 
guardians,  we  may  safely  assume  that  it  was  of  the  manual-labor 
type  prominent  at  that  day — probably  an  echo  of  FeDenberg's  system. 
Chartered  in  1844-46: 

Far  West  Seminaiy,  Washington  County. 
Spring  Hill  Male  Academy,  Hempstead  County. 
Spring  Hill  Female  Academy,  Hempstead  County. 
Fort  Smith  Academy,  Crawford  (now  Sebastian)  County. 
The  Fort  Smith  school  had  been  in  existence  since  1840  or  earlier; 
its  term  was  11  months. 
58788*— 12 2 
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The  two  Spring  Hill  schools  although  separate  and  distinct  had  the 
same  incorporators,  and  the  acts  of  incorporation  are  identical.  The 
institutions  were  educational  twins,  as  it  were. 

Rev.  Cephas  Washburn,  of  Cherokee  fame,  was  one  of  the  incor- 
porators of  Far  West  Seminary.  Its  buildings  were  already  erected 
and  work  was  in  progress.  It  was  to  have  a  manual-labor  system, 
to  lessen  expense  and  promote  health.  A  bid  on  its  part  for  general 
patronage  is  indicated  by  choosing  one  of  the  trustees  from  the  Chero- 
kee Nation,  another  from  Missouri,  and  a  third  from  the  southwestern 
comer  of  the  State.  The  Bible  was  declared  the  standard  in  religion 
and  morals,  and  the  institution  was  made  nonsectarian  and  non- 
partisan. It  had  received  in  1843  lands  from  private  individuals 
as  a  part  of  its  endowment.  The  most  important  phase  of  its  con- 
stitution was  expressed  in  the  following  section  in  its  charter,  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  trustees  of  Far  West  had  begun  to 
realize  that  something  more  than  a  mere  acquiring  was  necessary 
in  education: 

5th.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  degrees  of  academical  attainments,  an  honorary 
premium  shaU  be  conferred  on  such  students  as,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  branches, 
shall  have  attended  scientifically  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  shall 
have  acquired  a  practical  skill  in  agriculture  or  some  one  branch  of  mechanics. 

It  is  very  xmf  ortunate  that  no  history  of  this  interesting  experiment 
has  come  down  to  us. 
Chartered  in  1846: 
Washington  Male  and  Female  Seminary,  of  Hempstead  County, 
a  Methodist  school. 
Chartered  in  1848: 
Garksville  Institute,  Garksville,  Johnson  County. 
Princeton  Male  and  Female  Academy. 
College  of  St.  Andrew,  at  Fort  Smith. 
darksviUe  Institute  was  intended  for  the  education  of  the  blind. 
The  act  of  incorporation  contains  a  provision  by  which  the  institute 
might  become  personal  property.    In  January,  1851,  the  legislature 
placed  the  deaf  and  dumb  imder  its  control,  appropriated  $1,000  for 
its  support,  and  required  an  annual  report. 

The  College  of  St.  Andrew  was  a  Roman  Catholic  institution.  Its 
proposed  charter  precipitated  a  fight  in  the  legislature,  the  majority 
of  the  committee  reporting  against  its  incorporation  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  a  sectarian  institution  dominated  by  a  bishop  who  owned 
no  allegiance  to  American  institutions,  and  on  the  additional  ground 
that  it  asked  for  a  charter  in  perpetuity.  The  proposed  charter  was 
amended  and  then  became  a  law.  Owing  to  fire  the  college  never 
materialized,  but  a  church  school  was  conducted  here  until  1858. 
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Chartered  in  1850-51 : 

Tulip  Female  C!oUegiate  Assembly,  Dallas  County. 

Arkansas  Military  Institute,  Tulip,  Dallas  C!ounty. 

Cane  Hill  Collegiate  Institute,  Booneboro,  Washington  County. 

Soulesbury  College,  Batesville. 

Eldorado  Female  Academy,  Union  Coimty. 

Fountain  Hill  Male  and  Female  Academy,  Ashley  County. 
Cane  Hill  was  under  the  control  of  the  Presbyterians.  By  an  act 
of  1852-53  its  name  was  changed  to  Cane  Hill  College  and  it  was 
given  power  to  confer  degrees.  Soulesbury  College  was  under  the 
control  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  Its  name  was 
changed  in  1852  from  college  to  institute.  The  two  institutions  at 
Tulip  were  complementary  and  covered  the  whole  field,  while  keeping 
the  two  sexes  apart. 
Chartered  in  1852-53: 

Oil  Trough  Academy,  Independence  County. 

Cane  Hill  Female  Seminary,  Booneboro,  Washington  County. 
It  was  first  chartered  in  1860. 

Mine  Creek  Male  and  Female  College,  Hempstead  County. 

Boston  Male  and  Female  Academy,  Franklin  County. 

Mackemic  College. 

Batesville  Institute. 

Lacy  Male  and  Female  Academy,  Lacy,  Drew  Coimty. 

Male  Academy,  Monticello,  Drew  County. 

Female  Academy,  Monticello,  Drew  Coimty. 

Arkansas  College,  Fayetteville,  Washington  County. 
Oil  Trough  and  Mine  Hill  were  coeducational.  Mackemic  College 
was  a  Presbyterian  institution.  Although  the  name  appears  in  the 
charter  as  Makemic  it  was  probably  named  for  Francis  Makemie. 
Arkansas  College  had  power  '^to  constitute  and  confer  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  the  learned  arts  and  sciences  and /belles-lettres,'  and  to 
confer  such  other  academical  degrees  as  are  usually  conferred  by  the 
most  learned  universities."  Batesville  Institute  was  ^'an  institution 
for  the  promotion  of  the  fine  arts,  mechanism,  science,  education, 
commerce,  and  agriculture,  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge."  This 
was  to  be  accomplished  by  establishing  a  coUege,  a  circulating  library, 
etc.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  private  joint-stock  company. 
Chartered  in  1854-66: 

Perkins  Institute,  Smithville,  Lawrence  County.     Its  charter 
was  revived  in  1861. 

Crawford  Institute,  Van  Buren. 

Batesville  Male  and  Female  Academy. 

Huntsville  Masonic  Institute,  Huntsville. 

Princeton  Male  Academy,  Dallas  County. 

Princeton  Female  Academy,  Dallas  County. 
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Pleasant  View  Female  Academy,  Huntsville,  Madison  CJounty. 

Glarksville  Female  Semidary,  Clarksville,  Johnson  C!ounty. 

Bluff  Spring  Male  and  Female  Academy,  Marion  C!oimty. 
The  two  Princeton  academies  were  entirely  distinct  bodies  with 
entirely  different  boards.  The  Clarksville  and  Huntsville  schools 
might  confer  degrees.  Crawford  Institute  belonged  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church;  South,  and  might  confer  *'the  degree  of  doctor 
in  the  learned  arts  and  sciences,  and  belles-lettres."  Its  name  was 
changed  to  Wallace  Institute  in  1857. 
Chartered  in  1856-67: 

Spring  Hill  Academy. 

Ouachita  Conference  Female  Collie,  Camden. 

Dardanelle  Female  Institute,  successor  to  Dardanelle  Female 
Seminary. 

Mount  Holly  Academy,  Union  County. 

Chicot  Male  and  Female  Academy,  Chicot  County. 
Ouachita  College,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  had 
power  to  confer  ^'degrees  in  the  arts  and  sciences."    It  was  trans- 
ferred to  Tulip,  Dallas  County,  in  1860. 
Chartered  in  1858-59: 

St.  Charles  Academy,  Arkansas  County, 

Searcy  Polytechnic  School,  White  County. 

Warren  Male  and  Female  Seminary,  Bradley  County. 

Hampton  Male  and  Female  Academies,  Calhoun  County  (con- 
solidated in  1860). 

Magnolia  Female  Institute  (charter  repealed  1861). 

Fayetteville  Female  Institute,  Washington  County. 

Fayetteville  Female  Seminary,  Washington  County. 

Atlanta  Male  and  Female  Academy,  Union  County. 

Van  Buren  Female  Institute,  Van  Buren. 

Ewing  Institute,  Johnson  County. 

Jefferson  Female  College,  Pine  Bluff. 

Dardanelle  Female  Institute,  Yell  County. 

Female  Academy  of  St.  Catherine,  Helena. 

CJhambersville  Male  and  Female  Academy,  Calhoun  County. 

Crooked  Creek  Male  Academy,  Marion  County. 

Arkansas  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Mountain  House  Male  and  Female  Academy,  Marion  County. 

Phi  Kappa  Sigma  (^KI)  Male  College,  Monticello,  Drew  County. 

White  Sulphur  Spring  Female  High  School,  Jeffersop  County. 
The  Academy  of  St.  Catherine  was  a  Catholic  institution.  The 
act  of  incorporation  of  Fayetteville  Female  Seminary  recites  that  it 
had  been  founded  in  1839.  Warren  Seminary  was  a  joint-stock 
company,  conducted  for  gain.  In  1861  the  Arkansas  Institute  for 
the  Blind  was  given  State  funds  per  year  up  to  $4jOOO.    The  name 
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of  the  Searcy  Polytechnic  Institute  arouses  the  hope  that  a  new 
master  had  arisen  in  this  educational  Israel,  but  it  proves  to  be  an 
academy  of  the  orthodox  type.    The  only  new  feature  is  that  of 
military  instruction. 
Chartered  in  1860-61: 

Franklin  Male  Institute,  Ozark,  Franklin  C!ounty. 

Arkansas  Synodical  College,  Arkadelphia. 

Ouachita  Conference  Female  College,  Tulip. 

Pocahontas,  Randolph  County,  and  Gainesville,  Greene  County, 
Male  and  Female  Colleges. 

Sisters  of  Mercy  of  the  Female  Academies  of  Helena,  of  Little 
Rock,  and  of  Fort  Smith  (3  separate  schools). 

Maryville  Male  and  Female  Academy,  Columbia  County. 

Brownsville  Male  Academy. 

Arkadelphia  Female  College,  Methodist,  Sevier  County. 

Richmond  Male  and  Female  Academy,  Sevier  County. 

Poinsett  Male  and  Female  Academy,  Poinsett  County. 

Spring  Hill  Male  and  Female  Seminary,  Hempstead  County. 

EQckory  Plain  Male  and  Female  Institute. 

Pleasant  Ridge  Academy,  Bradley  County. 

Northwestern  Arkansas  Baptist  Female  Institute,  Fayetteville, 
Washington  County. 

HUlsboro  Male  and  Female  Academy,  Union  County. 

Benton  Male  and  Female  CoU^e. 

Three  Creeks  Female  Institute,  Union  County  (mentioned  as  if 

already  established). 

Pocahontas  and  Gainesville  Colleges,  although  entirely  separate 

and  distinct  and  with  separate  boards,  were  created  by  the  same  act. 

In  1861,  St.  John's  Collie,  of  Little  Rock,  received  the  geological 

and  mineralogical  specimens  and  the  miscellaneous  books  which  had 

been  on  deposit  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state.    Various  other 

institutions  are  also  named  in  the  law  as  receiving  some  particular 

mark  of  favor  from  the  State,  such  as  remission  of  taxes  or  protection 

against  liquor  selling,  although  they  had  received  no  formal  charter. 

It  is  therefore  certain  that  not  all  the  educational  institutions  received 

charters  from  the  State. 

TENDENCIES  OF  THE  CHARTERS. 

Pour  tendencies  may  be  discovered  in  a  study  of  these  charters: 

1.  The  schools  were  clustered  about  particular  centers  rather  than 
distributed  over  the  State  as  a  whole;  e.  g.,  BatesviUe,  1836,  1853, 
1854;  Cane  Hill,  1850,  1852;  Princeton,  1849,  two  in  1855;  Chicot, 
1838,  1857;  Fayetteville,  1836,  1858,  1859  (all  female  seminaries). 

2.  Male  academies  ape  soon  followed  by  female  academies  in  the 
same  town;  later  the  tendency  to  unite  the  two  into  one  appears,  j 
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3.  There  is  a  tendency  to  call  these  institutions  colleges^  instead 
of  schools,  academies,  or  institutes,  to  grant  d^rees,  and  to  increase 
greatly  the  number  chartered. 

4.  There  was  a  growth  of  religious — ^i.  e.,  denominational — schools. 
It  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  carry  this  list  beyond  the 

beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  not  because  no  private  schools  were  con- 
ducted after  the  end  of  the  war,  but  for  the  much  more  important 
reason  that  that  struggle  marks  the  end  of  an  era  in  educational  prog- 
ress in  Arkansas  and  in  the  South.  Before  then  education  was 
academic,  select,  classical,  and  belonged  to  the  classes.  It  was  an 
advantage  to  be  paid  for  as  any  other  luxury;  it  was  not  a  necessity 
to  be  demanded  from  the  State  as  a  right.  The  private  academy 
stands  for  the  older  idea;  the  public  school  for  the  newer. 

The  early  settlers  in  Arkansas  began  to  put  into  practice  the  edu- 
cational ideas  they  had  imbibed  in  their  old  homes.  In  the  begin- 
ning elementary  education  was  left  laigely  to  the  family.  Arkansas, 
like  New  England,  depended  on  the  private  academy,  not  on  the 
public  school.  This  academy,  without  supervision  or  outside  control 
and  a  law  unto  itself,  owed  its  origin  to  private  initiative  and  private 
mimificence.  It  served  primarily  those  who  were  able  to  pay  for  its 
advantages;  after  them,  but  to  a  more  limited  extent,  it  served  the 
community  as  a  whole.  It  was  the  source  of  education,  and  its 
course  extended  from  the  rudiments  to  the  college. 

The  southerner,  true  to  his  English  ancestry,  showed  a  tendency  to 
develop  the  type  of  institution  which  he  had  received  from  his  fathers. 
He  did  not  take  kindly  to  founding  new  ones.  The  feeling  in  the 
South,  and  in  the  Union  as  a  whole  for  that  matter— for  it  was  1820 
before  primary  instruction  was  made  free  even  in  Boston — ^was  not 
against  schools  but  against  free  schools,  which  were  r^arded  by  the 
poor  as  a  badge  of  poverty  and  by  the  wealthy  as  degrading.  The 
academy  supplied  the  needs  of  the  planter;  if  more  was  necessary 
he  sent  his  sons  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  the  University 
of  Virginia,  or  to  the  North.*  The  people  as  a  whole  had  not  felt  the 
coming  impulse  and  had  made  no  demand,.  When  the  impulse  came 
the  aristocratic  founders  of  private  academies  became  the  leaders  in 
the  new  field  of  educational  endeavor. 

Then,  too,  historically  speaking,  education  was  considered  the 
daughter  of  religion  and,  like  religion,  was  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
personal  and  domestic  concern  with  which  the  State  had  no  right  to 
interfere.  As  each  individual  was  allowed  absolute  liberty  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  so  he  was  in  education.  Further  still,  the  popula- 
tion was  small,  indifferent  to  cultiu'e,  bent  on  the  conquest  of  nature, 
with  little  opportunity  for  organization,  devoted  to  agriculture  and 

iJ.B.De  Bow  eittmatod  that  in  1866  the  Bcmth  paid  the  Noith|6/)00/)00  for  bo^ 
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personal  freedom,  and  so  scattered  that  in  1840  it  averaged  1.8  per- 
sons to  the  square  mile  and  only  8  in  1860.  There  were  no  large 
towns  to  serve  as  centers  of  civic  life  and  the  large  slave  population 
complicated  the  problem.  It  is  not  siu*prising,  then,  that  no  general 
system  of  education  was  deyeloped. 

Considering  the  inherent  difficulties  which  the  academies,  more  or 
less  isolated  and  more  or  less  transient,  had  to  face,  we  can  ou^j 
marvel  that  they  produced  results  as  satisfactory  as  they  did.  They 
did  not  fiumish  universal  education,  but  they  did  train  a  body  of 
leaders  who  goyemed  and  developed  the  State,  and,  as  Shinn  well 
says: 

The  teachen  were  men  of  parts,  and  the  inBtruction  managed  in  some  way  to  sift 
itself  through  the  whole  conmiimity.  Every  bright  boy  got  his  share,  and  that  irre- 
spective of  his  ability  to  pay.' 

iSblnii'B  History  of  Bdooation in  Ailanma,  p.  21. 
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CHAPTER  nL 

THE    PUBLI&SCHOOL    SYSTEM   AKD   THE   STATE   LAND 

FUNDS,  1827-1861. 

The  history  of  public  schools  in  Arkansas  prior  to  1861  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  public  lands  which  had  been  granted  by  the  Federal 
OoTemment  at  various  tim^es  to  the  State  for  educational  purposes — 
the  histoiy  of  the  senxinaiy,  saline,  and  sixteenth-section  lands. 

It  is  also  the  histoiy  of  a  courageous  people  who  sought  by  the  em- 
pirical method  to  work  out  their  educational  salvation  and  who,  be- 
cause of  the  spirit  of  the  age  or  section,  were  unable  to  diagnose  the 
fatal  weakness  of  their  system.  In  their  organic  capacity  the  people 
of  Arkansas  slowly  and  laboriously  worked  out  their  problem.  It 
was  a  long  and  painful  experiment,  accompanied  by  many  mistakes, 
for  which  they  as  a  whole  had  to  pay  a  heavy  penalty,  and  yet  each 
experience,  each  costly  experiment,  brought  them  visibly  nearer  the 
goal  of  imiversal  education. 

These  experiments  in  State  education  for  all  the  people  date  from 
1827,  and  are  therefore  contemporaneous,  throughout  their  whole 
course,  with  the  evolution,  development,  and  growth  of  the  private 
academies.  While  the  leaders  of  Arkansas  were  making  use  of  the 
academy  to  supply  their  immediate  educational  needs,  they  were 
seeking  slowly  and  painfully  to  evolve  a  plan  of  imiversal  education 
by  means  of  Government  grants  of  public  land. 

When  we  come  to  trace  the  histoiy  of  the  pubUc-school  movement 
in  Arkansas,  we  find — 

(1)  That  it  was  an  evolution  from  private  schools,  usually  called 
academies. 

(2)  That  it  drew  its  support  (a)  first  of  all  from  tuition  fees  and 
from  endowments  made  by  private  individuals;  (b)  from  direct 
taxation,  which,  however,  during  this  period  was  so  small  that  it  may 
be  neglected  (being  only  $1,100  for  the  State  for  the  year  represented 
by  the  Federal  Census  of  1860) ;  (c)  from  the  income  of  the  seminary 
and  saline  funds,  which  were  soon  diverted  from  the  higher  to  the 
lower  schools;  (d)  from  the  income  of  the  sixteenth-section  funds, 
which,  as  will  be  learned,  was  the  property  of  the  townsj^p,  not  of 
the  State  as  a  whole. 

As  the  basis  of  the  schools  was  money,  it  becomes  necessaiy  to 
trace  the  histoiy  of  the  more  important  of  these  funds.    The  funds 
24 
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coming  from  private  sources  have  been  considered  already  in  con- 
nection with  the  chapter  on  the  private  academies;  that  from  taxa^ 
tion  may  be  neglected. 

THE  SEMINAEY  AND  SALINE  FUNDS. 

As  early  as  February  17,  1818,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  had  granted  to  the  Territory  of  Missouri  for  educational  pur- 
poses, two  townships  of  land,  one  of  which  was  to  be  located  on  the 
Arkansas.  In  1827,  by  the  act  of  March  2,  this  was  changed  so  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  authorized  to  set  aside  for  the  use 
of  the  Territory  of  Arkansas  two  entire  townships  ''for  the  support 
and  use  of  a  University."  These  lands  were  to  be  located  in  tracts 
of  not  less  than  an  entire  section.  They  became  known  and  are 
referred  to  as  "seminary  lands"  and  are  so  used  in  this  paper.  They 
are  separate  and  distinct  from  the  sixteenth-eection  lands,  which 
were  for  the  use  of  pubUc  schools.  The  seminary  lands,  when  located, 
represented  some  of  ''the  best  and  most  valuable  lands"  in  the 
Territory.  Gov.  Pope,  in  his  message  to  the  assembly  of  1829, 
recommended  that  authority  be  obtained  from  Congress  to  lease 
them  on  long  terms,  so  that  tenants  would  feel  "an  interest  in  mak- 
ing lasting  and  valuable  improvements."  It  was  thought  that  in  this 
way  in  a  few  years  ample  revenue  would  be  secured  "for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  rising  generation  of  the  Territory,  an  object  of  the  hi^est 
importance  in  every  free  coimtry."  Gov.  Pope's  reasons  for  this 
recommendation  are  shown  when,  in  the  same  message,  he  adverts  to 
the  condition  of  many  of  the  newly  arrived  immigrants,  refers  to  the 
presence  of  the  land  speculator,  and  in  a  veiled  manner  to  the  prom- 
ises then  held  out  to  Americans  by  the  Mexican  Government.  These 
immigrants,  he  said,  have — 

settled  on  the  public  lands  and  made  smaU  improvements  to  support  their  wives 
and  children,  and  are  liable  every  moment  to  be  driven  from  their  homes  by  the 
wealthy  speculator,  without  compensation  for  their  labor.  They  have  not  money  to 
ptirchase  where  to  lay  their  heads,  and  without  the  protecting  hand  of  a  wise,  just, 
and  humane  government  they  must  seek  homes  from  the  bounty  of  some  foreign 
goveniment .  ^ 

By  an  act  of  Congress  of  March  3, 1833,  the  governor  was  authorized 
to  sell  20  sections  of  these  lands  and  to  apply  the  proceeds  to  build- 
ings for  the  proposed  university.  On  October  24,  1836,  Congress 
was  asked  by  the  general  assembly  for  complete  power  over  the 
seminary  lands.'  This  request  was  granted  in  the  act  of  Jime  23, 
1836,  supplementary  to  the  act  of  admission.  By  that  act  the  lands 
for  the  proposed  university  and  the  saline  lands  were  placed  Entirely 

1  It  aboakl  be  reoaUed  that  the  preeeot  homestead  law  was  not  then  in  existence. 

*  By  resolution  of  Nov.  8, 1835,  the  assembly  asked  for  "entire  control  of  the  sixteenth  sections  or  school 
lands."  The  State  act  of  Nov.  6, 1836,  pfovideB  for  another  selection  when  the  sixteenth  section  had  been 
takn  op  by  private  partiea. 
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in  the  hands  of  the  general  assembly,  and  the  grant  of  the  sixteenth 
section  'Ho  the  State  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  township 
for  the  use  of  schools"  was  confirmed. 

In  his  message  to  the  assembly  of  1837  Gov.  James  S.  Conway 
says: 

One  among  the  important  duties  to  be  peilcHmed  by  tlie  present  legiedatuie  will 
be  the  judicious  disposal  of  the  fund  which  will  arise  from  a  donation  of  72  sections 
of  land  granted  to  the  State  by  the  Creneral  Government  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing a  seminary  of  learning.  Its  magnitude  will  doubtless  insure  your  serious  consid- 
eration. The  creation  of  institutions  of  learning  upon  a  scale  as  liberal  as  our  means 
will  justify  must  give  to  our  yoimg  State  an  early,  respectable,  and  proud  stand  among 
her  sister  republics.  Most  of  the  States  of  the  Union  have  adopted  measures  and 
created  funds  for  a  general  system  of  education,  and  from  their  experience  we  are 
taught  that  an  earlier  movement  in  the  same  course  would  have  advanced  the  moral 
and  intellectual  standard  of  their  citizens;  and,  learning  wisdom  from  the  experience 
of  our  neighbors,  we  can,  in  the  outset,  take  such  steps  as  will  enable  all  our  citizens 
to  bestow  on  their  children  the  benefits  of  education. 

Shinn  remarks  (p.  14}  that  because  of  his  penchant  for  educational 
philosophy  and  history  Gov.  Conway  saw — 

means  and  ends  not  discernible  by  those  about  him;  *  *  *  the  trend  of  educa- 
tional work  went  on  under  the  guidance  of  individual  experience  lather  than  from 
any  study  and  generalization  of  the  past  experiences  of  others.  Forty  years  were 
devoted  to  gathering  experiences,  when  the  same  results  might  have  been  reached 
by  a  careful  historic  study  in  a  few  years. 

This  criticism  is  eminently  just,  for  the  men  who  held  the  educa- 
tional future  of  the  State  in  their  hands  were  without  educational 
experience  of  the  sort  necessary  for  the  problem;  no  educational 
leader  arose  in  that  generation,  and  as  a  result  this  great  endowment 
melted  away  even  before  the  shock  of  war  had  come.* 

In  response  to  the  governor's  appeal,  the  assembly,  by  act  of 
December  17,  1838,  provided  for  the  sale  of  all  seminary  lands. 
The  funds  arising  from  these  sales  were  made  a  part  of  the  capital  of 
the  bank  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  but  were  declared  a  privileged 
fund,  were  not  liable  for  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  bank  or  of 
its  branches,  and  were  to  be  credited  with  all  of  their  eamiogs.'  In 
accord  with  this  law,  on  February  17  and  18,  1840,  all  located  and 
imlocated  seminary  lands  were  offered  for  sale.  The  governor  was 
made  the  agent  of  the  State,  a  minimum  price  of  $10  was  fixed,  but 
only  four  80-acre  tracts  were  sold,  for  a  total  of  $3,212.  This  seems 
to  have  discouraged  the  governor,  who  reconmiei\ded  in  his  next 
message  that  the  minimum  price  be  reduced  to  $5  and  when  not  sold 
at  public  auction  it  be  disposed  of  at  private  sale.  In  accord  with 
this  reconmiendation  a  new  act  was  passed  on  December  28,  1840, 

1  In  1838  Gov.  Conway  "earnestly  recommended  that  means  be  adopted  that  will  insure  the  qwedy 
erection  of  a  seminary."    House  Jour. ,  161-162,  sees.  1838. 
>  For  the  amount  ilnally  loft  through  the  bank  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  see  Chapter  IX. 
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under  which  the  price  of  these  lands,  at  public  or  private  sale,  for 
the  first  six  months  was  fixed  at  $6;  for  the  next  six  it  was  fixed  at 
$5;  for  the  next  six,  $4;  and  after  18  months  it  was  to  be  $3  per 
acre,  "until  otherwise  altered  by  law." 

This  act  was  a  long  step  backward,  for  not  only  was  the  time  of 
payment  extended  to  five  annual  installments,  but  the  expression 
"until  otherwise  altered  by  law''  invited  land  speculators  and  debtors 
to  make  demand  for  further  concessions — an  invitation  which  they 
are  never  slow  to  accept. 

And  yet,  in  his  inaugural  address  before  this  same  assembly  in 
November,  1840,  Grov.  Archibald  Yell  had  given  utterance  to  an 
expression  which  indicated  real  educational  statesmanship,  which  if 
carried  out  would  have  put  Arkansas  in  the  forefront  of  educational 
endeavor,  and  which  marks  Gov.  Yell  as  a  leader  who  was  far  ahead 
of  his  time.    He  said : 

As  a  laige  portion  of  our  rising  generation  are  designed  for  agricultural  employ- 
ments, I  respectfully  suggest  such  a  system  of  education  as  would  not  only  teadi 
science  and  literature,  but  combining  practical  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  farming, 
which  will  tend  to  inculcate  principles  of  economy  and  industry.  The  student  then, 
in  quitting  his  school,  is  qualified  for  his  profession  and  at  once  becomes  an  ornament 
and  useful  member  of  society.^ 

He  renewed  this  reconmiendation  in  1843. 

But  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  December  28,  1840,  not  much 
was  to  be  expected  from  the  seminary  lands.  In  1842  the  assembly 
went  further  and  gave  up  its  rights  to  certain  lands  in  favor  of  the 
squatters  who  were  upon  them.  In  1844,  December  18,  the  assem- 
bly asked  Congress  to  allow  it  to  apply  the  proceeds  of  the  seminary 
lands  to  the  common  school  fund.  This  request  was  granted  by  act 
of  July  29,  1846.* 

By  act  of  December  23,  1846,  the  assembly  made  the  agent  of 
State  lands  also  agent  of  the  seminary  lands  and  authorized  him  to 
dispose  of  them  at  private  sale.  The  price  was  fixed  for  the  first 
year  at  $4  per  acre;  for  the  second  at  $3;  and  thereafter  at  $2.  The 
payments  were  to  be  made  in  five  years.  In  the  case  of  the  seminary 
lands  there  was  a  system  by  which  land  titles  were  secured  or  land 
money  obtained  from  the  treasury.  Borrowers  did  not  work  singly 
but  in  companies,  and  by  becoming  siu*ety  for  each  other  were  able 
to  obtain  a  maximum  of  loans  on  a  minimum  of  security.  One 
company  of  borrowers  had  3  members  and  gave  10  notes;  a  second 
company  of  5  gave  30  notes  with  one  of  their  number  as  principal 
and  2  or  3  of  the  others  as  securities.  In  the  list  of  55  notes  reported 
October  1,  1842,  there  were  in  all  exactly  21  different  names,  with  a 

iJoar.HoaseRep.,184Ml,   p.  274.    /Md,1843,  App.,p.  14. 

*  And  yet,  on  NoTember  7, 1846,  Gov.  Drew  writes  to  the  assembly  as  U  in  Ignocanoe  ot  this  ooDgresBioDal 
tet.   House  Jour.,  1848,  p.  14. 
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total  principal  of  $29,269.53.     The  Big  Five  got  off  with  the  lion's 
share — 30  notes  for  $21,805  (principal).* 

In  1847  Ebenezer  Cummins,  one  of  the  greatest  lawyers  of  that  day,  was  retained 
by  the  auditor  to  enforce  payment  for  seminary  lands  sold  to  James  Trigg,  Richard 
Ftyor,  John  W.'Paup,  and  others.  He  brou^t  suit  in  the  Pulaski  circuit  court  in 
that  year,  and  on  November  23  obtained  two  judgments  against  Trigg,  Pryor,  and 
Paup;  one  for  $6,119.44,  and  the  other  for  $10,709.10,  or  a  total  of  $16,828.54.  The 
defendants  tendered  in  payment  the  paper  money  issued  by  the  broken  State  Bank 
of  Arkansas  and  made  this  tender  a  defense  to  the  action.  This  was  overruled  by  the 
circuit  court  and  in  turn  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  State.  This  case  was  appealed 
to  the  Supreme  Ck)urt  of  the  United  States,  where  the  following  decision  was  reached 
(10  Howard,  218): 

Although  the  pledge  of  the  State  to  receive  the  notes  of  the  bank  in  payment  of 
all  debts  due  to  it  in  its  own  right  was  a  contract  which  it  could  not  violate,  yet 
where  the  State  sold  lands  which  were  held  by  it  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  a  semi- 
nary, and  the  terms  of  the  sale  were  that  the  debtor  should  pay  in  specie  or  its 
equivalent,  such  debtor  was  not  at  liberty  to  tender  the  notes  of  the  bank  m  payment. 

This  decision  went  further  and  said: 

The  lands  sold  did  not  belong  to  the  State  of  Arkansas,  but  were  held  by  it  in 
trust,  to  be  appropriated  solely  tor  the  use  of  the  seminary.  The  money  secured  to 
be  paid  by  the  purchaser  partook  of  the  same  character.  *  *  *  Should  the  money 
be  mvested  by  the  State  and  lost,  it  would  be  responsible  for  it.  No  hazard  incurred 
in  the  appropriation  or  use  of  this  money  could  exonerate  the  State  from  faithfully 
carrying  out  the  object  for  which  the  fund  was  originally  constituted. 

Other  judgments  were  obtained  about  the  same  time  amounting  to  $20,279.20, 
making  tiie  whole  fund  $48,000,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  presumably  never 
collected.^ 

In  1849  came  the  final  blow  to  the  seminary  fund  as  such.  Under 
an  act  passed  in  that  year  and  in  accord  with  the  authority  granted 
by  the  congressional  act  of  1846,  the  assembly  provided  that  the 
principal  of  the  seminary  and  saline  funds  should  be  divided  among 
the  counties  for  the  use  of  common  schools  in  proportion  to  their 
school  census.  The  principal  of  these  various  county  funds  was  to 
remain  as  an  inviolate,  permanent  endowment  fund.  It  was  to  be 
loaned  by  the  county  treasurer  on  good  security  at  not  less  than  10 
per  cent,  and  the  income  was  to  be  distributed  among  the  school  dis- 
tricts (i.  e.,  townships)  in  proportion  to  school  population. 

In  accord  with  this  law  semiannual  distributions  of  the  seminary 
and  saline  funds  were  made  to  the  counties  on  account  of  the 
public  schools.  Their  distribution  on  January  1  and  July  1  are 
reported  in  the  State  auditor's  accounts,  but  there  is  little  uniformity 
in  them.  The  term  "apportioned''  is  used  as  synonymous  with 
''distributed"  and  "drawn."  So  far  as  possible  these  accounts 
have  been  reconstructed  from  the  varying  reports  of  the  auditor 
and  treasurer  and  are  given  at  length  in  the  chapter  on  the  permanent 
school  fund. 

>  See  auditor's  report,  1842,  in  App.  Hoose  Jour.,  1S42. 
•  See  Shlzm's  HIrtory  or  EdooAtkm  in  AzkansM,  p.  la 
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THE  SIXTEENTH  SECTION  FUND. 

The  policy  of  granting  the  sixteenth  section  in  each  township  for 
the  t]se  of  public  education  had  its  origin  in  the  ordinance  of  1787. 
No  general  law  was  passed  by  Congress  concerning  the  granting  of 
these  lands^  but  it  became  a  general  principle,  and  on  March  3,  1803, 
Congress  extended  the  privileges  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  to  States 
la  the  Mississippi  territory  and  thence  it  passed  to  those  west  of  the 
river.  It  was  recognized  in  the  enabling  act  of  Missouri  in  1820 
(March  6)  and  passed  to  Arkansas  with  its  organization  as  a  Territory 
of  the  second  grade,  March  2,  1819.*  By  formal  act  of  January  6, 
1829,  the  Territorial  authorities  were  authorized  to  make  and  carry 
into  effect — 

Buch  laws  and  needful  regulations  as  they  shall  deem  most  expedient  to  protect  from 
injury  and  waste  the  sixteenth  section  in  all  townships  of  lands  in  said  territory 
•  «  »  which  sections  are  reserved  for  the  support  of  schools  in  each  township, 
and  to  provide  by  law  for  leasing  or  renting  the  same,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  five 
years,  in  such  manner  as  to  render  said  school  lands  most  valuable  aAd  productive, 
and  ^all  apply  the  rents  derived  therofrom  to  the  support  of  common  schools  in  the 
respective  townships.' 

In  accord  with  this  law  of  Congress,  the  Territorial  legislature,  on 
November  21,  1829,  passed  a  law  to  regulate  the  use  of  these  lands. 
The  judge  of  the  county  court  was  required  to  appoint  a  trustee  for 
the  sixteenth  section.  His  duty  was  to  preserve  the  land  from  waste 
and  to  lease  it  for  not  more  than  five  years;  the  income  arising  was 
to  be  appropriated  ''to  the  support  of  a  school  in  said  township,''  and 
in  case  the  inhabitants  were  too  few  in  the  township  for  a  separate 
school,  on  petition  of  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  "one  or  more 
adjoining  townships,''  the  county  court  might  consolidate  their 
schools. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  act  gave  the  sixteenth  sections  to  the  town- 
ships— ^not  to  the  State — and  provided  that  each  township  should 
have  the  funds  arising  from  its  own  lands,  and  no  more.  Provision 
was  made  for  a  township  school  with  something  of  county  supeiv 
vision,  and,  in  its  rudimentary  form,  for  a  tentative  solution  of  the 
problem  of  all  thinly  settled  communities — the  consolidation  of 
rural  schools.  This  phase  of  the  law,  however,  was  repealed  in 
1831 .  There  is  no  record  of  the  workings  of  this  first  effort  to  organize 
a  public-school  system  on  the  basis  of  the  Federal  land  grants.  It 
seems  that  substantially  nothing  was  done,  for  no  other  mention  of 
schools  in  the  laws  is  discoverable  until  Arkansas  had  become  a 
State.    But,  says  Shinn:" 

In  1829  ahnost  every  township  of  the  few  counties  that  constituted  the  Territory 
had  a  school  of  some  kind,  some  of  which  were  private  schools  taught  by  old-field 

>  See  acts  of  Mar.  2, 1819,  and  Apr.  21. 1820.  *  U.  S.  Stot.  L.,  act  of  Jan.  6^  182». 

•RiawrtSupt.  Public  Inrtmotlon,  1907^p.25.^.g.^.^^^  byGoOglc 
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schoolmasters,  well-educated  men,  vrbUe  others  were  schools  under  the  control  of 
the  county  court  of  the  county,  and  received  the  money  derived  bom  the  rental  of 
the  72  sections,  which  fund  was  supplemented  by  private  tuition. 

The  addresses  of  governors  prior  to  1840,  however,  gave  a  pictiire 
much  less  roseate  than  that  drawn  by  Prof.  Shinn. 

THE  CONSTITUTION  OP   1836. 

The  constitution  under  which  Arkansas  was  admitted  to  the  Union 
has  the  following  provision  in  regard  to  education: 

Knowledge  and  learning  generally  diffused  through  a  commimity  being  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  a  free  government,  and  diffusing  the  opportunities  and  advan- 
tages of  education  through  the  various  parts  of  the  State  being  highly  conducive  to 
this  end,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly  to  provide  by  law  for  the  im- 
provement of  such  lands  as  are,  or  hereafter  may  be,  granted  by  the  United  States 
to  this  State  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  to  apply  any  funds  which  may  be  raised 
from  such  lands,  or  from  any  other  source,  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  for 
which  they  are  or  may  be  intended.  The  general  assembly  shall  from  time  to  time 
pass  such  laws  as  shall  be  calculated  to  encourage  intellectual,  scientific,  and  agri- 
cultural improvement  by  allowing  rewards  and  immunities  for  the  promotion  and 
improvement  of  arts,  science,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  natural  history,  and 
countenance  and  encoiuage  the  principles  of  humanity,  industry,  and  morality. 

In  his  inaugural,  delivered  as  first  governor  of  the  new  State, 
James  S.  Conway  indulges  in  hopeful  expectations: 

Let  us,  therefore,  examine  far  and  collect  all  materials  calculated  to  enlighten  the 
public  mind  and  diffuse  general  and  useful  knowledge. 

Thinking  of  the  great  but  undeveloped  resources  of  the  State,  he 
adds:  ' 

We  have  ample  means  for  the  establishment  of  such  institutions  of  learning  as  will 
insure  universal  education  to  the  youth  of  our  coimtry. 

But  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the  governor  realized  the  necessity 
of  supplementing  the  fund  by  taxation  or  the  amount  of  educational 
statesmanship  required  to  turn  their  wild  lands  into  a  fund,  even 
in  part  sufficient  for  the  education  of  the  whole  people,  or  that  upon 
the  efficiency  of  this  statesmanship  depended  whether  the  schools 
should  be  supported  in  part  out  of  an  endowment  established  through 
the  generosity  of  the  Federal  Government  or  whether  their  support 
should  come  entirely  from  the  pockets  of  the  people.  By  this  time 
(1837)  the  general  assembly  seems  to  have  arrived  at  the  belief  that 
sufficient  funds  could  not  be  secured  from  leasing  these  lands  to 
support  the  schools,  but  the  idea  of  taxation  for  school  support  had 
not  developed. 

Gov.  Conway  said  (1837)  that  the  State  was  ^'almost  destitute  of 
good  common  schools, ''  and  the  legislature  of  that  year  memorialized 
Congress  for  authority  to  sell  in  fee  simple  the  sixteenth  sections.^ 

1  Jour.  Hotue  Rep.,  1837,  p.  183. 
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This  was  given  by  an  act  of  February  16, 1843,  which  was  made  appli- 
cable to  Illinois,  Louisiana,  and  Tennessee,  as  weU  as  to  Arkansas, 
and  by  which  these  States  were  authorized  to  lease  or  sell  ''aU  or 
any  part  of  the  lands"  granted  for  the  use  of  schools.  The  legis- 
lature was  directed  to  invest  the  money  thus  secured  "in  some  pro- 
ductive fund"  and  the  proceeds  were  alone  to  be  used.  Congress  was 
careful  to  provide  also  that  these  lands  should  not  be  sold  without 
consent  of  the  particular  townships,  and  that — 

in  the  apportionment  of  the  proceeds  of  said  fund  each  township  and  district  shall  be 
entitled  to  such  part  thereof,  and  no  more,  as  shall  have  accrued  from  the  sum  or  sums 
of  money  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  school  lands  belonging  to  such  township  or  district. 

Congress  provided  further: 

That  if  the  proceeds  accruing  to  any  township  or  district  from  said  fund  shall  be 
insufficient  for  the  support  of  schools  therein,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  said  legislatures  to 
invest  the  same  in  the  most  secure  and  productive  manner  until  the  whole  proceeds 
id  the  fund  belonging  to  such  township  or  district  shall  be  adequate  to  the  permanent 
maintenance  and  support  of  schools  within  the  same:  Provided,  That  the  legislatures 
aforesaid  shall  in  no  case  invest  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  lands  in  any  township 
in  manner  aforesaid  without  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants  in  said  township  or  district, 
to  be  obtained  as  aforesaid. 

THE  ACT  OP   1843. 

In  the  meantime  the  State  had  again  begun  to  consider  the  question 
of  using  and  administering  any  funds  that  might  arise  from  the 
sixteenth  sections.  In  1840  a  law  of  this  kind  had  been  passed, 
which  applied  to  a  single  township  in  Independence  County.  Then 
followed  other  acts,  and  on  February  3;  1843,  a  general  act  was  passed 
'•to  establish  a  system  of  common  schools  in  the  State  of  Arkansas.'' 

As  this  was  the  first  State-wide  or  general  effort  to  oi^anisJe  the 
public  educational  forces  of  the  State,  it  must  be  carefully  examined. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  of  passage  of  this  act 
Congress  had  not  consented  to  the  sale  in  fee  simple  of  the  sixteenth 
sections. 

The  act  provided  that  on  request  of  any  township  where  there  were 
as  many  as  5  householders  and  16  white  children  the  county  court 
should  9rder  an  election  for  a  commissioner  for  that  township,  whose 
duty  it  should  be  to  sell,  or  lease  if  the  township  preferred,  the  six- 
teenth sections  on  10  years'  credit,  at  not  less  than  $2  per  acre. 
The  funds  thus  accruing  were  to  be  perpetual,  the  income  only  to  be 
used.  There  was  to  be  elected  also  a  board  of  three  school  trustees 
who  should  have  supervision  and  control  of  the  fund  thus  created; 
they  were  authorized,  when  the  funds  were  sufficient,  to  build  school- 
houses,  were  required  to  employ  teachers,  and  to  keep  a  school  or 
schools  open  four  months  in  the  year,  each  taught  by  a  competent 
teacher.  The  subjects  covered  were  "orthography,  reading,  writing, 
Engligh  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  good  mori^."    The 
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school  oj£cei8  were  also  authorized  to  receive  donations  and  sub- 
scriptions to  supplement  the  income  from  the  sixteenth-section  fund. 
They  were  directed  to  take  an  annual  school  census  and  to  ascertain 
the  amount  subscribed  for  each  pupil,  the  number  for  whom  there 
was  no  subscription,  because  they  were  unable  financially  to  sub- 
scribe, and  to  consolidate  township  schools  if  found  desirable. 

Further,  each  county  was  to  elect  a  board  of  coimty  school  com- 
missioners, composed  of  3  elective  members,  together  with  the  county 
clerk  and  the  county  judge.  This  board  was  to  have  chaise  of  the 
funds  that  belonged  distinctively  to  the  county.  This,  rather  than 
the  township,  was  to  pay  for  the  tuition  and  books  of  indigent  chil- 
dren and  to  aid  the  weaker  townships  in  bringing  their  income  up 
to  that  of  the  stronger  ones,  so  far  as  county  funds  would  aUow.  This 
county  fund  was  made  up  of  moneys  arising  from  escheats,  strays, 
saline  lands,  fines,  and  unexpended  balances  of  the  surplus  revenue. 

An  analysis  of  this  law  will  show  how  far  it  was  from  the  modem 
idea.  The  schools  were  to  be  supported  entirely  from  contributions 
and  the  sixteenth-section  endowment.  There  was  no  suggestion  of 
State  or  local  taxation.  Those  tmable  to  contribute  were  to  be 
educated  as  "indigent  children."  The  funds  from  the  sixteenth 
section  imder  the  most  favorable  conditions  were  inadequate.  Had 
the  lands  been  sold  at  $2  per  acre  for  cash  the  whole  principal  would 
have  been  but  $1,280  per  township,  which,  if  invested  at  10  per  cent, 
a  rate  not  unreasonable  at  the  time  and  place,  would  have  produced 
an  annual  income  of  $128,  a  sum  barely  sufficient  to  support  one 
teacher  for  three  months,  leaving  nothing  for  incidentals  or  for  build- 
ings. But  the  lands  were  sold  on  10  years'  time,  and  we  know  in  manv 
cases  were  never  paid  for.  It  becomes  evident,  then,  that  the  pubhc 
schools  had  in  the  main  to  depend  on  private  subscriptions  and  cotdd 
r^ard  the  income  from  the  public-land  ftmd  (both  seminary  and  six- 
teenth section)  as,  at  best,  but  an  tmcertain  adjunct  to  the  contribu- 
tions of  interested  and  public-spirited  citizens. 

In  1844  the  auditor,  Elias  N.  Conway,  later  governor,  said  that  he 
had  sent  out  blanks  for  reports  on  number  of  pupils,  disposition  of 
the  sixteenth  sections,  and  organization  of  common  schools.  He 
complains  that  only  14  counties  had  reported,  and  that  little  had 
been  done  in  these. 

He  sharply  criticizes  the  law  of  1843: 

The  cominon-school  law  is  so  complicated,  and  requires  the  concert  of  action  in  so 
many  officers,  that  ♦  ♦  ♦  the  system  ♦  ♦  ♦  can  never  be  fully  organized  in 
a  State  so  sparsely  settled  as  ours.  To  organize  every  township  and  county  in  the  State 
under  this  law  would  require  about  5,800  officers,  all  to  act  and  attend  to  duties  assigned 
them  without  any  compensation  but  the  satisfaction  derived  from  aiding  in  the  cause 
of  education. 

This  law  *  *  *  conflicts  with  the  act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  State  to  sell 
the  sixteenth  sections;  and  also  provides  for  the  distribution  of  the  saline  fund  for  the 
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use  of  common  schools  in  violation  of  the  act  of  Congress  requiring  this  fimd  to  be 
expended  for  making  internal  improvements. 

For  the  organization  of  a  system  of  common  schools  «  «  «  a  new  law  should  be 
passed,  plain,  comprehensive,  requiring  fewer  officers  and  proper  accountability 
in  them;  and  that  duplicates  of  their  bonds  and  returns  of  all  sales  of  lands  and  of  their 
other  proceedings  should  be  filed  in  some  oflke  at  the  seat  of  government.' 

We  have  here  the  germ  of  the  State  superintendent's  oflBce. 

The  law  of  1843  failed  to  accomplish  its  object.  The  ftmds  pro- 
duced by  the  sale  of  the  sixteenth  sections  were  insufficient  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  conmion  schools,  and  by  a  resolution  of  December  18, 
1844,  the  general  assembly  asked  Congress  for  authority  to  sell  the 
seminary  lands  and  apply  the  proceeds  to  the  public  sdiools.  This 
permission  was  given  by  Congress  by  an  act  passed  Jxily  29,  1846,* 
and  by  another  act  passed  March  3,  1847,  the  State  was  authorized 
to  sell  the  saline  lands  granted  by  the  Federal  Government  and  apply 
the  proceeds  for  the  same  purpose.  In  this  way  all  the  lands  granted 
for  ^e  support  of  schools  of  any  class  were  concentrated  on  the  public 
schools. 

By  legislative  act  of  February  3,  1843,  an  executive  school  body, 
"The  Board  of  Education  for  the  State  of  Arkansas,"  was  created. 
It  consisted  of  the  governor,  the  president  of  the  senate,  the  speaker 
of  the  house,  the  supreme  judges,  and  10  members  of  the  general 
assembly — all  men  with  numerous  other  pubUc  and  private  duties 
to  perform.  There  was  not  a  professional  teacher  among  them,  nor 
did  the  profession  of  teaching  in  itself  make  a  man  eligible  for  mem- 
bership on  this  board.  It  was  to  meet  upon  the  convening  of  each 
assembly,  and  immediately  after  their  own  election  make  regulations 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  law  and  report  on  the  progress  of  education. 
No  such  reports  have  been  preserved. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  serious  attempt  was  made  to  carry  out 
the  act  of  1843.     Gov.  Drew  urged  the  assembly  in  1844  that  they — 

by  reference  to  all  previous  legislation,  ascertain  wherein  our  laws  are  defective  or 
inapplicable,  and  having  done  this,  proceed  with  promptness  and  fidelity  to  provide 
for  the  most  advantageous  and  speedy  disposal  of  all  the  seminary  lands,  so  as  to  raise 
a  sufficient  fund  to  commence  the  good  work  of  establishing  an  institution  of  learning. 

In  1846  he  said: 

The  common-school  system  heretofore  attempted  has  not  been  carried  into  successfiil 
operation;  nor  can  it  be  in  the  absence  of  means,  none  having  been  provided  except 
for  the  purchase  of  books. 

1  In  1848  ConwBy  suggetted  that  the  saline  lands  be  devoted  to  higher  education, 
s  U.  8.  Stat.  L.,  ToL  9,  p.  42. 
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In  1848  he  wanted  a  second  section  of  land  in  each  township 
donated  for  education,  and  recommended  that  the  cotmties  donate 
to  the  school  fund  all  fines,  forfeitures,  etc.     He  said  further: 

There  are  already  many  respectable  achooLs  and  seminaries  in  succeesful  operation 
in  different  sections  of  the  State,  sustained  alcme  by  individual  means  and  individual 
enteiprise. 

There  is  here  no  mention  or  suggestion  of  taxation  for  schools,  but 
this  was  not  to  be  expected  when  the  whole  tax  levy  was  only  one- 
eighth  of  1  per  cent,  or  12i  cents  per  $100,  and  when  the  running 
expenses  were  paid  in  part  out  of  the  siuplus  revenue. 

STATE  TEXTBOOKS,    1843. 

The  act  of  1843  undertook  to  settle  the  ever-recurring  question  of 
textbooks.  Section  31  of  the  law  appropriated  $1,000  "out  of  the 
conmion-school  fund"  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  "use  of  com- 
mon schools  in  this  State."  Section  32  authorizes  the  auditor  to 
purchase  the  books  and  to  distribute  them  to  the  counties  in  propor- 
tion to  the  children  from  6  to  21  years  old.  Section  33  provides  that 
the  county  commissioners  distribute — 

the  same  amongst  the  common  schools  of  their  respective  counties  as  the  same  may 
be  required  for  the  use  of  said  schools,  at  an  advance  of  10  per  cent  on  the  cost  and 
transportation  thereof. 

But  this  law  was  not  executed.  Says  Auditor  Conway,  under 
date  of  October  1, 1844: 

The  law  requiring  that  these  textbooks  should  be  purchased  in  some  eastern  city, 
where  they  can  be  had  on  the  best  terms,  the  auditor  applied  in  person  and  writing 
to  the  officers  of  the  bank  for  |1,000  in  specie  or  par  funds,  but  they  refused  to  pay 
anything  but  Arkansas  bank  paper,  which  could  not  be  used  in  any  of  the  eastern 
cities.  Under  these  trircimistances  the  money  has  not  been  drawn,  nor  have  the 
books  been  purchased;  but  the  whole  matter  is  left  subject  to  the  action  of  the  legis- 
lature at  the  approaching  session.' 

The  assembly,  on  January  7, 1845,  passed  a  new  law  under  which 
it  appropriated  ''the  whole  of  the  conmaon-school  fund,"  amounting 
to  $1,515.84,  to  be  expended  under  conditions  essentially  similar  to 
those  of  the  law  of  1843,  to  which  the  present  law  is  an  amendment. 
It  is  significant  that  while  sections  31  and  32  of  the  act  of  1843  are 
repealed,  section  33,  which  provides  for  the  distribution  of  these 
books,  is  not  repealed. 

Two  days  later,  January  9,  1845,  the  assembly,  seemingly  forget- 
ting their  action  of  the  7th,  passed  "An  act  supplementary  to  an  act 
to  establish  a  system  of  common  schools  in  tlie  State  of  Arkansas/' 
of  which  section  1  repeals  sections  31  and  32  of  the  act  of  February 
3,  1843,  which  had  already  been  repealed  by  section  5  of  the  act  of 
January  7,  1845;  section  2  directs  the  financial  receiver  of  the  State 

» Auditor's  report,  1844,  p.  64.  r^  i 
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Bank  of  Arkansas  to  place  $1,000  in  specie  to  the  credit  of  the  State 
treasurer,  and  the  auditor  wds  to  expend  it  ''for  the  p'urchase  of 
books  for  the  use  of  common  schools";  section  4  provides  that  the 
books  be  distributed  '*to  the  board  of  school  commissioners  of  the 
several  counties." 

Further  record  is  found  that  this  law  was  never  complied  with, 
for— 

the  whole  of  the  common-eehool  fund  having  been  appropriated  and  withdrawn  from 
the  bank  under  act  of  January  7,  1845,  on  the  8th  January,  1845,  no  funds  remained 
out  of  which  the  appropriation  could  be  paid.' 

There  is  also  an  account  of  the  operations  of  the  law  of  January  7, 
1845,  in  the  auditor's  report  for  1846  (p.  19).  Mr.  Alexander  Boileau 
was  sent  to  New  York  and  there  purchased  books,  as  given  below. 
In  reporting  the  matter  Auditor  Conway  adds: 

Mr.  Boileau  performed  his  trust  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  auditor,  and  a  list 
of  the  kinds  of  books  purchased  will  be  found  in  the  table  marked  D,  with  the  price 
(after  adding  10  per  cent  on  the  cost  and  transportation)  at  which  the  boards  of  school 
commisaioners  will  have  to  dispose  of  each  as  provided  by  law. 

The  auditor  says  also  that  for  lack  of  funds  he  had  not  been  able  to 
complete  the  distribution,  but  had  receipts  from  22  counties. 
The  list  of  books,  etc.,  is  as  follows:' 

A  statement  of  the  kinds  of  books  purchased  by  the  auditor  for  the  use  of  common 
schools,  imder  "An  act  to  appropriate  the  whole  of  the  common-school  fund  to  the 
purchase  of  books  for  common  schools,''  approved  January  7, 1845,  to  which  is  added 
a  sequel  to  Webster's  Spelling  Book,  300  copies  of  which  George  T.  Coolidge  &  Bro., 
of  New  York  City,  furnished  without  charge;  also  a  statement  of  the  price  at  which 
the  boards  of  school  commissioners  are  to  dispose  of  the  books  as  provided  by  law, 
'being  an  advance  of  10  per  cent  on  the  cost  and  transportation. 


Kinds  of  books. 


Number 
purchased. 


United  States  Primor 

Webster's  Spelling  Book 

Goodrich's  Keader,  No.  1 

No.  2. 

No.  3 

Willard's  Histoiy  of  the  United  States. 

Morse's  Geoeraphv 

Davies's  Arithmeiic,  No.  1 

No.  2 

OaUaudet's  Dictionary 

SIate8,7by  11  inches 

Slate  pencils,  each. 

Slate  pencils,  per  dosen 

Bullion's  English  Grammar 

Root's  copy  books,  for  series  of  4. 

Sequel  to  websters  Spelling  Book 


1,675 

4,aoo 

1,044 

1,044 

1,044 

600 

450 

760 

750 

625 

760 

3,000 


326 

384 


1  Auditor's  report,  1846. 

s  The  selling  price  is  taken  from  the  auditor's  report;  the  number  of  copies  purchased  is  from  Shinn's 
History  of  Education  in  Arkansas. 
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In  his  report  for  1848  the  auditor  says: 

The  school  ixxika  which  the  auditor,  in  accordance  with  law,  purchased  for  the  use 
of  common  schools  have  been  a  convenience  in  some  of  the  counties,  but  in  others  it 
is  believed  but  little  has  been  done  with  them.  The  law  respecting  those  books 
should  be  amended  so  that  the  board  of  school  commiaBionerB  would  have  entire  con- 
trol of  them,  so  that  they  might  be  disposed  of  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools  in  the 
county,  whether  such  schools  be  organized  under  the  common-school  law  or  not,  for 
if  they  can  not  be  used  except  for  schools  organized  under  our  present  common-school 
law,  it  is  feared  that  in  some  of  the  counties  they  will  nevw  be  brought  in  requisition.' 

From  this  recital  of  the  law  and  the  facts  it  does  not  appear  that 
these  were  "free  textbooks"  in  the  modem  sense,  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  scheme  was  not  a  success,  for  a  law  of  January  5,  1849, 
forbade  the  further  expenditure  of  any  part  of  the  school  funds  for 
''books,  maps,  or  stationery  to  be  used  in  said  common  schools." 

The  books  actually  purchased  do  not  seem  to  have  been  readily 
disposed  of  as  the  law  directed,  for  a  later  act  allowed  them  to  be 
sold  to  private  schools,  since  otherwise,  as  the  law  recites,  the  books 
might  never  get  into  circulation  and  so  be  entirely  useless.  Finally, 
a  law,  passed  January  10,  1853,  directed  the  county  clerks  to  sell  all 
of  these  books  still  on  hand  at  public  vendue. 

THE  ACT  OF   1849. 

On  January  5,  1849,  another  school  law  was  passed  by  the  l^is- 
lature.  Among  other  things,  it  provided  for  tho  disposition  of  the 
seminary  and  saline  lands,  the  control  of  which  had  been  placed  in 
their  hands  by  Congress.  It  made  the  political  township  the  unit 
of  local  school  organization;  once  in  two  years  a  local  board  of  3 
trustees  was  to  be  elected,  whose  duties  were  to  take  the  school' 
census,  elect  teachers,  issue  warrants,  and  supervise  schools,  when 
there  was  in  their  district  "a  sufficient  fund." 

It  appropriated,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act,  the  sum 
of  $250,000,  which  was  to  be  collected  out  of  the  sale  of  seminary 
and  saline  lands.  Reynolds  and  Thomas,  in  their  History  of  the 
University  of  Arkansas  (p.  16),  remark: 

The  general  aasembly  might  have  appropriated  a  miUion  dollars  as  well,  for  nothing 
like  the  appropriation  made  ever  came  into  the  treasury  from  these  sources  to  be 
distributed. 

THE  ACT  OP   1851. 

There  was  still  some  official  opposition  to  the  school  system. 
At  least  there  were  certain  officials  who  saw  clearly  enough  the 
real  trouble  with  the  common  schools  and  were  courageous  enough 
to  acknowledge  those  causes. 

1  Auditor's  report^  1848,  sup.  to  Laws,  p.  213. 
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In  his  message  to  the  assembly  in  November,  1850,  Gov.  John  S. 
Roane  argued  against  the  success  of  the  common  schools  because  of 
the  size  of  the  State,  the  lack  of  population  and  means,  and  still 
rnore^  because  of  the  lack  of  educated  men  who  might  serve  as 
teachers,  and,  as  in  the  older  States  of  the  East,  give  tone,  character, 
and  trend  to  the  educational  uplift.  For  these  reasons  he  thought 
it  idle  to  try  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  the  older  and  more  densely 
populated  States.  '/All  experience  proves,"  he  says,  "that  the 
common-school  systemf  when  attempted  in  a  country  so  sparsely 
populated  as  ours,  has  failed."  He  heartily  condemned  the  transfer 
of  the  seminary  fund  to  the  common  schools,  seems  to  have  been 
about  the  first  to  realize  the  insufficiency  of  those  funds,  which  he 
characterizes  as  "a  mere  pittance,"  and  thinks  all  that  could  be 
done  at  that  time  would  be  to  establish  one  or  more  seminaries 
"offering  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,"  the  pubUc  funds  on 
hand  to  be  used  to  reduce  their  expenses,  and  to  repeal,  if  necessary, 
the  law  giving  the  seminary  funds  to  the  common  schools.* 

In  1851  another  law  was  passed,  making  some  changes  and  im- 
provements, and  tending  to  consolidate  and  simplify.  It  provided 
a  township  oi^anization  with  county  supervision,  but'  concerned 
itself  mainly  with  the  administration  of  the  sixteenth  section.  The 
county  courts  were  given  "a  general  jurisdiction,  supervision,  and 
control"  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  common  schools.  A  "com 
mon-school  commissioner"  was  to  be  elected  in  each  township  where 
there  were  as  many  as  15  white  pupils  5  to  21  years  of  age.  This 
commissioner  might  lease  or  sell  the  sixteenth  section  at  $2  per  acre 
until  twice  offered,  and  after  that  at  $1.25  per  acre.  The  purchaser 
was  given  10  years  in  which  to  pay.  The  county  treasurer  was 
made  treasurer  of  the  township  funds  and  was  required  to  keep 
them  separate  and  distinct.  The  township  commissioner  was 
required  to  make  a  r^ular  report  of  the  condition  of  the  school  in 
his  township.  The  county  court  was  to  give  directions  and  instruc- 
tion to  the  school  commissioner.  The  offices  of  school  trustees  and 
conmiissioners  were  repealed,  and  the  township  school  commissioner 
was  required  to  perform  their  duties.  The  county  court  might,  if  it 
saw  fit,  appropriate  certain  county  funds  "to  the  establishment  of 
an  academy  or  high  seminary  of  learning  in  said  county,"  but  if  the 
court  should  pot  deem  it  advisable  to  establish  such  a  seminary,  then 
it  "may  apply  the  interest  *  *  *  to  the  support  of  common 
schools"  whenever  an  equivalent  was  raised  by  private  copjtribution, 
but  no  township  funds  might  be  consolidated  without  consent  of 
the  voters. 

>  House  Jour.,  1850,  pp.  32-88. 
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THE   ACT  OF   1853. 

In  his  message  to  the  assembly  in  November,  1852,  Gov.  Roane 
again  says,  after  referring  to  the  "vicious  distribution  policy"  of  the 
State: 

I  am  Gonvinced  from  a  careful  investigation  into  the  history  of  common  schoola 
and  other  public  institutions  of  learning  in  other  new  States,  and  the  practical  opera- 
tion of  this  law  here  at  home,  that  no  possible  good  has  come  of  it,  or  ever  can  result 
to  the  State,  or  any  considerable  portion  of  the  people.  Common  schools  can  prove 
beneficial  only  in  thickly  settled  commtmities,  and  that,  too,  where  seminaries  of 
learning  have  previously  been  in  successful  operation,  and  the  minds  of  the  people 
prepared  by  a  previous  course  of  training  for  their  reception.  Before  common  schools 
can  result  in  that  general  benefit  claimed  for  them  by  their  friends  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  the  community  must  be  men  educated  to  prepare  public  opinion  for  such  a 
course  of  instruction  and  to  take  charge  of  these  schools  in  every  neighborhood  where 
they  may  be  established. 

He  again  recommends  that  die  act  distributing  the  seminary  fund 
be  repealed  and  that  3  seminaries  be  established,  the  graduates  of 
which  should  be  required  to  teach  a  definite  number  of  years. 

Thus  you  will  prepare  the  way  for  common  schools,  and  by  the  time  the  eystem 
can  be  put  into  successful  operation  a  sufficient  number  of  young  men  will  be  edu- 
cated and  prepared  to  conduct  them.' 

In  these  extracts  we  again  see  the  old  struggle  of  the  private 
seminary  or  academy  against  the  common  or  public  school,  the 
aristocratic  road  to  learning  rather  than  the  democratic  one;  but  it 
it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  at  that  time  and  place  the  seminary  and 
the  academy  covered  much  of  the  ground  that  we  to-day  refer  solely 
to  the  primary  grades  of  the  public  school. 

The  act  of  1853  made  the  school  organization  more  connected  and 
compact.  Its  effect  was  to  produce  a  more  workable  law  than  pre- 
vious acts  had  done,  and  to  bring  order  out  of  the  preexisting  chaos. 
By  the  act  of  1853,  and  in  accord  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
governor,  the  secretary  of  state,  in  addition  to  other  duties,  was 
made  ex  officio  State  commissioner  of  schools  and  required  to  gather 
information  as  to  schools  and  the  school  fund  and  to  report  annually 
to  the  governor  on  their  condition.  The  work  in  the  county  was 
unified  by  the  election  of  a  county  "common-school  commissioner/' 
who  became  ex  officio  coimty  school  superintendent,  and  as  such, 
had  general  supervision  of  its  common  schools.  He  was  to  advise 
and  assist  the  township  trustees  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
He  was  to  write  them  lettters,  giving  advice  on  the  best  manner  of 
conducting  common  schools,  constructing  schoolhouses,  aitid  procur- 
ing competent  teachers.  He  was  to  recommend  the  most  approved 
textbooks,  maps,  charts,  and  apparatus,  "and  shall  urge  uniformity 
in  the  use  of  the  same,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  conducting  common 

>  House  Jour.,  1852,  pp.  25-26.  (^r\r\n]r> 
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schools  throughout  the  county."  He  was  to  make  a  report  to  the 
State  sdiool  commisskmer,  to  examme  teachers,  and  grant  certifi- 
cates. The  township  funds  were  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
county  treasurer  and  put  in  charge  of  a  township  treasurer.  This 
officer  was  also  one  of  a  board  of  3  township  trustees,  who  took  the 
place  of  the  township  '^  common-school  commissioner/'  of  ihe  act 
of  1851.  Under  the  act  of  1853  the  township  treasurer  was  to 
report  to  the  county  common-school  commissioner  on  the  number 
of  children  5  to  18  years  old,  the  number  in  school,  the  number  of 
schools,  amount  of  school  funds,  amoimt  loaned,  etc. 

Besides  private  contributions,  the  school  funds  were  derived  from 
the  sixteenth  sections,  from  escheats,  fines,  forfeitures,  seminary  and 
saline  lands,  etc. — the  sources  from  which  the  present  permanent 
school  fund  is  derived.    There  was,  as  yet,  no  taxation  for  schools. 

Then  there  follows  what  was  for  that  day  a  rather  remarkable 
clause: 

All  guardians  residing  in  any  township  in  any  county,  having  Hie  control  of  any 
ward  or  wards  eligible  to  the  common  schools,  diall  be  ♦  ♦  ♦  required  to  send 
such  ward  or  wards  to  some  good  school,  if  any  common  school  be  taught  in  the  town- 
ship in  which  the  ward  or  wards  reside,  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  time  said  common 
school  may  be  taught. 

Conviction  of  failure  meant  a  fine  of  $5  to  $25. 

There  was  no  general  school  law  enacted  after  that  of  1853  imtil  that 
of  1866-67.  The  act  of  1863  was  amended  in  1865  so  as  to  require 
each  county  to  elect  "one  common-school  commissioner"  and  3  town- 
ship commissioners,  although  this  was  followed  by  another  law  at  the 
same  session  exempting  7  coimties  from  the  provisions  of  the  general 
act. '  The  special  act  provided  that  in  the  counties  there  named  the 
county  courts  should  have  entire  control  of  the  schools.  The  general 
act  provided  further  that  the  lands  of  the  sixteenth  section  still 
remaining  unsold  might  be  leased,  or,  as  a  last  resort,  sold  for  what 
they  "would  bring.  With  the  consent  of  the  voters  the  county  court 
might  ^so  establish  "an  academy  or  seminary  of  learning"  with  a 
part  of  the  public  funds,  provided  a  like  sum  was  raised  by  private 
subscription;  by  consent  of  the  voters  it  could  also  consolidate  the 
fimds  of  the  townships.  The  county  courts,  if  they  saw  proper,  might 
appoint  "any  number  of  examiners  to  examine  into  the  condition  of 
schools  and  into  the  qualification  of  teachers." 

These  supplementary  acts  indicate  that  some  of  the  coimties  still 
dung  to  certain  decentralizing  features  of  the  law  of  1851,  and  that 
the  mo/e  centralized  system  of  1853  did  not  come  into  being  without 
protest.  From  this  time  there  were  various  special  acts.  In  1856 
one  provided  for  a  vote  to  see  whether  the  fund  from  a  certain  six- 
teenth section  should  be  vested  in  the  Princeton  Male  and  Female 
Academies.    This  may  be  counted  as  the  expiring  effort  of  the  old 
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privileged  classes  to  get  for  themselves  the  bounty  of  the  General 
Government  which  had  boon  intended  for  all.  Finally,  an  act  of 
March  21,  1862,  forbade  the  further  sale  of  public  lands  of  any  kind 
belonging  to  the  State  imtil  after  the  dose  of  the  Civil  War  and 
pledged  tiiose  lands  for  the  payment  of  the  war  debt. 

The  student  is  immediately  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  law  of 
1853  was  by  far  the  best  and  most  workable  of  all  passed  to  that  date. 
A  working  system  was  now  being  developed  from  the  township 
trustees  of  the  local  school  up  through  the  county  superintendent  to 
the  State  superintendent,  and  there  is  here  a  clearly  marked  tendency 
toward  centralization.  But,  at  best,  the  friends  of  commonE-school 
education  faced  dilemmas  which  were,  of  necessity,  fatal  to  their 
hopes.  If  they  sold  the  school  lands,  the  small  amount  which  they 
would  bring,  because  of  the  scattered  population  (only  1.8  per  square 
mile  in  1840  and  4  per  square  mile  in  1850)  and  the  abimdance  and 
cheapness  of  lands,  made  school  support  from  this  source  an  impos- 
sibility; if  they  did  not  sell  the  lands  the  sources  of  support  were  still 
further  reduced.  Between  these  difficulties  we  may  not  wonder  that 
the  most  enthusiastic  advocates  of  education  hesitated.  A  fatal 
mistake  was  made  in  selling  the  lands  and  investing  the  proceeds 
instead  of  holding  the  land  and  awaiting  the  still  greater  increase  of 
value  that  was  sure  to  come  with  a  growing  population.  But  as  has 
been  said,  the  e£Port  to  preserve  these  lands  intact  for  later  generations 
was  opposed  by  the  present  desire  of  the  people  for  the  best  selections, 
and  this  in  turn  was  aided  by  the  educational  experience  of  all  the 
public  men  in  the  State.  As  in  the  case  of  the  seminary  lands,  so  in 
that  of  the  sixteenth-section  lands,  private  interests  were  allowed  to 
take  precedence  over  public  welfare,  for  in  1856  the  State  school  com- 
missioner, in  his  report,  said: 

I  repeat,  there  ia  no  question  that  the  school  lands  are  daily  being  sacrificed.  It 
seems  that  the  commissioners  in  many  instances  are  eager  for  a  wholesale  disposal  of 
the  lands.  The  lands  are  converted  into  money,  but  no  schools  are  established. 
By  a  combination  of  interested  persons,  the  lands  may  be  frequently  sacrificed. 

In  1858  the  same  officer  said: 

The  almost  total  inattention  manifested  by  the  county  commissioners  to  the  plain 
provisions  of  the  law  is  the  cause  of  much  embarrassment  in  the  practical  operation 
of  the  law  establishing  the  common-school  system.  The  faiOure  of  our  common-echool 
system  I  do  not  think  is  attributable  so  much  to  any  intrinsic  defect  in  the  law  as 
from  the  total  disregard  of  its  requirements  shown  by  many  of  the  officers  intrusted 
with  its  enforcement. 

THE  WOBKmO  OF  TBB  LAW  OF  1853. 

In  November,  1854,  Gov.  Elias  N.  Conway  said: 

We  have  a  common-school  law  intended  as  a  system  of  establishing  common  schools 
in  all  parts  of  the  State;  but  for  want  of  adequate  means  there  are  very  few  in  operation 
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As  a  subsidiary  fund  he  recommended  that  the  countj  court  be 
authorized,  when  the  coimty  so  desired,  to  appropriate  the  poll  tax 
for  primary  education.  This,  together  with  ike  seminary  and  saline 
funds,  ''added  to  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  sixteenth  sections,  and 
other  school  f imds  would  insure  to  every  coimty  *  *  *  some  free 
schools/' 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  first  official  utterance  proposing  taxa- 
tion as  a  solution  of  the  problem. 

BEPORTS  ON  THE   SCHOOLS,    1854-1861. 

In  1854  David  B.^  Greer,  then  secretary  of  state  and  ex  officio 
''State  commissioner  of  comimon  schools,''  made  his  first  report  and 
thus  summarized  the  difficulties:  From  many  coimties  no  report  had 
been  received  and  many  counties,  probably,  had  no  school  organiza- 
tion whatsoever  imder  the  law  then  in  force,  but  were  still  acting 
under  the  older  law;  county  school  commissioners  were  embarrassed 
by  defects  in  the  law;  frequent  changes  made  it  difficult  to  follow, 
and  by  the  time  the  law  began  to  be  understood  it  was  repealed.  He 
said: 

The  condition  of  conunon  dcfaools  in  the  State  presents  a  gloomy  picture,  but  the, 
friends  of  education  should  not  be  discouraged .  The  same  difficulties  experienced  by 
Arkansas  in  their  establishment  have  been  more  or  less  felt  in  all  the  new  and  sparsely 
settled  States. 

He  reviews  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  school  authorities :  One 
thousand  five  hundred  sections  of  school  lands;  seminary  and  saline 
lands,  fines,  forfeitures,  and  other  sources.  In  many  townships  there 
were  ''ample  means/*  but  no  effort  had  been  made  to  estabhsh schools. 
He  failed  to  realize  that  without  public  taxation  public  schools  can 
never  succeed,  but  he  did  realize  that — 

the  great  obstacle  in  the  organization  of  common  schools  is  not  so  much  a  deficiency 
in  the  means  to  sustain  them,  but  it  is  attributable  to  the  indifference  that  pervades 
the  public  mind  on  the  subject  of  education. 

He  made  at  least  one  great  step  forward  in  educational  statesman- 
ship when  he  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  State  superintendent 
of  public  schools,  *'a  man  of  ability  and  education,"  "an  enlightened 
and  zealous  superintendent,"  who  should  go  out  among  the  people, 
and  with  the  spirit  of  the  missionary  preach  the  doctrine  of  educa- 
tional salvation. 

Mr.  Greer  was  able  also  to  make  some  report  on  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  the  counties.  He  reports  school  fimds  in  the  hands  of  the 
various  school  commissioners  of  the  counties,  as  follows:  Benton, 
$2,022.08;  Bradley,  $4,392.88;  Carroll,  $2,768;  Columbia,  $7,488; 
Conway,  $2,564;  Crittenden,  $5,133.28;  Dallas,  $4,045.75;  Desha, 
$9,794.29;     Drew,    $1,099.29;     Franklin,    $6,179.19;    Hempstead, 
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$2,949.77;  Independence,  $4,399.45;  Jackson,  $7,022;  Jeflfereon, 
$20,401.42;  Johnson,  $4,603.97;  Lafayette,  $2,142.06;  Ouachita, 
$10,600;  Phillips,  $4,223.75;  Pope,  $3,397.67;  Prairie,  $4,298.52; 
Randolph,  $4,865;  Scott,  $2,060.11;  Sebastian,  $6,645.77;  Union, 
$21,795.71;  Van  Buren,  $800.60;  Washington,  $9,228.74;  Yell, 
$2,893.1 1 .  These  sums  were  made  up  from  three  or  more  sources  and 
represented  the  principal  of  the  school  funds  which  the  counties  had 
been  able  to  accumulate  up  to  that  time.  If  we  assume  that  all  were 
invested  in  good  securities,  paying  10  per  cent  interest,  they  were  still, 
in  most  cases,  utterly  inadequate  for  supporting  the  necessary  schools. 
Curiously  enough,  these  3ums  seem  to  bear  Uttle  relation  to  the 
amounts  which  the  same  report  says  were  expended  by  the  various 
counties. 

Chicot  County  reported  1  school,  with  2  teachers,  and  a  salary 
expenditure  of  $1,800  per  annum.  There  were  57  children  at  school. 
Desha  reported  2  schools,  with  35  children,  and  a  salary  account  of 
$400  per  annum.  Jackson  County  reported  22  free  schools,  with  500 
children  in  attendance;  salaries,  $4,062.  Jefferson  County  reported 
10  schools,  with  200  children;  salaries  for  county  schools,  $1,200;  4 
other  teachers,  at  $30  per  month.  Ouachita  reported  4  schools,  with 
141  pupils.  Union  County  expended  $732  for  common  schools.  This 
was  all  in  the  way  of  report  that  the  State  school  commissioner  was 
able  in  his  official  capacity  to  coax  out  of  careless,  indifferent,  and 
negligent  school  trustees.  The  school  census  of  1854  showed  that 
there  were  61,382  children  under  21  years  of  age,  indicating  a  popula- 
tion of  about  40,000  between  6  and  21. 

The  report  for  the  next  two  years  (1854-1856)  was  even  more 
discouraging.  In  it  Mr.  Greer  does  not  attempt  statistics.  He  says 
reports  had  been  received  from  about  one-half  of  the  counties.  These 
were,  in  nearly  every  case,  vague,  inexpUcit,  and  unsatisfactory; 
funds  were  in  a  confused  condition;  debtors  to  the  funds  were  in 
some  cases  insolvent;  one  tpwnship  on  the  Mississippi  River  had  a 
fund  of  $20,000  and  few  children,  but  this  could  not  be  transferred  to 
the  township  in  which  the  children  actually  lived  without  violating 
the  agreement  with  the  Federal  Government.  He  thought  there  were 
about  25  conmion  schools  in  the  State,  organized  and  sustained  out 
of  the  common-school  fund.  ''This,"  he  says,  "is  a  discouraging 
commentary  upon  our  'common  school  system.'  "  He  acknowledges 
the  "almost  entire  failure  successfully  to  organize  and  establish  com- 
mon schools  in  Arkansas,"  and  urged  that  the  sale  of  school  lands 
should  be  suspended. 

Shinn  estimates  that  in  1854  about  25  per  cent  of  the  pupils  of 
school  age  were  in  the  country  schools  and  another  25  per  cent  in 
the  private  academies  and  in  schools  outside  of  the  State.  Gov. 
EUas  N.  Conway  says  in  his  message  of  1854  that  "goad  schools  for 
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educating  the  rising  generation  have  been  and  are  being  established 
in  almost  every  section  of  the  State/'  although  he  adds  in  regard  to 
the  common  schools  that  "for  want  of  adequate  means,  there  are 
few  in  operation." 

In  the  report  of  S.  M.  Weaver,  State  school  commissioner  for  1859- 
60,  we  have  a  record  of  two  counties: 

In  Crawford  County  there  were  10  schools,  9  male  teachers,  1  female.  The  enumer- 
ation was  2,420.  There  was  received  from  State  funds,  $143.30;  from  county  fund, 
$1,431.72,  and  from  township  fuki,  $6,131,  making  a  total  of  $7,706.02.  The  average 
wages  paid  the  teachers  was  $27  per  month.  Poinsett  County  reported  six  school- 
houses  and  927  children.  The  amount  expended  for  common  schools  was  $500,  and 
the  number  of  children  attending,  80. 

From  the  public  school  census  of  the  State  for  1860,  Shinn  reports 
that  there  were  652  common  schools  in  operation,  distributed  as 
follows:  Arkansas  County,  7;  Benton,  21;  Bradley,  15;  Crawford,  24; 
Conway,  19;  Carroll,  24;  Qark,  6;  Calhoun,  8;  Craighead,  2;  Frank- 
lin, 22;  Hempstead,  25;  Hot  Spring,  10;  Independence,  21;  Izard, 
13;  Jefferson,  12;  Johnson,  49;  Lawrence,  3;  Lafayette,  8;  Madison, 
22;  iGssissippi,  2;  Monroe,  8;  Montgomery,  4;  Newton,  4;  Ouachita, 
28;  Perry,  8;  PhilUps,  22;  Poinsett,  11;  Polk,  9;  Pulaski,  13;  Ran- 
dolph, 10;  Saline,  40;  Searcy,  6;  Sebastian,  21;  Scott,  10;  Sevier,  11; 
St.  Francis,  15;  Union,  29;  Washington,  57;  White,  29;  and  Yell,  2. 
Twelve  counties  are  not  reported.  Some  of  these  were  counties 
where  public  schools  had  been  successfully  operated  in  the  years 
immediately  preceding  1860,  and  he  estimates  that  750  schools  for 
the  year  1860  would  not  be  far  wrong.  According  to  the  same 
report,  there  were  19,242  pupils  in  attendance. 

Gov.  Conway  was  not  dJscoiu'aged.  In  his  message  in  1858  he 
again  ui^es  that  county  courts  be  allowed  to  appropriate  their  poll 
tax  to  schools  if  they  * 'choose,"  and  suggests  that  those  ''rewards 
and  immunities"  mentioned  in  the  constitution  of  1836  for  "the 
promotion  and  improvement  of  arts,  science,  commerce,  manu- 
factiu'es,  and  natiu'al  history"  be  provided  for  by  law. 

In  his  message  of  1860  he  points  out  some  of  the  difficulties  and 
weaknesses  of  the  system: 

The  semiimry  and  aaline  funds,  when  distributed  to  the  several  counties  ♦  ♦  * 
are  placed  under  the  control  of  the  county  authorities  ♦  ♦  ♦.  The  common-school 
fund  arising  from  other  sources  must  be  sufficiently  large  in  many  of  the  conununities 
to  justify  the  establishement  of  some  free  schools.  But  as  the  funds  and  common 
schools  are,  by  law,  placed  under  the  control  of  the  county  and  township  officers, 
the  executive  has  not  sufficient  information  *  *  *  to  determine  whether  the  fund 
is  properly  taken  care  of  or  not,  and  sacredly  applied,  as  it  should  be,  toward  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  of  the  county.' 

To  the  same  session  of  the  assembly  (1860)  Gov.  Henry  M.  Rector 
reported  that  out  of  55  county  common-school  commissioners  only 
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3  had  reported  to  the  State  school  commissioner,  ''two  of  which 
reports  are  totally  devoid  of  the  required  information."  He  esti- 
mates that  under  the  law  7,755  men  were  required  ''  to  perform  what 
10  would  do  better.*'  He  proposed  to  take  such  seminary  fimds  as 
were  not  already  appropriated  to  the  common  schools  to  build  two 
coUegeSi  and  remarks: 

The  common-school  system  also  seems  to  be  radically  defective.  In  the  last  report 
made  by  the  secretary  of  state,  as  State  commissioner  of  common  schools,  it  may  be 
seen  that  there  are  only  25  common  schools  organized  and  kept  up  in  the  State  from 
the  common-school  fund.    This  is  a  sad  commentary  upon  the  present  system.^ 

Such  were  the  final  official  words  on  the  common  schools  of  ante 
bellum  Arkansas.  The  Federal  censuses  for  1840,  1850,  and  1860 
give  us  a  few  additional  figures  which  may  be  added  to  supplement 
the  meager  State  reports. 

From  the  Federal  census  of  1840  we  find: 

Academies  and  grammar  schools 8 

Number  of  scholars 300 

Primary  and  common  schools 113 

Number  of  scholars 2, 614 

Number  of  scholars  at  public  charge None  reported. 

Number  of  white  persons  over  20  years  of  age  who  can  not  read  and  write 6, 567 

Number  of  white  persons  over  20  years  of  age  in  State 30, 555 

Percentage  of  illiterate  adults 21. 5 

Of  the  39  coimties  comprising  the  State  of  Arkansas  in  1840,  29 
are  reported  as  having  academies,  grammar  schools,  or  primary  and 
common  schools;  none,  according  to  this  report,  being  at  public 
charge.  Thirteen  were  reported  as  being  in  Washington  Countyi  8 
in  Carrolli  and  7  in  Sevier. 

The  census  of  1850  reports  the  school  attendance  as  returned  by 
families  at  23,361.  Classified  according  to  the  character  of  the 
institution  there  were: 

(1)  Three  colleges  with  14  teachers  and  150  pupils,  with  a  total 
annual  income  of  $3,100  derived  from  miscellaneous,  or,  as  it  is  called 
in  the  report,  **6ther  sources." 

(2)  Ninety  ^'academies  and  other  schools,''  with  126  teachers  and 
2,407  pupils,  report  a  total  income  from  ** other  sources"  of  $27,937. 

(3)  The  pubUc  schools  reported  numbered  353,  with  355  teachers 
and  8,493  pupils.  These  report  a  total  income  of  $43,763,  which  was 
divided  according  to  its  source:  From  endowment,  $1,720;  from  tax- 
ation, $250;  from  public  funds,  $8,959;  from  other  sources,  $32,834. 
Of  these  353  schools,  91  are  reported  as  using  public  funds.  From 
eight  counties  there  was  no  report;  two  coimties  report  but  a  single 
school  each;  two  report  but  2  each,  while  Jefferson,  Poinsett,  Scott, 
^d  White  Coimties  were  reported  with  10  schools  each;  Pope  and 
Pulaski  with   11   each;  Independence,   Madison,   St.  Francis,   and 
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Sevier,  12;  Lawrence;  14;  Saline,  20;  Carroll,  23;  and  Washington, 
30.  The  number  of  schools,  however,  bore  little  relation  to  the 
income  from  public  fimds.  Out  of  51  coimties  in  the  State,  only  14 
reported  any  income  from  public  fimds,  ranging  from  $2,006  in 
Ouachita  down  to  $75  in  Carroll.  But  a  single  coxmty  reported  any 
school  income  as  derived  from  taxation.  This  was  $250  in  Desha. 
Only  two  reported  any  income  from  endowment,  which  was  $1,400 
in  Chicot  and  $320  in  Hempstead. 

But,  imfortimately,  these  figures  tell  little,  for  the  sources  of  the 
''endowment"  fimd  and  of  the  '^public  fimds"  are  not  known,  except 
that  they  were  not  derived  from  taxation,  and  it  is  not  certain  that 
the  '*other  sources"  does  not  include  some  ''public  funds." 

As  adjuncts  to  the  work  of  education  it  may  be  noted  that  in  1850 
there  were  9  weekly  newspapers  in  Arkansas,  with  a  total  yearly  circu- 
lation of  377,000  copies.  There  was  one  public  library  contaiiling 
250  volumes  and  two  Sunday-school  libraries  with  170  volumes. 
In  1860  the  public  libraries  had  increased  to  102,  with  22,210  volimiesi 
and  the  Sunday-school  libraries  to  13,  with  1,011. 

In  1850  there  were  65,395  white  adults  20  years  of  age  and  over  in 
the  State.  Of  this  nxmiber  16,809,  or  25.7  per  cent  could  not  read  or 
write.  The  census  for  1860  reports  that  these  illiterate  adults  had 
increased  to  23,642.  It  reports  the  educational  resoiux^es  of  the 
State  as  follows: 

(1)  There  were  4  colleges,  with  9  teachers  and  225  pupils.  They 
had  a  total  income  of  $300  from  public  funds  and  $5,285  from  other 
sources. 

(2)  *Of  academies  and  other  schools  there  were  109,  with  168 
teachers  and  4,415  pupils.  These  reported  $6,300  from  endowment, 
$700  from  taxation,  $8,645  from  public  funds,  and  $52,501  from  other 
sources. 

(3)  Of  public  schools  there  were  727,  with  757  teachers  and  19,242 
pupils;  they  had  an  income  of  $200  from  endowment,  $1,100  from 
taxation,  $13,356  from  public  fimds,  and  $105,957  from  other  sources. 

In  these  census  tables  it  is  impossible  to  discover  the  line  of  demar- 
cation between  what  are  called  '^public  schools"  and  what  are  called 
'*  academies."  The  difference  represents  probably,  in  part,  the  style 
of  title  preferred  by  the  individual  giving  the  information  to  the 
census  taker.  According  to  the  report  academies  received  on  an 
average  $143  each  from  endowment  and  public  fimds,  while  the 
public  schools  received  a  little  more  than  $20  each  from  the  same 
sources.  The  average  income  of  the  academies  from  all  sources  was 
a  little  over  $542,  while  that  of  the  public  schools  was  a  little  less 
than  $180  each.  It  will  be  noted,  further,  that  while,  according  to 
the  Federal  census  of  1860  the  ''academies  and  other  schools" 
received  in  round  numbers  23  per  cent  of  their  income  from  endow- 
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ment,  taxation,  and  public  funds,  and  77  per  cent  from  ''other 
sources,"  the  ''public  schools"  received  only  20  per  cent  from  endow- 
ment, taxation,  and  public  fimds,  and  80  per  cent  from  "other  sources." 
In  other  words,  the  public  schools,  from  the  standpoint  of  support, 
were  less  public  than  the  academies,  which  were  confessedly  private 
institutions. 

To  summarize  the  conditions  affecting  the  public-school  situation 
in  Arkansas  up  to  1861 : 

It  18  evident  that  the  income  from  the  land  funds  had  accomplished 
little  toward  universal  education  in  Arkansas.  It  is  equally  true 
that  much  had  been  accomplished  in  an  educational  way,  but  it  was 
mamly  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  private  academy  sup- 
ported by  private  endowment  and  tuition  fees.  The  State,  so  far 
as  it  had  entered  at  all  into  the  educational  field,  performed  only 
the  duties  of  administration.  The  public  lands  donated  for  schools 
had  been  badly  managed  in  the  main.  They  had  often  been  sacri- 
ficed; the  money  received  had  sometime^  been  badly  invested,  and 
in  part  lost  in  the  financial  panic  of  1837  and  succeeding  years. 
The  State  still  regarded  the  business  of  education  as  private,  personal, 
optional,  patriarchal,  aristocratic,  and  religious.  The  consciousness 
of  social  solidarity  had  not  dawned,  and  the  State  felt  itself  imder 
little  educational  obligation  to  the  rising  generation.  This  was  not 
peculiar  to  Arkansas.    It  was  the  spirit  of  the  time. 

The  question  of  taxation  as  the  main  source  of  school  support  had, 
perhaps,  hardly  been  seriously  considered.  There  had  been,  how- 
ever, a  small  income  from  this  source,  and  that  the  modem  idea  was 
dawning  is  found  in  the  recommendation  of  the  State  school  com- 
missioner and  of  the  governor  in  1854,  that  the  general  assembly 
authorize  the  county  court  to  appropriate  the  poll  tax  for  school  pur- 
poses. But  this  proposal  did  not  become  a  law  until  the  promulgar 
tion  of  the  constitution  of  1868. 

There  had  been  developed  out  of  the  lands  donated  by  the  Federal 
Qovemment  for  school  purposes  two  funds  that  in  part  survived  the 
risks  of  war  and  are  to-day  of  material  help  to  primary  education. 
These  were: 

(1)  The  permanent  school  fimd,  made  up  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  Qovemment  lands  other  than  the  sixteenth  sections  but 
including  the  seminary  and  saline  lands;  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
lands  and  other  property  accruing  to  the  State  by  escheat,  or  from 
sales  of  estrays,  imclaimed  dividends,  or  unclaimed  shares  of  estates 
of  deceased  persons,  etc. 

(2)  The  sixteenth-section  fund,  made  up  entirely  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  the  sixteenth  sections. 

The  statistical  history  of  these  two  funds  is  given  in  Chapter  IX. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
THE  MURPHY  ADMINISTRATION,  1864-1868. 

''Inter  arma  leges  silent''  is  a  maxim  that  applies  to  education  even 
more  than  to  law.  A  short  act  here  and  there  relating  to  some  phase 
of  school  administration  appears  in  the  legislation  of  the  war  period, 
but  nothing  more.  The  Confederate  government  in  Arkansas  was 
pressed  too  hard  by  the  Federal  authorities  to  think  of  education. 
Confederate  success  in  Arkansas  was  short-lived.  Gen.  Steele,  of  the 
Union  Army,  occupied  Little  Rock  September  10,  1863.  From  that 
time  Little  Rock  and  that  part  of  the  State  to  the  north  and  northeast 
of  the  river  remained  imder  Union  control  till  the  end  of  the  war. 
The  Confederate  State  government  withdrew  to  the  southwest  and 
established  its  headquarters  at  Washington,  Hempstead  County, 
where  a  session  of  the  l^islatiu'e  was  held  September  22  to  October  2, 
1864. 

With  the  conquest  of  the  northern  half  of  the  State  there  came 
comparative  quiet,  and  with  it  the  desire  of  and  necessity  for  civil 
government.  Union  meetings  were  held  in  Fort  Smith,  Van  Buren, 
and  other  places,  and  by  a  proclamation  of  President  Lincoln, 
December  8,  1863,  the  inhabitants  of  tbis  section  of  the  State  were 
authorized  to  renew  their  alliance  and  form  a  State  government. 
The  local  leader  in  this  movement  was  Isaac  Minphy,  a  native  of 
Pittsbuigh,  Pa.,  who  had  migrated  to  Arkansas  at  an  early  age  and 
had  for  many  years  practiced  law  and  pedagogy.  He  had  been  a 
strong  Union  man,  and  had  alone  voted  against  the  ordinance  of 
secession,  and  to  him  the  people  looked  for  guidance.  The  conven- 
tion met  at  Little  Rock  January  4-23,  1864,  and  drew  up  a  constitu- 
tion in  which  they  reproduced  the  educational  sections  of  the  consti- 
tution of  1836. 

Isaac  Murphy  was  chosen  by  the  convention  provisional  governor 
of  the  reconstructed  State  and  was  inaugurated  January  20,  1864. 
He  was  then  chosen  by  popular  vote  for  the  foiur-year  term  and  was 
again  inaugmrat^d  on  April  18,  1864.  He  found  himself  representing 
one  of  two  rival  governments  in  the  State;  there  were  two  armies  in 
the  field;  there  was  not  a  dollar  in  his  treasury;  indeed  all  the 
machineiy  of  a  State  government  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Confeder- 
ates, and  Murphy's  machineiy  had  to  be  created  de  novo,  but  he 
gamed  many  adherents  by  an  offer  of  pardon  to  Confederates  while 
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the  war  was  yet  in  progress  and  many  more  by  liberal  interpretation 
of  the  President's  proclamation  of  pardon  after  it  was  over.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  his  administration  was  conservative  and  pacific,  and  with 
the  return  of  the  general  peace  a  period  of  recuperation  b^an. 

In  his  message  to  the  Union  legislature  of  1864  Gov.  Murphy  states 
that  no  public  schools  were  then  in  existence  and  recommends  a 
system  of  imiversal  education.    He  says: 

As  this  is  the  first  session  of  the  legislature  of  the  free  State  of  Arkansas,  I  trust  that 
your  honorable  body  will  provide  by  law  that  every  child  in  the  State  shall  have  an 
opportunity  of  acquiring  a  good  education,  and  not  only  give  the  opportunity,  but 
make  the  education  of  the  rising  generation  a  duty  to  ttie  State,  to  be  enfiurced  by 
proper  penalties.    Ignorance  leads  to  slavery;  intelligence  to  freedom. > 

A  bill  to  amend  the  existing  school  law,  introduced  May  28,  1864, 
proposed  that  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  tax  on  all  property  be 
kept  and  paid  in  as  a  common-school  fimd  to  be  used  for  lands  and 
buildings.' 

In  the  house  journal  there  is  a  long  and  eloquent  report  from  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  education,  in  which  he  presents  a 
heavy  indictment  of  the  ante  bellum  management  of  the  school 
lands,  the  sting  of  which  is  not  entirely  removed  even  when  we  make 
ample  allowance  for  partisan  bitterness.    He  says: 

They  have  mismanaged  and  squandered  to  a  great  extent  the  appropriations  or 
donations  made  by  the  United  States  to  this  State  for  school  purposes.  *  *  *  We 
have  had  over  1,000,000  acres  of  land  appropriated  in  this  State  to  purposes  of  educa- 
tion, but  under  the  management  of  our  public  functionaries  it  has  amounted  to  almost 
nothing. 

He  then  urges  that  a  State  superintendent  of  education  be  appointed 
and  that  a  common-school  fimd,  based  on  ad  valorem  taxation  of  all 
property,  be  created,  but  nothing  definite  was  done  by  this  l^isla- 
twe.* 

The  first  legislative  action  imder  the  constitution  of  1864  was  that 
by  the  assembly  of  1866-67,  which  was  so  largely  made  up  of  Confed- 
erates that  it  was  styled  by  its  enemies  the  ''rebel"  legislature.  In 
his  message  to  this  body,  in  November,  1866,  Gov.  Murphy  lu^es  the 
establishment  of  a  free-school  system  based  on  taxation.    He  said: 

The  people  are  beginning  to  feel  that  ignorance  is  a  crime  deeply  injurious  to  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  society,  for  which  not  only  parents,  but  the  government  also, 
are  responsible.  The  experience  of  all  enlightened  countries  has  proved  that  popular 
education  can  only  be  diffused  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  government,  by 
stringent  legal  requirements  on  parents,  and  furnishing  the  necessary  means  to  build 
up  and  sustain  schools  for  all  classes.  *  *  *  To  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  ci 
the  legislature  I  respectfully  refer  this  urgent  and  important  subject,  trusting  that 
measures  may  be  adopted  to  inaugurate  a  system  of  public  schools  that  wiU  place  our 
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State  eta  an  equality  with  other  States  in  educational  faciliiiee.    *    *    *    Hereafter, 
if  the  State  has  free  schools,  they  must  be  supported  by  taxation,  as  in  other  SU^.^ 

In  the  same  month  F.  R.  Earle,  sometime  teacher  and  major  m 
the  Confederate  army,  college  president,  and  representative  of  the 
old  regime,  reported  an  educational  bill  in  which  he  condemned  the 
old  or. ante  helium  system  as  ''wholly  inadequate  to  the  work  and 
incapable  of  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  hour."  The  bill  proposed 
to  make  education  a  department  by  itself  and  with  its  own  head,  the 
basis  of  support  being  public  taxation. 

It  shoidd  be  remembered  that  the  members  of  this  assembly  had 
lived  under  the  ante  helium  common-school  regime  and  had  seen  its 
successes  and  its  shortcomings.  They  clearly  realized  that  public 
education  without  pubUc  taxation  was  impossible.  On  March  18, 
1867,  they  passed  a  law  which  has  since  become  in  many  respects  the 
organic  basis  of  public  education  in  Arkansas.  It  is  particularly 
worthy  of  note,  because  it  was  the  work  of  men  who  had  long  been 
residents  of  the  State,  had  seen  service  in  the  Confederate  Army,  and 
had  not  been  coerced  by  outside  influences.  It  shows  to  a  remark- 
able d^ree  the  capacity  of  its  f ramers  to  realize  the  immense  changes 
that  had  come  into  southern  life  as  a  result  of  the  war,  their  power  to 
divest  themselves  of  the  ideas  under  which  they  had  been  reared,  and 
their  ability  to  adapt  themselves  and  the  organization  of  their  gov- 
ernment to  these  new  conditions. 

The  act  of  March  18, 1867,  entitled  ''An  act  to  establish  a  common- 
school  system  in  the  State,'*  provided: 

That  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  system  of  common-school  education  in  this 
State  a  tax  is  hereby  levied  of  20  cents  on  every  $100  worth  of  the  taxable  property  in 
this  state,  and  shall  be  collected  and  paid  into  the  State  treasury  annually  in  the  same 
manner  as  now  provided  by  law  for  the  other  State  taxes:  Pravukd,  This  tax  shall  not 
be  levied  on  the  property  of  persons  of  color. 

The  second  section  prohibited  the  use  of  said  fund  for  any  other 
purpose  than  that  of  common  schools.  The  third  section  provided 
that  all  white  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  should  be  entitled 
to  the  provisions  of  the  law.  The  fourth  section  provided  for  the 
election  of  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction  by  the  electors  of 
the  State,  beginning  at  the  general  election  in  1868,  and  for  an 
appointment  by  the  legislature  for  the  interim.  Sections  5,  6,  and  7 
prescribed  the  duties  of  said  officer.  Section  8  provided  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  county  school  conunissioner  in  each  county  at  the  general 
election  of  1868.  Sections  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  and  14  prescribed  the 
general  duties  of  said  conunissioner,  which  included  the  making  of 
reports  on  pupils,  salaries,  etc.,  the  examining  of  teachers  and  grant- 
ing certificates,  prorating  the  county  apportionment  among  the  sepa- 

i8€oate  Jour.,  1868,  pp.  «M2. 
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rate  schools,  etc.  Section  15  constituted  eacH  congressional  township 
a  school  district.  Section  16  enabled  any  incorporated  town  to 
become  a  school  district.  Section  17  provided*  for  the  election  of 
three  trustees  in  each  school  district.  Sections  18,  19,  and  20  pre- 
scribed the  duties  of  said  trustees.  Section  21  made  the  school  year 
begin  on  the  1st  day  of  October.  Section  22  provided  that,  if  the 
trustees  should — 

faU  to  have  a  school  taught  of  at  least  three  months'  duration  in  any  one  year,  or  the 
president  thereof  fsAl  to  make  the  annual  report  as  required  under  this  act,  said  db> 
trict  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  part  of  the  school  funds  provided  under  this  act,  and 
the  common-school  commissioner  shall  proceed  to  apportion  the  moneys  of  the  district 
thus  failing  among  the  districts  which  have  complied  with  the  requirements  of  this 
act 

In  accord  with  the  terms  of  this  act  the  general  assembly  in  joint 
session  on  March  19,  1867,  chose  F.  R.  Earle,  then  president  of  Cane 
Hill  College,  the  first  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  Arkansas. 
He  was  not,  however,  allowed  to  exercise  the  duties  of  his  office,  for 
by  a  military  order  of  Gen.  E.  O.  C.  Ord,  in  charge  of  Military  District 
No.  4,  dated  August  9,  1867,  the  validity  of  his  election  was  denied 
and  "the  services  of  the  office,"  it  was  declared,  "are  not  needed." 
Prof.  Shinn  remarks,  however,  that  "many  schools  were  opened  under 
the  new  law." 

The  service  of  this  regime,  then,  was  not  so  much  the  actual  organi- 
zation of  schools,  but  the  creation  of  resources  which  made  the  schools 
of  the  future  a  possibility.  For  this  service  the  "rebel"  legislature  of 
1866-67  and  the  Union  governor,  Murphy,  deserve  to  be  held  in  grate- 
ful remembrance  by  the  people  of  Arkansas. 

Thiswastheend  of  educationaleffortsby  the  Murphy  regime.  When 
he  went  out  of  office  on  July  2,  1868,  he  turned  over  to  his  recon- 
struction successor  $50,500  in  United  States  bonds  and  $203,923.95 
in  United  States  currency.*  Furthermore,  the  State  auditor's  report 
shows  that  there  was  collected  under  the  law  of  March  18,  1867,  on 
account  of  public  schools,  and  paid  into  the  State  treasury,  from 
April  25,  1867,  to  July  2,  1868,  mclusive: 

First  quarter,  1868 $3,983.51 

Second  quarter,  1868 59, 870. 05 

Partof  third  quarter,  ending  July  2,  1868 1,021.76 

64,875.32 

This  sum  represents  the  results  of  the  first  general  taxes  ever  levied 
in  the  State  of  Arkansas  for  public  education. 

1  See  treasurer's  report  dmted  Nov.  23, 1868,  pp.  41  and  43.  If oxphy  himself  says  that  he  left  in  the  treas- 
ury $122,587.  The  diflerence  is  perhaps  due  to  the  deduction  of  claims  chargeable  agahist  the  general  reve- 
nue and  may  be  taken  as  the  net  surplus  turned  over  to  the  new  administration. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  RECONSTRUCTION  REGIME,  1868-1874. 

In  the  meantime  Congress  had  passed  the  act  of  March  2,  1867, 
generally  known  as  the  reconstruction  act.  In  accord  with  the 
terms  of  this  act  a  convention  met  in  Little  Rock  in  January,  1868, 
and  adopted  a  new  constitution  of  which  the  educational  provisions 
are  as  follows: 

Section  1.  A  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  intelligence  among  all  clasBea 
being  esBential  to  the  preservation  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  the  gen* 
end  assembly  shall  establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  free  schools  for  the  gratuitous 
instruction  of  all  persons  in  this  State  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21  years,  and  the 
iandB  appropriated  for  the  support  of  common  schools  shall  be  distributed  to  the 
several  counties  in  proportion  to  Hie  number  of  children  and  youths  therein  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  21  years,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law;  but  no 
religious  or  other  sect  or  sects  shaU  ever  have  any  exclusive  right  to,  or  control  of 
any  part  of,  the  school  funds  of  this  State. 

Skc.  2.  The  supervision  of  public  schools  shall  be  vested  in  a  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  and  such  other  officers  as  the  general  assembly  may  provide.  The 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  receive  such  salary  and  perform  such 
duties  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  3.  The  general  assembly  shall  establish  and  maintain  a  State  imiversity,  with 
departments  for  instruction  in  teaching,  in  agriculture,  and  the  natural  sciences,  as 
soon  as  the  public-school  fund  will  p^mit. 

Sec  4.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been,  or  hereafter  may  be,  granted  by 
the  United  States  to  this  State,  and  not  otherwise  appropriated  by  the  United  States 
or  this  State;  also  all  mines  [moneys],  stocks,  bonds,  lands,  and  other  property  now 
belonging  to  any  fund  for  purposes  of  education;  also  the  net  proceeds  of  all  sales  of 
knds  and  other  property  and  effects  that  may  accrue  to  this  State  by  escheat,  or  from 
sales  of  estrays,  or  from  unclaimed  dividends  or  distributive  shares  of  the  estates  of 
deceased  persons,  or  from  fines,  penalties,  or  forfeitures;  also  any  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  sales  of  pifblic  lands  which  may  have  been,  or  hereafter  may  be,  paid  over  to  this 
State  (Congress  consenting);  also  the  grants,  gifts,  or  devises  that  may  have  been,  or 
hereafter  may  be,  made  to  this  State,  and  not  otherwise  appropriated  by  the  terms  of 
the  grant,  gift,  or  devise,  shaU  be  securely  invested  and  sacredly  preserved  as  a  public- 
school  fund,  which  shall  be  the  common  property  of  the  State,  the  annual  income 
of  which  fund,  together  with  $1  per  capita,  to  be  annually  assessed  on  every  male 
inhabitant  of  &is  State  over  the  age  of  21  years,  and  so  much  of  the  ordinary  annual 
revenue  of  the  State  as  may  be  necessary,  shall  be  Mthfully  appropriated  for  estab* 
lishing  and  maintaining  the  free  schools  and  the  university  in  this  article  provided 
for,  and  for  no  other  uses  or  purposes  whatever. 

Sec.  7.  In  case  the  public-school  fund  shall  be  insufficient  to  sustain  a  free  school 
at  least  three  months  in  every  year  in  each  school  district,  in  this  State,  the  general 
assembly  shall  provide  by  law  for  raising  such  deficiency  by  levying  such  tax  upon 
all  taxable  property  in  each  county,  township,  or  school  district  as  may  be  deemed 
proper. 
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Sbo.  9.  Provision  ahall  also  be  made  by  general  laws  for  raising  such  sum  or  sums 
of  money,  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  in  each  school  district,  as  may  be  necessary  tar 
the  building  and  furnishing  of  a  sufficient  nimiber  of  suitable  schoolhousee  for  the 
accommodation  of  all  the  pupilet  within  the  limits  of  the  several  school  districts. 

As  will  be  quickly  noticed,  this  constitution  showed  the  l^islative 
tendency  which  characterized  many  others  of  that  generation.  It 
was  prolix  and  detailed,  but  it  fixed  the  following  progressive  f eatiu^es : 

1.  The  education  of  all,  white  and  black;  other  efforts  had  not 
gone  beyond  the  whites. 

2.  The  permanent  school  fimd,  which  in  one  form  or  another  was 
as  old  as  the  State  itself. 

3.  A  general  tax  for  education,  which  had  been  inaugurated  imder 
the  former  r^ime. 

4.  The  poll  tax  of  $1  for  public  schools.  This  had  been  discussed 
in  earlier  years,  but  without  results. 

5.  The  principle  of  local  taxation  to  supplement  general  fimds. 
This  featinre  seems  to  have  been  entirely  new  in  Arkansas. 

The  fundamental  laws  under  which  the  educational  authorities  were 
now  to  work,  had  they  been  enacted  imder  other  circumstances  and 
enjoyed  the  support  of  the  best  ele&ients  of  the  population,  might 
have  brought  success. 

Prof.  Shinn,  who  may  be  taken  as  a  representative  of  the  old  native 
element,  says  of  the  constitution: 

In  the  main  it  was  an  admirable  document,  and  had  it  been  left  to  the  free  vote  d 
all  the  citizens  might  have  lived  a  longer  life.  The  educational  law  of  1866  was 
retarded,  and  the  measures  substituted,  althou^  equally  broad  and  comprehensive^ 
had  to  bear  the  odium  of  reconstruction.  Despite  this  there  was  a  continuous  growth, 
and  when  the  release  came  there  was  a  bound  forward  which  was  remarkable. 

The  reconstruction  constitution  went  into  effect  on  April  1,  1868. 
The  assembly  met  on  the  2d  and  remained  in  session  till  thQ  23d  of 
July.    To  this  assembly  Gk)v.  Murphy  said,  in  his  message  of  April  3 : 

On  the  subject  of  education,  I  will  say  in  addition  to  what  is  said  in  the  measage 
referred  to  [that  of  Nov.  8,  1866],  that  every  child  in  the  State  of  sang  mind  should 
receive  a  thorough  American  education,  be  taught  the  value  and  uses  of  freedom,  the 
nature  of  republican  government,  and  the  importance  of  selecting  honest  and  capable 
agents  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  State.  In  addition  to  the  iisual  literature  of  the 
schools,  also  the  great  moral  and  religious  principles  on  which  all  republican  govern- 
ments rest  as  a  safe  foundation.  Education,  morality,  and  religion,  univeraaUy  dif- 
fused, are  the  foundation  rocks  on  which  freedom  must  rest  to  secure  its  prosperity; 
and  on  the  same  basis,  prosperity,  wealth,  and  honor  are  secure  of  permanent  and 
accelerated  advancement.^ 

Powell  Clayton,  the  reconstruction  successor  of  Murphy,  was 
inaugiurated  as  governor  on  July  2,  1868.  In  his  inaugiu'sl  message 
he  has  a  good  deal  to  say  on  education.  He  advocated  in  particular 
that  the  county  superintendent  system  be  abolished  and  that  circuit 

1  Senate  Jour.,  1868,  p.  18. 
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superintendents  be  appointed  instead.  The  assembly  was  com- 
plaisant and  on  July  23  passed  a  school  law  which  had  many  good 
features.  Its  greatest  fault  was  in  the  circuit  superintendents,  and 
this  weakness  the  sponsors  of  the  law  soon  recognized.  Says  Prof. 
Shinn: 

Fully  one-half  of  the  State  fund  in  1868  and  1869  was  paid  to  circuit  superintendents. 
Tills  feature  of  the  law  was  especially  odious  to  the  people,  and  the  ReconstructicmistB 
themselves  recoiled.  In  1871  they  repealed  the  circuit  superintendencies  and  sub- 
stituted  county  superintendencies.^  One  can  but  reflect  that  had  there  been  money 
and  had  there  been  10  men  in  the  ranks  qualified  to  perform  tiie  duties  of  the  oflSce, 
this  measure  would  have  added  value  to  the  schools.  The  reports  of  these  officen  show 
that  they  were  not  adepts  in  grading,  examining,  or  oiganizing  schools. 

Its  greatest  feature  was  perhaps  that  it  devoted  the  poll  tax  to  the 
public  schools — a  disposition  of  those  funds  which  had  been  iu:ged  by 
Gov.  E.  N.  Conway  as  early  as  1854.    Says  Prof.  Shinn: 

This  was  an  excellent  feature  in  the  law.  The  State  and  local  taxes  fell  only  upon 
property;  the  poll  tax  of  |1  fell  upon  every  nude  citizen  and  made  every  man  a  con- 
tributor to  the  school  fimd;  but  the  payment  of  the  poll  tax  was  not  then  nor  is  it  now 
a  condition  to  the  enjoyment  of  school  privileges.  All  children  attend  the  schools 
whether  their  parents  have  paid  the  poll  tax  or  not.  Small  as  is  the  tax,  its  payment 
creates  a  spirit  of  self-dependence  and  destroys  to  a  large  degree  the  idea  that  only 
the  rich  support  the  schools. 

A  further  recognition  of  the  value  of  this  law  is  found  in  its 
practical  reenactment,  with  the  exception  of  the  provisions  for  circuit 
superintendents,  by  the  Baxter  (conservative)  legislature  of  1873 
Oaw  of  Apr.  29,  1873)  and  the  further  fact  that  it  was  the  basis  of 
subsequent  school  legislation  (e.  g.,  law  of  Dec.  7,  1876). 

The  chief  characteristics  of  the  law  of  July  23, 1868,  were  as  follows: 

Sections  1  and  2  defined  the  common-school  fimd  in  the  terms  above  recited  in  the 
constitution.  Sections  3  to  12  created  a  board  of  common-school  conunissionerB  and 
defined  its  duties.  Sections  13  to  17  prescribed  the  method  of  creating  school  dis- 
tricts. Sections  18  to  22  prescribed  the  manner  in  which  the  people  of  the  districts 
fihould  meet,  ox^ganize,  elect  school  trustees,  and  levy  16cal  taxes.  Sections  23  to  48 
defined  the  duties  of  the  trustees.  Sections  49  to  55  prescribed  the  qualifications  and 
duties  of  teachers.  Section  56  provided  for  a  teachers'  institute  and  cast  its  expense, 
not  exceeding  |50,  upon  the  school  fund  of  the  county. 

Section  57  provided  for  the  appointment  by  the  governor  of  a  circuit  superintendent 
of  schools  for  each  judicial  circuit  of  the  State  and  prescribed  his  duties.  Sections  58 
to  73  further  defined  the  duties  of  the  circuit  superintendents.  They  were:  (a)  To 
eiamine  and  license  teachers,  (b)  To  require  each  teacher  to  take  the  following  oath: 
"I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  honestly  and  ^thfully  support  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  and  that  I  will  encourage  all  other  persons  so  to  do; 
that  I  will  never  countenance  or  aid  in  the  secession  of  this  State  from  the  United 
States;  that  I  will  endeavor  to  inculcate  in  the  minds  of  youth  sentiments  of  patriotism 
and  loyalty  and  will  faithfully  and  impartially  perform  the  duties  of  the  ofSce  of 
teacher  ac(x>rding  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  So  help  me  God. ' '  (c)  To  hold  institutes. 
(d)  To  visit  schools  and  to  see  that  the  laws  were  enforced,    (e)  To  apportion  the 

i  This  was  done  by  the  law  of  Apr.  29, 1873,  not  in  1871. 
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school  fund.  (J)  To  report  to  the  State  superintendent,  {g)  To  number  the  school 
districts. 

Section  73  provided  for  the  10  circuit  superintendents  a  salary  of  $3,000  per  annum 
each.  Sections  74  to  95  prescribed  the  duties  of  the  State  superintendent.  Section 
96  consigns  the  proceeds  of  the  poll  tax  to  the  common-school  fund,  from  which  it  has 
never  since  been  diverted.  Section  107  provided  for  separate  schools  for  the  races. 
This  has  always  remained  the  law. 

Thomas  Smith,  who  had  been  a  surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army, 
became  first  State  superintendent  under  the  reconstruction  constitu- 
tion. BBs  office  vas  opened  August  1, 1868.  To  him  fell  the  respon- 
sible duty  of  organizing  the  public  schools  of  Arkansas  for  the  whole 
people  and  on  the  basis  of  public  taxation.  His  task  was  not  an  easy 
one.  There  was  some  opposition  to  be  met.  There  was  much  igno- 
rance to  be  enlightened;  worse  still,  there  was  indifference  to  be 
quickened.  He  complains  also  of  the  real  and  palpable  difficulty  of 
getting  properly  educated  and  progressive  persons  to  act  as  school 
trustees,  but  bears  witness  to  'Hhe  hearty  manner  in  which  old  citi- 
zens of  the  State  are  giving  their  influence  in  support  of  free  schools.'' 
There  was  difficulty  also  in  the  matter  of  regulating  the  local  taxes. 
In  some  districts  the  electors  refused  to  allow  a  levy  by  the  coimty 
court,  in  others  the  court  refused  to  make  the  levy  voted,  while 
''excessive  taxes  have  in  some  instances  been  authorized  by  district 
meetings."  The  State  levy  was  later  fixed  by  law  at  20  cents  on  the 
hundred  and  was — 

paid  into  the  State  treasmy  as  other  taxes,  and  this,  together  with  the  accrued  interest 
on  the  vested  school  fund  and  the  poll  tax  [|1],  is  apportioned  to  the  several  counties 
according  to  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  [a  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  con- 
gressional grant  of  the  sixteenth  sections]. 

To  these  three  sources  of  income  must  be  added  a  fourth,  the  local 
or  district  tax,  the  amount  of  which  was  optional  with  the  district, 
but  which  was  not  to  exceed  5  mills  on  the  dollar  for  coimtry  districts 
or  7^  mills  in  the  city  districts.     (Law  of  1871.) 

Dr.  Smith's  first  report,  dated  November  13,  1868,  deals  with  the 
school  situation  as  it  then  was  imder  the  new  law.  There  was  little 
to  report  beyond  the  organization  of  the  State  and  circuit  superin- 
tendents into  a  State  board  of  education  in  accord  with  the  law. 
The  latter  was  required  to  put  forth  all  efforts  to  organize  the  counties 
into  school  districts  and  make  enumerations  so  that  the  funds  might 
be  apportioned.  Of  these  it  was  reported  there  was  $50,000  available 
for  school  support  during  that  fall  and  winter  ''after  deducting  the 
amoimt  necessary  for  paying  the  salaries  of  the  circuit  superintend- 
ents." 

The  funds  reported  were: 

On  hand  July  3, 1868 464,875.32 

Amount  received  in  third  quarter 2, 065. 10 

Amount  transferred  from  general  revenue 943L  55 
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The  schools  established  by  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  were  taken 
over  and  incorporated  into  the  State  school  system.  Substantial 
progress  was  being  made  all  along  the  line,  but  in  summarizing  the 
situation  in  his  second  report,  dated  December  20, 1870,  and  covering 
the  whole  period  from  July  23,  1868,  to  September  30,  1870,  Supt. 
Smith,  falling  perhaps  into  the  ways  of  thought  of  his  educational 
predecessors  and  ignoring  the  chronic  lack  of  ready  cash,  seeks  to 
put  the  onus  of  failure — certainly  in  part — on  causes  other  than  the 
true  one.    He  says: 

The  past  educational  history  of  the  State  clearly  proves  that  the  failure  to  establish 
a  practical  system  of  public  instruction  was  not  owing  to  the  want  of  adequate  means 
at  the  disposal  of  the  State  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  object,  for  the  United  States 
Government  had  made  munificent  grants  of  land  for  the  support  of  common  schools, 
and  the  State  legislatiure  had  passed  several  acts  with  a  view  to  the  creation  of  a  school 
fund  and  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  public  schools,  and  yet,  for  the  want  of  a 
proper  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  people,  the  whole  enterprise  proved  a  lamentable 
failure,  and  much  of  the  land  which  was  designed  for  the  promotion  of  education 
in  the  State  was  sold,  the  funds  squandered,  and  the  children,  whose  property  it  was, 
thus  defrauded  of  their  rights.^ 

Great  annoyance  and  inconvenience  was  felt  at  this  time  also  by 
the  necessity  which  forced  teachers  to  take  their  pay  in  fimds  more 
or  less  uncurrent.  By  an  act  of  1869  tredsurer^s  ceriijicaies,  with 
accumulated  interest  at  8  per  cent,  were  made  receivable  for  State 
dues.  They  were,  of  course,  paid  in  for  taxes,  passed  out  again  as 
a  part  of  the  State  apportionment  for  schools,  and  as  such  had  to  be 
received  by  the  teachers  in  payment  for  their  services.  There  was 
neither  specie  nor  currency  in  the  State  treasiuy  with  which  to  redeem 
this  scrip,  and  it  was  therefore  subjected  to  a  heavy  discount  for 
cash,  in  some  cases  amounting  to  one-half.  Friends  of  education 
were  discouraged;  teachers  were  disheartened,  and  many  left  the  State; 
school  attendance  began  to  fall  off;  and  it  was  thought  that  salvation 
could  come  to  the  system  only  through  the  repeal  of  the  scrip  provi- 
sion, because  when  a  little  later  currency  again  came  into  use  the  door 
for  peculation  was  at  once  opened. 

Says  one  of  the  circuit  superintendents,  December  I,  1872: 

Improper  advantage  ha»  been  taken  by  all  the  collectors  of  the  scrip  provision, 
and  while  in  each  county  a  laige  percentage  of  the  taxes  has  been  paid  in  currency 
during  the  year,  none  of  it  has  ever  reached  the  treasurers  of  the  State  or  county.* 

The  10  circuit  superintendents,  with  a  salary  of  $3,000  each,  were 
another  source  of  dissatisfaction,  for  it  was  thought  that  too  large  a 
percentage  of  the  total  school  income  was  consmned  by  them.  The 
State  superintendent  said  that  some  had  ''accomplished  good 
results,"  while  "othdi^,  for  want  of  adaptability  to  the  work,  or  from 
not  giving  their  undivided  attention  to  their  duties,  have  not  done 
so  well."    Then  the  school  attendance  began  to  fall  off,  and  the 
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superintendent,  perhaps  unwittinglyi  gave  what  was  probably  the 
true  cause.    He  says: 

This  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  want  of  efficiency  on  the  part  of  circuit  superintend- 
ents. Had  they  given  less  attention  to  politics  and  devoted  themselves  mofe  fuUy 
and  eneigetically  to  traveling  over  their  districts,  visiting  schools,  conferring  with 
trustees,  talking  to  the  people  on  the  subject  of  education,  and  holding  teachers' 
institutes  in  the  several  counties,  the  result  would  have  been  quite  different.' 

The  subsidiary  reports  for  1871-72  are  exoeedin^y  imperfect — 
so  imperfect  that  no  just  comparison  can  be  made  with  the  years 
that  went  before,  nor  with  those  that  followed.  The  circuit  super- 
intendents performed  their  duties  with  less  regard  to  accuracy  and 
fullness  than  in  previous  years.  The  student  is  driven  inevitably 
to  the  conclusion  that,  seeing  the  coming  end  of  their  regime,  they 
determined  to  get  as  much  out  of  it  as  possible,  financially  and  other- 
wise, at  the  least  expense  of  labor  to  themselves. 

On  January  6,  1873,  State  Supt.  Smith  was  succeeded  in  office  by 
J.  C.  Corbin,  a  negro  graduate  of  Oberlin,  who  came  into  Arkansas 
with  the  Federal  Army  and  was  now  rising  to  prominence  under  t^e 
reconstruction  regime.  He  remained  in  office  till  October  30,  1874^ 
when  the  promulgation  of  the  new  constitution  ended  reconstruction 
and  restored  the  native  white  element  to  power. 

In  his  report  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1873,  and  dated 
March  5,  1874,  Mr.  Corbin  finds  much  of  which  to  complain:  The 
constant  reports  coming  to  him  of  inadequate  facilities,  insufficient 
teaching  force,  lack  of  fimds,  and  crowded  quarters  were  modified 
by  the  cheering  news  that  opposition  was  dying  out.  But  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  circuit  superintendents  •  (act  of  Apr.  29,  1873)  and  the 
appointment  of  county  superintendents  in  their  place  increased  the 
duties  of  the  superintendent's  office,  while  his  clerical  force  and 
appropriations  had  been  lessened.  Qualifications  of  teachers  had  been 
raised,  but  progress  was  seriously  handicapped  by  depreciation  of 
the  circulating  medium.  In  many  districts  there  were  too  many 
separate  schools.  The  school  funds  and  the  school  lands  were  in  a 
deplorable  condition.  Some  of  the  lands  had  been  sold,  payment 
made  in  part,  aU  records  lost  in  the  din  of  war,  and  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  decide  in  whom  the  title  vested. 

The  tax  on  the  sixteenth  section  and  other  school  lands  had  been 
merged  for  some  years  in  the  general  fimd,  while  it  belonged  to  the 
schools;  county  school  funds  were  lumped;  the  warrants  received  first 
were  paid  first;  greedy  trustees  got  all,  modest  ones  got  nothing; 
some  accounts  were  overdrawn;  some  districts  were  bankrupt,  others 
had  invested  more  in  schoolhouses  than  they  could  raise  by  taxation; 
it  was  necessary  for  the  school  district  to  levy  enough  tax  to  run  the 
schools  for  3  months  before  it  got  any  help  from  the  State  apportion- 
ment; and  the  limit  of  20  cents  on  the  hundred  was  too  small  to  meet 
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these  demands.  Worse  still,  taxes  paid  to  the  collectors  in  specie 
and  greenbacks  were  paid  into  the  treasury  by  these  thrifty  individ- 
uals in  State  scrip  or  school  warrants,  at  immense  profit  to  them* 
selves  and  at  infinite  damage  to  the  schools.  The  teachers,  who 
were  sometimes  employed  at  idiat  seemed  good  salaries  as  teaching 
goes,  had  to  take  this  micurrent  currency  or  get  nothing,  and  then 
mider  force  of  necessity  discount  it  at  ruinous  rates.  The  scrip  and 
warrants  then  floated  about  the  country  till  they  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  tax  collectors.  In  June,  1871,  only  20  counties  out  of  61  are 
reported  as  receiving  any  United  States  currency  in  their  apportion- 
ment of  school  funds;  and  beyond  doubt  depreciation,  together  with 
financial  ignorance  and  mismanagement,  to  use  no  broader  terms, 
helped  to  destroy  the  system. 

To  these  evils  are  to  be  added  an  interpretation  of  the  school  law 
under  which  the  superintendent  could  no  longer  apportion  the  2-mill 
tax  in  the  usual  way. 

The  schools  had  been  supported  out  of  three  general  sources  Gaw 
of  Mar.  26,  1871):  (1)  A  State  tax  of  2  mills;  (2)  a  per  capita  or 
poll  tax;  (3)  interest  on  the  permanent  school  fund. 

The  attorney  general  interpreted  the  law  of  1873  to  forbid  the 
inclusion  of  the  first  of  these  items  in  the  general  distribution.  This 
delayed  the  whole  apportionment,  and  up  to  March  5, 1874,  there  had 
been  apportioned  only  about  $55,000  in  scrip  and  warrants  (then 
worth  about  35  cents  on  the  dollar  and  equivalent  to  $19,000  in  cur- 
rency), which  was  to  be  divided  among  73  counties.  It  seems  safe 
to  say  that  the  schools  of  the  reconstruction  period  literally  died  of 
starvation. 

The  school  authorities  had  said  in  1871  that  the  system  was  being 
injured  by  adverse  legislation.  It  seems  that  this  interpretation  of 
the  attorney  general  put  a  period  to  the  public  schools.  There  were 
no  available  funds  with  which  to  maintain  them;  their  administra- 
tion did  not  conmiand  the  support  of  the  better  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation; there  was  much  political  turmoil,  which  in  April  and  May, 
1874,  developed  into  what  is  known  locally  as  the  Brooks-Baxter 
war — ^in  reality  a  struggle  between  the  older  conservative  element 
and  the  newer  and  less  experienced  reconstruction  element.  No 
other  report  on  the  schools  is  found  till  that  of  Superintendent  Hill 
for  the  year  July  1,  1875,  to  June  30,  1876;  so  that  the  period  be- 
tween March  5,  1874,  and  December  7,  1875,  may  be  safely  regarded 
as  a  transitional  period. 

But  it  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  reconstruction  period 
of  public  education  in  Arkansas  was  without  influence.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  fruitful  in  results.  It  found  that  the  old  ante  helium 
idea  of  public  schools  endowed  by  gifts  of  public  lands  had  lost  its 
hold  on  the  educational  leaders  among  the  conservatives  who  had 
already  declared  for  a  system  based  on  public  taxation.    This  idea 
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of  public  taxation  for  schools  was  enacted  into  law  and  put  into  exe- 
cution perhaps  more  easily  by  the  reconstructionists  (radicals)  than 
could  have  been  done  by  the  conservatives. 

The  leading  features  fixed  in  the  school  system  during  the  Recon- 
struction period  were: 

1.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  as  a  separate  State 
officer,  reconmiended  before  the  war  but  never  attained. 

2.  The  education  of  the  whole  people,  both  black  and  white. 

3.  A  general  State  property  tax. 

4.  A  general  poll  tax,  reconmiended  before  the  war  but  never 
attained. 

5.  Local  or  special  taxes. 

6.  Discussion  of  compulsory  education,  faint  and  short-lived,  yet  a 
beginning. 

7.  Professional  consciousness  and  organization  as  seen  in  the  State 
board  of  education,  teachers'  institut-ee,  teachers'  associations.  State 
and  local,  and  the  beginnings  of  an  educational  press. 

8.  The  Arkansas  Journal  of  Education,  a  monthly,  founded  and 
edited  for  at  least  3  years  (1870-72)  by  Supt.  Thomas  Smith,  which 
was  of  service  as  a  medium  of  conununication  between  teachers  and 
the  constituted  authorities,  and  is,  after  the  reports  of  the  superin- 
tendent, our  main  source  for  the  educational  history  of  the  period. 
It  is  of  value  in  particular  for  the  local  educational  color  which  it  fur- 
nishes. From  its  pages  we  are  made  to  realize  the  difficulties  which 
many  honest  and  earnest  teachers  had  to  meet  and  the  inadequate 
resources  with  which  they  carried  on  the  struggle.  It  is  evident  from 
a  perusal  of  its  pages  that  the  new  educational  system  had  taken  no 
vital  hold  on  the  life  and  thought  of  the  people  of  the  State.  But 
this  was  due  in  large  measure  to  ignorance  and  indifference  rather 
than  to  avowed  hostility,  and  the  remedy  was  then,  as  now,  publicity. 

The  system  did  not  escape  accusation  of  fraud  and  embezzlement; 
that  there  was  indirectly  much  of  this  on  a  small  scale  the  leaders  of 
that  day  admitted;  but  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  reconstruction 
period,  taken  as  a  whole  and  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  con- 
strain the  student  to  think  that  they  did  perhaps  more  than  was  to 
have  been  expected  toward  laying  the  foundations  of  the  present  suc- 
cessful school  system. 

The  statistics  for  the  reconstruction  period  became  progressively 
worse  and  worse.  Those  for  the  first  two  years  are  fair;  for  the  next 
two  poor;  and  after  that  they  are  almost  a  total  blank.  This  failure 
is  perhaps  largely  due  to  the  circuit  superintendents,  who  did  not  as 
a  body  rise  to  their  opportunities,  but  imperfect  as  these  statistics 
are  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  using  them  for  want  of  better,  and 
they  will  be  found  in  their  proper  place  as  a  part  of  the  general 
statistical  exhibit. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
THE  RESTORATION  OF  HOME  RULE,  1874-1894. 

Reconstruction  in  Arkansas  practically  came  to  an  end  on  May 
14,  1874,  when  President  Grant  by  proclamation  recognized  the 
claim  of  Elisha  Baxter  to  be  the  legal  governor,  at  the  same  time 
commanding  his  rival  Brooks  and  his  foUowees  4o  dispsfsi'i.  Bower 
was  thus  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Conservatives.  The  legislature 
asked  the  people*  whether  a  constitutional  convention  should  be 
called.  Their  reply  was  an  overwhelming  afiSrmative,  and  the 
convention  met  in  Little  Rock  on  July  14,  1874.  The  constitution, 
which  removed  all  disfranchisements  and  registrations,  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  on  October  13,  1874.  It  was  accepted  by  a 
large  majority;  was  officially  proclaimed  as  adopted  October  30, 
1874,  and  has  since  remained  the  organic  law  of  the  State.  The 
office  of  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  was  that  day 
abolished,  for  while  tUs  position  was  formally  provided  for  in  the 
constitution  of  1868  its  creation  was  left  by  the  constitution  of  1874 
to  the  discretion  of  the  legislature.  This  was  in  all  probability 
intentional,  for  the  reason  that  J.  C.  Corbin,  the  incumbent,  was 
persona  non  grata  to  the  party  then  in  power,  although  his  worth 
and  ability  were  later  recognized  by  that  party,  for  he  served  the 
State  many  years  after  that  date  as  a  teacher  and  educational  leader 
of  his  race. 

Prof.  Shinn  has  marked  the  progressive  educational  steps  in 
Arkansas  up  to  the  return  of  the  Conservatives  to  power  in  1874. 
He  says: 

The  principal  steps  in  echool  legislation  in  Arkansas  may  be  thus  summarized: 
(1)  The  ante  bellum  law  fixed  the  districts  to  a  large  extent.  (2)  The  law  of  1866-67 
fixed  the  system  upon  a  taxed  basis,  and  reached  white  children.  (3)  The  law  of 
1868-69  continued  the  taxed  system,  and  extended  the  privileges  of  the  schools  to 
all  races.  (4)  The  law  of  1874-75,  and  all  subsequent  legislation,  developed  and 
perfected  the  work  of  the  three  systems,  and  added  new  features. 

The  constitution  of  1874  has  the  following  sections  on  education: 

ASnCLB  XIV. 

Section  1.  Intelligence  and  virtue  being  the  safeguards  of  liberty  and  the  bulwark 
of  a  free  and  good  government,  the  State  shaU  ever  maintain  a  general,  suitable,  and 
efficient  system  of  free  school  whereby  all  persons  in  the  State,  between  the  ages  of 
6  and  21  yean,  may  receive  gratuitous  instruction. 
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8bc.  2.  No  money  or  property  belonging  to  the  public  school  fnnd,  or  to  this  State 
fqr  the  benefit  of  schools  or  univeEsities,  shall  ever  be  used  for  any  other  than  t<xr  the 
respective  purposes  to  which  it  belongs. 

Sbc.  3.  The  general  assembly  shall  provide  by  general  laws  for  the  suppwt  of  com- 
mon schools  by  taxes,  which  shall  never  exceed  in  any  one  year  2  mills  on  the  dollar 
on  the  taxable  property  of  the  State,  and  by  an  annual  per  capita  tax  of  |1,  to  be 
assessed  on  every  male  inhabitant  of  this  State  over  the  age  of  21  years:  Provided, 
The  general  assembly  may  by  general  law  authorize  school  districts  to  levy  by  a  vote 
of  the  qualified  electors  of  such  district  a  tax  not  to  exceed  5  mills  on  the  dollar  in 
any  one  year  for  school  purposes:  Provided  further  ^  That  no  such  tax  shall  be  appro- 
priated to  any  other  purpose  nor  to  any  other  district  than  that  for  which  it  was 
levied. 

Sec  4.  The  supervision  of  public  schools  and  the  execution  of  the  laws  regulating 
€he  same  shall  be  vested  in  and  confided  to  such  officers  as  may  be  provided  iot  by 
the  general  assembly. 

By  the  constitution  the  following  features  were  fixed  in  the  oiganic 
act: 

1.  A  mandate  to  educate  all  the  children  of  the  State. 

2.  The  inviolability  of  the  school  funds;  which  were  defined  and 
separated  by  law  into  the  (1)  Common  or  permanent  school  fxmd; 
(2)  the  sixteenth-section  fund. 

3.  Uniform  State  taxes  for  schools,  with  an  annual  poll  tax. 

4.  Provision  for  local  taxation  on  demand  by  the  voters  and  the 
inviolability  of  the  tax  so  levied. 

5.  Making  the  office  of  State  superintendent  depend  on  the  will 
of  the  legislature  instead  of  fixing  it  in  the  organic  law  as  was  done 
by  the  constitution  of  1868. 

Little  seems  to  have  been  done  in  an  educational  way  from  the 
date  of  Corbin's  last  report,  March  6,  1874,  till  after  iJxe  passage 
of  the  new  school  law  on  December  7,  1876,  \mder  which  the  Con- 
servatives began  their  work.  The  two  school  years  1873-74  and 
1874-75  are  almost  a  total  blank.  There  was  no  head  of  the  school 
system  during  a  part  of  this  time,  for  the  officers  of  the  old  r^ime 
had  gone  out  with  the  passing  of  the  constitution  of  1868.  There 
was  no  formal  report  for  the  period;  so  that  all  extant  knowledge  of 
conditions  at  this  time  has  come  through  other  sources.  About 
all  that  is  known  is  that  there  was  paid  out  for  teachers  in  1873-74 
the  sum  of  $65,522.66,  and  for  the  year  1874-75  the  sum  of  $40,444.56. 

It  seemed  best  to  those  in  power  to  let  the  old  system  practically 
die  and  then  build  anew  on  the  basis  of  home  rule,  honest  money, 
conservatism  in  expenditures,  and  honesty  in  administration.  No 
school  law  was  passed  by  the  first  assembly  under  the  new  constitu- 
tion. Perhaps  sufficient  time  had  not  elapsed  for  the  conservative 
element  to  orient  itself  to  the  new  conditions  of  life,  so  unlike  the 
patriarchal  ways  of  the  ante  bellum  period.  * 

The  law  of  December  7,  1875,  repealed  and  to  a  large  extent 
reenacted  the  law  of  April  23,  1873.    It  differentiated  and  fixed 
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the  status  of  the  two  school  funds:  (1)  The  permanent  or  common 
school  fimd  was  made  up  of  all  moneys,  stocks,  bonds,  and  other 
property  then  belonging  to  any  fund  for  the  purposes  of  education, 
escheats,  estrays,  unclaimed  dividends,  or  distributive  shares  of 
deceased  persons,  grants,  gifts,  devises,  10  per  cent  of  the  net  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  of  State  lands,  and  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  all 
other  lands  except  (2)  the  proceeds  from  the  sixteenth-section  lands. 
These  two  fxmds  thus  differentiated  were  protected  by  the  constitu- 
tion from  spoliation,  and  this  provision  has  come  down  through 
successive  school  laws  and  State  digests  to  the  present. 

In  the  school  law  of  December  7,  1875 — the  basis  of  subsequent 
school  legislation — the  State  superintendent  was  retained,  the 
county  superintendent  was  replaced  by  a  coimty  examiner,  and  the 
district  trustee  by  three  district  directors.  The  duties  of  each 
remained  substantially  the  same.  The  first  and  greatest  item  was 
revenue.     This  was  provided  for  in  three  ways: 

(1)  By  a  general  tax  of  2  mills  on  the  property  of  the  State,  to 
be  distributed  per  capita  by  the  State  superintendent  to  all  children 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  21. 

(2)  By  a  poll  tax  of  $1  on  each  male  citizen  over  21  years  of  age, 
to  be  distributed  by  the  county  judge  to  the  school  districts  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  poUs  in  each. 

(3)  By  a  local  tax  in  each  district  not  exceeding  6  mills  on  the 
dollar,  to  be  determined  as  to  amoimt  by  the  electors  of  each  district 
each  year  and  to  be  paid  directly  to  the  districts. 

Until  the  promulgation  of  the  constitution  of  1874,  the  history  of 
the  public  schools  in  Arkansas  is  primarily  the  question  of  their 
existence  at  all.  Before  the  Civil  War  their  existence  was  recog- 
nized mainly  in  so  far  as  they  might  be  supported  oht  of  the  income 
of  invested  funds.  During  the  reconstruction  era  they  won  the  basis 
of  support  through  public  taxation,  but  suffered  the  handicap  of  the 
reconstruction  regime.  After  the  incorporation  of  the  pubUc-school 
system  into  the  constitution  of  1874  their  maintenance  was  no  longer 
to  be  questioned,  nor  has  there  been  a  break  in  the  historical  con- 
tinuity of  the  office  of  superintendent.  The  system  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  best  element  of  the  people  of  Arkansas  and  has  been 
administered  by  their  representatives  in  the  interests  of  all.  Since 
1875  its  policy  has  been  more  or  less  uniform.  There  has  been  no 
radical  change  from  one  school  of  thought  to  another.  In  the  main, 
each  superintendent,  while  emphasizing  or  developing  certain  lines 
which  more  particularly  appealed  to  him,  has  in  general  carried  out 
the  policy  of  his  predecessor.  There  has  been  no  break;  there  has 
been  historical  continuity.  It  is  therefore  possible  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  the  last  generation  of  schools  in  Arkansas  as  a  continuous 
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whole,  considering  (1)  The  difficulties  in  the  way,  (2)  the  things 
attempted,  (3)  the  things  accomplished  and  the  progress  attained. 

The  succession  of  State  superintendents  since  1875  has  been  as 
follows: 

George  W.  Hill,  December  18,  1876,  to  October  13,  1878. 

James  L.  Denton,  October  13,  1878,  to  October  11,  1882. 

Dunbar  H.  Pope,  October  11,  1882,  to  October  30,  1882. 

Woodville  E.  Thompson,  October  30,  1882,  to  October  30,  1890. 

Josiah  H.  Shinn,  October  30,  1890,  to  October  30,  1894. 

Junius  Jordan,  October  30,  1894,  to  September  12,  1898. 

James  W.  Kuykendall,  September  12,  1898,  to  October  30,  1898. 

J.  J.  Doyne,  October  30,  1898,  to  October  30,  1902. 

John  H.  Hinemon,  October  30,  1902,  to  October  30,  1906. 

J.  J.  Doyne,  October  30,  1906,  to  July  1,  1908. 

George  B.  Cook,  July  1,  1908,  to  date. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  OP  OEOBOE   W.   HILL,  1876-1878. 

The  first  State  superintendent  under  the  new  law  was  George  W. 
Hill.  He  was  appointed  December  18,  1876,  and  in  his  first  report, 
for  the  year  ending  July  1,  1876,  he  makes  a  brief  but  telling  rfeum6 
of  the  educational  situation  of  the  State  at  that  time.  The  main 
burden  of  this  report  was  the  hostility  to  the  school  system  begotten 
in  reconstruction  days  and  the  evils  of  a  depreciated  currency,  con- 
sisting of  State  and  county  scrip.    He  says: 

Galled  to  the  office  of  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  December,  1875, 
by  the  general  assembly,  puisuant  to  an  act  approved  December  7,  1875,  entitled 
''An  act  to  maintain  a  system  of  free  common  schools  for  the  State  of  Arkansas,"  I  * 
found  the  interest  of  the  free  education  of  the  youth  of  the  State  in  not  so  fovorable 
a  condition  as  mig&t  be  desired.  A  very  powerful  force — the  depreciation  of  the 
value  of  State  scrip — had  been  militating  against  this  interest  for  about  two  years 
and  temporarily  emasculated  the  whole  commou'^chool  system.  In  the  wake  of  a 
depreciated  currency,  in  which  teachers  were  paid  and  by  which  schools  were 
attempted  to  be  maintained,  followed  numerous  attendant  evils.  The  discourage- 
ment of  school  officers,  an  occasion  for  complaint  on  the  part  of  enemies  to  free  schoob, 
a  somewhat  reckless  incurring  of  debt,  a  loss  of  confidence  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  a  partial  abandonment  of  free  schoob  by  good  teachers  were  all  in  its  multi- 
tudinous train.  Under  the  circumstances  most  school  districts  had  either  to  suspend 
their  schools  or  become  involved  in  debt.    Some  did  the  former,  others  the  latter. 

For  this  state  of  evils  there  was  but  one  remedy— to  be  rid  of  that  upas,  a  depreciated 
currency.  Time  and  the  appreciation  of  treasurer's  certificates  are  accomplishing 
this  desired  result.  The  districts  generally  are  getting  out  of  debt  and  resuming  their 
schools.  Confidence  is  being  restored  to  the  people,  and  it  is  earnestly  to  be  desired 
that  the  cause  of  public  instruction  will  in  future  be  kept  clear  of  the  breakers  of  a 
comparatively  valueless  money.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

During  the  year  pa«t  we  had  but  little  trouble  arising  from  the  maintenance  of  our 
schools  with  State  scrip,  for  it  had  appreciated  till  it  had  obtained  a  very  respectable 
value  and  more  than  usual  reliability.  But  still,  it  b  far  from  desirable  that  our 
schools  be  maintained  by  a  currency  whose  value  b  so  easily  affected  by  State  legis- 
lation, ^  J 
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To  the  succeeeful  management  of  the  industries  of  a  people,  there  is  necessary,  not 
only  a  feeling  of  security  of  property,  but  a  certainty  of  return  for  labor  put  forth. 
To  secure  the  latter,  labor  should  be  paid  for  in  a  currency  subject  to  as  little  fluctua- 
tion as  practicable. 

Under  existing  laws  some  of  the  funds  going  toward  the  maintenance  of  our  free 
schools  are  paid  in  county  scrip,  which  hardly  has  the  same  value  in  any  two  counties. 
If  we  can  not  have  all  our  school  funds  in  United  States  currency,  we  ought,  at  least, 
to  have  them  all  in  State  scrip. 

The  fluctuations  of  scrip,  in  addition  to  the  direct  evil  exerted,  affect  injuriously 
the  moral  support  of  our  free  schools  in  public  sentiment,  none  of  which  we  can  afford 
to  lose.  We  have  experienced  the  great  benefits  consequent  upon  the  negotiations 
of  the  honorable  finance  board  for  greenbacks,  with  which  to  maintain  the  State 
government;  and  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  all  our  governmental  hiterests  sup- 
ported by  an  equally  stable  currency  so  soon  as  practicable.* 

Besides  troubles  over  the  matter  of  money,  the  school  authorities 
had  to  make  headway  against  the  impopularity  and  inefficient  char- 
acter of  the  district  normal  institutes  and  against  the  lack  of  prepa- 
ration and  professional  interest  on  the  part  of  many  teachers  and 
school  officers.  There  was  trouble  in  particular  over  the  county 
examiner.  He  was  the  county  head  of  the  system.  He  was  expected 
to  hold  institutes,  examine  teachers,  grant  certificates  to  teach,  visit 
schools,  give  advice  to  teachers,  and  make  reports  to  the  superin- 
tendent; yet  he  was  practically  unpaid,  and  it  even  required  a  special 
opinion  of  the  attorney  general  to  secure  money  for  the  stamps  and 
paper  of  his  office.  As  a  natural  result  it  was  di£^cult  to  find  suitable 
men  who  would  accept  the  position. 

The  unit  of  administration  was  the  school  district,  and  not  the 
civil  township.  This  was  considered  and  proved  to  be  too^  small  for 
successful  administration.  Three  local  directors  in  place  of  one, 
while  making  the  system  unwieldy,  was  still  thought  to  be  an  improve- 
ment, but  it  was  foimd  that  not  many  electors  would  attend  the 
annual  school-district  meetings,  thus  leaving  the  whole  question  of 
school  management  and  school  taxes  in  the  hands  of  the  designing 
few. 

The  whole  question  of  the  school  lands  had  been  properly  trans- 
ferred to  the  office  of  the  commissioner  of  State  lands;  but  the  sec- 
tion of  the  act  in  regard  to  local  taxation  was  vague  and  was  held 
by  the  attorney  general  to  make  the  whole  of  the  district  or  local  tax 
optional,  while — 

the  statistics  presented  are  very  meager.  Comparatively  few  free  schools  were  taught 
during  the  year  ending  July  1,  1876;  and  the  statistics  collected  do  not  present  the 
educational  interest  of  the  State  as  good  as  it  really  is.  Many  trustees  failed  to  report; 
others  were  not  accurate.  This  fact,  of  course,  vitiates  the  reports  of  the  county  exam- 
iner and  State  superintendent. 

iBlU'a  Report  for  1876-76,  pp.  6-10. 
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The  statistics  for  the  year,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  for  Supt.  Hill 
to  gather  them,  were  as  follows: 

STATISTICS  POR  YEAR  ENDING  JUNB  30,  1876. 

School  population: 

White 106,362 

Colored 27,574 

Total  (not  differentiated  in  many  counties) 189, 130 

School  attendance  (many  counties  not  reported) 15, 890 

Teachers,  total  reported 461 

Salaries: 

Male $28,783.01 

Female.! 14,652.20 

Total  (not  differentiated  in  many  coimties) $75, 399. 67 

Schoolhouses: 

Erected  diuing  year 25 

Cost $3,967.12 

Erected  before 1, 374 

Cost  (not  value) $361, 368.  37 

Bevenue: 

State  apportionment $105, 586.  70 

District  (i.  e.,  local)  tax 87,739.51 

Sale  of  schoolhouses,  sites,  etc 444. 64 

Grants  and  gifts 674.99 

194,445.84 

Expenditures: 

Teachers*  wages .  73, 166. 67 

Schoolhouses,  etc 10, 838. 61 

Repairs 2,567.07 

Total 119,403.20 

Unexpended 10,576.56 

Notwithstanding  this  poor  showing  the  superintendent  was  not 
discouraged.     He  said,  in  conclusion: 

** There  is  light  ahead ''  for  our  common-school  system.  This  is  no  groundless  asser- 
tion. It  is  based  upon  assurances  from  all  parts  of  the  State  of  growing  intelligence, 
of  an  increasing  spirit  of  inquiry,  of  awakening  appreciation  of  education,  of  lessening 
hostility  to  free  schools,  of  the  waning  indifference  of  the  people  to  the  efforts  of  the 
State  in  behalf  of  education,  of  an  enlarging  number  of  friends  and  advocates  of  com- 
mon schools,  of  a  more  earnest  call  for  teachers  of  higher  qualifications,  of  more  agita- 
tion of  the  public  mind  on  the  free-school  question,  of  a  greater  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  State  press  to  speak  in  advocacy  of  common  schools,  and  of  better  county 
and  district  officers  being  elected.  It  is  based  upon  the  established  confidence  in  the 
Qovemment,  upon  the  peace  and  quiet  prevailing  in  the  State,  upon  the  greater  degree 
of  industry  and  enterprise  now  apparent  within  our  borders,  upon  the  increase  of  our 
population  through  intelligent  immigration,  upon  increased  facilities  of  communica- 
tion with  other  States,  upon  the  gradual  diffusion  at  home  and  abroad  of  a  knowledge 
of  our  natural  advantages,  upon  the  influence  of  the  example  of  other  States,  and 
upon  the  spirit  of  the  age.' 

» Hfll's  report  for  1876-76,  p. ».  r^  i 
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111  the  years  1876-77  and  1877-78  treasurer's  warrants  and  State 
and  county  scrip  were  still  an  ever-present  but  decreasing  source  of 
trouble  to  the  school  authorities.  As  the  State  administration  got 
more  firmly  fixed  this  extraordinary  currency  tended  to  rise  to  par, 
and  with  its  rise  the  question  of  its  use  disappeared.  By  1885  it 
was  worth  its  face  value. 

Other  difficulties  were  the  ignorance  of  both  teachers  and  patrons; 
the  school  sessions  were  short,  schools  were  small,  the  attendance 
was  small  and  irregular,  even  when  reckoned  on  the  slight  per  cent 
of  enrollment;  there  was  still  at  that  time  some  lack  of  harmony 
between  the  public  and  the  private  schools;  and,  finally,  many  were 
saying  that  the  law  had  too  much  of  the  may  and  too  little  of  the 
shall.     To  this  last  criticism  the  superintendent  replies:  ^ 

The  cry  is,  let  all  the  school  tax,  or  at  least  a  larger  proportion  of  it,  be  levied  and  aA- 
lected  by  the  State.  Take  our  educational  matters  out  of  the  hands  of  the  districts. 
Make  a  strong  law.  Put  more  of  the  9haU  element  and  lees  of  the  may  in  it.  The 
effect  of  such  a  course  would  be  beneficial  at  first,  but  ultimately  mig^t  be  injurious. 
In  the  incipiency  of  a  free-school  system,  while  it  is  unapprecia^,  while  the  people 
care  nothing  about  it,  ^ere  is  certainly  more  necessity  for  centralizing  the  force  and 
authority  pertaining  to  it  than  when  it  has  been  thoroughly  established  and  has  grown 
up  in  the  affections  of  the  people.  But  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which,  if  centraliza- 
tion be  carried,  the  public  sentiment,  the  molder  of  the  destinies  of  republican  govern- 
ments, will  rebel  so  strongly  as  to  defeat  the  object  in  view.  The  problem  of  wise 
legialatioii  is  to  ascertain  the  golden  mean  between  too  much  and  too  little  centraliza- 
tion. 

Even  at  that  time  there  was  complamt  that  the  constitutional  limit 
.of  5  mills  for  the  local  tax  district  was  too  small  to  secure  the  best 
results,  but  not  for  years  was  any  serious  effort  to  be  made  to  raise 
the  limit.  There  was  encouragement  in  the  fact  that  while  the  local 
district  tax  was  optional  and  was  to  be  voted  every  year,  a  steadily 
increasing  number  of  districts  saw  its  importance. 

There  was  a  growing  demand  for  better  teachers,  with  the  result 
that  teachers'  institutes  were  better  attended,  normal  schools  were 
organized,  and  the  better  classes  of  the  population  came  more  and 
more  to  depend  on  the  public  instead  of  the  private  schools.  The 
State  Teachers'  Association  was  growing  in  strength,  professional 
class  consciousness  began  to  appear,  and  with  it  more  of  cooperation. 

The  State  superintendent  gave  much  of  his  time  to  traveling 
throughout  the  State  in  interest  of  the  schools.  This  personal  work 
consisted  of  public  addresses,  private  discussions,  the  holding  of 
teachers'  institutes,  and  writing  for  newspapers  on  educational 
subjects. 

The  State  reports  are  to  a  large  exteht  exponents  of  the  educational 
situation.    The  tone  and  trend  of  the  time  can  be  realized  easily. 


1  Bcport  for  1877-78,  pp.  10,  ao. 
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) 

In  the  earlier  ones  there  fa  nrach  of  rhetoric  and  rh'Apaody,  eontainmg, 
nevertheless,  words  of  exhortatioii,  of  suggestion,  cft  ambitious  desires, 
of  ideals  and  hopes  yet  unattained.  By  degrees  these  characteristics 
pass,  and  their  place  fa  taken  by  longer  and  longer  statements  of 
work  actually  accomplfahed  and  of  growing  plans  for  future  progress. 
Mr.  Hill  summarizes  the  general  situation  at  the  dose  of  hfa  admin- 
fatration  in  the  following  cheerfnl  w;ord»:* 

It  is  gratifying  in  presenting  this,  my  third  annual  report,  to  record  marked  edu- 
cational progress.  There  are  many  evidences  of  this  progress,  some  of  which,  in 
addition  to  the  statistics  which  accompany  this  report,  I  give  in  detail: 

1.  There  has  been  quite  an  increase  in  the  number  of  districts  which  have  voted 
the  5-mill  tax. 

2.  There  is  a  more  general  demand  for  better  teachers. 

3.  There  is  a  disposition  to  agitate,  to  say  the  least,  the  matter  of  popular  educa- 
tion. Our  people  are  taHdng  about,  writing  abouti  thinking  about  the  subject.  It 
is  discoursed  upon  by  our  political  Jeadens  and  speakers.  It  is  discussed  by  our  con- 
ventions called  together  to  consider  measures  for  the  public  good.  It  is  exposed  t« 
public  view  in  our  newspapers.  It  is  a  frequent  topic  of  conversation  arou&d  the 
hearthstone.  This  thou^t,  this  intellectual  gestation  of  our  educational  interest,  is 
what  we  desire.  The  result  of  the  paituriticm  can  not  be  other  than  whateaonM. 
Education  by  the  State  has  nothing  to  lose,  but  much  to  gain,  from  investigation. 
Let  thought  and  research,  then,  bring  their  brij^test  torches  to  its  examination. 

4.  More  interest  has  been  shown  in  the  annual  district  school  meetings.  There 
has  been  a  larger  attendance  of  the  electors  at  these  meetings.  A  smaller  number 
of  districts  have  failed  to  hold  these  meetings  and  do  the  annual  work  of  the  districts. 
A  closer  conformity  to  law  has  marked  the  conduct  of  these  annual  meetings.  Elec- 
tors have  been  more  interested  in  the  character  of  their  district  officers. 

5.  Electors  in  school  districts,  beginning  to  realize  that  "eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  liberty, ''  and  also  the  price  of  a  wise  management  of  the  educationid  interests 
of  their  district,  have  been  more  watchful  in  regard  to  the  acts  of  their  educational 
officers.  Neglect  of  official  duty  has  had  less  chance  to  sleep  undisturbed.  Unwise 
expenditures  of  school  fimds  have  been  less  frequent. 

6.  In  addition  to  the  greater  faithfiflness  of  educaticmal  officers  secured  by  the 
watchful  eye  of  public  sentiment  there  has  been  increased  efficiency  in  office, 
from  the  fact  that  educational  officers  have  perceived  more  clearly  the  responsibili- 
ties of  their  position.  They  have  felt  more  sensibly  the  weight  of  the  oblii^tieiis 
resting  upon  them.  To  this  clearer  perception  of  their  responsibilities  they  have 
been  helped  by  the  activity  of  public  thought  in  regard  to  education,  their  own 
minds  being  infected  with  the  excitement  which  has  seized  upon  the  minds  of  others. 

7.  The  reports  from  directors  and  county  examiners  have  been  not  only  fuller, 
but  more  promptly  made.  Some  few  reports  from  county  examinen  were  received 
even  before  the  time  prescribed  by  law.  These  facts  evince  a  healthful  condition  of 
affairs  and  augm  better  things  for  the  futitfe. 

8.  More  reliance  is  placed  upon  our  free  schools  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of 
the  State.  There  has  not  been  so  much  need  of  subscription  schoob  as  heretofore. 
Our  free  schools  are  more  generally  patronized  by  the  so-called  ''better  class"  of  citi- 
zens. Prejudice  on  the  ground  that  the  free  school  is  socially  too  democratic,  that  it 
occasions  too  promiscuous  a  mixture  ci  the  various  classes  of  society  is  waning.  Our 
free  schools  are  being  recognized  as  the  peers  in  efficiency  of  private  schools,  main- 
tained by  an  equal  expenditure  of  means.  Indeed,  in  many  cases— as  in  Littie  Rock, 
Pine  Bluff,  Helena,  and  other  places — they  are  greatly  superior. 
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ADMDOSTRATIONB  CMT  JAMEB  U  IHDNTON  AND  mJNBAB  H.  POPE, 

1878-1882. 

The  successor  of  iMr.  Hill  was  James  L.  Denton.  Of  him  one  of  his 
successors  in  the  office  of  State  superintendent,  Prof.  Joriah  H.  Siinn, 

has  said: 

Kr.  Denton  believed  in  the  efficacj  of  pdblie  educatioii.  He  wb  a  niMter  of 
platform  oratory,  traveled  over  much  of  the  Stale,  and  was  alwajrs  greeted  with  krge 
audiences.  His  influence  over  the  people  was  very  great,  and  he  used  it  for  the 
advancement  of  the  public  schools.  The  people  no  longer  looked  to  the  general  tax 
for  means  to  carry  on  their  schools,  but  voted  the  local  tax  as  an  auxiliary.  Opposi- 
tion to  free  schools  grew  weaker,  and  more  systematic  efforts  were  adopted  by  the 
people. 

Ss^mmediate  successor,  Hon.  W.  £.  Thompson,  said  of  him: 

By  his  eloquent  and  impassioned  appeals  he  removed  in  a  great  measure  southern 
prejudice  against  free  schools,  and  to  him  more  than  any  other  individual  is  the 
State  of  Arkansas  indebted  for  the  increased  popularily  of  our  free  sdioc^. 

During  this  period  city  school  systems  began  to  be  organized  in  the 
lai^er  towns  and  the  superintendent  takes  up  the  problem  of  the 
ungraded  schools.  Until  now  this  problem  had  hardly  been  touched 
in  the  more  thickly  populated  centers,  much  less  in  the  countiy  dis- 
tricts. An  outline  course  of  study  sent  out  by  Oen.  John  Eaton,  then 
United  States  Conmiissioner  of  Education,  was  printed  with  direo- 
tioDs  and  suggestions,  and  the  question  of  textbooks,  with  the  accom- 
panying question  whether  there  should  be  a  State  or  county  or  other 
adoption,  was  discussed.  In  August,  1880,  the  superintendent  recom- 
mended a  uniform  series  of  textbooks,  which  was  gradually  adopted 
by  the  local  school  boards.  It  included  Swinton's  Word  Primer, 
Word  Book,  and  Word  Analysis,  in  spelling;  Appleton's  readers; 
Webster's  dictionaries;  Goodman's  Patent  Model  Copy-Books; 
Quackenbos's  History  of  the  United  States;  Swinton's  General 
History;  Quackenbos's  Illustrated  Lessons  in  our  Language,  and  his 
English  Grammar;  Hart's  English  Literature;  Cornell's  Geography; 
Ray's  Arithmetic  and  Algebra;  Schuyler's  Geometry;  Harkness's 
Latin  Series;  Hart's  Bhetoric;  Schuyler's  Logic;  Bryant  and  Strat- 
ton's  Bookkeeping;  Townsend's  Civil  Government;  Cliapin's  Political 
Economy;  Wells's  Natural  Philosophy;  Steele's  Botany,  Physiology, 
Chemistry,  Astronomy,  and  Geology.  As  aids  to  the  teacher  in 
professional  self-development  he  recommended  Jewell's  School 
Govenmient;  Ogden's  Science  of  Education  and  his  Art  of  Teaching; 
Heilman's  History  of  Pedagogy;  Northend's  Tea<5her  and  Parent, 
and  his  Teacher's  Assistant;  Wickersham's  School  Economy;  Page's 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching;  Swinton's  Bambles  among  Words. 
Traich's  Study  of  Words;  E.  G.  White's  Words  and  their  Uses. 
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The  work  of  the  county  examiners  was  not  satisfactory,  nor  could 
it  be  under  the  situation  of  affairs,  and  there  was  great  diversity  of 
opinion  on  the  question  of  local  tax.  Some  districts  were  willing  to 
vote  more  than  the  constitutional  limit  of  6  mills.  But  experiences 
like  those  of  Perryyille  had  made  others  so  waiy  that  they  refused  to 
vote  any  special  tax  whatsoever,  for  in  reconstruction  times  Perry- 
ville  had  a  school  for  10  months  which  cost  so  much  money  that  it 
took  the  district  8  years  to  pay  out.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  f ea^ 
tures  ID  the  situation  were  the  growing  confidence  of  the  people  in 
the  honesty  of  the  public  officers,  and  the  realization  of  these  officers 
of  administration  that  the  system  still  suffered  from  grave  weaknesses. 

Soon  there  b^an  to  appear  reports  of  better  schoolhouses  and 
longer  terms,  of  better  teachers  and  better  attendance,  of  disappear- 
ing apathy  and  opposition,  of  more  special-tax  districts,  and  of 
"rapid  and  substantial  progress." 

In  a  review  of  the  work  accomplished  to  that  date  Supt.  Denton 
writes,  id  the  report  for  1878-1880  (pp.  70-71),  id  a  style,  florid  and 
rhetorical,  it  is  true,  but  one  filled  with  the  pathos  of  high  ideals: 

In  considering  this  question  it  should  never  be  f(»gotten  that  the  fabric  of  public 
schools  was  founded  on  the  ashes  and  ruins  of  that  melancholy  period.  *  *  • 
Bankruptcy,  repugnance  to  the  system,  *  *  *  reckless  mismanagement  of  school 
affairs,  ♦  ♦  *  the  asperities  naturally  engendered  by  a  great  revolution,  the 
political  commotion  and  dreadful  friction  that  attended  reconstruction,  together  with 
the  dubious  future  of  the  country,  environed  the  infant  cause.  *  *  *  The  war 
broke  the  South  financially,  but  it  also  broke  the  torpor  of  the  public  mind  in  regard 
to  the  supreme  question  of  universal  education.  *  *  *  It  underscored  and 
emphasized  the  transcendent  importance  and  overshadowing  supremacy  of  the 
kingdom  of  ideas.  ♦  *  *  In  spite  of  every  adverse  influence,  however,  there  has 
been  steady  progress  during  the  last  12  years.  In  spite  of  crushing  disappointments, 
exorbitant  taxation,  and  scarcity  of  revenues,  the  wheels  of  progress  have  quickened 
their  revolutions.  Resistance  has  ceased  to  be  dangerous.  The  people  have  accepted 
accomplished  facts.  The  tone  of  leading  newspapers  and  orators  is  positive  and 
encouraging.  Public  apathy  is  retreating  before  clearer  light  and  broader  views,  and 
popular  education  is  receiving  a  more  enthusiastic  support.  The  condition  of  the 
country  is  favorable. 

Dyiing  the  period  of  Mr.  Denton's  superintendency  the  progress  of 
schools  was  encouraged  and  helped  by  the  publication  of  the  Arkansas 
School  Journal,  which  was  first  issued  at  Little  Rock  in  November, 
1880,  by  J.  R.  Withers,  a  teacher  who  had  come  into  Arkansas  from 
Indiana.  After  his  return  home  the  editorial  management  was 
assumed  by  Mr.  Denton  himself  and  remained  in  his  hands  till  his 
death.  With  the  passing  of  his  enthusiastic  support  its  direction  was 
assumed  by  J.  Kellogg,  who  changed  its  name  to  Kellogg's  Eclectic 
Monthly  and  Educational  Journal,  making  it  more  general  in  scope 
and  character  of  contents,  but  after  an  experience  of  seven  months  in 
its  new  rdle  it  was  suspended,  and  the  educational  system  was  again 
left  without  a  journalistic  leader. 
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During  the  period  of  its  existenc^;  covering  the  time  between 
November,  1880,  and  July,  1883,  the  Journal  was  of  no  little  value  in 
advancing  education,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was  well  patronized 
by  the  teachers  as  a  whole  or  that  its  pages  were  as  extensively  used 
by  them  as  was  desirable.  The  Journal  did  its  part;  its  selections 
were  suggestive,  but  few  teachers  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  its  pages,  and  its  preaching  was  no  doubt  much  better  than 
Uieir  practice. 

ADMIKI8TBATION  OF  WOODVILLE  B.  THOMPSON,  1882-1890. 

Mr.  Denton  died  in  office  and  his  unexpired  term  was  filled  out  by 
Dunbar  H.  Pope.  The  latter  was  succeeded  by  Woodville  E.  Thomp- 
son, who  served  for  the  eight  years  between  1882  and  1890. 

During  his  incumbency  the  main  features  discussed  in  the  reports 
are  the  assistance  derved  from  the  Peabody  Fimd  with  arguments  in 
favor  of  nationcd  aid  to  education;  the  growing  importance  of  the 
newly  organized  city  school  systems;  the  need  of  a  revision  of  the 
existing  school  law,  and  a  more  careful  collection  of  the  State  poll 
tax.  There  were  still  many  complaints  of  imperfect  reports,  but  the 
mterest  in  the  schools  when  measured  by  the  amount  of  money  the 
people  were  willing  to  vote  for  its  support  was  steadily  increasing. 

Tlie  cry  now  changes  from  opposition  to  indifference — a  change 
more  deadly  m  character  but  yet  more  easily  overcome.  The  system 
was  recognized  on  all  sides  to  be  too  decentralized,  and  there  was 
pressing  need  for  a  more  efficient  and  better  paid  local  administration. 
But  along  with  these  older  and  narrower  difficulties  comes  a  discus- 
sion of  newer  and  broader  problems  like  free  textbooks,  the  consoUda- 
tion  of  schools,  and  even  compulsory  attendance.  The  great  need 
was  always  for  more  efficient  and  better  paid  coimty  and  local  offi- 
cers. These  were  often  ignorant  and  frequently  careless,  and  this 
statement  applies  not  only  to  the  county  examiners  and  district 
directors,  who  were  practically  impaid,  but  also  to  the  coimty  treas- 
urers, who  failed  often  to  report  county  school  funds,  and  when  not 
failing  were  often  so  careless  as  to  count  the  principal  of  the  county 
sixteenth  section  fimd  as  a  part  of  their  annual  receipts. 

The  question  of  attendance  was  also  a  serious  one.  The  people 
were  not  ready  for  a  compulsory  law,  and  yet  it  cost  practically  as 
much  to  educate  the  average  per  cent  of  pupils  in  attendance  as  it 
would  have  cost  to  educate  the  pupils  enrolled.  It  was  suggested 
that  one-half  the  school  fund  be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  enroll- 
ment, the  other  half  on  that  of  attendance.  The  question  of  school 
libraries  and  of  teachers'  certificates  becomes  more  important;  there 
is  a  growing  tendency  to  appeal  to  the  people  of  Arkansas  by  the 
example  of  other  States,  and  it  is  remarkably  true  that  the  feeling  of 
smug  complacency  is  not  often  to  be  seen.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  Google 
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In  concluding  his. report  for  his  last  year  of  service  Mr.  Thompson 
says: 

Am  ffifsmination  of  thaw  reporto  will  tbaw  that  tiie  public  Bchool  system  is  being 
improved  from  year  to  year,  but  that  there  is  an  lugent  demand  for  some  radical  changes 
to  be  made  before  any  very  great  advancement  can  be  perceptible.  Aft^  eig)it 
years'  work  for  the  common  schools  of  the  State  I  am  thoroughly  satisfied  that  the 
changes  and  amendments  herein  reconmiended  call  for  the  careful  consideration  of 
the  general  assembly.  The  collected  statistics  which  have  heeai  presented  are  by  no 
means  satisfactory.  For  instance,  the  report  for  1890  shows  an  enrollment  over  10,000 
less  than  that  of  1889.  Were  this  the  real  case,  the  correct  inference  would  be  that 
our  schools  are  not  doing  what  we  have  a  right  to  demand  of  them;  but  an  examination 
of  the  reports  from  each  of  our  75  coimty  examiners  readily  shows  the  cause  of  this 
klUng  off  to  be  the  failure  of  directora  to  meet  their  requirements,  and  it  will  never 
be  improved  so  long  as  we  have  so  many  school  directors  receiving  no  compensation 
for  their  work.  Far  better  have  town  supervision  and  a  salaried  agent  or  agents  to 
control  the  county  schools.  The  reports  of  the  wages  paid  teachers,  number  of  teach- 
ers, number  of  schoolhouses,  etc.,  give  no  idea  of  the  true  financial  condition  of  our 
counties;  on  the  contrary,  they  tend  to  midead  the  public.  The  amounts  of  revenue 
cc^ected  and  expended  tote  the  only  correct  data  we  have  been  able  to  command  from 
the  reports  and  statements  which  go  to  represent  what  we  are  doing  for  the  cause  of 
popular  education. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  40SIAH  H.  8HINN,  1890-1894. 

To  the  mind  of  the  present  writer,  Prof.  Shinn  is  the  real  protago- 
nist 4>f  primary  education  in  Arkansas,  the  real  educational  statesman 
who  was  the  first  to  see  that  the  State  had  reached  the  limits  of  devel- 
opment with  the  means  at  command  and  in  his  official  capacity  to 
declare  for  a  higher  tax  rate.  Mr.  Shinn  had  been  a  lifelong  teacher. 
He  believed  that  the  pubUc  schools  not  only  had  a  mission,  but  that 
their  totality  of  work  was  of  greater  value  to  mankind  than  was  that 
of  the  higher  institutions.  He  argued  that  inasmuch  as  96  per  cent 
of  all  the  children  of  the  State  would  receive  all  their  school  education 
in  the  public  primary  and  high  schools  these  schools  should  be  made 
better. 

To  do  this  he  set  about  to  inspire  a  love  for  better  teadiing.  Insti- 
tutes were  held  more  frequently  and  for  longer  terms.  R^ular 
programs  were  prepared  and  expert  teachers  employed.  To  the 
legislature  he  said: 

The  echool  population  ia  96  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  in  1S90.  If  thie  school 
population  be  sorted  it  wiU  quite  naturally  divide  itself  into  a  class  pursuing 
elementary  studies,  another  pursuing  higher  studies,  and  still  another  the  collegiate 
studies.  The  elementary  studies  will  comprise  as  a  rule  all  students  between  the 
ages  of  6  and  15,  the  high  school  between  15  and  18,  and  the  collegiate  from  18  upward. 
Of  course  these  lines  cross  each  other  in  various  ways,  but  the  general  classification 
holds  good.  From  most  careful  estimates  it  is  found  that  rather  more  than  96  per 
cent  of  the  school  population  are  pursuing  elementary  studies,  rather  more  than  3  per 
cent  are  pursuing  higher  studies,  and  rather  less  than  1  per  cent  are  in  proper  collegiate 
studies.  The  percentages  for  the  United  States  are  94.2  per  cent  elementary,  4.9  per 
cent  higher,  and  0.9  per  cent  collegiate.    Elementary  instruction  is  imderstood  to 
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include  the  "primary"  and  "gramiDar"  gradet.  Of  the  whole  school  population  the 
public  achoolB  enrolled  about  97  per  cent,  while  the  private  schools  and  collies  en- 
rolled leas  than  3  per  cent.  In  the  whole  country,  according  to  the  report  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner,  there  were  13,726,574  children  of  all  grades  enrolled  in  1888-89. 
Of  theee,  12,325,411,  or  89.8  per  cent,  were  enroUed  in  schools  or  institutions  under 
public  management,  and  1,401,163,  or  10.2  per  cent,  in  schools  and  institutions  under 
private  management.  The  public-school  spirit  in  Arkansas  is  far  above  the  average 
for  the  whole  country.  In  a  prq>erly  devised  scheme  of  education  the  elementary 
course  diould  terminate  at  the  thirteenth  year  of  child  life  and  include  about  20  per 
cent  of  the  school  population;  the  secondary  period  will  terminate  at  17  and  include 
about  8  per  cent  of  the  population;  while  the  superior  will  terminate  at  21  and  include 
6  per  cent.  Applying  these  estimates  to  the  whole  number  of  enrolled  children,  there 
should  be  148,240  enrolled  in  elementary  work,  59,296  in  secondary  work,  and  44,472 
in  superior  work.  The  actual  classification  will  show  that  there  are  not  far  from 
240,000  in  elementary  work,  8,000  in  secondary  work,  and  2,000  in  superior  work. 
That  is  to  say,  about  100,000  are  doing  elementary  work  that  in  a  model  system  would 
be  engaged  elsewhere;  there  are  50,000  children  enrolled  in  our  schools  doing  elemen- 
tary work  whose  ages  under  a  better  system  would  warrant  their  receiving  secondary 
instruction,  and  who  are  debarred  from  it  by  the  bad  classification  of  the  earlier  school 
years,  the  bad  teaching  of  the  same  time,  the  bad  r^;ulations  as  to  attendance,  and  the 
opposition  to  secondary  instruction  in  free  schools.  The  case  is  still  worse  when  we 
conader  the  coU^iate  side  of  the  question.  There  aro  44,000  childron  from  17  to  21 
years  of  age  to  receive  superior  instruction.  The  most  liberal  estimate  that  1  can  fonn 
is  that  less  than  2,500  qhildron  of  the  State  are  in  proper  collegiate  studies.  The  rule 
for  the  whole  country  is  that  six-sevenths  of  those  entitled  to  secondary  instruction 
never  receive  it,  and  that  thirty  thirty-firsts  of  those  eligible  in  age  for  superior  instruc- 
tion never  enter  college. 

While  we  are  keeping  step  with  the  whole  country  we  are  &r  behind  many  of  the 
older  communities  in  strong  secondary  and  superior  schools;  and  our  care  should  be 
to  BO  manipulate  the  elementary  course  as  to  create  better  future  possibilities  for  the 
secondary  and  superior.  This  can  be  done  by  constantly  raising  the  grade  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  elementary  schools.  To  do  this  we  need  better  teachers,  better  classifica- 
tion, county  supervision,  graded  institutes,  normal  schools,  manual  training  schools, 
garden  schools,  kindergarten  training. 

He  then  asked  the  legislature  for  an  appropriation  to  establish  6  three-months  normal 
schools  in  addition  to  the  regular  county  institutes.  That  body  gave  him  |2,000  per 
annum  in  1891  lor  two  years,  and  increased  it  to  $3,000  in  1893.  With  this  and  other 
money  he  not  only  kept  up  the  three-months  district  normal  schools,  but  established 
and  maintained  3  State  normal  schools  for  one  year  and  2  for  three  years,  with  a  regular 
3  years'  course  of  study  for  nine  months  of  each  year.  The  schedules  and  schemes 
of  study  covered  a  period  of  three  years  in  orthography,  reading,  mental  and  written 
arithmetic,  penmanship,  English  grammar,  geography,  history,  algebra,  geometry,  phys- 
ics, rhetoric,  mental  philosophy,  Latin,  Anglo-Saxon,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  State  of  Arkanns,  civics,  natural  history.  United  States  land  surveys, 
school  mangement,  pedagogy,  psychology,  and  history  of  education.  The  attendance 
was  more  thui  300  for  the  full  time,  with  33  graduates.  The  schedules  for  the  three- 
months  schools  embraced  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  conunon  branches,  with  a 
riiorter  study  of  methods.  Over  800  teachers  attended  these  schools  each  year,  the 
number  in  1894  rea(dilBgI,423.  Teachers  who  had  gained  the  most  success  as  teachers 
of  high  and  graded  SQhools  throughout  the  State  were  chosen  as  instructors  fof  these 
dHMt^term  ediools.  The  county  institute  work  under  the  supervision  of  the  county 
eiamiaeia  was  also  gnreatly  stimulated.  From  76  in  1891  there  wero  165  held  in  1894, 
the  attendance  being  at  that  time  4,2&4. 
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The  law  required  the  State  Buperintendent  to  prepare  questionB  for  the  examina- 
tion of  teachers  four  times  each  year,  but  this  had  fallen  into  disuse.  From  and  after 
1891,  for  four  years,  these  uniform  examinations  were  regularly  and  persistently  held. 
At  first  considerable  opposition  was  aroused,  but  it  was  not  long  before  their  influence 
upon  the  teaching  class  became  manifest  and  they  are  now  one  of  the  most  approved 
features  of  the  State's  educational  system.  The  real  qualifications  of  teachers  were 
unquestionably  advanced.  Schedules  and  schemes  for  the  grading  of  country  and 
town  schools  were  prepared  and  urged  upon  school  ofiicers.  The  result  was  a  wider 
grading  and  classification  than  had  before  existed. 

In  order  that  the  high  school  work  should  be  more  thoroughly  systematized,  and 
that  a  certain  uniformity  and  continuity  of  study  diould  be  maintained,  Prof.  Shinn 
advised  the  State  Teachers'  Association  in  1891  to  adopt,  through  its  high-school 
department,  a  r^^ular  course  of  study.  A  conmiittee  appointed  by  that  association 
adopted  and  recommended  a  scheme  of  studies  to  the  high  schools  of  the  State 
which  was  generally  adopted  as  a  minimum. 

Prof.  Shinn  also  took  the  position  that,  since  the  university  asserted  itself  to  be  the 
head  of  the  public  school  system,  this  assertion  threw  upon  it  the  onus  of  ascertaining 
and  accrediting  every  high  school  in  the  State  whose  course  of  study  and  system  of 
teaching  led  to  collegiate  entrance. 

The  legislature  of  1893  authorized  the  State  superintendent  to  make  an  exhibit 
of  the  State's  educational  enterprises  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition.  Thirty- 
two  schools  prepared  exhibits  of  more  than  400  boimd  volimiee  of  pupil  work  and  over 
3,000  specimens  of  map  drawing  and  botanical  work.  Eight  hundred  photographs 
showed  exterior  and  interior  views  of  Arkansas  schools.  Forty  laige  administrative 
charts  exhibited  the  legal  status  of  the  State's  system.  Dr.  Buiason,  delegate  from 
the  French  ministry  of  public  education,  cut  at  random  a  hundred  pages  from  the  child 
work  of  the  various  schools,  to  be  reproduced  in  facsimile  in  a  work  for  French  schools. 
Dr.  Yambe,  of  the  University  of  Japan,  at  Tokyo,  made  the  plan  of  this  exhibit  the 
basis  of  his  official  report.  Awards  were  made  to  the  public  schools  of  Little  Rock, 
Batesville,  Arkadelphia,  Malvern,  Morrillton,  Hot  Springs,  Fort  Smith,  Pine  Bluff, 
Lonoke,  Russellville,  Helena,  Eureka  Springs,  and  Jonesboro.  Awards  were  also 
granted  to  the  State. ^ 

In  summarizing  his  work  at  the  end  of  his  four  years  of  adminis- 
tration, in  1894,  he  says: 

Looking  backward  over  the  20  years  the  system  has  been  in  operation,  we  find 
much  that  authorizes  our  people  to  rank  themselves  as  leaders  in  systematic  provision, 
intelligent  original  legislation,  honest  expenditure,  comprehensive  plan,  and  eneigetic, 
thoroughgoing  work. 

We  began  the  work  with  a  bankrupt  State  and  a  disheartened  population.  Civil 
war  had  desolated  our  homes  and  depleted  our  treasury;  reconstruction  had  drivoi 
us  to  madness  and  swept  away  the  little  that  war  had  left.  Debt— oveipowering, 
grinding  debt— was  the  chief  legacy  of  the  after- war  period;  the  recimstruction  era, 
though  clad  in  peaceful  garb,  was  far  more  voracious  and  destructive  than  had  been 
the  anned  period  of  war. 

Both  State  and  coimties  were  overwhelmed  with  debt,  and  all  enterprises  felt  its 
deadening  influences. 

To  me  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  out  of  this  sea  of  passion,  strife,  and  bad  feeling  our 
people  were  able  and  willing  to  formulate  the  prudent  and  wise  statutes  which  brought 
the  fi^  school  into  permanent  and  vigorous  form.  And  if  there  can  be  anything  mcne 
remarkable  than  this  great  mental  phenomenon,  it  is  the  wonderful  recuperative 
power  of  our  people.  In  20  years  of  honest,  capable  government  we  have  not  only 
regained  all  that  we  had  of  taxed  wealth  before  the  war,  but  have  almoet  doubled  it. 

1  See  Shinn'a  History  of  Edaoatioii  in  AikansM,  pp.  68-57,  from  whloli  these  pangimphiaie  ooodflOiad. 
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At  the  very  beginning  our  legislation  iip<Hi  educational  questionfl  was  characterized 
by  liberality  and  wisdom. 

A  State  levy  of  2  mills  on  the  dollar  was  legalized  for  per  capita  distribution  through- 
out the  State;  a  poll  tax  was  added  for  county  distribution,  while  every  district  was 
permitted  to  levy  and  collect  an  additional  Bum,not  exceeding  5  mills  on  the  dollar, 
for  home  use.  Thus  our  legislators,  although  disturbed  by  the  great  questions  of  poli- 
tics then  prevalent,  seized  the  three  best  means  adopted  by  any  State  f(Hr  the  raising  of 
revenue,  wisely  giving  the  greatest  freedom  of  action  to  the  district,  in  this  manner 
emphasizing  the  value  of  home  rule,  home  development,  and  home  taxation. 

Through  20  years  the  system  has  lived  with  almost  no  amendment.  From  a  few 
Bchoolhouses  scattered  here  and  there,  poorly  equipped  and  supplied,  we  have  reached 
a  plane  where  6,000  schoolhouses,  well  equipped,  are  in  existence,  and  to  which 
400,000  children  go  for  about  all  the  school  instruction  they  ever  receive.  The  system 
started  in  the  thraldom  of  after-war  times,  but  because  of  its  wise  and  conservative 
tendencies  it  grew  with  suprising  rapidity.  It  was  then  an  experiment,  hedged  all 
around  by  the  doubts  of  both  leaders  and  followers.  It  has  long  since  passed  the 
experimental  state  and  is  now  a  fixed  part  of  the  State's  polity.  It  has  won  friends 
everywhere,  and  is  to-day  more  deeply  grounded  in  the  affections  of  the  whole  people 
than  any  other  department  of  government.  It  has  grown  because  it  met  a  demand  for 
the  widest  dissemination  of  the  principles  that  imderlie  virtue  and  foster  intelligence 
in  order  that  citizens  may  be  Uie  better  prepared  to  understand  and  maintain  the 
rights,  duties,  and  obligations  of  suffrage  government. 

The  backward  look  is  a  real  basis  for  honest  pride  to  every  citizen  of  the  State. 
Every  energy  has  been  bent  by  the  majority  of  the  people  to  force  the  system  to  yield 
a  proper  fruit.  Money  has  been  voted  so  generally  that  we  have  reached  the  limit 
of  our  right.  Teachers  have  been  required  by  inexorable  public  opinion  to  improve 
themselves.  The  result  is,  as  stated  before,  we  have  now  reached  the  maximum 
worth  of  public  education  imder  our  revenue  limitations.    «    «    * 

All  that  coidd  be  done  20  years  ago  was  done.  But  conditions  have  changed. 
Gloom  has  given  place  to  glory,  despair  to  hope.  If  we  now  are  to  equal  the  men  then, 
we  must  act  as  vigorously  and  wisely  under  more  generous  conditions  as  did  they  imder 
a  harsher  environment.  *  *  *  Technical  education  in  some  form  has  gone  into 
evei^  public  school  side  by  side  with  the  old  literary  forms.  Technical  education  is  a 
conmion  solution  for  many  of  the  industrial  problems  of  the  age.  Its  value  is  equal  to 
the  literary  form,  and  conforms  much  more  adequately  to  demands  of  the  mass.  If 
we  are  to  take  high  rank  upon  industrial  questions,  we  must  conform  our  public  sys- 
tems to  the  technical  demands  of  the  problem.  But  under  existing  revenue  limita- 
tions we  can  not  adequately  meet  the  world  form  of  literary  demands,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  technical  requirements.  The  really  great  question  of  educational  statesman- 
ship IS  the  immediate  removal  of  the  limitation  upon  local  taxation.  Give  the  people 
more  freedom  in  their  localities,  so  that  they  may  the  more  easily  and  surely  adjust 
themselves  to  the  demands  of  their  environment.  It  is  no  burden  to  a  locality  already 
satisfied  with  local  legislation  to  permit  another  locality  to  use  its  own  means  untram- 
meled  and  without  limitations.  Absolute  freedom  to  the  district  is  the  perfection 
of  home  rule.* 

1  Shinn:  Report  as  Soperintendent  of  Public  Instructioii,  1803-04,  pp.  7-10. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 
THE  PRESENT  ERA,  1894-1912. 

ADMINISTRATIONS     OF    JUNIUS     JORDAN     AND    J.     W.     KUYKENDAIX, 

1894-1898 

The  suooessor  of  Prof.  Shinn  was  Junius  Jordan.  In  his  first 
biennial  report,  that  for  1894-96  and  1896-96,  he  reviews  the  main 
features  of  the  school  system  and  points  out  their  defects.  He  was 
quick  to  note  improvements  and  to  trace  them  to  their  source,  but 
he  was  not  disposed  to  claim  that  relative  perfection  had  -been 
attained.    He  says: 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  while  property  values  have  materially  decreased,  taxes 
for  the  support  of  schools  have  been  uniformly  maintained .  This  is  a  marked  evideiice 
that  our  people  are  alive  and  progressive  in  the  cause  of  education    *    *    *, 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  there  is  an  increased  efficiency  and  power  in  our  teachers, 
and  that  by  the  acquisition  of  new  methods,  through  the  instrumentality  of  our  county 
normals,  the  standards  of  school  work  and  the  system  of  grading  have  been  advanced 
and  improved. 

While  this  condition  of  affairs  is  very  encoiuraging,  we  must  not  say  that  we  have 
arrived  at  a  point  where  we  can  afford  to  relax  our  energies  or  curtail  our  expenditures. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  our  school  system  is  as  effective  in  all  its  bearings  as  in 
those  States  that  were  never  estopped  in  their  progressive  features  by  the  calamities 
of  war  and  the  disasters  of  misgovemment  and  of  financial  depression.  They  have 
better  schoolhouses,  more  thoroughly  provided  with  apparatus,  libraries,  and  devices 
and  aids  for  teachers  and  pupils.  The  rural  schools  are  too  generally  cairied  on 
in  inferior  buildings,  many  unworthy  of  the  name  or  the  cause  for  which  they 
stand    •    ♦    ♦. 

We  must  urge  on  our  people  to  give  more  earnest  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
schoolrooms  and  school  grounds .  Especiall y  is  this  important  in  the  country  districts. 
It  is  wisdom  to  build  houses  first,  strongly,  comfortably,  and  with  a  view  to  inside 
equipments.  ^ 

He  reports  that  the  expansion  and  growth  of  the  system  had  so 
in<»*ea8ed  the  duties  of  the  superintendent's  office  that  he  was  nearly 
overwhelmed  with  routine  detail  and  had  little  time  for  supervision 
in  the  broader  sense.    This  is  the  burden  of  both  his  biennicd  reports. 

It  was  still  felt  to  be  necessary  to  argue  in  behalf  of  the  county 
normal  schools,  which  had  been  established  in  1896.  They  had 
given  general  satisfaction  to  the  teachers;  they  had  helped  to  create 
professional  consciousness  and  pride;  they  had  either  improved  the 
poor  teacher  or  driven  him  out  of  business;  they  had  raised  the 
standard  of  teaching,  for  during  the  first  year  (1896)  as  many  as 
89  per  cent  of  the  teachers  had  been  in  attendance  in  the  76  white 
and  17  negro  normal  schools.  This  average  was  reduced  to  87  per 
cent  in  1896^  but  the  general  opinion  was  that  the  normal  schools^ 
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taken  as  a  whole,  had  been  much  more  successful  than  in  the  first 
year.  And  yet  it  was  found  necessary  to  enter  into  a  long  argument 
in  the  report  to  meet  the  specious  pleas  of  demagogues  that  normal 
schook  were  class  l^islation.  These  schools  lasted  one  month, 
were  given  in  substantiaUy  every  county,  were  intended  to  show 
how  to  teach  granmiar,  history,  geography,  reading,  arithmetic, 
algebra,  physiology,  spelling,  psychology,  school  management,  pen- 
manship, and  civil  government,  while  a  '' special  professional  course" 
was  outlined  for  further  study.  The  main  argument  in  behalf  of 
these  local,  decentralized  county  normal  schools  was  that  they 
reached  the  great  body  of  teachers  at  a  minimum  cost,  a  work  which 
State  normal  schools  could  not  do.  The  total  expense  per  year  was 
only  $10,000. 

The  same  difficulties  which  earlier  officers  had  faced  in  general 
administration  and  not  conquered  were  again  to  the  front,  and  rea- 
sons for  changes  were  urged.  The  district  directors  were  pronounced 
an  incumbrance,  because  they  were  for  the  most  part  ignorant, 
indifferent,  delinquent,  or  neglectful;  the  district  system  was  said 
to  be  obsolete  and  inadequate;  a  new  system,  based  on  the  civil 
township,  was  uiged  as  furnishing  better  material  for  directors,  a 
more  even  distribution  of  funds  and  better  equalization  of  oppor- 
tunity. In  the  same  way  and  for  the  same  reason — general  ineffi- 
ciency— the  county  examiner  was  condemned.  It  was  thought  that 
either  his  powers  and  pay  should  be  increased  or  that  his  place 
should  be  taken  by  a  coimty  superintendent. 

It  was  still  felt  to  be  necessary  to  argue  in  behalf  of  the  need  and 
importance  of  the  expansion  and  development  of  the  rural  school, 
but  it  was  possible  to  report  in  general  a  larger  enrolhnent  and  better 
attendance.  Uniform  grading  was  being  attained,  but  uniform  text- 
books had  not  commended  themselves  to  the  superintendent. 

Mr.  Jordan's  reports,  when  taken  as  a  whole,  may  be  characterized 
as  of  the  missionary  sort,  whose  chief  function  was  to  arouse  to  action 
gather  than  as  a  quiet  survey  of  triumphant  progress. 

ADMINISTRATION  OP  J.  J.  DOYNE,   1898-1902. 

The  HBJLt  superintendent  in  the  line  of  succession  was  J.  J.  Doyne. 
After  four  years  of  good  work  the  county  normal  schools  were  dis- 
continued by  the  failure  of  the  legislature  of  1899  to  provide  the 
necessaiy  funds.  An  attempt  was  made  to  cover  their  work  by  the 
Peabody  Institutes  in  1899  and  1900,  but  these  were  not  numerous 
enou^,  the  t&na  was  not  long  enough,  and  the  attendance  was  not 
sufficiently  distributed  to  oover  the  whole  field,  and  inasmuch  as  the 
State  had  fafled  to  do  her  part  the  Peabody  trustees  withdrew  their 
support  from  the  institutes  in  1900.  At  the  regular  and  more  formal 
educational  meetings  the  attendance  was  poor. 
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There  were,  however,  signs  of  progress  along  certain  lines.  Special 
or  single  school  districts  were  meeting  with  favor  and  were  producing 
good  results;  a  permissive  law  was  passed  in  1899  allowing  county 
uniformity  in  textbooks,  of  which  43  counties  availed  themselves; 
the  beginnings  of  school  libraries  were  being  laid — extra-legal  per^ 
haps,  but  nevertheless  serving  a  useful  purpose — while  consolidation 
and  transportation  were  more  boldly  discussed.  The  main  features 
urged  were  the  establishment  of  normal  schools  and  the  creation  of 
the  ofi&ce  of  county  superintendent. 

ADMINISTBATIONS  OF  JOHN  H.  HINEMON  (1902-1906)  AND  J.  J.  DOTNB 

(1906-1908). 

The  next  superintendent  was  aggressive,  progressive,  and  virile; 
he  was  not  awed  by  opposition,  did  not  truckle  to  popular  prejudice, 
and  assumed  that  the  public-school  system  was  a  necessity  and  that 
its  permanence  was  already  assiu'ed,  an  assumption  that  had  not 
always  been  evident  in  former  reports.  He  argued  aggressively 
that  the  constitutional  tax  limit  should  be  raised  from  2  mills  to  5 
and  that  it  be  extended  in  the  districts  from  a  maximum  of  5  mills 
to  10,  for  "  the  highest  rate  now  allowed  by  law  is  eagerly  voted  by 
the  electors  each  year,  but  the  result  is  wholly  inadequate." 

The  people  of  Arkansas,  whatever  shortcomings  they  may  show, 
have  been  thoroughly  honest  with  themselves;  they  have  never 
tried  to  deceive  themselves;  they  are  not  in  the  habit  of  claiming 
that  their  system  is  better  than  it  is  or  that  it  is  better  than  that  of 
other  States;  they  have  boldly  and  honestly  sought  to  know  the  true 
situation,  regardless  of  their  relative  rank;  they  have  never  com- 
forted themselves  with  the  flattering  unction  that  their  system  was 
already  the  best  that  could  be  devised  and  therefore  needed  no 
improvement.  On  the  other  hand,  their  educational  leaders  have 
called  things  by  their  true  names;  they  have  recognized  their  short- 
comings, their  blunders,  their  failures,  their  injustice  to  themselves, 
and  with  steadiness  of  purpose — sometimes  exceedingly  slow,  it  is 
true,  but  none  the  less  sure — they  have  sought  to  amend  the  errors 
of  earlier  days  and  to  lay  broad  and  deep  the  fouhdations  of  a  school 
system  that  shaU  grow  and  develop  with  the  increasing  strength  and 
power  of  the  State. 

In  the  opening  of  his  report  Mr.  Hinemon  reviews  the  situation: 
In  the  biennial  period  from  1902  to  1904  the  school  population  had 
increased  by  22,065;  the  school  property  had  increased  in  value  by 
$454,080;  the  amount  paid  to  teachers  had  increased  by  $167,997, 
and  the  average  amount  expended  per  child  had  increased  from 
$3.82  to  $4.33.  But  to  the  aggressive  leaders  of  the  State  the  situ- 
ation was  not  satisfactory.  Hon.  W.  H.  Arnold,  president  of  the 
Texarkana  School  Board,  reviews  the  situation  in  a  public  address, 
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¥diich  is  reproduced  in  the  superintendent's  report.    Mr.  Arnold  says 
in  part: 

Aikansas  must  reclaim  itself  from  the  stigma  upon  its  good  name,  and  follow  the 
lead  of  those  who  have  turned  on  the  light.  We  have  tried  the  cheap,  untrained 
teacher  and  have  placed  our  State  at  the  foot  of  the  class  of  States.  In  the  cause  of 
education  we  stand  at  the  bottom,  or  dangerously  near,  no  matter  how  the  States 
are  grouped  or  classified  in  respect  to  the  length  of  school  terms,  the  amount  expended 
per  pupil,  average  daily  attendance,  in  salaries  paid,  and  in  providing  the  means  of 
training  teachers.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

It  is  most  singular  that  the  subject  of  education  is  not  receiving  from  public  offi- 
cials of  the  State  and  candidates  for  office  that  consideration  its  importance  demands. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  feivorite  diversion  to  boast  of  our  free 
school  83rBtem,  to  advise  the  masses  that  we  aro  in  the  lead,  that  the  public  fund  for 
school  purposes  now  being  collected  is  ample,  and  that  anyone  who  would  advise 
to  the  contrary  is  a  public  enemy.  Such  boasts  can  be  actuated  only  by  the  purest 
demagogy  or  ignorance.  The  facts  aro  to  the  contrary.  We  have  nothing  to  boast 
ol,  but  the  opportunity  for  the  greatest  development  and  educational  prosperity  is 
with  us.    *    ♦    ♦ 

It  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that  the  people  aro  afraid  of  sufficient  taxation  to  build 
up  our  common  schools,  and  those  who  invest  their  capital  want  to  place  it  among 
enli^tened  people  and  aro  willing  to  attribute  [sic]  their  part  of  the  burden.  They 
realize  that  their  investment  will  then  be  safe  and  fairly  treated  by  the  courts  of 
the  country,  and  the  legislative  and  executive  departments.  Those  who  get  the 
greatest  benefit.from  school  taxes  pay  the  least  taxes. 

We  need  moro  money.  We  must  not  depend  upon  philanthropists  to  educate  us. 
Millions  aro  being  donated  year  by  year  by  those  who  have  it  to  give  away,  but  nothing 
is  given  to  the  indigent  or  slothful.  We  really  do  not  need  help,  except  from  our  own 
people,  who  aro  prosperous  and  amply  able  to  give  it.  Let  the  facts  be  known  and 
the  honest,  industrious  people  of  this  State  will  revolutionize  our  school  system,  and  it 
is  astonishing  how  few  know  our  educational  poverty.  The  greatest  trouble  has  been 
the  want  of  publicity.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

The  western  division  of  States  aro  our  strong  competitors  for  first-class  new  settlers. 
The  average  salaries  paid  to  teachers  in  those  States  is  |59.80  per  month;  in  Arkansas. 
134.46.  The  average  money  spent  per  pupil  is  $31.59  in  those  States;  in  Arkansas, 
17.41.  The  average  number  of  days  taught  in  those  States,  143.9  days;  in  Arkansas, 
91.5  days.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

The  &ct  that  the  bar  association  of  Arkansas,  in  discussing  the  lethargy  of  State 
developmeut,  attributed  our  backwardness  to  the  inefficiency  of  our  free  school  sys- 
tem, deserves  unusual  notice.  If  the  system  is  inefficient,  the  whole  State  should 
be  alarmed,  because  we  roly  almost  exclusively  upon  our  free  schools  to  form  the 
character  of  our  children  and  fit  them  for  the  duties  of  life. 

Our  special  school  districts  have  been  able  to  secure  the  passage  of  laws  of  great 
benefit,  which  are  not  enjoyed  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  Why  have  those  advan- 
tages been  denied  to  the  balance  of  the  State,  where  the  great  majority  of  the  school- 
population  is  to  be  found?  ' 

1  Aooording  to  tbe  Report  of  the  State  Superintendent  for  190&-0  tbere  were  then  special  school  dis- 
tricts as  follows: 

Number  named IW 

Number  that  made  no  report 43 

Number  reportiiiK 118 

Number  orimlldincs 245 

Value  of  boUdings. 11.912.300 

Vahieofftimiture,eto $144,966 

"  rhiteteachen 


Number  of  white  teachers 900 

Number  of  colored  teachers 221 

Number  of  white  pupils  enrolled 47.746 

Number  of  ooloied  pupils  enrolled.. 
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It  is  not  from  design,  but  because  no  well-fonnulated  plan  has  been  presented  widi 
the  necessary  persistence  to  the  legislature,  or  the  people  are  not  informed  on  public- 
school  conditions.    When  one  proposes  a  reform,  he  ought  to  lead  the  way.    *    *    * 

To  seciu^  an  efficient  school  system  we  must  have  additional  educated  and  trained 
teachera,  longer  school  terms,  better  schoolhouses  and  apparatus,  and  get  rid  of  the 
cheap  teacher,  but  this  requires  more  money.    ♦    *    *  j 

The  highest  rate  now  allowed  by  law  is  eagerly  voted  by  the  electors  each  year, 
but  the  result  is  wholly  inadequate. 

Should  we  not  aspire  at  least  to  the  average  of  other  States?  We  must  more  than 
double  our  revenue  to  reach  the  average  as  to  salaries  paid,  length  of  school  term, 
and  fimds  paid  out  per  capita  for  each  child  attending  school. 

This  address  indicates  that  the  people  of  the  State  were  now  coining 
to  realize  more  clearly  the  school  situation  and  to  discuss  its  problems. 

A  State  course  of  study  was  adopted  by  the  legislature  of  1903  and 
tended  to  unify  teaching;  the  law  for  examining  and  licensing  teach- 
ing was  improved;  institutes  took  the  place  of  the  earlier  normal 
schools  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  scope  of  their  courses  was  broad- 
ening; the  study  of  elementary  agriculture  was  being  discussed;  the 
school  term  had  increased  from  about  3  to  a  Uttle  more  than  4  months. 
The  State  Teachers'  Association  said  their  needs  were;  County  super- 
vision, county  and  State  normal  schools,  and  more  money  to  be 
obtained  through  a  better  assessment  law. 

During  this  administration  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  was 
held  at  St.  Louis,  where  a  creditable  exhibit  of  the  educational  work 
of  Arkansas  was  made. 

In  1904  a  committee  of  10  was  appointed  by  the  Arkansas  TeachOTs* 
Association  to  consider  the  condition  of  the  rural  schools.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1905,  they  made  a  sensible  and  virile  report,  in  which  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  main  defects  of  the  schools  came  through  (1)  a 
lack  of  revenue,  which  produced  marked  differences  in  the  length  of 
the  school  term;  (2)  a  lack  of  efficiency  through  a  useless  multipUca- 
tion  of  school  districts.  It  recommended  (1)  a  larger  taxing  unit,  as 
the  township  instead  of  the  school  district;  (2)  a  renewal  or  extension 
of  the  constitutional  limit  on  the  right  of  taxation;  (3)  consolidation 
and  transportation. 

In  the  report  for  1905-6  the  superintendent  shows  that  there  was 
in  general  a  steady  growth.  During  the  two  years  covered  there  had 
been  built  602  new  schoolhouses,  at  a  cost  of  $766,683.39,  while  the 
amount  paid  for  teachers'  salaries  had  increased  $185,225.89,  and  the 
average  expenditure  per  child  had  gone  from  $4.33  to  $4.93.  The 
decrease  in  length  of  school  term  from  93  to  81  days  was  due  to  the 
large  sums  spent  in  building  and  showed  "the  utter  inadequacy  of 
the  present  revenue." 

Persistent  discussion  of  the  revenue  problem  at  last  brought  reward. 
By  a  resolution  of  March  2,  1905,  the  assembly  submitted  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  the  people  on  the  question  of  modifying  the 
limitation  on  the  voting  of  school  taxes.    The  vote  was  taken  in  Sep- 
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tember,  1906,  and  resulted  in  92,969  for  amendment,  with  47,368 
against  it.  In  9  counties  only  was  there  a  majority  against  the 
amendment;  in  some  the  majority  in  its  favor  was  as  8  to  1. 

In  accord  with  the  terms  of  this  amendment  the  act  of  April  17, 
1907,  raised  the  limit  of  taxation  for  the  State  from  2  to  3  mills  and 
for  the  districts  from  5  to  7  mills. 

Viewed  chronolc^ically  the  development  of  the  taxing  clause  has 
been  as  follows: 

1867.  'Hie  law  levied  a  2-mill  tax  on  whites. 

1868.  The  constitution  fixed  no  limit  of  taxation  and  included 
both  races. 

1874.  The  constitution  fixed  a  limit  of  2  mills  for  general  taxation 
and  5  mills  in  the  districts. 

1907.  The  constitutional  amendment  raised  these  limits  to  3  and 
7  mills,  respectively. 

By  act  of  May  14^  1907,  the  legislature  made  an  initial  appropria- 
tion of  $15,000  as  a  beginning  of  the  much-hoped-for  and  long-delayed 
normal  school.  Its  location  was  fixed  at  Conway,  in  Faulkner  County. 
Building  was  begun.  J.  J.  Doyne,  sometime  State  superintendent, 
was  elected  president,  and  the  first  session  opened  September  21, 1908. 
The  enrollment  for  the  first  term  was  105.  A  faculty  of  eight  was 
chosen,  the  foundations  of  a  Ubrary  laid,  and  a  course  covering  four 
years  outlined,  in  which  pedagogy  and  practical  instruction  in  agri- 
culture were  more  particularly  emphasized.  The  school  received  an 
offer  of  $10,000  from  the  Peabody  fund  to  assist  in  the  organization 
of  an  agricultural  high  school.  This  was  accepted  by  the  legislature 
of  1909,  and  the  fund  was  appUed  to  the  establishment  of  a  model 
farm. 

Another  triinnph  won  in  the  legislature  of  1907  had  been  urged 
for  years  by  the  State  superintendent  and  teachers.  This  was  the 
law  providing  for  a  county  superintendent.  This  olEce,  although  it 
existed  before  the  Civil  War,  had  fallen  into  disrepute  diuing  recon- 
struction days  and  was  counted  an  imnecessary  expense,  and  the 
county  examiner  was  substituted.  The  provisions  for  this  office  were 
never  satisfactory  to  the  teachers.  Important  duties  were  assigned 
to  the  office  by  law,  and  all  coimty  examiners  had  to  pass  a  prelimi- 
nary test  before  appointment;  but  from  **the  papers  of  some  ap- 
pointees it  may  be  readily  concluded  that  the  judges  have  not  exer- 
cised prudence  in  naming  persons  for  this  office."  The  act  of  May  27, 
1907,  abolished  the  position  of  county  examiner  and  created  that  of 
county  superintendent  in  its  place.  The  office  is  elective,  and  each 
county  decides  for  itself  for  or  against  county  supervision.  No  per- 
son is  eligible  who  has  not  taught  for  at  least  24  months  in  the  county 
within  the  last  5  years  and  who  does  not  hold  a  first-grade  certificate 
or  similar  license.    His  duties  are  to  hold  quarterly  examinations  of 
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teacherS;  grant  licenses;  keep  accounts  with  the  districts,  and  record 
all  contracts,  furnish  plans  for  new  houses,  keep  records  of  sums  voted 
for  school  purposes,  approve  warrants,  receive  reports,  prepare  coxirses 
of  study,  hold  county  and  district  institutes  and  a  normal  institute 
in  April,  May,  and  Jime,  and  make  annual  reports  on  the  condition 
of  schools.  He  must  keep  an  ofi&ce  at  the  coimty  seat  and  devote  all 
of  his  time  to  school  work.  His  salary  ranges  from  $600  to  $1,200, 
and  is  paid  out  of  the  county  common  school  fund. 

ADMINISTBATION  OF  OEOBGE  B.  COOK,  1908  TO  DATE. 

"RJntering  upon  the  work  of  numerous  zealous  and  devoted  prede- 
cessors, Mr.  Cook  found  the  condition  of  the  public  schools  in  Arkansas 
rapidly  improving.  /  He  had  the  boldness  to  show  the  people,  by 
means  of  graphic  representation,  where  their  State  stood  in  compari- 
son with  others.  Basing  his  graphs  on  the  Report  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1906-7,  he  showed  that  Arkan- 
sas ranked  as  follows: 

Rank. 

In  school  population 24 

In  the  valuation  of  all  property 31 

In  length  of  the  school  year 47 

In  amount  raised  per  school  capita 42 

In  number  of  teachers 23 

In  teachers'  average  monthly  wages 23 

In  niunber  of  white,  adult,  native,  male  literates 38 

In  amount  of  school  property 36 

In  school  expenditiues 29 

He  then  presented  statistics  to  show  the  progress  of  the  year  1908 
over  1907,  which  were  extremely  encouraging: 

School  statistics,  1907-8. 


1907 


1908 


School  enumeration  (6-21) 

Amount  of  State  apportionment 

Per  capita  apportionment 

Total  school  expenditure,  State  and  local,  per  capita  for  school  population, 

Enrollment 

Average  daily  attendance 

New  build  Ings 

Cost 

Total  value  buildings  and  sites 

Total  value  of  equipment • 


583.656 

•677,707.00 

•1.27 

•4.52 

340,182 

220,621 

207 

•448.100.00 

•3,565,813.32 

•472,814.00 


544.619 

•1,018. 25a  53 

•1.87 

•4.64 

306,054 

232.670 

307 

•764,716.00 

•4,11.462.72 

•685,394.00 


There  was  a  change  going  on  also,  both  in  the  character  of  the 
information  imparted  in  the  schools  and  the  purposes  for  which  that 
information  was  secured.     Says  the  superintendent: 

No  longer  are  the  public  schools  looked  upon  as  merely  the  supply  houses  for  stored 
book  knowledge,  but  these  sdiools  are  expected  to  train  the  youth  for  cUizenMp  and  litfe 
work. 
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At  last  the  schools  were  b^innmg  to  make  good;  they  were  begin- 
ning to  justify  their  right  to  exist;  they  were  training  for  citizenship 
and  Ufe;  and  the  people,  who  are  quick  to  reaUze  such  things^  were 
coming  more  fully  and  more  cheerfully  to  their  support. 

This  reflex  was  quickly  shown  in  the  available  resources  of  the 
schools  for  1909,  which  Mr.  Cook  reports  as  follows: 

Summary  of  school  sUUistica  of  Arkansas,  1909. 

Aneflsed  valuation  of  all  property $327, 023, 552 

RealesUte $218,424,886 

Pereonal  property 108,598,666 

Revenues  for  support  of  public  schools,  1909 $4, 363, 830. 37 

Balance  from  1908,  to  district  accounts |1, 122, 425. 60 

State  apportionment,  1909 1, 014,  591. 76 

Local  taxation  and  other  sources 2,  226, 813. 01 

Expenditures  for  support  of  public  schools  for  year  ending  June  30, 

1909 13,110,164.60 

Balanceonhand  June  30, 1909..^ 1,253,665.77 

Appropriations  by  general  assembly  for  biennial  term  1909-10: 

University  of  Arkansas $220, 915 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station 39, 400 

State  N  ormal  School 95,  900 

Bund  School 62,040 

Deaf-Mute  School 130,146 

Reform  School 26,505 

Branch  Normal  (colored) 1 1, 600 

Four  agricultural  schools 160, 000 

Sources  of  school  revenues: 

State — Three-mill  tax.    Interest  on  permanent  school  fund.    Sale  of  sixteenth  sec- 
tions.   Fines. 
Local — Seven-mill  tax.    Poll  tax  and  penalties. 

Permanent  school  fund  (3  per  cent  State  bonds) |1, 134, 500. 00 

Total  value  of  school  property 16,067,342.60 

Number  of  school  buildings 6, 008 

Number  of  school  buildings  erected  during  1909 299 

Value  of  new  buildings $452,167.30 

School  population  (6  to  21) 557, 468 

Enrollment  in  the  public  schools 374, 154 

Average  daily  attendance 243, 232 

Enrollment  in  private  and  denominational  schools 4, 619 

Number  of  schools  taught 7, 819 

Number  of  days  taught 768, 228 

Average  length  of  term  (93.9  in  1908) 98.2  days. 

Number  of  teachers  employed 9, 164 

Number  of  institutes  held 117 

Number  of  teachers  attending  institutes 8, 965 

Average  monthly  salary  for  teachers $56. 77 

6OT83*— 12 6 
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The  leaven  of  years  of  agitation,  the  devotion  of  teachers  and  of 
enlightened  citizens,  the  efforts  of  local  school  officers,  the  addresses 
and  published  articles  of  State  superintendents  now  began  to  bear 
fruit  in  l^islative  action.  The  student  of  the  future  may  yet  pro- 
nounce the  Arkansas  Assembly  of  1909  more  enlightened  and  states- 
manlike than  any  of  its  predecessors.  It  began  consideration  of 
problems  of  compulsory  attendance,  agricultural  schools,  and  con- 
solidation. 

Two  compulsory  attendance  acts  were  passed.  The  first,  to  be 
effective  in  31  counties,  provided  that  all  children  between  8  and  16 
years  of  age  should  attend  school  "not  less  than  one-half  of  the 
entire  time"  the  public  school  was  in  session,  unless  equal  instruction 
was  provided  elsewhere;  children  between  16  and  20  were  subjected 
to  similar  requirements  unless  "actively  and  r^;ularly  and  lawfully 
engaged  in  some  useful  employment  or  service."  Children  without 
sufficient  clothing,  or  mentally  or  physically  incapacitated,  or  further 
than  2 J  miles  from  the  schoolhouse,  or  whose  labor  "is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  family,"  or  who  had  completed  the 
seventh  grade,  might  be  excused;  but  if  unable  to  furnish  them- 
selves with  books,  they  might  be  supplied  by  the  school  board. 
Truant  officers  with  necessary  authority  were  to  be  appointed,  and 
cities  of  over  10,000  might  establish  truant  schools.  No  pupil  within 
the  prescribed  age  limits  was  to  be  employed,  under  penalty  of  fine, 
during  school  hours  in  any  business  or  other  enterprise  without  a 
certificate  that  the  law  had  been  complied  with.  Forty-three  counties 
were  exempted  from  this  act. 

A  similar  act  was  made  to  apply  to  nine  counties,  including  four  ex- 
empted from  the  first  law.  The  second  act  was  essentially  the  same  as 
the  first,  except  that  the  limit  was  8  to  14  years  instead  of  8  to  16;  chil- 
dren 14  to  16  must  be  sent  to  school  if  not  r^;ularly  employed,  while 
those  from  16  to  20  are  not  mentioned,  and  it  was  required  that  the 
eighth  grade  be  finished  before  exemption  rather  than  the  seventh. 

Two  acts  were  passed  in  regard  to  agriculture  which  must  be  of 
far-reaching  significance.  One  of  these  required  the  teaching  of 
elementary  agriculture  and  horticulture  in  the  schools.  The  other 
showed  that  the  legislators  who  made  this  requirement  were  not 
ignorant  of  the  obligations  it  placed  on  the  teachers,  for  the  sum  of 
$160,000  was  provided  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
four  "public  schools,"  in  which  there  were  to  be  taught  agriculture, 
horticulture,  and  textile  manufacturing. 

The  beginning  of  consolidation  of  rural  schools  was  provided  for 
by  an  act  which  allows  the  patrons  of  any  rural  terrjitory  to  petition 
t^e  county  court  for  the  organization  of  a  special  or  single  school 
district  having  all  the  rights  and  privileges  previously  alfowed  only 
to  schools  in  incorporated  towns  and  cities. 
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The  assembly  of  1911,  like  that  of  1909,  was  a  very  prc^ressive 
body.  Supt.  Cook  says  ''it  will  be  regarded  as  the  great  educational 
l^islature."  It  passed  no  less  than  13  general,  progressive,  and  con- 
structive educational  acts.  The  more  important  of  these  were 
directed  toward  consolidation,  compulsory  attendance,  the  creation 
of  high  schools,  and  of  a  State  board  of  education. 

The  consoUdation  act  provided  that  any  two  or  more  districts 
might  vote  on  the  question,  and,  if  the  proposal  carry,  the  consoUdated 
school  district  was  endowed  with  the  powers  belonging  to  the  special 
school  district  so  far  as  they  were  applicable.  The  directors  had 
the  right  to  borrow  money,  if  authorized  to  do  so  by  special  vote, 
and  might  provide  transportation  for  pupils  when  advisable. 

An  act  of  April  7,  1911,  provided  for  the  election  of  directors  in 
the  special  or  single  school  districts  organized  under  the  act  of  1909, 
'  recognized  them  as  rural  special  school  districts,  and  gave  authority 
to  vote  to  borrow  money  for  building  purposes. 

A  new  compulsory  attendance  law  reenacted  the  law  of  1909  with 
certain  modifications,  including  the  omission  of  the  sections  regulating 
the  employment  of  children  of  school  age  in  business  occupations 
during  school  hours.  Forty-one  counties  were  excepted  from  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

The  coimty  superintendent's  act  was  so  amended  as  to  require  ^^rn 
to  conduct  a  five  days'  institute  in  June,  instead  of  the  longer  insti- 
tute from  April  to  Jime,  and  there  was  a  small  increase  in  salary. 

Another  act  provided  for  the  distribution  of  three-fourths  of  the 
money  annually  received  from  the  Federal  Government  on  account 
of  the  forest  reserves  of  the  State  for  the  use  of  the  public  schools  of 
the  respective  coimties. 

Chapter  431  creates  a  State  board  of  education.  It  ib  composed 
of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  one  member 
from  each  congressional  district  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor. 
They  were  to  have  the  management  and  investment  of  the  common 
school  fund  (permanent  school  fund) ;  they  were  to  recover  by  pro- 
cess of  law  all  moneys  due  the  fund;  they  were  also  to  control  the 
chartering  of  all  educational  institutions,  regulate  them,  and,  if  need 
be,  revoke  charters;  to  grant  State  license;  and  have  general  super- 
vision of  the  pubUc  schools  of  the  State,  elementary,  graded,  and  high; 
but  they  can  not  control  textbooks.  Prof.  B.  W.  Torreyson  has  been 
made  secretary. 

This  assembly  also  took  up  the  question  of  public  high  schools. 
Up  to  1911  no  particular  attention  had  been  given  to  and  no  pro- 
vision made  for  that  part  of  the  school  population.  At  first  the 
high  school  had  not  been  considered  even  a  part  of  the  public  school 
system;  later  this  idea  was  outgrown  and  it  was  recc^nized  that  the 
directors  acting  under  the  original  school  law  of  1869  had  power  to 
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establish  primary  or  "other  schools  of  a  higher  grade  or  grades." 
But  since  the  law  used  the  term  as  synonymous  with  graded  schools, 
its  real  purpose  was  obscure  and  such  high  schools  as  were  organized 
owed  their  existence  to  local  initiative  and  not  to  the  legal  and  formal 
encouragement  of  the  State. 

In  an  address  delivered  in  1899  Prof.  J.  H.  Reynolds  says; 

Perhape  there  are  a  half  dozen  real  high  schools  in  our  cities  of  the  first  class,  while 
there  are  quite  a  number  of  would-be  high  schools  struggling  for  existence  in  our 
towns.  *  *  *  Excellent  as  are  some  of  these  schools,  they  are  few,  and  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  remain  untouched  by  the  high  school. 

It  seems  that  at  that  time  only  the  special  school  districts  had  so 
much  as  the  legal  right  to  tax  themselves  for  the  support  of  such 
schools.  The  result  of  this  neglect  was  the  following  showing  for 
high  schools  in  1910-11 : 

Number  of  four-year  high  schools  reporting 31 

Number  of  three-year  high  schools  reporting 48 

Number  of  two-year  high  schools  reporting 1 31 

Total 110 

Number  employing  4  or  more  teachers 15 

Number  employing  3  or  more  teachers 20 

Number  employing  2  or  more  teachers 43 

Number  employing  1  or  mo^  teachers 32 

Teachers  giving  aU  time  to  high-school  work 174 

Teachers  giving  part  time  to  high-school  work 79 

Number  of  weeks  in  school  term  in — 

One  school 12 

Two  schools 24 

Eleven  schools 28 

Forty-five  schools 32 

Fifty-eight  schools 36 

Two  schools 38 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled 5, 914 

Number  graduating — 

On  14-unit  basis 348 

On  12-unit  basis 252 

These  figures  include  all  schools  offering  three  and  four  years  of 
high-school  work,  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions  all  of  those  offering 
two.  A  few  of  those  offering  four  years  were  not  provided  with 
teaching  force  and  equipment  for  more  than  three  years,  while  a 
large  per  cent  of  those  offering  three  years  could  not  teach  effectively 
over  two  years  of  high-school  work.  Further,  about  two-thirds  of 
those  enrolled  in  the  four-year  schools  were  located  in  nine  of  the 
larger  towns,  while  practically  none  of  the  strong  schools  offering 
four-year  courses  got  pupils  from  the  rural  districts.    This  meant 
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that  the  rural  districts  were  practically  without  high-school  advan- 
tages.^ 

This  state  of  affairs  was  one  of  the  first  things  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Arkansas  education  commission.  They  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  situation,  gathered  the  experiences  of  other  States,  and 
published  a  vigorous  bulletin  in  which  they  say: 

Arkansas  has  no  sufficient  law  governing  high  schools,  has  never  dealt  seriously 
with  the  problem,  and  as  a  result  has  but  few  high  schools. 

The  public  high  school  is  essential  to  the  life  of  the  public  school  system.  It  is 
democratic;  it  is  the  college  of  the  people;  it  makes  for  economic  efficiency.  It 
multiplies  the  productive  power  of  the  people  and  prepares  its  students  for  a  better 
solution  of  the  most  important  meat  and  bread  problem.  It  transforms  the  com- 
munity into  a  center  of  culture  and  refinement  and  raises  intellectual  and  moral 
standards.  It  prepares  for  citizenship  and  is  the  key  to  the  solution  of  the  rural 
school  question.  It  vitalizes  the  country  school  by  setting  before  them  a  high  stand- 
ard of  efficiency  and  by  providing  for  them  well-trained  teachers.  It,  with  other 
factors,  promises  to  make  country  life  more  attractive  and  to  stop  the  flow  of  popu- 
lation to  the  cities.' 

The  result  of  this  agitation  was  the  law  of  1911,  which  provides 
for  (Act  No.  328)  a  State  high-school  board,  consisting  of  the  supeiv 
intendent  of  pubUc  instruction,  the  president  of  the  University  of 
Arkansas,  and  a  city  school  superintendent  or  high-school  principal, 
to  be  chosen  by  the  governor.  Its  main  duty  was  to  classify  the 
high  schools  and  estabUsh  a  normal  department  in  those  having  a 
four-year  course;  on  the  organization  of  a  State  board  of  education 
its  authority  and  duties  were  to  be  transferred  to  the  new  organization. 

All  pupik  of  high-school  age  and  all  common-school  teachers  of 
any  age  may  take  advantage  of  the  high-school  courses  in  their  own 
county  without  cost.  Students  from  counties  without  high  schools 
may  have  these  advantages  by  payment  of  a  small  fee,  which  is  to 
come  out  of  the  common-school  fund  of  the  district  to  which  they 
belong. 

Under  the  law  no  State  aid  can  be  given  to  high  schools  in  towns 
with  over  3,500  population,  or  with  fewer  than  25  high-school  pupils, 
and  in  case  of  rural  schools,  15  pupils.  State  funds  can  be  used  for 
teachers  only  and  may  be  granted  only  where  an  equal  amount  is 
raised  by  the  local  district,  and  no  school  may  receive  more  than 
$1,000  per  year  for  high-school  development  and  normal  training. 

For  the  hi^h  schools  $40,000  was  appropriated,  and  for  normal 
training  in  the  high  schools,  $10,000. 

This  act  became  a  law  May  30,  1911.  It  is  as  yet  too  early  to 
obtain  much  in  the  way  of  significant  statistics,  but  Prof.  Torreyson, 
who  has  accomplished  much  in  correlating  courses  and  in  unifying 
■ ■ — - — — — - — — — ^i 

t  See  report  in  Arkamas  School  Joanial  by  Prof.  B.  W.  Toneyson;  Bulletin  No.  2  of  the  Aricansas 
Sdnoation  CommJasion,  and  State  Snpt.  Cook's  Report  for  1009-10,  pp.  li-15. 
s  Arfc-ytfft*  Education  Commission:  State  aid  to  high  schools,  Bulletin  No.  2. 
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systems,  summarizes,  in  the  Arkansas  School  Journal  for  March,  1912, 
the  results  at  the  end  of  the  first  session,  as  follows: 

The  last  legislature  authorized  an  apportionment  of  $50,000  a  year  from  the  echool 
funds  to  be  applied  by  the  State  board  of  education  in  aiding  high  schools,  provided 
the  hig^  schools  met  the  requirements  of  the  State  board  and  opened  their  doors 
without  tuition  to  all  pupils  ol  the  respective  counties  and  to  all  public-school  teachen. 
Aid  has  been  granted  this  school  year  to  11  high  schools  to  establish  normal-training 
departments;  to  19  four-year  schools,  to  26  three-year  schools,  and  to  38  two-year 
schools;  94  in  all.  The  total  enrollment  in  the  State  high  schools  at  the  close  of  the 
first  term  was  6,325,  of  whom  1,174  were  pupils  from  outside  the  districts  and  315  aie 
taking  the  normal-training  courses  preparatory  to  becoming  teachers. 

There  are  62  district  high  schools  in  addition  to  the  94  State  high  schools.  The 
total  high-school  enrollment  for  last  year  was  6,482,  whereas  the  enrollment  for  this 
year  is  more  than  one-third  greater,  and  there  are  nearly  as  many  pupils  in  the  State 
high  schools  as  attended  all  hig^  schools  last  year. 

In  order  that  the  schools  might  meet  the  requirements,  130,000  in  property  has  been 
donated  to  the  schools  this  school  year  and  $24,070  contributed  to  the  school  funds  in 
money  by  the  individuals.  Again,  the  schools  have  been  thus  stimulated  to  expend 
in  laboratory  equipment  and  libraries  $12,411. 

The  tuition  of  the  1,174  outside  pupils  who  are  being  given  hig^-school  advantages 
would  amount  to  more  than  the  total  portion  of  the  State  aid  fund  which  would  have 
come  from  the  common-school  districts,  thus  giving  to  them  without  direct  cost  the 
advantages  of  315  persons  professionally  prepared  for  teaching. 

State  aid  has  within  one  term  strengthened  the  entire  school  system,  placed  standard 
high  schools  in  many  small  commimities,  brought  high-school  advanteges  within  the 
reach  of  nearly  every  pupil  in  the  State,  caused  donations  in  money  and  property 
greater  than  the  total  amount  ol  the  State  ai^  apportioned,  the  high-school  enrollment 
has  been  increased  one-third,  a  fixed  standard  has  thus  been  established  for  the  first 
time  for  the  completion  of  the  common-school  course,  and  a  decided  advance  has  been 
made,  through  the  normal  departments  in  the  aided  high  schools,  in  solving  the 
problem  of  supplying  trained  teachers  for  rural  schools. 
Statistically  expressed,  these  figures  are  as  follows: 

Number  of  schools  giving  normal  training *. 11 

Number  four-year  schools 19 

Number  three-year  schools 26 

Number  two-year  schools 38 

Total  number  schools 94 

Total  enrollment 6, 325 

Number  pupils  enrolled  from  outside  districts 1, 174 

Number  normal-training  students 315 

Amount  expended  for  laboratory  equipment  (44  schools) $10, 010 

Amount  expended  for  library  equipment  (52  schools) $2, 401 

Value  of  property  donated  to  districts $30, 500 

Amount  donated  for  maintenance,  etc $24, 070 

Total  amount  expended  to  meet  requirements $66, 981 

Total  enrollment  in  all  high  schools  last  year 6, 482 

Enrollment,  50  district  high  schools  out  of  62 2, 480 

Enrollment,  State  hig^  schools 6,325 

Estimated  total  enrollment 8, 811 

Estimated  increase  this  year ^329 

Percentage  of  increase 35.9 
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Tlie  teachers'  association  has  taken  up  the  question  of  the  articu- 
lation of  the  State  high  schools  with  the  higher  institutions,  and  at 
their  annual  meeting  in  December  last  recommended: 

(a)  That  the  high-school  course  should  include  a  greater  number 
of  subjects  than  at  present,  but  that  the  individual  pupil  should  not 
be  required  to  carry  so  many  studies. 

(b)  That  the  quantitative  requirement  for  graduation  should  be 
15  units  instead  of  16. 

(c)  That  every  high-school  course  should  include  3  imits  in  English, 
1  unit  of  social  science,  including  history,  and  1  of  natural  science. 

(d)  That  every  high-school  course  should  include  two  majors  of 
those  [three?]  units  each,  one  of  which  should  be  English,  and  at  least 
two  minors  of  2  units  each. 

(e)  The  requirement  in  mathematics  and  foreign  language  should 
not  exceed  2  units  in  mathematics  and  2  imits  of  language  other  than 
English. 

(f)  Of  the  total  of  15  imits,  not  less  than  11  should  consist  of 
English,  foreign  language,  mathematics,  social  science,  including 
history,  natural  science,  or  other  work  conducted  by  recitations  and 
home  study. 

(g)  The  other  4  units  should  be  left  for  additional  academic  work 
or  for  work  in  mechanical  arts,  household  science,  commercial  work, 
or  such  other  work  as  the  needs  of  the  student  seem  to  require. 

(h)  That  colleges  be  iirged  to  adopt  these  standards  for  admission 
of  secondary  students  to  college. 

(i)  The  practice  of  admitting  students  to  college  loaded  with  con- 
ditions which  they  are  required  to  work  off  while  carrying  a  college 
course  is  not  approved. 

The  teachers,  recognizing  further  the  principle  that  the  educational 
efficiency  of  the  State  is  measured  by  the  average  efficiency  of  the 
whole  teaching  force,  are  doing  everything  possible  to  advance  and 
develop  the  normal  and  educational  training  schools,  and  by  analogy 
applying  the  same  reasoning  to  the  general  affairs  of  life,  declare  that: 

Without  in  any  way  desiring  to  weaken  the  old  counee  of  study  which  have  for  their 
purpose  the  giving  of  culture  to  the  individual,  this  association  indorses  the  movement 
to  make  both  the  elementary  and  high-school  courses  in  our  schools  more  democratic 
by  the  introduction  of  agriculture,  manual  training,  home  economics,  training  in  com- 
mercial transactions,  and  the  establishment  of  pupils'  savings  banks  and  teaching  of 
current  history,  in  order  to  prepare  pupils  to  meet  existing  commercial  and  industrial 
conditions  and  correlate  the  school  with  life.' 

1  ProoeedlDgi,  ArkaosM  TMdwn'  Awociatfon,  1011,  pp.  37-28. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 
THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

It  is  a  commonplace  of  history  that  the  cities  during  the  middle 
ages,  just  as  they  had  been  in  the  time  of  the  ancient  world,  were  the 
centers  from  which  came  progress  and  Uberty.  While  the  country 
districts  were  besotted  with  ignorance  and  were  almost  helpless  to 
improve  themselyes,  the  cities  in  both  the  ancient  and  medieval 
world  were  growing  rich  through  trade  and  commerce.  As  they  grew 
stronger,  became  more  acquainted,  worked  out  a  better  organization 
through  their  guilds  and  felt  the  power  that  comes  from  union,  they 
began  to  make  more  and  greater  demands  on  their  overlord.  He, 
seeing  their  growing  wealth  and  conscious  power,  was  generaUy  ready 
to  compound  the  service  he  demanded  for  money  and  instead  of  annual 
payments  was  sometimes  willing  to  accept  a  liunp  payment  and  give 
a  promise  imder  oath  to  lighten  their  particidar  burdens  in  the  future. 
Oftentimes  the  overlord  forgot  to  keep  his  promises;  frequently  he 
woidd  fulfill  them  only  imder  the  pressiu*e  of  armed  force;  but  taking 
one  generation  with  another  there  was  a  general  leveling  up,  and, 
the  cities  leading,  there  was  progress  toward  intelligence  and  Uberty. 

It  was  so  in  the  development  of  public  schools  in  Arkansas.  The 
earUest  progress  was  made  in  the  cities;  from  these  centers  of  school 
industry  it  is  permeating  the  State. 

'  The  first  city  school  systems  in  Arkansas  were  organized  under  the 
act  of  February  4,  1869.  This  act  provided  that  any  incorporated 
city  or  town,  and  the  territory  annexed  for  school  purposes,  might 
be  organized  as  a  single  school  district  by  caUing  a  special  election 
and  choosing  6  directors.  The  duties  of  these  directors  were  defined. 
They  were  to  decide  the  number  of  primary  and  higher  schools 
needed;  fix  the  salary  of  teachers  and  the  number  of  months  the 
schools  were  to  be  taught,  which  was  to  be  "not  less  than  3  nor 
more  than  10  months;"  estimate  the  amoimt  of  all  other  expenses 
and,  after  deducting  what  was  due  the  district  from  the  State  appor- 
tionment and  from  invested  funds,  levy  a  tax  to  cover  the  remainder. 
Mindful  of  the  disordered  state  of  finances  at  that  time,  the  law 
wisely  provided  that  "cash  or  United  States  currency  only"  should 
be  received  in  payment  of  this  school  tax.  The  law  was  even  retro- 
aptive  to  the  extent  of  providing  that  all  districts  organizing  prior 
to  March  1,  1869,  might  collect  this  tax  for  the  school  year  1868-69. 
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ProTision  was  also  made  for  consolidation  when  the  majority  of 
voters  of  any  contiguous  territory  and  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
single  district  shoidd  so  petition.  Like  other  schools,  the  single 
district  school  was  imder  the  general  direction  of  the  State  and  circuit 
superintendents,  and  this  excellent  law,  with  slight  modifications,  is 
the  basis  of  the  city  school  systems  of  the  present  time. 

LrrTLE  BOCK  SCHOOLS. 

The  law  was  passed  February  4, 1869;  the  first  system  to  be  organ- 
ized was  that  of  Little  Rock,  whose  school  board  was  organized  on 
February  17,  1869.  Twenty  teachers  were  elected  in  July,  assigned 
to  10  different  buildings,  and  the  schools  were  opened  September  27, 
1869. 

Says  Supt.  Rightsell,  in  the  survey  given  in  his  report  for  1886-87, 
pages  10-11: 

Your  honorable  president  [Frederick  Kramer],  who  has  held  this  same  important 
position  on  your  board  since  December  25,  1869,  and  who  was  also  a  member  of  the 
fiiBt  board,  can  doubtless  call  to  mind  the  poor  accommodations  that  could  at  that  time 
be  secured  for  the  children  of  the  district.  The  demand  was  so  great  and  the  supply 
of  suitable  places  of  necessity  so  scanty  that  the  board  was  compelled  to  accept 
almost  any  Idnd  of  a  building.  Halls,  old  dwellings,  and  vacant  rooms  over  business 
houses  were  rented  and  made  as  comfortable  and  convenient  as  it  was  possible  to  make 
them.  It  was  no  little  task  for  the  members  of  the  board  to  provide  even  these  meager 
school  acconunodations  for  the  number  of  children  who  were  asking  for  admission. 

It  was  thus  the  schools  began.  The  first  printed  report  is  that  for 
the  year  1871-72.  J.  R.  Rightsell  was  superintendent.  The  school 
census  was  4,959;  the  number  of  school  sittings,  1,316;  the  enroll- 
ment, 1,650;  the  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  was  23,  and 
the  average  niunber  of  pupils  per  teacher  was  56.3.  The  pressiu*e  for 
more  space  was  met  so  far  as  possible  by  constructing  cheap  addi- 
tions to  the  old  buildings.  But  although  seriously  handicapped  the 
schools  moved  on  with  a  fair  degree  of  success,  the  school  warrants 
being  worth  as  much  as  85  cents  on  the  dollar;  but  January  19,  1874, 
the  State  supreme  comi;  rendered  a  decision  making  State  scrip 
receivable  for  the  special  school  tax.  This  decision  at  one  stroke 
reduced  the  school  revenues  to  one-third  of  their  former  value. 
Since  the  school  board  could  no  longer  maintain  the  schools  for  the 
usual  time,  the  $2,000  which  they  had  received  annually  from  the 
Peabody  fund  was  temporarily  withdrawn;  but  the  board  was  re- 
quired to  keep  the  schools  open  for  three  months  or  lose  their  share 
of  the  State  apportionment.  To  pile  Ossa  on  PeUon,  while  the  board 
was  looking  these  difi^culties  in  the  face  they  lost  the  first  ward 
building,  the  finest  school  building  in  the  State,  by  fire.  It  was  new 
and  had  cost  $22,000;  and  the  $5,000  instance  carried  proved 
worthless. 
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The  head  of  the  school  board  was  Frederick  Kramer,  who  had 
served  in  that  position  since  Christmas,  1869.  The  story  of  the  next 
12  months  is  an  heroic  record.  The  superintendent  was  dispensed 
with,  salaries  were  cut,  expenses  were  curtailed,  warrants  were  sold 
for  33J  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  the  schools  were  kept  open  Uie 
minimum  time  required.  The  same  coiu^e  was  pursued  in  1875-76,  a 
member  of  the  board  giving  a  part  of  his  time  to  supervision  without 
pay.  By  the  strictest  economy  the  financial  storm  was  weathered 
and  with  the  returning  stability  in  political  affairs  which  followed 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1874,  and  with  growing  prosperity 
the  warrants  of  the  board  and  State  scrip  rose  nearer  par,  the  debts 
were  paid,  lost  groxmd  was  recovered,  and  by  1876-77  the  schools 
were  again  prepared  to  move  forward.  They  were  now  open  9  months, 
the  salaries  of  teachers  were  being  gradually  raised,  and  the  Peabody 
fund  renewed  its  contribution.  The  expenses  for  1876-77  were 
$12,067.65  for  all  purposes. 

The  schools  of  Little  Rock  have  been  singiJarly  blessed  in  the 
continuity  of  their  management.  For  the  first  few  years  they  were 
under  the  direction  of  J.  R.  Rightsell  as  superintendent.  Then  came 
J.  M.  Fish,  who  served  1876-1882,  and  then  Mr.  Rightsell  again  took 
charge  and  served  continuously  until  Jidy  1,  1905,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Prof.  B.  W.  Torreyson.  It  was  thus  possible  to  organize 
the  schools  in  accord  with  certain  well-defined  ideas  and  to  follow 
these  lines  to  their  logical  conclusion. 

From  the  small  beginnings  ol  1869  and  the  early  seventies  we  find 
the  schools  developing,  in  1890-91  to  an  enroUment  of  4,255  pupils  in 
a  school  popidation  of  8,737;  the  sittings  had  increased  to  3,564; 
there  were  60  teachers  who  received  salaries  aggregating  $34,462.28; 
the  total  school  expenditure  for  the  year,  including  payments  for 
real  estate,  was  $64,771.24;  and  the  school  property  was  valued  at 
$258,000.  The  character  of  the  school  buildings  was  steadily  im- 
proving. In  1893-94  the  total  seating  capacity  had  increased  to 
4,725,  while  school  property  was  worth  $321,650.  At  this  time  the 
course  of  study  was  revised,  extended,  and  made  to  fit  the  new 
conditions. 

In  1896-97  the  census  was  9,517;  the  enrollment  5,063;  there  were 
78  teachers,  who  were  paid  $47,997.33.  The  total  cost  per  pupil  on 
the  basis  of  attendance  was  $15.63  and  on  enroUment  $11.60.  The 
school  property  had  increased  in  value  to  $314,756.53.  The  number 
of  sittings  at  the  command  of  the  school  board  was  now  more  than 
equal  to  the  space  demanded  by  pupils  in  attendance,  for  within  the 
last  11  years  there  had  been  6  brick  buildings  erected,  with  many 
modem  improvements  and  giving  52  new  rooms  in  all. 

The  last  annual  report  seen  is  that  for  1905-6.  The  school  enroll- 
ment was  5,872.    There  were  9  buildings  for  whites,  with  64  rooms 
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for  the  grades,  and  4  for  n^roes,  with  23  rooms  for  the  grades.  The 
high  schools  had  now  been  more  clearly  differentiated  from  the 
grade  schools.  Normal  training,  sewing,  and  cooking  had  been 
introduced.  The  required  high-school  work,  covering  f oiu*  years,  is 
divided  into  classical,  modem  languages,  arts,  engineering,  science, 
and  normal  training  courses.  T^he  receipts  for  the  year  from  all 
sources  were  $216,027.53;  the  disbursements  $222,842.42,  including 
$64,742.80  for  teachers  and  $62,549.51  for  new  buildings,  but  as  the 
receipts  included  two  loans  aggregating  $105,952.80,  we  may  assimie 
the  normal  income  to  be  about  $110,000. 

FOET   SMITH   SCHOOIJ3. 

The  city  of  Fort  Smith  has  been  particularly  fortunate  in  the 
matter  of  its  public  schools.  Under  act  of  Congress  of  May  13,  1884, 
it  received  a  gift  of  the  Government  reservation  there  which 'was  to 
be  held  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  schools.  The  reservation 
contained  about  280  acres;  it  was  surveyed  and  plotted  and  a  part 
sold  at  public  auction.  The  funds  have  been  restricted  to  the  piu*- 
diase  of  school  sites  and  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  school 
buildings.  Between  1884  and  1894  there  had  been  received  the 
sum  of  $333,662.25.  In  1908  the  schools  owned  buildings  and  sites 
worth  about  $350,000;  real  estate  mortgages,  $75,000,  and  250 
school  lots  worth  about  $200,000.  The  disposition  and  care  of  these 
funds  is  safeguarded  by  the  Federal  law  under  which  they  were  donated 
to  the  city,  but  that  law  imdertakes  no  administration  of  the  schools, 
which  were  left  entirely  xmder  local  control.  The  schools  date 
from  a  time  not  long  subsequent  to  the  Civil  War.  They  were  first 
under  the  administration  of  Miss  Emma  Wheatley,  by  whom  they 
were  thoroughly  graded;  then  came  N.  P.  Gates  as  superintendent, 
and  then  J.  L.  Holloway.  In  1888-89  they  made  use  of  5  buildings 
in  all,  including  the  high  school;  the  enumeration  was  2,727;  the 
enrollment,  1,975,  with  2,060  sittings;  there  were  28  teachers j  draw- 
ing more  than  $17,000  in  salaries,  with  school  property  worth  $600,- 
000.  In  1889-90  the  city  found  it  necessary  to  levy  only  a  2-mill 
local  tax.  In  1890-91  they  report  more  than  $226,000  loaned  at 
8  per  cent,  with  an  income  of  more  than  $18,000  from  invested  funds, 
and  it  was  estimated  that  the  income  on  a  3-mill  tax  would  give 
them  6  additional  teachers.  There  was  still  some  opposition  to  the 
high  school  on  the  ground  that  this  was  not  intended  by  the  law,  but 
this  opposition  seems  not  to  have  been  serious.  The  directors  tri- 
umphantly point  out  that  during  the  administration  of  Supt.  Hollo- 
way,  who  was  then  in  office,  the  schools  had  grown  from  26  teachers 
to  48  teachers,  and  from  1,500  to  over  2,100  pupils.  By  1897  a  fine 
new  high-school  building  had  been  erected.  While  the  census  was 
then  3^969,  the  enrollment  had  reached  2,350;  there  ^^f)5^eS 
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school  buildings  instead  of  5;  the  salaries  aggregated  $33,519,  and 
the  total  disbursements  $39,243. 

Prof.  B.  W.  Torreyson  was  superintendent  from  1902  to  1905.  In 
this  time  another  large  ward  school  of  modem  type  was  erected  for 
white  children.  The  number  of  children  enrolled  and  the  number 
of  teachers  employed  was  largely  increased.  A  populous  suburb 
with  its  school  was  added  to  the  city  system.' 

In  1910-11  J.  W.  Kuykendall  was  superintendent;  10  school 
buildings  were  occupied,  and  104  teachers  were  employed. 

HOT   SPRINGS   SCHOOLS. 

The  Hot  Springs  special  school  district  was  created  and  organized 
in  1881.  During  the  first  six  years  the  schools  were  without  a 
superintendent  except  for  a  single  year,  but  from  a  badly  graded 
and  poorly  organized  system  they  had  developed  by  1887  to  a  pros- 
perous and  efficient  condition.  They  owned  property  worth  $18,500. 
Five  buildings  were  used,  including  the  high-school,  with  18  teachers; 
the  enrollment  was  1,136  and  the  average  attendance  809;  $10,530 
was  paid  in  salaries  and  of  the  5-mill  tax,  3  mills  went  to  salaries  and 
2  mills  to  the  building  fund.  In  1891-92  the  superintendent  was 
George  B.  Cook,  now  State  superintendent.  A  new  central  building, 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $15,000,  was  both  handsome  and  comfortable; 
the  school  property  was  worth  $41 ,800.  In  1893  the  schools  received 
a  diploma  for  their  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair.  In  1906-7  Mr. 
Cook,  who  was  still  superintendent,  reported  7  school  buildings  in 
use,  with  54  teachers.  In  1905-6  the  school  census  was  5,398  and 
the  enrollment  2,354.  This  was  972  less  than  the  previous  year,  for 
a  disastrous  fire  in  February,  1905,  had  deprived  them  of  14  school- 
rooms and  reduced  their 'sittings  from  2,531  to  1,823.  The  school 
term  was  9  months  in  length. 

Extensive  pubUc  school  systems  have  been  organized  in  other  cities 
and  their  administration  is  bringing  power  to  the  communities  in 
which  they  are.  The  Eureka  schools  were  organized  in  1 880.  Those 
of  Helena  go  back  to  1867.  Pine  Bluff's  go  back  to  1882  or  earlier. 
In  1896-97  their  total  expense  was  $23,655.27,  of  which  $14,753.61 
went  for  salaries.  There  was  an  enrollment  of  1,893  out  of  3,495;  the 
school  property  was  worth  $56,000.  Van  Buren,  Fayetteville,  and 
other  towns  have  flourishing  systems,  and  as  the  advantages  of  their 
peculiar  organization  become  more  apparent  the  smaller  towns  and 
the  rural  districts  follow  suit  by  organizing  themselves  into  special 
school  districts.* 

i  See  a  list  of  the  older  town  and  city  systems  given  in  Shinn's  History  of  Education  in  Arkansas, 
pp.  58-61. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  PERMANENT  SCHOOL 

FUND. 

The  permanent  school  fund  of  Arkansas,  of  which  the  principal  is 
now  something  over  $1,135,000,  invested  in  Arkansas  3  per  cent 
30-year  funding  bonds  due  in  1929,  has  had  an  extended  and  varied 
history.  It  seems  desirable  to  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  fortunes 
of  these  funds  as  illustrative  both  of  the  folly  and  wisdom  of  the 
people — folly  when  we  consider  how  largely  the  resources  of  the  earlier 
days  were  squandered;  wisdom  when  we  think  of  the  generous  devo- 
tion with  which  the  present  generation  has  sought  to  correct  the 
mistakes  and  repair  the  losses  of  earlier  days. 

The  present  permanent  school  fund  is  made  up  of  (1)  the  sixteenth- 
section  fund,  (2)  the  seminary  fund,  (3)  the  saline  fund,  and  (4) 
the  permanent  school  fund  in  the  narrower  sense,  which  in  recent 
years  has  absorbed  the  earlier  funds  and  given  its  name  to  the  whole. 

THE  SIXTEENTH  SBGTIOX  FUND. 

The  oldest  of  these  funds  is  the  sixteenth-section  fund,  which  is 
even  older  than  the  State  itself,  for  it  dates  from  the  Ordinance  of 
1787  and  came  into  Arkansas  with  the  organization  of  the  Territory, 
March  2,  1819.  In  Chapter  III  it  has  been  shown  how  a  large  part 
of  these  sixteenth-section  lands  were  lost,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
the  school  fimds;  how  the  land,  under  the  Federal  law,  was  the  prop- 
erty of  the  septate  townships  and  not  of  the  State  as  a  whole;  how 
the  townships  sold  much  of  their  land  and  took  notes  in  payment, 
on  which,  for  one  cause  or  another,  for  reason  or  without  reason,  by 
chicanery,  fraud,  misfortune,  or  otherwise,  little  or  nothing  was 
realized;  how  in  the  days  inunediately  preceding  the  Civil  War 
some  of  the  counties  had  no  school  funds,  while  at  least  27  had  school 
funds,  some  being  of  respectable  size.  These  funds  were  left  in  the 
counties  or  in  the  townships  and  were  invested  locally  and  as  separate 
units  in  each  county.  Later  they  were  held  by  the  State  and  invested 
as  a  whole,  each  county  being  credited  with  the  income  in  propor- 
tion to  its  share  of  the  principal.  Much  of  these  funds  was  swept 
away  by  the  Civil  War,  and  by  the  act  of  March  1,  1867,  the  interest 
January  1,  1862,  to  January  1,  1866,  due  to  the  school  funds  was 
xemitted  to  the  debtors. 
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As  has  been  seen,  the  law  of  March  21,  1862,  had  forbidden  the 
further  sale  of  sixteenth-section  lands.  Little  or  nothing  seems  to 
have  been  done  in  the  premises  till  the  act  of  March  22,  1881,  which 
provided  that  on  petition  of  a  majority  of  the  male  inhabitants  of 
a  township  the  school  lands  might  be  offered  for  sale.  The  collector 
was  to  have  the  lands  appraised  at  a  fair  valuation,  advertise  and 
sell  by  subdivisions  at  not  less  than  three-fourths  of  its  appraised 
value,  for  one-fourth  cash  and  one,  two,  and  three  years'  time,  with 
the  land  as  its  own  security.  The  county  treasurer  was  to  loan  the 
township  funds  and  give  the  township  the  proper  credit. 

This  law  does  not  seem  to  have  given  satisfaction  or  the  public 
conscience  was  being  quickened,  for  the  general  assembly  of  1885 
appointed  a  committee  ''to  examine  the  books  of  the  commissioner 
of  lands  *  *  *  to  ascertain  what  has  become  of  the  funds  arising 
from  the  sixteenth-section  school  lands."  The  substance  of  their 
report  to  the  assembly  is  given  herewith.  After  reviewing  the  effects 
of  the  act  of  March  22, 1881,  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  sixteenth-section 
lands,  they  show  that  in  accord  with  the  terms  of  that  act  the  "  books, 
maps,  surveys,  papers,  and  evidence  of  debt  pertaining  to  the  six- 
teenth section-  in  the  several  counties'^  had  been  turned  over  to  the 
county  clerks  of  the  several  counties  and  put  into  the  hands  of  prose- 
cuting attorneys  for  collection.     The  conunittee  say: 

The  record  *  *  *  shows  that  theee  notes  and  claims  were  turned  over  to  the 
several  prosecuting  attorneys  in  1875,  nearly  10  years  ago,  and  further  shows  that 
only  one  of  them  *  *  *  has  ever  made  any  collections  on  any  of  theee  notes  or 
clsdms  so  placed  in  their  hands  in  1875,  which  to  your  committee  is  a  good  and  suffi- 
cient reason  why  some  other  measure  should  be  adopted  looking  to  the  coUection  of 
these  claims.    ♦    *    ♦ 

Suits  were  instituted  on  a  large  number  of  these  claims  in  the  Pulaski  chancery 
court,  and  many  of  them  disposed  of.    *    *    * 

Prom  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  according  to  the  record  of  school  claims 
referred  for  collection  in  the  office  of  the  commissioner  of  State  hfida  there  are  claims 
and  notes  due  the  school  fund  arising  from  the  sale^of  the  sixteenth  section  as  follows: 

In  the  hands  of  prosecuting  attorneys $221,  621. 06 

In  commissioner's  office 61,  769. 09    • 

Referred  to  attorney  general  for  collection 121, 240. 56 

Referred  for  collection,  but  of  which  no  mention  is  made  of 
disposition 163, 473. 91 

Amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 548, 104. 62 

These  notes  and  claims  bear  dates  all  along  from  1846  to  1862,  and  judging  from  those 
that  we  examined,  now  in  the  office  of  the  comnussioner  of  State  lands,  we  think  it 
safe  to  say  that  the  major  part  of  these  obligations  are  for  the  loans  of  the  funds  arising 
from  the  sales  of  the  sixteenth  sections,  and  not  for  the  purchase  of  said  lands.  If ,  as 
we  believe,  this  be  true,  the  statute  of  limitation  can  be  pleaded  and  bar  the  collection 
of  an  amoimt  of  money  due  the  school  fimd  that  is  truly  appalling  in  its  magnitude.' 

1  Superintendent's  report  for  1805-{)6,  pp.  331->333,  quoted  firom  House  Jour.,  1885,  pp.  807  et  8»q. 
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A  bill  was  thereupon  introduced  which  became  the  law  of  1886, 
providing  that  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  congressional 
township  might  petition  for  the  sale  of  their  sixteenth-section  lands. 
The  collector  was  then  to  divide  this  land  into  40-acre  tracts,  appraise, 
advertise,  and  sell  at  not  less  than  three-fourths  of  appraised  valua- 
tion and  at  not  less  than  SI. 25  per  acre  at  public  auction ^br  cash. 
Hie  funds  received  were  to  be  paid  into  the  State  ti^aasury  and 
invested  in  United  States  or  Arkansas  bonds,  the  interest  to  be  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  respective  counties  and  by  them  to  the  townships 
owning  the  sections  in  accordance  with  the  congressional  act  of 
donation. 

The  successive  balances  as  reported  by  the  auditor  and  treasurer 
were: 

Sixteenth  sectioii  fund: 

Balance  on  hand  October  1,  1886 *  $71, 562. 05 

Balance  on  hand  October  1,  1888 '  194, 035. 01 

Balance  on  hand  October  1,  1890 '  285, 963. 56 

Balance  on  hand  October  1,  1892 *  359, 202. 41 

Balance  on  hand  October  1,  1894 »  410, 581. 71 

Balance  on  hand  October  1,  1896 «  460, 492. 00 

By  resolution  of  March  26,  1895,  the  State  asked  Congress  so  to 
modify  the  original  terms  of  acceptance  of  the  sixteenth  section 
grant  that  the  interest,  instead  of  being  distributed  to  the  townships 
owning  the  lands,  might  be  distributed  according  to  school  popula- 
tion. This  modification  was  granted  by  chapter  54,  55th  Cong., 
2d  sess.  (Mar.  8,  1898),  and  in  accord  with  this  Federal  law  under 
a  State  act  of  May  8,  1899,  the  State  auditor  transferred  the  whole 
to  the  permanent  school  fund  and  so  closed  the  sixteenth  section 
fund.  The  amount  thus  transferred  was  S649,700,  made  up  as 
follows: 

Balance  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1898: 

Cash 128,157.98 

Six  per  cent  funding  bondfi 113, 000. 00 

Six  per  cent  funding  bonds  coupons 140, 328. 51 

Six  per  cent  Loughborough  bonds 225, 000. 00 

$506, 486. 49 

1  No  balance  was  brought  over  under  this  beading  from  1884.  The  "sixteenth  section  fund"  heading 
does  not  appear  there.  Such  of  the  sixteenth  section  funds  as  survived  from  an  earlier  period  arecarried 
under  other  heads. 

s  Thb  includes  $136,000  in  6  per  cent  30>year  Loughborough  bonds,  issue  of  1875,  received  in  exchange  for 
«  per  cent  ftinding  bonds  and  coupons  in  part  and  125,000  in  6  per  cent  funding  bonds.  This  exchange  was 
made  under  an  act  of  1887,  chap.  146,  which  authorized  the  exchange  of  common-school  funds  for  State 
bonds,  on  which  the  State  was  to  pay  interest  from  the  day  of  sale.    Some  were  bought  at  a  large  discount. 

•This  includes  $225,000  in  Loughborough  bonds,  issue  of  1875. 

« This  includes  $235,000  in  Loughborough  bonds,  issue  of  1875,  and  $33,000  in  6  per  wot  funding  bonds. 

•This  includes  $225,000  in  Loughborough  bonds,  issue  of  1875,  and  $82,000  in  6  per  cent  ftmding  bonds. 

•This  includes  $225,000  in  Loughborough  bonds,  issue  of  1875;  the  interest  was  due  on  $136,000  from 
July  1, 18S7,  and  on  $89,000  firom  Jan.  1, 1889.  The  interest  on  the  $82,000  of  6  per  cent  funding  bonds 
($ffi/)00,  series  of  1809;  $34/)00,  series  of  1870)  was  due  from  July  1, 1872. 
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Balance  on  hand  Jan.  18,  1899: 

Caah $30,235.74 

Six  per  cent  funding  bonds 115, 000. 00 

Six  per  cent  funding  bondfi  coupons  due 106, 350. 00 

Loughborough  bonds 225, 000. 00 

$476, 585.  74 

Received  Jan.  19-Oct.  1, 1899: 

Cash 7,64L86 

Six  per  cent  funding  bonds 4, 000. 00 

Six  per  cent  funding  bonds  coupons  due 45, 360. 00 

Loughborough  bonds  coupons  due 153, 990. 00 

210,99L86 

Balance  on  hand  Jan.  18,  1899 476, 585.  74 

Received  Jan.  19-Oct.  1,  1899 210, 991. 86 

687,577.60 
Miscellaneous  expenditures: 

Jan.  19-Oct.  1,  1899,  as  per  treasiurer^s  report 14,400.43 

673, 177. 17 
Caah  invested  in  three-per  cent  30-year  funding  bonds  in  accord  with 
section  6  of  the  funding  act  of  May  8,  1899 23,477. 17 

649, 700. 00 
Turned  over  to  the  permanent  school  fund  on  Oct.  1, 1899,  in  accord  with 
the  act  of  May  8,  1899,  and  sixteenth  section  fund  closed ' 649, 700. 00 

Since  the  date  of  transfer,  all  the  funds  arising  from  the  89.1e  of 
sixteenth-section  lands  have  been  paid  into  the  treasury  as  a  part  of 
"the  'common-school  fund'  arising  from  the  present  2-mill  State  levy 
and  subject  to  the  same  distribution  among  the  school  districts  of  the 
State." » 

The  sums  thus  paid  into  the  common-school  fund  and  distributed 
annuaUy  to  the  schools  as  part  of  that  fund  since  May  8, 1899,  as  seen 
from  the  auditor's  report  were  as  follows: 

Year  ending  Oct.  1,1900 197,236.70 

Year  ending  Oct.  1,  1902 149, 800.  34 

Year  ending  Oct.  1,1904 130,058.81 

Year  ending  Oct.  1,1906 101,814.30 

Year  ending  Oct.  1,  1908 93,639.68 

Year  ending  Oct.  1,  1910 95,646.05 

Year  ending  Oct.  1,  1912 36,273.88 

Acres  of  sixteenth-section  lands  sold  to  Oct.  6,  1904,  about 
63,793.57 

It  would  seem  that  the  act  of  the  legislature  of  1899  in  distributing 
for  immediate  use  all  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of  sixteenth-section 
lands,  while  in  accord  with  the  recent  act  of  Congress,  is  contrary  to 
the  original  idea  on  which  these  lands  were  granted  to  the  States. 

1  See  Treasurer's  Report,  1899-1900,  pp.  30-34.  The  item  of  123,477.17  cash,  invested  in  funding  bonds  as 
above  was  made  into  a  special  sinking  ftmd  to  redeem  tbe  valid  scrip  and  treasurer's  certificates  tben 
outstanding.  Tbe  funding  bonds  r«welved  in  exchange  were  to  become  a  part  of  the  pennanent  school 
fund.    See  chap.  148.  sec.  6,  laws  of  1809. 

*  Laws  of  1899,  p.  298-96. 
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That  idea  looked  to  them  as  the  beginning  of  a  pennanent  school  fund, 
of  which  only  the  income  was  to  be  used.  Indeed;  this  principle  is 
still  recognized  by  the  State,  for  the  Digest  of  School  Laws,  published 
in  1910,  thus  defines  the  permanent  school  fund,  which  is  called 
officially  the  common-school  fund,  as  consisting  of — 

the  pzoceeds  of  aU  lands  that  have  been,  or  hereafter  may  be,  granted  by  the  United 
States  to  this  State,  and  not  otherwise  appropriated  by  the  United  States  or  this  State; 
also  aU  moneys,  stocks,  bonds,  lands,  and  other  property  now  belonging  to  any  fund 
for  purposes  of  edupation;  also  the  net  proceeds  of  all  sales  of  lands  and  other  property 
and  effects  that  may  accrue  to  this  State  by  escheat,  or  from  sales  of  estrays,  or  from 
unclaimed  dividends,  or  distributive  shares  of  the  estates  of  deceased  persons;  also 
any  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  public  lands  which  may  have  been,  or  may  be  hereafter, 
paid  over  to  the  State  (Congress  consenting);  also  ten  per  cent  of  the  net  proceeds  of 
the  sales  of  all  State  land,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  treasurer  to  set  aside 
this  ten  per  cent  to  the  credit  of  the  common  school  fund  when  he  receives  the  proceeds 
of  this  sale  from  the  State  land  commissioner;  also  all  the  grants,  gifts,  or  devises  that 
have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  made  to  this  State,  and  not  otherwise  appropriated  by 
the  tenure  of  the  grant,  gift,  or  devise,  shall  be  securely  invested  and  sacredly  preserved  as 
a  puhlie-^ehool  fund  that  shall  be  designated  as  the  common-school  fimd  of  the  State 
and  which  shall  be  the  common  property  of  the  State,  except  the  proceeds  arising  from 
the  sale  or  lease  of  the  sixteenth  section    *    *    *, 

The  principal  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  sixteenth  section  of  land  shall  never  be 
apportioned  or  used.* 

THE   SEMINARY   FUND. 

The  next  oldest  of  these  funds  is  the  seminary  fund,  which  dates 
from  March  2,  1827,  when  two  townships  were  given  to  the  Territory 
by  Congress  "for  the  support  and  use  of  an  university."  The  Terri- 
torial governor  was  given  power  to  sell  some  of  these  lands  and  apply 
the  proceeds  to  the  buildings  of  the  proposed  university,  but  nothing 
seems  to  have  been  done.  In  1836  the  assembly  was  given  by  Con- 
gress entire  control  over  the  seminary  lands.  Some  of  the  lands 
were  sold  and  the  proceeds  made  a  part  of  the  capital  of  the  Bank  of 
the  State  of  Arkansas  as  a  privileged  fund,  not  responsible  for  its 
debts  but  to  be  credited  with  its  earnings.  The  sums  thus  received 
and  invested  according  to  the  auditor's  reports  were  as  follows: 

Balance  on  hand  Nov.  1,  1837: 

Cash  « 196.  30 

Notes 2, 02a  23 

Balance  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1840: 

Cadi » 1, 215.  92 

Notes 1,802.73 

Balance  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1842: 

Cash  2 2, 188.  41 

Notes 29,269.53 

1  Secttons  7480  and  7488  of  Kirby's  Digest,  reprinted  as  a  part  of  the  Digest  of  School  Laws,  1910. 
>Seeiiotel,p.  98. 
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Balance  on  hand  Oct.  1, 1844: 

In  State  Bank* $2, 18a  41 

Notes 29,269.63 

Balance  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1846: 

In  State  Bank* 2, 18a  41 

Notes 39,38123 

In  1846  Congress  at  the  request  of  the  assembly  gave  its  consent  to 
the  application  of  the  seminary  fund  to  the  use  of  the  common  schoolsC 
A  fund  was  again  accumulating,  but  such  parts  of  this  fund  as  were 
loaned  on  notes  with  personal  security  were  often  lost,  and  much  land 
was  lost  by  the  failure  of  buyers  and  their  securities.  Desiring  to 
change  the  plan  of  investment  the  assembly,  by  act  of  January  5, 
1849,  provided  for  semiannual  distributions  to  the  counties  on  the 
basis  of  the  school  census.  The  funds  thus  distributed  were  to  be 
invested  by  the  respective  counties  and  to  remain  a  perpetual  fund. 

The  receipt  and  distribution  of  moneys  of  the  seminary  fund  under 
the  law  of  1849  was  as  follows  (see  auditor's  and  treasurer's  reports) : 

Balance  on  hand  Oct  1, 1848: 

Specie  » 15,39^47 

Notes 40,624.54 

Received  during  two  years,  Oct.  1,  1848,  to  Oct.  1,  1860,  in  specie 16, 550.  72 

Distributed  (i.  e.,  apportioned)  during  this  period  as  follows: 

June  30,  1849 $12,41^76 

Dec.  31, 1849 2,866.36 

June  30, 1860 6,707.26 

Total  distributed  (i.  e.,  apportioned) 20,992.38 

Paid  over  to  the  counties 7, 59Z  09 

Balance  on  hand  Oct.  1, 1860 13.400.29 

Apportioned: 

Jan.  1,1861 $3, 03a  21 

July  1,1861 4,676.06 

Jan.  1,1862 3,00L00 

July  1,1852 2,164.36 

12,  776.  63 

Total  amount  apportioned,  including  balance  on  hand  Oct.  1, 

1850 26,176.92 

Amount  paid  over  to  the  counties 17, 105. 84 

Balance  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1862 9,07L08 

Apportioned: 

Jan.  1,1863 $1,289.07 

July  1,1853 3,825.86 

Jan.  1,1864 4,132.46 

July  1,1854 2,213.60 

11,460.99 

1  These  are  the  sums  which  were  reported  under  these  dates  as  a  part  of  the  capital  of  the  Bank  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas;  the  last  being  the  results  of  additions  and  the  10  per  cent  diyidend  declared  by  the 
bank  seems  to  represent  the  total  amount  lost  by  the  seminary  fund  in  the  oollapse  of  the  bank.  After 
1846  it  ceased  to  be  carried  as  an  asset  of  the  fund. 

t  Senate  Journal,  1848,  p.  250,  makes  this  item  16,583.94. 
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Amount  apportioned  for  two  yean  ending  Sept.  30,  1854,  includ- 

•    ing  the  balance  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1862 120, 532. 07 

Of  the  above  there  was  paid  over  to  the  counties 13, 578. 15 

Baknce  on  hand  Oct.  1,1854 6,953.92 

Apportioned: 

Jan.  1,1855 11,847.56 

July  1,1855 1,010.99 

Jan.  1,1856 1,817.34 

July  1,1856 1,298.30 

5,974.19 

Amount  apportioned  for  two  years  ending  Sept.  30,  1856,  includ- 
ing the  balance  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1854 12, 928. 11 

Amount  paid  over  to  the  counties 9, 948. 82 

Balance  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1856 2,979.29 

Apportioned: 

Jan.  1,  1857 

July  1,1857 

Jan.  1,  1858 

July  1,1858 

28,116.68 

Amount  apportioned  for  two  years  ending  Sept.  30,  1858,  includ- 
ing the  balance  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1856 31, 095.97 

Amount  paid  over  to  the  counties 29,  WO,  31 

Balance  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1858 1,835.66 

AppOTtioned: 

Jan.  1,  1859 $4,089.84 

July  1,1859 3,299.25 

Jan .  1 ,  1860 3,294.00 

July  1,  1860 2,365.40 

13,048.49 

Amount  apportioned  for  two  years  ending  Sept.  30,  1860,  includ- 
ing the  balance  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1858 14, 884. 15 

Amount  paid  over  to  the  counties 11, 749. 34 

Balance  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1860 3,134.81 

The  total  amount  of  seminary  funds  distributed  to  the  counties 
may  be  represented  by  the  following  table: 

Seminary  funds  distrUmted  to  the  counties.^ 


Totals  ap  to- 


Appor- 
tioned, 
excluding 
balances. 


Paid  over 

totbe 
counties. 


Not  drawn 
by  county 
to  which 
appor- 
tioned, up 
to  date. 


Oct.  1, 180O 
Oct.  1, 1862 
Oct.  1,  lS6i 
Oct.  1, 1850 
Oct.  1,1858 
Oct.  1,1800 


$20,002.38 
33,700.01 
45,230.00 
51,204.19 
70,320,87 
92,300.96 


$7,502.09 
24,097.93 
38,276.08 
48,224.90 
77,485.21 
89,234.56 


$13,400.29 
0,071.06 
6,953.92 
2,979.29 
1,835.66 
3,134.81 


>  For  these  figures  see  the  reports  of  the  State  auditor  and  State  treasurer,  1850^860.^ 
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The  auditor  reported  in  1866  that  the  principal  of  notes  due  for 
seminary  lands  in  1861  was  about  $35,000.  By  act  of  March  1, 1867, 
interest  on  these  notes  was  remitted  between  January  1,  1862,  and 
January  1,  1866.  It  is  probable  that  the  greater  part  of  these  notes, 
together  with  the  greater  part  of  the  sums  distributed  to  the  counties 
and  invested  by  them  locally,  were  lost  as  a  result  of  the  war. 

The  act  of  March  21,  1862,  forbade  the  further  sale  of  school  lands 
till  after  the  war  was  over.  The  last  distribution  of  the  seminary 
and  saline  funds  was  made  January  1,  1861.  The  State  auditor  in 
his  report  for  1864-1866  says: 

After  that  date  whatever  of  cash,  Confederate  money,  war  bonds,  etc.,  that  came  into 
the  treasury  was  withheld  from  distribution,  and  most  of  it  was  appropriated  for 
general  expenditures. 

The  amount  and  character  of  the  funds  thus  received  and  used  by 
the  State  belonging  to  the  seminary  and  saline  funds  are  shown  in 
the  appendix  to  the  auditor's  report  for  1864-1866  (p.  21  et  seq.). 

The  auditor  states  also  (p.  10)  that  there  was  "distributed"  from 
Hhis  fund  during  the  two  years  ending  September  30,  1862,  the  sum 
of  $5,040.82;  that  $1,943  went  from  the  fund  to  the  institution  for 
the  blind;  that  $4,677.95  in  specie  was  transferred  to  the  ordinary 
revenue  account,  of  which  $2,679.23  in  specie  was  transferred  during 
the  quarter  ending  December  31,  1864.  There  had  also  been  trans- 
ferred during  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1S64:  War  bonds 
$504.32;  treasury  warrants,  $79.82;  Confederate  money,  $1,998.72 

In  the  same  report  (p.  31)  the  auditor  discusses  these  transfers 
and  says: 

A  question  arises  if  the  State  should  be  considered  as  indebted  to  the  swamp-land, 
internal-improvement,  seminary,  and  saline  funds  for  the  amounts,  or  for  what  portion 
of  them,  which  since  the  6th  of  May,  1861,  have  been  transferred  from  those  funds  and 
used  for  State  purposes. 

It  does  not  appear  that  these  sums  were  ever  replaced. 

Balance  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1866 Nothing. 

Balance  on  hand  July  3,  1868 Nothing. 

Balance  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1870: 

State  scrip $464.30 

United  States  currency 36. 61 

500.91 
Balance  on  hand  Oct.  1, 1872: 

State  scrip $1,962.26 

United  States  currency 36. 61 

1.998.S7 
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Balance  on  hand  Oct.  1, 1874:  '      /  '  "'  •  ' ' "   -    ' ''- '' 

State  Bcrip $704.40 

United  States  currency »  36. 61 

741.01 

Balance  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1876 982.64 

Balance  on  hand  Oct.  1, 1878 '1,548.84 

Balance  on  hand  Oct.  1, 1880 'Nothing. 

This  fund  disappears  after  1880  from  the  auditor's  reports,  being 
transferred  to  the  permanent  school  fimd,  which  also  included  the 
sixteenth  section  fund  till  that  was  reestablished  by  law  of  March  31, 
1885.    The  1^  of  the  seminary  lands  were  sold  in  1905-6. 

SALINE   FUND. 

This  fund  was  created  out  of  the  sales  of  saline  lands  granted  to 
the  State  by  the  United  States  for  educational  purposes. 

The  number  of  acres  thus  granted  was  46,080,  of  which  41,879.51 
had  been  located  up  to  1858.^ 

They  were  sold  on  the  same  terms  as  the  seminary  lands  and  the 
receipts  as  reported  by  the  auditor  are  about  as  follows: 

Balance  on  hand — 

Nov.  1,1837 $127.50 

Nov.  1,1838 127.50 

Oct.  1,1840 135.50 

Oct.  1,.  1842 15L27 

Oct.  1, 1842,  notes '475.00 

Oct.  1,1844 15L27 

Oct.  1,1846 151.27 

The  cash  principal  of  this  fund,  like  the  seminary  fund,  was  made 
a  part  of  the  capital  of  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  and  was 
also  lost. 

By  law  of  January  12,  1853,  it  was  provided  that  the  accruing 
principal  of  the  saline  fund  should  be  distributed  to  the  coimties  in 
accord  with  the  school  census,  just  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the 
seminary  lands  under  the  law  of  1847. 

The  distribution  was  as  follows: 

Balance  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1854 ^.... $1,068.97 

Apportioned — 

July  1,1855 $2,764.25 

Jan.  1, 1856 429.  64 

July  1, 1856 649. 15 

3,843.04 

^  The  138.01  in  United  States  onrrenoy  was  transferred  to  general  revenue  aooount. 

*  There  was  burned  under  act  of  May  38, 1874,  scrip  belonging  to  the  seminary  fund  to  the  sum  of  15,780.08. 

>  There  was  burned,  by  error,  under  act  of  May  28, 1874,  in  second  quarter,  1879, 11,548.84  in  scrip. 

« House  Jour.,  1858,  p.  200. 

^These  notes  were  given  in  1832. 
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**'*AmQiHilPflpfpoM>ival*%r'ts^o  years  ending  Sept.  30,  1856,  including 

balance  on  hand  Oct.  1, 1854 $3,843.04 

Amount  actually  paid  over  to  the  counties 1, 727. 17 

Balance  on  hand  Oct.  1, 1856 2, 115. 87 

Apportioned — 

Jan.  1,1867 

July  1,1857 

Jan.  1,1858 

July  1,1858 

3,864.76 

Amount  apportioned  for  two  years  ending  Sept.  30,  1858,  including 

balance  on  hand  Oct.  1,1856 5,980.62 

Amount  actually  paid  over  to  the  counties 5, 717. 76 

Balance  on  hand  Oct.  1, 1858 262.87 

Apportioned — 

Jan.  1,1859 $3,687.28" 

July  1,1859 1,214.02 

Jan.  1,1860 2,073.91 

July  1,1860 1,802.89 

8,778.10 

Amount  apportioned  for  two  years  ending  Sept.  30,  1860,  including 

balance  on  hand  Oct.  1, 1858 9,040.97 

Amount  paid  over  to  the  counties 7, 167. 58 

Balance  on  hand  Oct.  1, 1860 1, 873. 39 

Distributed  (apportioned)  during  two  years  ending  Sept.  30, 1862 2, 159. 29 

The  above  sums  may  be  represented  as  follows: 
Saline  fund  dUtributed  to  the  counUea,^ 


Totals  up  to  — 


Appor- 
tioned, 
ezclading 


Total  paid 
out  to  tho 
oounties. 


Notdiawn 

by  the 
county  to 
which  ap- 
portioned 
up  to  date. 


Jan.  12, 1858,*  to  Oct  1, 1864. 

Oct  1,1856 

Oct  1,1858 

Oct  1,1880 


13,843.04 
7,707.79 
16,485.89 


$1,727.17 

7,444.92 

14,612.50 


81,068.97 

2,115.87 

262.87 

1,873.38 


1  For  these  figures  see  the  reports  of  the  State  auditor  and  State  txeasurer,  1864-1860. 
s  Date  of  act  authorizing  sale. 

The  auditor  in  his  report  for  1 864-1 866  states  that  after  May  6, 1 861 , 
only  about  500  acres  of  the  internal  improvement  and  saline  lands 
had  been  sold,  and  these  mainly  to  complete  contracts  already 
entered  on.  There  was  then  due,  he  reports,  as  principal  of  notes 
given  in  payment  for  saline  lands,  about  $10,000,  on  which  the 
interest  was  remitted  between  January  1,  1862,  and  January  1, 1866, 
by  act  of  March  1,  1867. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  practically  all  of  these  notes 
and  all  of  the  saline  funds  invested  by  the  various  coimties  on  their 
own  accoimt  before  the  Civil  War  went  down  in  the  general  ruin. 
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Of  the  saline  fund  which  came  into  the  treasury  during  that  period 
the  auditor  reports  *  that  for  the  two  years  ending  September  30, 
1862,  there  was  "distributed"  $2,159.29  and  that  there  was  paid  to 
the  institution  for  the  blind  out  of  the  same  fund,  $1,864.50. 

He  reports  further  that  the  total  amounts  transferred  from  saline 
fund  during  the  war  to  general  revenue  fund  was — ^for  quarter  end- 
ing December  31,  1864,  specie,  $545.51;  quarter  ending  September 
30,  1864,  war  bonds,  $6,  treasiuy  warrants,  $4,080.71,  Confederate 
money,  $0.91.    None  of  this  fund  seems  to  have  been  replaced. 

Balance  on  hand — 

Oct.  1,1866 Nothing. 

Apr.  25, 1867 $46.14 

July  3,  1868 46.14 

Oct.  1,1870 46.14 

Oct  1,1872 1,632.95 

Oct.  1,1874 »  453. 50 

Oct  1,1876 »1,15L07 

Oct  1,1878 1,865.21 

Oct  1,1880 *26u43 

Oct  1, 1882 Nothing, 

In  the  report  for  1884  and  in  subsequent  reports  the  saline  fund  is 
included  as  a  part  of  the  permanent  school  fund. 

PERMANENT  SCHOOL  FUND. 

This  fund,  under  the  name  of  Public  School  Fund  flater  Common 
School  Fund),  was  recognized  in  the  Reconstruction  Constitution  of 
1868,*  which  provided  that  the  proceeds  of  all  lands  granted  to  the 
State  by  the  United  States  not  otherwise  appropriated,  all  moneys, 
stocks,  bonds,  lands,  and  other  property  then  belonging  to  any  fimd 
for  education;  the  net  proceeds  from  escheats,  estrays,  imclaimed  divi- 
dends, or  distributive  shares  of  estates  of  deceased  persons,  fines, 
penalties,  forfeitures,  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands,  grants, 

1  Report  1864-1866,  app.,  p.  10. 

>  Then  WB8  bumed  this  year  under  act  of  May  28, 1874, 15,642.28  In  State  scrip  betonglng  to  this  fond. 

*  The  sum  of  1104^  in  United  States  cuzrency  was  transferred  to  general-revenue  account. 

*  By  error,  $1,955.37  in  State  scrip  was  burned  under  act  of  May  28, 1874. 

*  As  early  as  1842  we  have  record  In  the  auditor's  books  of  a  * '  Common  School  Fund/'  which  was  derived 
from  the  sale  of  forfeited  lands  after  deducting  State  and  county  taxes  and  costs  of  sale  In  accord  with  aeo. 
135  of  the  reveirae  law  then  In  force.— Ball  &  Roane's  Revised  Statutes,  1837. 

Balance  on  hand— 

Oct.l.l8«2 $1,394.12 

Oct.  1, 1844  (specie) 1,616.84 

Oct.  1, 1844  (bank  paper) 124.00 

The  second  of  these  items  is  reported  as  making  a  part  of  the  capital  of  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  ArkansMi 
It  was  withdrawn  from  the  bank  hi  specie  and  was  expended  in  1845  for  textbooks  (see  Auditor's  Report^ 
1846  and  ante). 

The  third  Item  ($124)  was  carried  on  the  auditor's  books  for  some  years  and  was  reported  as  being  in 
Arkansas  bank  p^wr.  It  Is  probably  the  same  as  the  item  of  $124  reported  as  transfened  from  the  oommoii- 
school  ftmd  daring  quarter  ending  Dec  31, 1864^  to  the  general-revenue  account. 
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gifts,  and  devises  not  otherwise  appropriated,  etc.,  should  be  ''securely 
invested  and  sacredly  preserved  as  a  public  school  fund." 

By  the  tenns  of  this  oi^anic  act  the  public  school  fund  included 
all  that  was  left  after  the  wreck  of  war  of  the  sixteenth  section  fund, 
the  seminary  fund,  and  the  saline  fund,  but  a  separate  account  was 
maintained  of  the  seminary  fund,  as  we  iave  already  seen,  down  to 
1880,  and  in  1885  the  sixteenth  section  fund  was  again  established 
on  a  separate  basis,  to  be  again  absorbed  in  the  permanent  school 
fund  under  the  law  of  1899. 

Balance  of  permanent  school  fund  on  hand  October  1,  1870:  Cur- 
rency, $22,201.37;  State  scrip,  $12,991.12;  total,  $35,192.49. 

It  was  ordered  that  this  be  invested  in  United  States  bonds,  and 
in  1872  we  find: 

Balance  on  hand  Oct.  I,  1872: 

United  States  5-20  bonds 124,186.25 

State  scrip -• 56,804.22 

United  States  currency 14, 510. 84 

Balance  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1874: 

United  States  5  per  cent  20-year  bonds 38,404. 04 

State  scrip 15,43L45 

United  States  euirency 7, 496. 06 

61,33L55 
Balance  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1876: 

United  States  currency 28L  29 

State  scrip 80,070. 92 

6  per  cent  State  funding  bonds 131,000.00 

161,352.21 
Balance  on  hand— 

Oct.  1,  1878 » 190, 186. 24 

Oct.  1,  1880 '155,004.75     , 

Balance  on  hand  October  1.  1882 '163.152.28    • 

Balance  on  hand  October  1,  1884 *  170, 346. 91 

Balance  on  hand  October  1,  1886 *  175, 382. 35 

Balance  on  hand  October  1,  1888 •266,368.38 

Balance  on  hand  October  1,  1890 ^  274, 201. 82 

Balance  on  hand  October  1,  1892 '. ^  278, 465. 46 

Balance  on  hand  October  1.  1894 «  285, 423. 91 

1  Includes  $141,000  in  State  bonds. 

*  Includes  $141,000  in  State  bonds.  By  error,  in  second  quarter,  1879,  $50,237.23  in  State  scrip  belonging 
to  this  fund  was  burned.    Replaced  later. 

*  This  includes  $159,000  in  6  per  cent  SO-year  Loughborough  (State)  bonds. 
4  This  includes  $166,000  in  Loughborouj^  bonds. 

» In  the  second  quarter,  1885,  the  $170,000  In  Loughborough  bonds  then  owned  by  the  permanent  school 
fund  had  been  redeemed  In  accord  with  the  act  of  issue  (Laws  1874-75,  p.  72,  sec.  9),  a  similar  amount 
being  transferred  from  the  sinking  fund.    These  bonds  had  paid  6  per  cent  regularly. 

*  This  includes  $259,000  in  30-3rear  6  per  cent  Loughborough  bonds  of  1875  which  had  been  received  In 
exchange  for  6  per  cent  funding  bonds  and  coupons  and  5  per  cent  State  bank  bonds  and  interest.  This 
batch  had  not  paid  Intarest  since  July  1, 1887,  and  no  provision  was  made  by  the  act  of  1887  (ohi^.  140)  for 
this  Interest. 

'  This  includes  $285,000  in  6  per  cent  30>year  Loughborough  bonds  of  1875. 

*  This  includes  $265,000  in  Loughborough  bonds  and  $8,000  in  6  per  cent  funding  bonds. 
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Btltnce  cm  hand  Octobwr  1,1896 »  288, 549. 11 

Balance  <m  hand  October  1,  1898 290,666.44 

Hade  up  as  follows: 

Caah 11,653.95 

6  per  cent  Loughborough  bonds 266, 000. 00 

6  per  cent  funding  bonds 10, 000. 00 

6  per  cent  funding  bonds,  interest 13, 901. 49 

290,665.44 

Receipts,  October  1,  1898,  to  January  19,  1899,  as  per  treasurer's 

books 183.71 

290,  739. 16 
Expenditures,  October  1,  1898,  to  January  19, 1899,  as  per  treasurer's 
books 4.121.49 

Balance  on  hand  January  19,  1899 286, 617. 66 

Hade  up  as  follows: 

Caah $1,837.66 

6  per  cent  Loughborough  bonds 266, 000. 00 

6  per  cent  funding  bonds 10, 000. 00 

6  per  cent  funding  bonds,  interest 9, 780. 00 

286,617.66 

Receipts,  all  sources,  January  19  to  October  1,  1899: 

Cash ,.  1,674.39 

6  per  cent  funding  bonds,  interest 160. 00 

6  per  cent  funding  bcmds,  interest 3, 120. 00 

6  per  cent  Loughborough  bonds,  interest 190, 260. 00 

481,822.05 
By  transfer  from  the  sixteenth  section  fund  (q.  v.),  October  1, 1899, 
under  act  of  May  8, 1899 649,700.00 

Total 1,131,622.05 

3  per  cent  30-year  funding  bonds,  issue  1899,  bought  under  act  of 
May  8, 1899: 

Principal 1,111,500.00 

Coupons,  not  matured  but  carried  as  cash 1, 000, 360. 00 

3,243,372.05 

Total  receipts,  January  19  to  October  1, 1899 3, 243, 372.05 

Total  receipts,  October  1, 1899,  to  October  1, 1900: 

Cash 6,745.03 

3  per  cent  30-year  funding  bonds,  bought 2, 000. 00 

3  per  cent  30-year  immatured  coupons 1, 740. 00 

Total  receipts,  January  19, 1899,  to  October  1,  1900 3,253,857.08 

Total  expenditures,  January  19, 1899,  to  October  1, 1900,  including 
all  the  6  per  cent  Loughborough  and  6  per  cent  funding  bonds  and 
their  matured  coupons,  amounting  to  $1,128,010,  exchanged  by 
State  debt  board  under  funding  act  of  May  8, 1899,  for  new  3  per 
cent  30-year  funding  bonds,  issue  of  1899  (the  old  bonds  being  de- 
stroyed after  redemption) 1, 166, 402. 83 

1  This  indndeB  the  same  bonds  as  in  1804.  The  interest  on  the  18,000  of  funding  bonds,  issues  of  1860  and 
1870,  was  doe  firom  Jan.  1, 1872;  of  the  Loughborough  issue  of  1876,  interest  was  due  on  $250,000  from  July  1, 
1887,  and  on  16,000  from  Jan.  1, 1888.    Interast  due  on  these  bonds  Oct.  1, 1886,  was  S167,g8Sr  ^^.^Tp 
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Balance  on  haad  October  1,1900 $2,087,454.26 

Made  up  aa  follows: 

Cash 15,209.25 

3  per  cent  30-year  funding  bonds 1, 113, 500. 00 

1,118,709.25 

3  per  cent  30-year  coupons,  not  yetdue '  968, 745.00 

2,087,454.25 
Balance  on  hand  October  1, 1902:  ^ 

Cash 8,872.86 

3  per  cent  30-year  funding  bonds 1,118,500.00 

1, 127, 372. 86 
Coupons  not  yet  due 905,985.00 

2,033,357.85 
Balance  on  hand  October  1, 1904: 

Cash 6,861.27 

Funding  bonds 1, 123, 500. 00 

1,130,361.27 
Coupons  not  yet  due 842,625.00 

1,972,986.27 
Balance  on  hand  October  1, 1906: 

Cash 7.95 

Funding  bonds 1,134,500.00 

1,134,507.95 
Coupons  not  yet  due 782,805.00 

1,917,312.95 
Balance  on  hand  October  1, 1908: 

Cash 965.25 

Funding  bonds 1,134,500.00 

1,135,465.25 
Coupons  not  yet  due 7 14, 735. 00 

1,850,200.25 
Balance  on  hand  October  1, 1910  (as  reported  September  5, 1910): 

Cash 3,405.85 

Funding  bonds,  3  per  cent 1, 134, 500.00 

1,137,905.85 
Coupons  not  yet  due 646, 665. 00 

1,784,570.85 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  permanent  school  fund  as  now  consti- 
tuted is  as  large  as  it  should  be.  The  State  superintendent  said  in 
1898-99  (pp.  28-29)  that  the  amount  arising  (1)  from  the  2-mill  tax, 

1  While  these  coupons  are  not  yet  due,  cinder  a  ruling  of  the  State  auditor  they  are  oanied  ai  a  ohaife 
against  the  State  treasury.  ^  j 
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(2)  the  future  sales  of  sixteenth  section  lands,  (3)  10  per  cent  of  the 
sales  of  all  State  lands,  (4)  the  interest  on  the  permanent  school  fund, 
and  (5)  other  small  items  ''constitute  what  is  known  as  the  Common 
Sdiool  Fund,  which  is  apportioned  to  the  various  counties  of  the 
Statj  pro  rata."  It  would  seem  that  properly  items  two  and  three 
should  form  a  part  of  the  permanent  school  fund.  As  now  arranged, 
the  State  is  spending  principal,  instead  of  interest.^ 

The  State  superintendents  have  not  been  slow  to  see  that  the 
permanent  school  fund  (the  interest-bearing  fund)  was  not  receiving 
all  that  was  due  it  under  the  law.  In  his  report  for  1895-96,  Supt. 
Jordan  says  (pp.  171-172): 

The  necessary  steps  should  be  taken  by  the  legislature  to  enforce  section  6932  of 
Sandels  &  Hill's  Digest.  This  was  an  act  passed  December  7, 1875,  and  it  provided 
among  other  sources  from  which  the  '*  common-school  funds''  should  be  accumulated, 
that  10  per  cent  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  all  State  lands  should  be  set  aside 
for  this  purpose.  There  is  no  provision  made  in  this  act  as  to  whose  duty  it  is  to 
make  this  distribution  or  assignment,  whether  the  land  commissioner  or  State  treas- 
urer.   ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Thus  there  has  been  lost  to  the  *' common-school  fund"  10  per  cent  on  all  sales  of 
public  lands  since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  December  7, 1875.  It  appears  to  be  a  most 
remarkable  remissness  on  the  part  of  legislatures  to  manifest  so  little  concern  about 
those  dearest  and  most  sacred  statutory  interests  of  our  public-school  revenues.  Prob- 
ably by  the  neglect  of  this  statute  alone  there  has  been  lost  to  the  '*  common-school 
fund"  $50,000. 

According  to  the  biennial  report  of  this  office  for  1893-94  there  was  due  to  the  '^com- 
mon-echool  fund "  from  this  source,  in  1888,  $33,185.52,  as  ascertained  by  a  senate 
committee  in  1889.  The  increase  due  since  that  date  has  not  been  ascertained.  It 
is  a  matter  referred  to  the  consideration  of  the  legislature  of  1897.  It  is  recommended 
that  the  legislature  appoint  a  committee  on  this  subject,  authorizing  them  to  make  a 
report  of  the  amounts  due  to  January,  1897.  It  is  further  urged  that  section  6932  be 
80  amended  as  to  require  the  proper  officer  to  make  year  by  year  the  allotment  of  this 
10  per  cent  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  to  the  ''common-sdiool  fund." 

The  State  scrip  burned  under  the  law  of  May  28,  1874,  either  by 
error  or  otherwise,  has  also  been  a  source  of  annoyance  and  trouble 
.to  the  authorities. 

The  treasurer  reports  that  there  was  burned  under  act  of  May  28, 
1874: 

State  scrip  belonging  to  common-school  fund  (i.  e.,  the  fund  from  which 
the  annual  apportionment  was  made  and  which  may  account  in  part  for 

the  fedlure  of  the  schools  in  those  years)  in  1874 $746, 785. 76 

Burned  in  fourth  quarter 196,987.38 

State  scrip  belonging  to  seminary  fund: 

Burned  by  error,  1877-78 6,780.68 

Burned  by  error,  second  quarter,  1879 1, 648. 84 

State  scrip  belonging  to  saline  fund: 

Burned  by  error,  1874 5,642.28 

Burned  by  error,  1879-80 1,956.37 

1  There  wis  a  small  fond  known  as  the  State  school  interest  fund.  In  third  quarter,  1909,  it  amounted  to 
1882.74;  it  was  then  transfened  to  the  oommon  school  fund,  and  the  account  was  closed.     _^  . 
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State  scrip  belonging  to  permanent  school  fund: 

Burned  by  error,  1874 128, 841, 32 

Burned  by  error,  1879 50,237.23 

179,078.56 

In  the  case  of  the  permanent  school  fund  the  burned  scrip  .was 
replaced  by  bonds  of  like  amount.  It  is  not  clear  what  was  done  in 
the  other  cases. 

The  matter  was  considered  by  the  assembly  of  1893.  The  report 
of  the  senate  committee,  although  but  little  illuminating,  is  given 
from  Mr.  Jordan's  report  for  1895-96: 

Section  1  of  an  act  approved  March  18, 1881,  provides: 

That  all  nonintereet-bearing  State  scrip  collected  by  the  collectors  of  the  respective 
counties  for  State  school  purposes  shall  be  by  them  paid  into  the  State  treasury,  as 
now  provided  by  law,  and  the  same  scrip  paid  out  by  tne  State  treasurer  upon  the  war- 
rants of  the  auditor. 

In  compliance  with  this  act  the  treasurer  paid  out,  as  directed,  all  noninterest  scrip 
so  received  by  him  for  the  common-school  fund,  but  as  a  large  proportion  of  his  receipts 
in  scrip  for  this  fimd  about  that  time  and  for  several  years  afterwards  was  interestr 
bearing,  which  under  the  law  he  was  prohibited  from  paying  out,  he  was  compelled  of 
couTBe  in  paying  warrants  drawn  against  it  to  issue  new  noninterest-bearing  scrip 
therefor,  leaving  the  interest-bearing  scrip  at  the  credit  of  the  fund  on  his  books,  and 
thereby  increasing  that  credit  to  an  amount  largely  in  excess  of  that  actually  belonging 
to  the  school  fimd  and  subject  to  apportionment;  and  although  ex-Treasurer  Wood- 
ruff turned  over  to  his  successor  in  office  $114,990.80  in  State  scrip,  as  borne  upon  his 
books  as  a  credit  to  the  common-school  fund,  only  $14,935.90  of  that  amount  was  sub- 
ject to  apportionment.  And  if  we  add  to  this  $578.97  scrip,  received  by  Treasurer 
Morrow  on  account  of  this  fund,  we  have  $15,514.87  as  the  correct  balance  of  scrip  due 
the  common  school  fund.^ 

As  early  as  1871  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
estimated  that  the  permanent  school  fund  had  lost  up  to  that  time 
three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars.  This  and  subsequent  losses  are 
due  in  the  main  to: 

(1)  Failure  to  collect  payment  for  lands  sold  or  money  borrowed. 

(2)  Diversion  of  school  funds  to  meet  other  pressing  needs  and  not 
replacing  them. 

(3)  Insufficient  l^islation,  as  in  case  of  the  10  per  cent  fund. 

(4)  Destruction  of  scrip  beloi^ing  to  this  fund  without  replacing 
the  same. 

(^)  Distributing  the  principal  instead  of  using  interest  only,  as  is 
now  done  with  the  sixteenth  section  fund. 

1  Superintendent's  Report,  1805-96,  pp.  173-173,  quoting  Senate  Jour.,  IM,  770  et  aeq. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
MISCELLANEOUS  MATTERS. 

I.   AUXILIARY  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES. 

Arkansas  Teachers*  AssodatUm. — ^Among  the  various  subsidiary 
aids  to  the  public  schools  the  Arkansas  Teachers'  Association  has  been 
by  no  means  the  least,  nor  is  it  unipiportant  in  itself.  This  associa- 
tion was  organized  in  1869,  held  its  first  meeting  in  Little  Rock,  and 
had  State  Supt.  Thomas  Smith,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  chief 
organizing  force,  as  its  first  president.  It  decayed  with  the  decline 
of  the  reconstruction  era,  but  op  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  Con- 
servatives with  the  other  machinery  of  government  it  began  again  to 
increase  in  power.  It  was  instrumental  in  directing  the  educational 
policy  of  the  Conservatives;  indeed,  its  members  were  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  school  laws  of  1873  and  1875.  Since  1872  it  has 
maintained  its  organization,  although  its  vitality  has  varied  greatly 
at  times;  within  the  last  20  years  it  has  had  a  rather  steady  and  sub- 
stantial growth.  It  now  has  nearly  1,300  members.  Its  proceedings, 
some  of  them  issued  in  pamphlet  form,  contain  many  interesting  and 
suggestive  papers.  Better  Uian  this,  it  shows  that  the  public  school 
teachers  in  Arkansas  are  earnestly  seeking  for  higher  results  and  in 
their  search  are  not  bound  by  the  mere  conventionalities  of  custom. 

T%e  educational  press. — Nearly  as  old  as  the  teachers'  association, 
and  of  almost  equal  value  educationally,  have  been  the  various  school 
journals  published  in  Arkansas,  but  their  history  has  been  full  of  the 
vicissitudes  which  so  often  overtake  the  publications  that  seek  to  be 
something  more  than  mere  caterers  to  the  whims  and  caprices  of  the 
moment. 

First  came  the  Arkansas  Journal  of  Education,  founded  by  Thomas 
Smith,  then  State  superintendent,  and  published  from  Little  Rock. 
It  appeared  as  a  newspaper  in  1870,  was  changed  to  magazine  form 
with  January,  1871,  and  was  published  through  1872.  Smith  was 
succeeded  by  Corbin  as  State  superintendent  in  January,  1873,  and  as 
no  numbers  of  his  journal  after  that  date  are  discoverable  it  may  be 
assumed  that  it  was  soon  discontinued. 

This  journal  shows  the  characteristics  of  the  period.  There  were 
long  extracts  from  other  publications — ^literary,  historical,  or  moral 
and  hortatory  in  tone.  There  was  little  that  bore  directly  on  the 
school  questions  of  the  locality;  there  were  few  letters,  questions,  or 
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discussions  by  the  teachers  of  the  State.  It  may  not  have  been  the 
fault  of  the  editor,  but  the  practical  application  of  its  contributions 
had  to  be  made  by  the  reader  himself. 

The  next  educational  magazine  to  appear  in  the  State  was  the 
Arkansas  School  Journal,  of  which  the  first  number  was  published  in 
November,  1880.  The  editor  was  J.  R.  Weathers,  an  Indiana  teacher 
of  much  experience  who  had  also  taught  in  Ai^ansas.  This  was  a 
private  venture  which  tried  to  work  hand  in  hand  with  the  school 
officials  and  got  closer  to  the  teachers  of  the  State  than  the  earlier 
venture  had  done.  There  were  contributions  by  leading  Arkansas 
educators,  but  the  bulk  of  the  text  was  still  clipped  from  other 
sources.  The  Journal  sought  to  hold  up  the  hands  of  the  superin- 
tendent, encouraged  the  voting  of  the  special  tax  and  printed  the 
proceedings  of  the  teachers'  association. 

Mr.  Weathers  surrendered  the  editorial  work  within  a  year  and  was 
succeeded  by  Hon.  James  L.  'DenV)n,  then  State  superintendenti 
under  whose  enthusiastic  administration  it  became  more  distinctively 
local.  But  the  essential  element  of  financial  support  was  lacking. 
Prof.  Denton  died,  and  J.  Kellogg  became  business  manager  and  act- 
ing editor.  With  the  beginning  of  volume  3,  January,  1883,  the  name 
was  changed  to  Kellogg's  Eclectic  Monthly.  With  Prof.  O.  V.  Hays  as 
editor  the  scope  of  the  publication  was  widened  and  an  appeal  made 
to  a  broader  clientele,  but  there  was  little  response,  and  with  the  num- 
ber for  July,  1883,  this  publication  went  the  way  its  predecessor  had 
gone. 

Then  came  the  Arkansas  Teacher,  issued  from  Russellville  by  the 
Arkansas  Evangel  Publishing  Co.,  with  Prof.  Josiah  Hazen  Shinn  as 
editor.  The  second  number  appeared  in  February,  1884.  It  was  a 
very  modest  octavo  of  8  pages  with  cover,  published  at  50  cents  per 
year.  The  increasing  patronage  caused  it  to  develop  by  July  into  a 
quarto  of  8  pages  with  cover,  and  the  price  was  raised  to  $1.  In  the 
hands  of  this  veteran  school  man  the  Teacher  was  racy  of  the  soil. 
It  grew  and  developed  for  a  time;  it  again  doubled  its  size,  but  it 
was  not  well  supported  and  died.  The  last  number  seen  is  that  for 
December,  1885,  voliune  2,  No.  12. 

After  the  suspension  of  Prof.  Shinn's  Arkansas  Teacher  there  was  a 
long  intermission.  About  November,  1896,  the  Arkansas  School 
Journal  was  issued.  The  first  number  of  this  journal  examined  is 
that  for  May,  1899,  which  is  volume  3,  No.  7.  It  was  then  edited  and 
published  by  E.  L.  Gatewood  and  W.  J.  McHwain  and  appeared  in 
quarto  form  of  24  pages. 

This  journal  is  also  racy  of  the  soil,  for  it  is  made  up  almost  entirely 
of  the  work  of  Arkansas  teachers;  it  contains  articles  and  discussions 
by  them;  reports  tneetings;  has  suggestions  of  local  and  practical 
value,  and  has  even  reached  the  reflective  stage,  printing  now  and 
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then  the  reminiscences  of  the  men  who  have  grown  gray  in  the  edu- 
cational service  of  the  State.  In  January,  1901,  Mr.  Oatewood  re- 
tired from  the  publication.  The  whole  duty  of  the  office  was  then 
assumed  by  Mr.  McHwain,  who  organized  in  connection  with  his  jour- 
nal a  teachers'  agency  and  school-supply  business. 

Th^  8chool4mprovemerU  dssoeiatiana. — The  first  school-improve- 
ment association  was  organized  in  Arkansas  about  1905,  and  the 
first  center  of  activity  was  Little  Rock.  The  preliminary  success  of 
this  work  was  so  marked  that  in  1908  the  Conference  for  Education 
in  the  South  devoted  $1,000  to  the  advancement  of  the  work,  and  in 
October  ^of  that  year  Supt.  George  B.  Cook  began  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign, with  the  result  that  in  January,  1909,  there  were  reported  76 
associations,  with  a  membership  of  2,256  and  an  expenditure  of 
$9,585  for  repairs  and  improvements  in  the  material  eqiiipment  of 
the  schools.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  most  of  this  money  was  earned 
by  the  associations  themselves,  working  in  connection  with  the 
school  children.  Nor  is  the  money  side  the  most  important,  for  this 
effort  to  secure  physical  betterment  for  the  school  creates  interest, 
enthusiasm,  and  love.  It  fosters  local  pride  and  serves  la  a  most 
admirable  way  to  attract  and  increase  the  interest  of  patrons.  Says 
one  of  the  leaders: 

We  want  to  make  the  school-improvement  association  of  Arkansas  the  housekeeping 
department  of  the  public  schools.  The  school  board  must  take  care  of  the  finances. 
The  teacher  has  time  for  little  outside  of  the  curriculum.  It  devolves  upon  the 
mother  to  make  the  schoolhouse  a  place  where  she  will  be  glad  for  her  child  to  spend 
a  x>art  of  each  day,  a  place  with  well-chosen  pictures  on  clean  walls,  good  books  for 
.needed  reference,  and  school  grounds  to  which  they  may  point  with  pride,  with  at 
least  90  per  cent  of  our  children  in  school  9  months  of  each  year.^ 

From  dean  walls  and  clean  rooms  it  is  not  a  far  call  to  more  beauti* 
ful  school  grounds  and  the  school  gardens  which  usually  accompany 
them.  In  the  rural  district  the  same  ideas  are  developed  in  the 
organization  of  com  dubs  for  the  boys  and  poultry  dubs  for  the 
girls.  Then  come  similar  organizations  for  other  lines  of  work,  and 
the  net  result  is  a  greatly  increased  interest  in  schoolroom  work,  in 
the  study  of  agriculture  to  which  it  leads,  and  improved  methods 
and  intensive  farming. 

The  school-improvement  association  issues  also  plans  and  sugges- 
tions for  school  buildings,  with  details  for  heating,  lighting,  and 
ventilating;  for  desks,  sewerage,  sanitation,  etc.  A  handsome, 
sterling  silver  loving  cup  is  awarded  each  year  to  the  local  school- 
improvement  association  doing  the  greatest  amount  of  practical 
work.  According  to  the  last  report  of  the  State  superintendent, 
there  are  now  255  school-improvement  associations  in  the  State, 
with  more  than  10,000  members,  and  they  have  invested  $400  in 

^  A  Y«ar  Book  of  School  Improvement  In  Arkansas  [1909]. 
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school  equipment  and  facilities  for  each  dollar  put  into  the  campaign 
by  the  Southern  Education  Board. 

Teachers'  reading  circle. — ^The  teachers  of  the  State  are  slowly 
coming  into  their  own  through  their  growing  class  consciousness  and 
its  expression  in  the  State  teachers'  association  and  similar  organiza- 
tions. They  are  b^inning  to  realize  their  power,  and  since  they 
have  b^un  to  express  themselves  fully  and  boldly  on  matters  of 
public  moment  they  are  coming  to  have  more  influence  on  educa- 
tional legislation,  which  is  now  ceasing  to  be  the  football  of  politics. 

The  State  furmshes  normal  training  through  a  six-weeks'  course 
at  the  State  university;  through  the  normal  school  for  whites  at 
Conway  and  the  branch  normal  school  at  Pine  Bluff  for  negroes; 
through  the  agricultxual-training  schools  at  Jonesboro,  R\issellville, 
Magnolia,  and  Monticello;  and  through  the  county  institutes.  Some 
teachers  also  make  use  of  correspondence  courses,  while  the  pro- 
fessional spirit  has  led  many  to  follow  systematic  courses  of  pedagogy 
at  home.  These  have  organized  themselves  into  the  Arkansas 
teachers'  reading  circle,  which  dates  from  1905.  In  1910  the 
circle  reported  2,538  members.  By  encouraging  the  reading  of 
professional  and  cultxual  works  the  circle  has  produced  such  good 
residts  among  the  teachers  that  the  same  principle  is  being  applied 
in  the  Arkansas  pupils'  reading  circle.  Through  these  circles  it  is 
hoped  to  lay  the  foundations  of  public-school  libraries,  by  furnishing 
the  teachers  with  hsts  of  suitable  books  at  reduced  prices. 

Southern  Education  Board. — ^The  Southern  Education  Board  has 
also  been  of  much  service  in  promoting  educational  interests  in 
Arkansas.  It  has  made  the  education  commission  possible  througK 
its  financial  support,  has  encouraged  the  school-improvement  asso- 
ciation, and  contributed  to  the  funds  needed  for  carrying  on  the 
campaign  of  oi^ganization.  It  has  also  provided  the  fxmds  for  a 
professorship  of  elementary  education  in  Arkansas,  which  was  filled 
by  the  appointment  in  January,  1912,  of  J.  L.  Bond,  who  was  then 
deputy  State  superintendent.  He  will  devote  his  whole  time  to  the 
work  of  assisting  the  rural  communities  in  developing  their  schools, 
will  aid  the  county  and  local  organizations  in  their  efforts  to  stand- 
ardize, and  when  possible  will  advance  the  work  of  consolidation. 

ITie  educaiion  commission. — ^This  commission,  appointed  by  Gov. 
Donaghey,  is  supported  out  of  funds  contributed  by  the  Southern 
Education  Board.  Its  purpose  is  to  investigate  the  school  system 
of  Arkansas  and  the  laws  under  which  it  is  organized  and  operated, 
to  make  a  comparative  study  of  other  school  systems,  to  awaken 
sentiment,  and  to  formulate  recommendations.  The  State  in  the 
last  generation  has  grown  marvelously  in  material  and  industrial 
resources — 
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but  the  laws  governing  the  oiganization  and  administration  of  our  public  schoole 
have  made  but  little  progress.  Since  the  framing  of  the  body  of  our  school  law  fre- 
quent additions,  having  but  little  logical  unity,  have  been  made.  We  need  a  read- 
justinent  of  the  system  to  meet  the  higher  demands  of  our  civilization. ' 

Hie  commission  has  no  authority  to  make  laws.  Its  functions 
are  purely  advisory.  From  a  careful,  detailed,  and  comparative 
study  of  the  school  situation  it  is  expected  (1)  to  remodel  the  old 
school  law  to  date;  (2)  to  provide  for  modem  growth  and  expansion; 
(3)  to  arouse  sentiment  by  means  of  bulletins,  addresses,  etc.;  (4)  to. 
bring  about  the  practical  business  administration  of  school  affairs. 

The  commission  consists  of  20  well-known  ciiizens,  who  represent 
the  university,  the  State  Normal  School,  the  city  school  superin- 
tendents, the  county  examiners,  the  rural  teachers,  the  private  col- 
lies, the  press,  the  Federal  bench,  the  circuit  judges,  the  Farmers' 
Union,  the  labor  organizations,  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
tlie  School  Improvement  Associations,  and  private  business. 

At  its  first  meeting  the  commission  decided  to  direct  its  work  to 
the  investigation  of  matters  pertaining  to  a  State  board  of  education, 
State  aid  to  high  schools,  and  consolidation  of  schools. 

That  this  large  and  representative  body  (^t  earnest  workers  is 
already  making  itself  felt  is  shown  by  the  creation  of  a  State  board 
of  education  and  the  passing  of  laws  looking  to  consolidation  and  the 
support  of  rural  high  schools  by  the  assembly  of  1911. 

The  work  of  the  commission  has  been  done  by  means  of  commit- 
tees and  published  bulletins,  of  which  more  than  100,000  copies  have 
been  distributed. 

State  hoard  of  education. — ^The  complaint  has  been  that,  since  the 
office  of  superintendent  is  an  elective  one  and  in  general  the  incum- 
bent is  changed  every  four  years,  the  school  system  suffers  from 
"lack  of  a  continuing  poUcy,"  that  there  is  "no  continuity,"  that  the 
system  has  "just  grown  up."  It  is  behoved  that  the  State  board  of 
education  will  meet  these  needs. 

Says  Supt.  Cook,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Teachers'  Association 
for  1910,  page  57: 

We  need  in  oiur  educational  system  a  steady,  continuouB  policy.  At  present  the 
general  direction  of  our  educational  affairs  is  in  the  hands  of  the  State  superintendent 
of  public  instruction.  His  term  of  office  is  two  years,  and  he  usually  succeeds  himself 
for  the  second  term. 

Educational  reforms  are  of  slow  growth.  An  examination  of  the  biennial  reports 
of  the  State  superintendent  of  Arkansas  since  1868  shows  that  many  exceUent  reforms, 
tested  and  approved  by  experience  of  other  States,  have  been  urged  at  disjointed 
intervals  by  the  various  incumbents  in  office.  It  is  this  lacly  of  continuity  that  has 
weakened  the  work  of  the  department  of  education. 


1  Cook's  Report,  1909-10,  p.  11-13. 
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It  was  believed  that  this  situation  would  be  relieved  by  the  creation 
of  a  permanent  State  board  of  education.  This  was  done  by  act  of 
June  1,  1911,  which  provides  for  a  general  supervisory  body  consist- 
ing of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  one  member 
from  each  congressional  district,  who  are  appointed  by  the  governor 
for  a  term  of  7  years,  one  going  out  of  office  each  year. 

Their  duties  are: 

(1)  To  manf^e  and  invest  the  permanent  school  fund  and  to 
collect  all  moneys  due  it. 

(2)  To  charter  academies',  colleges,  and  universities;  to  determine 
what  institutions  shall  confer  degrees  and  under  what  conditions; 
to  inspect  such  institutions  and,  if  necessary,  revoke  their  charters. 

(3)  To  issue  State  teachers'  licenses  and  to  revoke  the  sam.e. 

(4)  To  have  general  supervision  of  the  public  schools;  to  prepare 
and  distribute  plans  and  specifications;  to  provide  courses  for  rural, 
elementary,  graded,  and  high  schools;  to  control  teachers'  institutes 
and  medical  and  sanitary  inspection;  to  classify  and  standardize 
public  schools;  to  provide  for  new  forms  of  educational  effort  "and 
shall,  in  general,  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  promote 
the  organization  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  educational  system 
of  the  State." 

Arkaifisas  Library  Association. — ^Another  important  aid  to  educa- 
tion was  the  organization  of  the  Arkansas  Library  Association.  This 
organization,  the  result  of  the  cooperation  of  the  Little  Rock  Public 
Library  and  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Fort  Smith  with  the  Arkansas 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  held  its  first  meeting  at  Little  Rock 
on  January  26,  1911.  The  address  of  the  occasion  was  by  Dr.  Bost- 
wick,  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library,  who  discussed  the  public  library 
as  a  public  utility,  and  the  agitation  for  a  better  library  law  for  Arkan- 
sas began. 

At  the  second  annual  meeting,  held  January  24  and  25,  1912, 
progress  was  reported.  Mrs.  Arthur  P.  Jones  spoke  on  "An  ideal 
system  of  libraries  for  the  State,"  pointing  out  needed  educational 
reforms  and  the  necessity  for  a  library  commission,  although  the  pres- 
ent State  law  allows  any  city  of  the  first  or  second  class  to  obtain 
under  certain  conditions  an  appropriation  from  the  general  fund  for 
a  library  building  or  for  maintenance  purposes.  Mr.  Hany  E.  Kelly, 
in  discussing  the  "Value  of  libraries  to  Arkansas,"  sounded  a  note  of 
progress  when  he  advocated  the  elimination  from  the  constitution  of 
all  limitations  on  the  right  of  local  taxation,  thus  allowing  each 
conmiunity  "to  levy  a  tax  adequate  for  schools  and  libraries."  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  draw  a  bill  carrying  a  reasonable  appro- 
priation, which  is  to  be  presented  to  the  next  legislature,  for  the  oi^an- 
ization  of  a  library  commission.  The  association  uigently  recom- 
mended—  ^  J 
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in  order  to  keep  the  work  out  of  political  control,  that  no  member  of  the  commiaaion 
shall  be  such  by  virtue  of  his  office,  and  that  the  secretary  employed  by  the  commis- 
fljoners  ehall  be  an  experienced  librarian  and  a  graduate  of  a  good  library  school. 

In  the  meantime  it  was  determined  to  put  a  secretary  in  the  field 
for  at  least  a  part  of  the  year  at  the  expense  of  the  association.^ 

TTie  interest  in  local  and  rural  libraries  in  connection  with  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  catering  in  particular  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils,  is 
also  growing,  and  some  progress  has  been  made  in  supplying  suitable 
collections  to  individual  schools. 

n.  THE   NEQBO   SOHOOLS. 

A  study  of  elementary  education  in  the  South  would  seem  incom- 
plete without  specific  mention  of  the  negro,  and  yet  in  Arkansas 
such  is  hardly  necessary,  for  before  the  law  there  is  no  distinction  of 
race. 

In  ante  bellum  days  the  negro  received  no  education  in  terms  of 
the  school,  and  yet  in  the  terms  of  life  he  was  among  the  best  educated 
of  men.  He  had  that  education  which  made  him  of  most  service  as  a 
slave  and  which  was  of  the  greatest  value  when  he  became  a  freedman. 
He  was  taught  the  practical  arts  of  rural  life — carpentry,  blacksmith- 
ing,  shoemaking,  horseshoeing,  farming,  gardening,  overseeing,  and 
indoor  domestic  service.  The  women  were  taught  to  cook,  wash, 
iron,  sew,  keep  house,  nurse,  and  do  domestic  service.  This  educa- 
tion was  eminently  practical;  it  was  in  the  form  which  they  could 
most  easily  acquire,  to  which  they  were  by  nature  best  fitted,  and  no 
time  was  wasted  on  the  acquirement  of  theoretical  or  ornamental 
knowledge. 

It  is  noteworthy  also  that  in  the  oi^anization  of  the  industrial 
schools  for  Indian  and  negro  pupils  of  the  present  day  the  ante  bellum 
slave  plantation  system  has  been  used  lai^ely  as  a  model  for  present- 
day  institutions  and  is  as  successful  under  the  present  day  rdgime  as 
as  it  was  under  other  conditions. 

By  the  Arkansas  school  law  of  July  23, 1868,  the  negro  was  admitted 
to  school  privileges  on  equal  terms  with  the  whites.  Since  that  time 
there  has  been  no  alteration  or  curtailment  of  his  privileges.  But 
this  common  service  to  the  two  races  has  not  been  maintained  always 
without  effort.  There  have  been  formal  propositions  to  divide  the 
school  funds  in  proportion  to  the  amount  paid  by  each  race,  but,  while 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  school  moneys  come  from  white  citizens, 
there  seems  never  to  have  been  any  widespread  disposition  to  give 
the  n^ro  less  than  his  proportionate  share  as  based  on  relative 
population. 

Since  these  schools  share  alike  with  the  whites,  they  can  have  little 
separate  history  except  in  detail.    They  consist  of  elementary  and 
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grammar  grade  schools,  with  high  schools  in  the  larger  towns,  the 
whole  being  supplemented  by  the  Branch  Normal  College  at  Pine 
Bluff,  which  prepares  the  colored  teachers  of  the  State  for  their  work, 
and  trains  its  other  pupils  in  the  manual,  industrial,  and  higher 
studies. 

There  have  never  been  mixed  schools  in  Arkansas,  for  the  law  of 
July  23,  1868,  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  separate  schools  (sec. 
107),  but  the  general  discussions  of  men  and  measures,  successes  and 
failures,  which  have  applied  to  the  white  schools  during  the  44  years 
of  their  post  bellum  life  apply  equally,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  the 
colored  schools. 

The  first  schools  for  negroes  in  Arkansas  were  those  oi^anized  by 
the  Freedmen's  Bureau.  As  soon  as  the  Civil  War  was  ended,  the 
reconstruction  r^ime  established,  and  the  school  system  organized, 
the  freedmen's  schools  were  taken  over  by  the  State  and  adminis- 
tered as  a  part  of  the  State  system.  No  doubt  both  were  gainers 
thereby,  for  the  system  received  a  number  of  schools  already  organ- 
ized and  in  nmning  order,  while  the  schools  for  their  part  were  assured 
of  a  greater  permanence  under  the  administration  of  the  State. 

In  January,  1870,  the  State  board  of  education  addressed  to  Gen- 
O.  O.  Howard,  head  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  a  memorial  in  which 
they  cited — 

the  great  amount  of  prejudice  which  has  prevailed  in  many  localities  against  the  inaugu- 
ration and  maintenance  of  common  schools  since  the  work  of  reconstruction  has  been 
completed  and  especially  against  those  schools  designed  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  our 
colored  citizens. 

They  also  asked  financial  help  for  the  Arkansas  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation. It  does  not  appear  that  the  help  requested  was  forthcom- 
ing, but  it  is  evident  that  there  was  soon  a  clash  with  the  school 
directors  of  Little  Rock  on  the  matter  of  authority.  The  State  board 
of  education,  declaring  that  under  sections  101,  106,  and  107  of  the 
general  school  law  they  had  ample  power  in  the  premises,  ordered  the 
teachers  in  the  colored  free  public  schools — 

in  addition  to  the  reports  they  are  required  to  make  to  the  trustees  or  to  school  boards 
under  the  State  department,  also  to  make  a  report  promptly  at  the  end  of  each  month 
to  the  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  freedmen,  and  that  said  schools  receive  their 
pro  rata  share  of  the  school  fimd,  the  same  as  schools  for  white  children. 

Against  this  order  the  Little  Rock  school  board  issued  a  counter 
order  to  the  effect  that  the  board  would  not  '*  hereafter  pay  or  employ 
any  teacher  who  recognizes  any  authority  for  the  control  of  their 
schools  other  than  this  board." 

No  other  mention  of  the  quarrel  has  been  found,  but  it  is  not  hard 
to  guess  which  was  winner,  for  he  who  holds  the  purse  strings  has 
the  whiphand.  The  schools  in  that  city  seem  to  have  developed 
pari  passu,  for  as  early  as  1882  there  was  a  high  school  for  n^ro 
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pupils,  the  course  of  study  of  which  was  the  same  as  that  in  the  high 

school  for  the  whites. 
Dfficulty  is  experienced  in  some  of  the  northern  counties,  where 

the  negro  children  are  scattered.  In  such  cases  practical  consolida- 
tion is  permitted.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  school  terms  of  the 
races  are  equal,  and  each  receives  its  proper  proportion  of  the  school 
funds;  thus,  in  1890,  according  to  Shinn's  report,  107,683  negro 
children  received  $319,818.51  and  297,904  white  children  received 
$884,774.88. 

The  professional  instruction  of  teachers  has  not  been  neglected. 
In  December,  1911,  the  Colored  Teachers'  Association  had  about  300 
members.  The  Branch  Normal  School  was  established  by  act  of 
1873,  opened  in  1875,  and  until  1902  was  under  direction  of  Prof.  J.  C, 
Corbin,  who  had  been  State  superintendent  in  reconstruction  days; 
since  then  it  has  been  under  Prof.  Isaac  Fisher,  a  graduate  of  Tus- 
kegee.  Besides  the  work  offered  in  regular  classes  at  the  Branch 
Normal  School,  Prof.  Corbin  conducted  many  county  institutes  under 
tile  auspices  of  the  State.  In  1897  and  1898  there  were  33  normal 
schools  held  for  negroes  by  aid  of  State  and  Peabody  funds.  They 
were  scattered  over  the  State  and  were  conducted  by  the  best  colored 
teachers.  The  totaLenrollment  in  1897  was  2,172;  in  1898  it  was  2,140; 
the  per  cent  of  enrollment  was  64  in  1897  and  65  in  1898.  In  1899 
there  were  15  institutes  held  for  negroes  and  12  in  1900;  with  an 
attendance  of  761  and  594,  respectively. 

In  recent  years  the  Branch  Normal  School  has  come  to  serve  not 
only  as  a  place  for  normal  and  industrial  instruction  but  also  for 
instruction  in  the  higher  literary  studies  and  as  a  center  for  the  social 
life  and  thought  of  the  race.  It  is  even  entering  on  still  larger  duties, 
for  Prof.  Fisher  says  that  the  school — 

must,  by  some  subtle  procees,  remove  from  the  mind  of  the  average  negro  pupil  the 
belief  that  the  State  cares  little  for  his  education.  *  *  *  If  I  were  asked  to  give 
one  result,  aside  from  the  purely  literary  value  of  this  school  which  makes  its  support 
&  paying  investment  to  Arkansas,  I  would  say  that  the  gradual  flamoval  of  distrust  and 
luitred  from  the  minds  of  negro  pupils  justifies  every  dollar  spent  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Branch  Normal  GoU^e. 

And  looking  into  the  future  he  adds: 

If  this  school  is  seriously  expected  to  reach  the  criminal  class  [of  negroes]  which  does 
not  go  to  school,  there  must  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  who  direct  its  work  broader 
opportunities  of  social  service  than  the  school  now  possesses.  It  is  not  enough  to  teach 
the  children;  means  must  be  found  by  which  the  people  may  be  reached. 

The  statistics  of  the  negro  schools,  so  far  as  they  can  be  separated 
from  the  general  State  statistics,  are  given  as  a  part  of  the  general 
^ucational  statistics. 
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m.   REVIEW  AND  ASPIRATIONS. 

When  we  come  to  cast  a  backward  glance  over  the  road  along 
which  public  school  education  in  Arkansas  has  come,  we  have  many- 
reasons  for  encouragement. 

Based  on  Federal  land  grants  the  public  schools  developed  slowly 
and  imevenly  and  did  not  accomplish  as  much  as  might  have  been 
reasonably  expected.  Because  of  carelessness  and  ignorance,  rather 
than  by  reason  of  direct  dishonesty,  a  large  part  of  the  Federal 
endowment  had  been  lost  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  and  a 
larger  part  went  down  in  that  maelstrom.  But  while  much  of  the 
school  lands  passed  into  private  hands  without  due  compensation,  it 
was  only  the  price  of  the  wild  lands  that  was  lost,  for  the  land  itself 
remained  and  has  been  an  increasingly  valuable  source  of  taxation. 

Such  schools  as  were  oi^anized  in  ante  bellum  days  gave  a  good 
account  of  themselves  and  proved  their  right  to  exist.  Not  only  did 
they  in  the  private  and  public  elementary  schools  and  academies 
teach  the  three  R's  and  the  school  subjects  growing  immediately  out 
of  them,  but  they  even  ventured  out  into  unexplored  fields;  some 
undertook  to  teach  agriculture^  and  in  1840  Gov.  Yell  sent  a  message 
to  the  assembly  deaUng  with  the  subject  of  agricultural  and  mechan- 
ical instruction  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  him  a  place  among  the 
pioneers  in  that  field  of  education.  There  was  also  as  early  as  1843  a 
noteworthy  effort  to  furnish  a  uniform  series  of  textbooks  to  the 
schools — ^not  free  textbooks,  as  we  imderstand  the  term  to-day,  but 
at  any  rate  uniform  textbooks  offered  at  uniform  and  reduced  prices. 

The  various  efforts  at  organization  were  but  little  better  than 
failures,  yet  each  successive  move  added  to  the  experience  of  the 
people  and  had  evolved  so  far  by  1854  as  to  require  a  general  super-* 
vision  of  the  system  by  the  secretary  of  state,  and  this  remained  the 
nominal  condition  of  affairs  to  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War.  After 
that  was  over,  with  an  alacrity  not  to  be  expected  and  a  marvelous 
penetration  of  the  future,  the  war-stricken  State,  then  in  the  hands  of 
ex-Confederates,  abandoned  the  old  system  and  placed  the  hope 
of  the  future  on  taxation.  Then  came  the  Reconstructionists  who 
built  on  the  still  wider  basis  of  taxation  and  education  for  all  regard- 
less of  race. 

But  these  seeds  were  sown  on  stony  ground  and  not  in  the  deep  rich 
soil  of  popular  approval.  Schools  spnmg  up,  indeed,  but  were  soon 
scorched  by  the  hot  sim  of  reconstruction  politics.  Then  Hill  made  a 
new  planting;  Denton  watered  and  nourished  by  his  persuasive 
eloquence;  Thompson  carried  them  through  their  tender  years; 
Shinn  taught  them  the  lessons  of  their  own  strength,  encouraged  self- 
reliance  through  the  work  already  accomplished,  pointed  the  way  for 
greater  usefulness  and  higher  development,  inspired  dissatisfaction 
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with  attaininents  already  reached,  and  demanded  the  opportunity 
for  the  greater  usefulness  that  comes  with  more  adequate  resources. 
Jordan,  Kuykendall,  Doyne,  and  Hinemon  strengthened  the  stakes 
and  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  this  educational  Zion.  They  devel- 
oped the  plans  undertaken,  reenforced  the  weak  places  in  the  system, 
evolved  new  hues  of  work,  and  extended  the  scope,  scheme,  and  use- 
fulness of  the  schools.  By  a  continuous  aggressive  campaign  they 
proved  their  importance,  their  necessity  to  the  State  even  to  the 
dullest,  and  after  a  campaign  covering  more  than  a  dozen  years, 
succeeded  in  having  the  constitutional  tax  limit  raised  from  2  to  3 
mills  for  the  State  and  from  5  to  7  mills  for  the  districts. 

Then  Cookjentered  upon  their  labors  and,  building  on  their  founda- 
tion, undertook  present-day  problems  which  could  not  have  been 
considered  in  earlier  days:  High  schools,  compulsory  attendance, 
consolidation  and  transportation,  agricultural  and  other  nu*al  schools, 
correlation,  libraries,  and  many  others. 

In  his  report  for  1909-10,  just  published.  Cook  can  well  afford  to 
point  out  the  immense  strides  that  have  been  made  in  the  last  few 
years  and  in  particular  in  the  last  biennial  period.  Since  1900  the 
value  of  public  school  property  has  increased  from  $2,500,000  to 
$7,000,000;  the  school  term  from  77.4  days  to  106.6  days  (113  in 
1911);  the  number  of  teachers  from  7,000  to  more  than  9,500;  the 
average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  has  been  reduced  from  72  to  60; 
the  revenue  per  capita  for  each  census  child  has  been  raised  from 
$4.13  to  $7.82;  the  average  monthly  salary  of  teachers  has  risen 
from  $32  to  $56  per  school  month,  and  the  average  salary  per  school 
year  has  been  raised  to  $294. 

In  the  past  two  years,  because  of  the  increase  in  school  fimds,  school 
property  has  augmented  in  value  by  $2,000,000,  and  2^  weeks  has 
been  added  to  the  average  length  of  the  school  terms.  The  spirit 
of  class  consciousness  among  the  teachers  is  steadily  growing,  as  is 
manifested  by  increased  efforts,  by  means  of  summer  institutes, 
correspondence  schools,  systematic  home  courses,  reading  circles,  etc., 
to  add  to  their  professional  equipment.  These  agencies  for  the 
improvement  of  teachers  are  in  addition  to  the  sunmier  normal 
schools  which  were  instituted  by  the  State  for  the  first  time  in  1910 
and  the  six  weeks'  summer  courses  now  offered  at  the  State  normal 
and  at  the  State  imiversity.  These  means  of  professional  improve- 
ment make  it  possible  gradually  to  raise  the  standard  for  teachers' 
certificates.  These  courses  are  so  arranged  that  the  teachers  attending 
may  receive  credits  for  their  work  at  the  summer  schools  to  be  applied 
on  the  regular  normal  course,  the  completion  of  which  gives  a  profes- 
sional license  good  for  six  years  and  convertible  at  the  end  of  that 
time  into  a  State  life  license. 

The  local  farmers'  institutes,  conducted  by  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, have  proved  directly  profitable  to  the  farmers  of  the  State  and 
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have  done  much  to  popularize  agricultural  education  and  to  give  a 
wider  appreciation  of  the  practical  value  of  this  training.  Com- 
pulsory attendance  is  eflfective  in  40  counties  and  ''the  percentage 
of  gain  in  school  attendance  was  11  times  as  great  in  territory  imder 
the  compulsory  attendance  laws  as  was  the  gain  per  cent  in  the 
remainder  of  the  State."  Forty-one  counties  are  using  uniform 
textbooks  and  eight  have  changed  from  the  old  county  examiner  to 
the  new  county  superintendent.  There  has  been  contributed, 
mainly  by  the  General  Education  Board,  the  sum  of  $18,500  to 
advance  educational  interests.  This  has  been  divided  as  follows: 
For  school  improvement  and  extension  work,  $3,000;  for  supervising 
secondary  education,  $7,000;  for  the  agricultural  department  of  the 
State  normal  school,  $5,000;  for  the  Arkansas  education  commis- 
sion, $3,500. 

In  his  address  before  the  State  Teachers'  Association  in  December 
last,  Supt.  Co6k  attributes  the  educational  accomplishments  of  the 
last  few  years  largely  to  this  conunission.     He  says  in  part: 

This  wonderful  showing  did  not  come  about  by  accident.  It  standd  as  a  concrete 
proof  of  the  great  educational  awakening  in  our  State.  It  is  very  significant  that,  at  a 
time  when  our  legislators  were  almost  hopelessly  divided  on  many  important  issues, 
there  was  always  a  safe  majority  for  aU  progressive  public-school  measures. 

For  more  than  a  year  before  the  last  general  assembly  opened  its  session  the  Arkansas 
education  commission  had  been  feithfuUy  at  work,  explaining  and  building  up  senti- 
ment among  the  people  for  certain  basic  measures  necessary  to  give  firm  foimdation 
for  our  educational  growth.  The  work  of  the  education  commission  was  fully  pre- 
sented to  this  assembly  last  year  and  unanimously  indorsed  by  recorded  resolution, 
and  most  of  those  present  have  some  share  in  the  great  legislative  victory  that  came. 
The  teachers  not  only  indorsed,  but  actively  supported  the  work  of  the  commission. 
The  press  and  the  pulpit  rang  over  the  State  with  news  notices,  editorials,  discourses, 
and  sermons. 

The  citizens  responded  and  in  many  instances  elected  men  to  the  legislature  who 
were  pledged  to  the  support  of  the  school  measures  exploited  by  our  education  com- 
mission. These  men  were  true  to  these  pledges,  as  our  acts  of  1911  plainly  show,  and 
many  of  those  who  aspire  to  seats  in  the  next  general  assembly  find  their  most  effective 
campaign  argument  in  their  educational  records  and  in  their  more  or  less  weU-known 
standing  for  educational  progress. 

Better  still,  the  interrelations  of  the  school  and  the  schoolhouse 
on  life  in  general  and  on  community  life  in  particular  is  now  being 
realized  as  never  before.  This  chapter  can  not  be  better  closed  than 
by  quoting  in  full  Prof.  Torreyson's  Rural  School  Outline: 

1.  The  man  or  woman  who  can  make  rural  schools  do  for  the  people  of  Arkanaaa 
what  it  is  possible  for  them  to  do  will  be  the  greatest  bene&ctor  the  State  has  ever  had. 

2.  The  greatest  need  for  the  schools  is  not  more  money,  more  efficient  teachers,  or  a 
better  system,  though  these  are  necessar^i;  it  is  vision — that  the  people  of  the  State 
may  see  ihe  possibilities  for  public  service  in  the  utilization  of  the  rural  schools— that 
an  ideaLiural  public  school — one  that  shaU  touch  the  community  life  at  all  points— be 
formed  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  When  the  people  see  that  kind  of  school  they  will 
want  it  and  will  have  it. 
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3.  The  ideal  public  school— 

(a)  Ib  a  consolidated  school  which  makes  possible  sufficient  taxable  wealth,  a  proper 
building,  long  term,  hi^-school  grades  also,  accurate  grading,  close  supendsion, 
adequate  equipment. 

(b)  Has  a  democratic  course  of  study,  including  usual  literary  course,  agriculture, 
manual  training,  household  economics,  commercial  transactions. 

(c)  A  continuation  school  for  adults,  including  illustration,  teaching  bookkeeping, 
commercial  geography,  commercial  arithmetic,  commercial  law,  economics,  current 
events,  etc. 

(d)  A  meeting  place  for  women's  social  and  study  clubs,  farmers'  clubs,  farm  dem- 
onslzations  and  exhibits,  boys'  com  clubs  and  exhibits,  cooking  and  sewing  and  like 
demonstrations  and  exhibits. 

(e)  A  place  for  entertainments  of  all  kinds,  lectures  on  practical  and  scientific  sub- 
jects, politics,  school  exhibitions,  debating  clubs,  moving  pictures. 

(f)  Contain  a  public  circulating  library. 

(g)  A  place  for  Saturday  afternoon  athletic  games, 
(i)  A  place  for  nonsectarian  religious  meetings. 

4.  The  people  will  get  an  ideal  like  this  when  the  teachers  get  it  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  preachers  and  newspapers  spread  it,  and  by  making  an  object  lesson  of 
such  a  school  in  &k vored  localities .  * 

1  Prooeadings  Arkansas  Teaohera'  Association,  1911,  pp.  64, 227-21& 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  STATISTICS,  186&-1912. 
Table  l.^School  popuUUum,  ieachert^  property,  and  tchool  year. 


Y6tf8. 

Total 
school 

Total 
number 
teadiere. 

Negro 
era. 

school- 
houses. 

Vahie 
school  prop- 
erty. 

Days  in 
sSool 
year. 

1868>                                         

632 
872 
1,289 
1591 
1,778 
1,036 

1880.           

iTflfUlO 
lW,47i 
lflfi,237 
llM,:iI4 

14K,  13S 

ii;'^/>^ 

l.'jM,  1 30 
2fJ;i,.>67 
2lii,475 
2;M'i.(jOO 
24 7 p 4*7 
272, iyH 
2htJ,617 

32;*,ti43 

^77.  736 

4m.  i79 

4^J."J.5^S7 
41^,-^ 
422.'-J52 
425p^9 
4:^5.  a35 
44S,li41 
4,^5,  736 

472,.^i08 
4H4,019 
491,746 

517.433 
a3fj,571 

s;i;i,s43 

.^4,.)  19 

.vi7,  m 

'j7:^M2 

1,335 
2,302 

2,035 
1,481 

$128,585 
286,530 
199,133 
255,046 
354,791 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874                         

1875                                          

1876 

^75 
K4^ 

l,h72 

2,in9 

2,601 
2,462 

2,k99 
3,  .'■►S2 
^,t;»l 
4,167 

4:rm 

4.7S5 
4.U15 
^,t>41* 
ti.:U4 

f.,t'.r3 

7  J  SI 
7*073 
fl.727 
6,SI59 
7,472 
7,723 
7.474 
7.762 
7.S26 
7.&81 
8J13 
K.2B7 
S^J64 
{\B22 
e,ft34 
10. 175 

""An 
""'ski' 

"1,077' 
1,173 
1,374 
1,406 

**.    64* 

K»37 
1,367 
1.441 
1.556 

1.488 
]pf336 
l.fi52 
lp4Q2 
l,l«l 
1.1116 
L.N64 
1.S85 
L,991 
I.M8 

1,309 

610 

480 

712 

785 

968 

1,286 

1,372 

1,453 

1.676 

3,769 

.'.  102 

:^.^2 

2.r^ 

2,m 

7.7» 
2.^46 

:^.'44 
:^>J66 

4.113 
4.440 
4.M65 
4.U36 
5.015 
.^,233 
5,354 
/p,i«3 
5,478 
5,533 
5.510 
5,288 
5,714 
5,704 

u^noe 

aj82 
15,  ^06 

irH.,792 

]j.'-,-n3 

].'il,.'i64 

;.<U25 
2-1,217 

."^49 

S'i-i ,  -^ 

4:r-2l 
.V.4,s73 

r-^<,i67 

7(/...76 

7ss,>a8 

M^+,(I89 

l,7tV.,.^ 

L  48^1,071 

1.142.^87 

i.T<>w,i'e6 

I.[il2/i77 

2,lJ>wa92 
2.2»4.:«6 
2.r^i5,:«7 

2.c-<>4,165 
;*.0<>  1.212 

3.. ^,292 
3.171,:«1 
3,607,783 
4,0;tS.t>27 
4,850,^57 
fl,w;.^^42 
6,93<l,:{20 
7.K71K66 
10.K11,S28 

1877 

1878 

1879                                       

1880 

1881.                    

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1880 

1890.  .                        

1801 

76.67 

1892 

73.82 

1893 

73.30 

1894 

73.06 

1805 

n.37 

1896 

09.68 

1897 

66.56 

1898 

68.87 

1899 

77.50 

1900 

77.48 

1901 

84.00 

1902 

91.50 

1903 

92.00 

1904 

92.78 

1905 

88.30 

1906 

88.60 

1907                            ... 

93.32 

1908 '..'. 

93.96 

1909 

98.20 

1910 

106.50 

1911 

1912 

113.90 
117.90 

1  Up  to  1876  the  school  year  ended  with  the  fiscal  year,  on  Sept.  30.    Since  then  it  has  ended  with  June  30> 
The  school  age  is  6  to  21. 
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Total  school 
eorolliii0Dt.i 


h 
It 


Awage  school  at- 
tmdanoe. 


Negro. 


I 


li 


0^ 


ues.. 

ISO.. 
1870.. 

isn.. 

1872.. 
1873.. 
1874.. 
1875.. 
1876.. 
1877.. 
1878.. 
1879.. 
1880.. 
1881.. 
1882.. 
1883.. 
1884.. 
1885.. 
1886.. 
1887.. 
1888.. 
1889.. 
1800.. 
18»1.. 
1802.. 
1803.. 
1804.. 
1805. 
1806. 
1897. 
1808. 
1800. 
1000. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1906. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1900. 
1910. 
19U. 
1912. 


68,833 

107,908 

100,300 

93,974 

50,587 


38.0 
50.1 
65.7 
48.3 
40.2 


40,478 
38,684 
41,656 
16,417 
37,203 


10,884 
19,280 
13,210 
2,500 


26.8 
40.8 
81.7 


15,890 
33,370 
33,740 
56,049 
70,973 
96,744 
117,606 
112,233 
153,216 
164,757 
175,935 
183,005 
202,754 
216,152 
206,262 
242,117 
251,452 
264,576 
285,159 
202,305 
296,575 
319,053 
303,806 
301,387 
314,662 
323,850 
340,606 
337,589 
330,542 
335,765 
345,146 
348,152 
366,054 
374,104 
305,978 
404,760 
409,746 


8.4 
16.3 
15.5 
23.2 
28.3 
36.1 
40.6 
36.4 
47.3 
48.6 
49.1 
48.4 
62.2 
53.4 
50.6 
57.8 
59.5 
62.1 
65.3 
65.1 
64.7 
68.6 
67.4 
63.7 
64.9 
65.8 
68.7 
67.1 
65.6 
63.6 
65.0 
63.3 
67.2 
67.1 
69.0 
60.1 
67.9 


56,201 


48.0 


19.4 


123,625 
140,446 
145,835 
166,644 
170,410 
171,948 
197,510 
191,447 
177,307 
196,401 
200,100 
214,981 
213,372 
212,131 
207,440 
214,281 
220,621 
232,670 
238,329 
255,135 
255,406 
261,747 


51.0 

29.6 

55.8 

33.2 

55.1 

34.3 

58.3 

38.1 

68.2 

37.8 

58.1 

37.6 

61.9 

42.6 

63.0 

41.1 

58.8 

37.5 

62.1 

40.3 

61.7 

40.6 

63.1 

43.3 

63.2 

42.4 

62.4 

40.0 

61.7 

30.3 

62.0 

40.3 

63.3 

41.3 

63.5 

42.7 

63.7 

42.7 

60.4 

44.4 

60.6 

43.6 

63.9 

43.4 

27,574 
43,518 
46,017 
66,901 
64,332 
66,206 
69,113 
76,429 
76,770 
86,216 
91,818 
98,512 
99,748 
106,714 
107,683 
112,176 
114,471 
115,981 
120,166 
123,645 
124,957 
127,636 
129,397 
131,016 
136,554 
138,230 
141,520 
143,048 
146,880 
148,851 
151,461 
152,044 
157,543 
162,187 
160,007 
174,508 
175,503 


23,139 
28,132 
87,568 
42,461 
46,798 
48,452 
50,570 
66,382 
51,003 
63,830 
64,191 
66,921 
76,050 
76,987 
78,276 
82,900 
79,561 
76,546 
84,317 
84,481 
90,100 
87,895 
90,437 
87,125 
90,185 
89,538 
94,292 
98,755 
100,640 
109,618 
109,731 


33.5 
36.8 
48.9 
49.2 
50.6 
49.2 
50.7 
62.8 
47.3 
56.9 
56.9 
57.7 
63.2 
62.2 
62.6 
64.0 
61.4 
68.4 
62.2 
61.1 
63.8 
61.4 
61.5 
68.5 
59.5 
58.2 
59.9 
60.9 
59.5 
62.8 
62.5 


43,488 
51,486 
48,647 
46,876 
52,656 
52,721 
56,290 
54,147 
68,177 
53,329 
54,564 
55,083 
69,087 
59,697 
62,437 
06,958 
68,040 


55.5 
62.1 
61.1 
59.9 
62.4 
62.4 
62.4 
61.6 
64.3 
61.2 
60.5 
61.5 
62.6 
60.3 
62.0 
61.0 
62.0 


34.8 
40.3 
37.5 
35.0 
38.8 
38.1 
30.7 
37.8 
30.6 
36.8 
36.0 
36.2 
37.5 
36.1 
36.9 
38.4 
38.7 


1  Including  bo^  ^e  white  and  the  colored. 
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Table  IIL— School  revenuei. 


Ymts. 


state  tax. 


District 
tax. 


Poll  tax. 


Balance 
on  hand. 


AU 
other 


Total. 


Revenue 
cSud. 


1868. 
1860. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1888. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 


1190,493 
187,427 
167,973 
212,376 


1110,176 
334,952 
320,810 
193,080 


17,684 


17.840 


220,133 


105,506 
85,268 
65,864 
109,561 
111,605 


87,739 
101,407 
77,646 
02,675 
77,474 


33,381 
10,478 
20,811 
19,406 


177, vm5 

t5(^nS8 

v)3 

!N)4 

m 

:.45 


:^i;o2i 
ii(>i,r43 

:^'Js  jiTO 
:Lii,r«6 
:r2\ ,  ^1 
:j-is,  N02 
:ii3,487 
:is:,  e36 
■Hi.,  .-^7 
■j:m,ii*4 
•r«ijH7 
;.-,:i.,-i93 

13(17,140 
7in\  711 
tt,y<.^«6 
l,4Ul,  194 
1»WI<|.  773 
l,0»i.  J02 
I,3fl7jl43 


337,303 
^1,208 

34(1,. '21 

^4.-i.:«3 
■ih.\  191 
.Mii.'J69 
:'i:,S16 
,M-  43 
NM.  02 
h:-.  123 
(j'.i'.^.-«5 
H7Ji.459 
t^'.'.i,  rT27 


49 
182 
151 
110 

^j-.  112 
-•:i-.,  181 
^iri,S34 
y;;i.«H5 


l,ao(\ 

l,ltf!. 
1,30-^ 
1,33:. 

1,891, 
2,17> 


$91,997 
106,038 
165,929 
124,973 
159,133 
133,193 
146,604 
143,802 
240,618 
154,728 
167.419 
L..-.,  131 
t '.-,  :«1 
]4^,':«3 
lt^',:j!26 
ItKi,  .84 
r:i,[«5 
i:^i,i«0 
jru,:,64 
!Kt.  ;.'48 
]v',.  i90 
]:i.:98 

J':*l,/»77 

]Vv.«0 

:.i/.  )88 
«0 


2,32r,J39 


1:1-',:J98 

1^^.136 

4  34,',  1323 


« $147, 828 

137,861 

260,772 

386,961 

456,134 

421,604 

370,942 

482,133 

526,675 

592,429 

643,316 

600,015 

511,611 

464,419 

469,024 

447,607 

506,374 

526,218 

570,595 

636,200 

724,897 

759,043 

870,461 

938,517 

1,003,779 

1,139,902 

1,101,147 

1,122,425 

1,280,196 

1,274,824 

•1,308,699 


22,821 
65,256 
39,748 
66,556 
26,889 
52,062 
45,800 
14,909 
13,880 
10,860 
15,305 
16,780 
26,231 


42,tUO 

4tt,7aa 

47,010 

214,070 
l!y,233 

2S9,7tH 


]S300,fle9 

4S^,:j5a 
4i:i,l50 

210,176 

4rj,34» 

t>o,  fi22 
4r>,  444 

1'(VJ,  ri2l 

'^%  m 
710,  m 

1723,371 
740,  244 

iwa.eeo 

1,;J27,7I0 

l,:t?v!.909 
l,4:a,Rflfl 

I,  (.Ho,  744 
1.  7110,734 
1 ,  h^^  2^7 

].r>7,5,!;j9l 

1,7?J,*;05 

IM  21^91 

2.,kwVi^3 

2,70l,7M 
^.1^,453 
3.;}4d,0Bl 
3,  St  3*,  027 
3,703,009 
4,3«3.K» 
4,530,131 
4,^^1,499 
5,2?S,(i53 


$3.03 
2.71 
2.10 
1.06 
2.94 
.39 
.34 
1.60 
1.32 
1.27 
1.15 
1.15 
2.60 
2.49 
2.42 
2.97 
3.25 
3.71 
3.53 
3.54 
3.54 
4.00 
4.01 
4.12 
3.94 
3.67 
3.56 
3.66 
3.84 
3.78 
3.51 
4.13 
4.31 
4.81 
4.84 
5.22 
5.65 
6.36 
6.68 
6.80 
7.83 
7.89 
8.45 
&74 


^  There  seems  to  have  heen  collected  for  the  fiscal  year  1868  the  sum  of  $67,883.97  (Auditor's  Rmort,  1668, 
p.  43),  the  unexpended  remainder  of  which  was  doubtless  carried  to  1860  and  included  in  the  600,660.63. 
The  figures  as  here  eiven  (1866-1881  inclusive)  are  from  Thompson's  Report,  1887-8  (pp.  11-13).  They 
are  repeated  in  the  Shinn  Reports  for  1891-2  and  1693-4.  They  differ  often  from  the  figures  in  the  origi> 
nal  reports,  but  are  here  given  preference,  as  they  are  presumed  to  represent  results  of  a  later  levision  of 
those  figures. 

>  By  comparing  the  original  reports  it  will  be  found  that  the  balance  reported  as  being  on  hand  at  the 
end  of  one  year  on  June  30  often  differs  from  the  balance  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  on 
July  1.    The  balances  here  used  are,  when  obtainable,  those  on  hand  July  1. 

*  From  Report  for  1881-2,  p.  53,  Thompson  gives  $502,456.48. 
4  Includes  fines  and  forfeitures. 

6  This  is  included  in  district  tax,  column  2. 

•  In  explanation  of  this  large  surplus,  Hon.  George  B.  (^ook,  State  superintendent,  writes  under  date  of 
April  25, 1912:  "I  advise  that  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  ending  June  30, 1911,  the  unexpended  balance 
amounted  to  $1,441,367.49.  Of  this  amount,  however,  only  $278,757.61  was  to  the  credit  of  the  special 
school  districts,  or  the  districts  in  towns  and  cities,  and  the  remainder,  or  $1,162,609.88,  was  to  the  credit 
of  the  common-school  districts. 

"  Under  our  laws  only  the  special  school  districts  may  borrow  money,  issue  bonds,  etc.,  and  the  great 
minority  have  done  so:  therefore,  the  unexpended  balances  on  hand  in  these  districts  may  be  looked  upon 
as  sinkine  funds  or  interest  funds  to  take  care  of  these  bond  obligations. 

"  This  department  has  no  information  nor  records  or  reports  as  to  the  amount  of  this  indebtedness  of  the 
special  school  districts  throughout  the  State. 

**  In  regard  to  the  common-school  districts,  since  they  can  not  go  in  debt  but  mav  anticipate  a  tax  which 
has  alread  V  been  levied,  it  is  necessary  for  such  districts  to  secure  a  large  portion  of  their  building  or  better- 
ment fund  in  advance  oefore  any  extensive  improvements  are  underuiken. 

"Aeain,  we  have  unfortunately  no  logical  division  Into  school  districts,  the  result  being  that  many  of 
the  districts  are  very  poor  with  funds  inadequate  to  support  the  school  while  some  few  have  a  dispropor- 
tionately large  balance  on  hand. 

"  This  balance  is  actual  money  in  the  hands  of  the  county  treasurers  to  the  credit  of  the  various  districts." 
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Yean. 

arifls. 

AU  Other 
expeosee. 

Total. 

Expendi- 
ture per 
capita  of 
average 
attendflAce. 

Apportion- 
ment from 

common 
sohoolfund 
per  capita 

ofaohool 
population. 

IMS 

8100.00 
760,468.74 

970,306.74 
318,997.77 

1869 

8188,397.00 
406,748.87 
424,443.97 
366,624.90 
269,747.06 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1W4 

1875 

1876 

7'^.nW.67 
l.\r..l2[.S6 
l^U:ki7.  Itl 
lmAH7  Ti 
193, 664.  54 

3ie,^$s3.  it 

388,6116.07 
414,0U.12 

H.\  108,  21 
714,118.11 
710,597^ 
790,133.35 
^,040.  76 

8e»,ao9,fio 
9m. Hi. Si 

9S7,  t!iii.  07 

g6b,24LiM 
1,0&4,3&1  30 
],090,51L3O 
],06Jy/2S7.»0 
ljat.707.tM 
r,  2ti«.  wn.'i.  10 
l.iyi   ni.0i 
L:im,-i.V,.7l 
J,J.^7.2^i^.:«t 
J,472,tL52  03 
1,6^7,877.81 
l,7«i9,OO2l0 
1,973.^9  36 
a,  022,378,  37 
2,£CI9,47L60 
3,7Ori.3fi7.10 
2,9G6J7li.6fl 

ii'.i.  108.20 
iti    30.82 

I1MS92.97 

■Ji:..  148.90 

■^>^  1165.68 

'vv  112.22 

66.51 

71.46 

98.99 

,  ^-     70.92 

v-    ^92.46 

-■(:..M48.19 

'  V«il.  190.58 

I*'.;.  1.06. 60 

Ki'l^.  776.26 

l.|l'n.^l5.34 

l.l.vi  152.91 

1..57I..J54.46 

1.^4  1  ^18.47 

l.r'.i.  -32.75 

].-si:  1-98.08 

l..';i..'>35.00 

1.1.M11  .^62.08 

1. -'J.  560.66 

1    iii'i  >09.73 

1.  :;'^.  .-.94.61 
I..V:j;.  110.33 
l..'.H.^45.42 
1,/.N.^78.63 
1. "-.:..  .127. 83 
:  -I'  "^48.98 

•2.U.'^  767.85 

2.  :     22.43 
3. 11      !64.eO 

3.  ^-:     82.66 
3.  .-J  11.  132.10 
a,M7,H>49.08 

18n 

$25,288.07 

8,223.06 

34,860.56 

26,742.60 

1878 

1879 

80.78 
.79 

1880 

1881 

1882 

66,332.75 
64,560.33 
45,060.63 
184,000.10 
162,774.34 
115.460.96 
111,067.23 
137,567.84 
146,876.76 
169,673.75 
172,501.1M 
166,528.61 
193,209.56 
173,990.85 
178,621.60 
186,423.70 
165,014.23 
170,662.52 
161,004.63 
207,122.70 
287,454.62 
224,647.06 
257,226.61 
297,550.02 
461,856.79 
439,948.49 
514,744.06 
605,796.00 
478,715.47 
543,965.45 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

.67 

1S87           

.60 

1888 

.81 

1889 

.46 

18B0 

.70 

1891 

8.71 

8.25 

8.08 

7.47 

6.63 

7.16 

6.46 

6.42 

7.34 

7.01 

6.98 

7.40 

7.41 

8.15 

9.42 

10.41 

10.94 

10.90 

13.05 

12.49 

13.74 

14.66 

1.13 

1892        

.80 

1893 

.78 

1894 

.78 

1895 

.78 

1896 

.72 

1897                

.76 

1898...! 

.74 

1899 

.98 

1900 

1.01 

1901 

*      .98 

1902      

1.09 

1903 

1.07 

1904 

1.10 

1906 

1906          

1907  

1.27 

1908 

1.87 

1900  

1.82 

1910 

2.09 

1911       

1912 

2.06 
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Table  V. — Assessed  valtuUion  of  property. 


Y«l., 

ValiM. 

YMn, 

ValEie. 

1838 

%i^,  m,  ino 

2.3.2h:i,iX)0 

2:^H0n.i)00 

24Jl{^.iX)0 

3i),7C.M,iX)0 

27.  i7h,  iWG 
^,W4,i)0G 

42,93^  jm 

^j,lXlf^ooo 

h^h  433,  iWO 
m,  (xKt,  (WO 

m,  47ti.  <wo 

(>],L^MWO 
«^,M1>,i»0 

iw,  m.,<wo 

12(MT^i»0 

1875 

«ilH  690,000 
tti  **54  01)0 

1839 

1876 

1840 

1877 

8tJ,^4S,€U0 
89   131  000 

1841 

1878 

1842 

187© 

1843 

1880 

1844 

1881 

W,H2ft.OO0 
tM,W  1.000 

Il.s,.s2f;,oo0 

lli"^  053  000 

1846 

1882 

1846 

1883 

1847 

1884 

1848 

1885 

]iiA ,  4nr's  ono 

1849 

1886 

ITiit  iUffi  000 

1850 

LS87 

l-^^l^^^,oOO 

Ifn-  ^"Ji>4  000 

1851 

1888 

1852 

1880 

lTi\  4(^.000 

1853 

1890 

174  737  000 

1854 

1891 

lH3,(Vi3,O0O 
ir4.*^,0M 
0.626.000 

174.tJS^,00a 
17  \  3^.  000 
177,426.000 
17SI.  171,000 

i8<i,i»a,ooo 

2(»l,1mi^all0 

22r>,2ffT.000 
2L!4,  Wl^OOO 

1855 

1892 

1856 

1898 

1857 

1894 

1858 

1895 

1859 

1896 

I860 

1897 

1861 

1898 

1862 

1899 

1863 

1900 

1864 '.. 

1901 

1866 

88,723,000 

1902 

1866 

1903 

249  779  OLIO 

1867 

1904 

2(il,:^7T.OO0 

1868 

• 

1905 

2fj'k  73J^  000 

1869 

1906 

2irl  iKi  000 

1870 

1907 

XiH,232,000 
3L'7, 023,000 
374.045,000 
3f^f..*^2O*000 
4L^l,  478,000 

1871 

1908 

1872 

101,803,000 
104,560,000 
87,603,000 

1909 

1873 

1910 

1874 

1911 

Table  VI. — Apportionment  of  common  school  fund,  September  2, 1912, 

Amount  on  hand  from  various  sources  July  1, 1912 936,068.97 

Received  from  proceeds  of  3  mill  State  tax 1,184,404.27 

Received  from  State  lands  (60  and  40) 20.60 

Received  fh)m  commissioner's  sales  and  redemptions 34.16 

Received  from  sales  of  sixteenth  section  lands 13,019l  14 

Received  from  3  per  cent  interest  on  permanent  school  fund 34, 035. 00 

Received  from  fines,  anti-trust  suits 15,750. 00 

Received  from  fmtillzer  fund 8, 068. 27 

Total : 1,202,390.50 

Net  amount  apportioned  ($2.05  per  capita) Sl,336.613.30 

State  aid  apportioned  to  high  schools 50,000.00 

Correction  191 1  apportionment  (Howard  County) 63. 58 

Balance  in  Treasury  unapportioned 6,713.62 

Total 1,292,300.60 

Total  enumeration  of  children,  1912 603,226 

Amount  apportioned  toeach child 2.06 

Increase  in  school  population  over  1911,  3  per  cent  or 17,477 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  IN  ARKANSAS. 

1.  PRIMARY  SOURCES. 

ArkansBS  Eklucation  CommiBBioii: 

VariouB  bulledns. 
Arkanaas  Journal  of  Education,  Vols.  I-III,  1870-72. 

VoL  I  in  newspaper  fonn;  not  seen.  Vols.  II  and  in  in  msgasine  form,  in  BuiMO  of  Ednoatton. 
Edited  by  Thomss  Smith,  State  snperintendent. 

Arkansas  Rural  School  Committee  Report  [1906].    O.    pp.  20. 
A  virile  report,  reviewing  tiie  school  situation,  by  J.  H.  Reynolds. 

Arkansas  School  Improvement  Association,  Year  Book,  1909,  and  various  other 

pamphlets. 
Arkansas  School  Journal,  Vols.  1  and  2,  Nov.,  1880,  to  Oct.,  1882. 

Socoeeded  by  Kellogg's  Eclectic  Monthly  and  Educational  Journal,  Jan.-July,  1883,  forming  Volume  8. 
Arkansas  School  Journal,  Little  Rock. 

VoL  3,  No.  7,  is  for  May,  1899.    Last  number  seen  Is  that  for  March,  1912. 

Arkansas  State  Teachers'  Association. 

Forty-fourth  annual  aenion  held  Dec.,  1911.  Froceedingi  printed  from  time  to  time  in  the  Arkansas 
Journal  of  Education,  tiie  Arkansas  School  Journal,  the  Arkansas  Teacher,  the  Reports  of  the  State 
Superintoident,  and  also  separately.  Reports  of  iirooeedings  in  separate  form  have  been  seen  for  1871, 
1883, 1884, 1887,  1889, 1893, 1903-1906, 1906-1911. 

Arkansas  Teacher,  edited  by  Josiah  H.  Shinn,  Jan.,  1884,  to  Dec.,  1885,  2  volumes, 

various  sizes,  published  at  Russellville,  then  at  Little  Rock. 
City  School  Reports  (Special  School  Districts). 

Annual  reports,  in  more  or  less  complete  sets,  of  Little  Rock,  FayetteviUe,  Fort  Smith,  Helena,  Hot 
Springs,  Van  Buien,  Pine  Bluffy  and  others.    . 
General  Assembly:  House  and  Senate  Journals,  1827  to  date. 
Governor's  messages,  etc.,  1827  to  date  (in  public  documents). 
Laws  and  digests:  Session  Laws,  etc.,  1819  to  date.    Digests,  codes,  revisals. 
Newspapers: 

Arkansas  Advocate,  1830-33,  vols.  1-3,  G.  P.  Bertrand,  editor. 
Arkansas  Times,  1835-43. 
Arkansas  Gazette,  1820-7. 
Public  documents,  etc.,  1840  to  date. 
Public  Instruction,  Reports  of  Superintendent,  1868  to  date. 

Also  many  miscellaneous  documents  issued  from  this  office  dealing  with  the  various  phases  of  admin- 
istrative work. 

School  laws,  1843  to  date,  with  special  editions  since  1868. 
Treasurer's  reports,  etc.,  1840  to  date. 
U.  S.  Census  Reports,  1860-1910. 
U.  S.  Statutes  at  Laige. 

Many  laws  in  the  earlier  volumes  dealing  with  Arkansas. 
Washburn,  Cephas.    Biography  of,  by  J.  W.  Moore,  Richmond,  1869. 
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2.   8B0ONDART  80UBCB8. 

Arkansas  Historical  Association:  Publications,  vols.  1,  2,  and  3;  Fayetteville,  190&- 
1911. 

Contains  many  articles  and  suggestions  dealing  with  various  phases  of  education,  but  little  dooumentary 
material. 

Cantrell,  Ellen  Harrell. 

The  annals  of  Christ  Church  Parish  of  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.    Little  Rock,  1900. 

Mainly  religious,  but  suggestive  on  the  social  side. 

Fishback,  Wm.  M. 

Arkansas,  in  Why  the  Solid  South.    Baltimore,  1890. 
Hallum,  John. 

Biogiaphical  and  Pictorial  History  of  Arkansas.    Vol.  1.    Albany,  1887. 
No  other  volume  published.    Much  suggestive  material  on  men  and  events. 

Pope,  Wm.  F. 

Early  days  in  Arkansas.    Little  Rock,  1895. 
Many  pen  pictures  of  early  leaders. 

Reynolds,  John  H. 

Makers  of  Arkansas  History.    New  York,  1905.    D.    pp.  294. 
Reynolds,  John  H.,  and  Thomas,  David  Y. 

History  of  University  of  Arkansas.    Fayetteville,  Ark.    1910.    O.    pp.  555. 
Has  preliminary  chapters  on  Early  Schools  in  Arkansas  and  the  Seminary  grant. 

Shinn,  Josiah  H. 

History  of  Education  in  Arkansas,  Washington,  1900.    O.    pp.  121. 
Has  chapters  on  the  development  of  the  public  schools  which  have  been  used  very  freely  in  this  study. 

[School]  History  of  Arkansas.    Richmond,  1905.    D.    pp.  335. 
Pioneers  and  ^kers  of  Arkansas.    [Little  Rock,  1908.]    O.    pp.  423. 
A  gossipy  volume  on  men  and  affairs;  very  valuable  for  local  color. 

Swift,  Fletcher  H. 

History  of  Public  Permanent  Common  School  Funds  in  the  United  States.    New 
York,  1911. 
Has  short  chapter  on  Arkansas. 
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AfiMkmiei,  history,  19-». 

Andflmy  of  St.  GMherine,  asUblishmMit,  90. 

Acti  of  tegblAtare,  adnoation  (1843),  31-34;  (IMO), 

36;  (1861),  36-37;  (1863),  38^;  (1867),  4»-&0. 
AfrioDltand  ednimtkm,  17, 27, 83, 119-130. 
AfiMiilflaTiliatUm  of  Arkansu,  7-10. 
ApproprtetkHis,  icboob  (190»-10),  81. 
ArkBii«s  Journal  of  BdiUMtloii,  history,  68, 108-110. 
ArkansMi  Lfbrary  .^sootetkni,  history,  114-116. 
ArkBii«s  Sdiool  Jornnal,  history,  68-60, 110. 
AtkaoaM  Taachars'  Aaodation,  history,  108-110. 
Arnold,  W.  H.,  OD  ednoatioDal  conditions,  77-78. 
Attandanoe,  sdiool.  oflDSQs  of  1860, 44^46;  (1876),  64; 

(1907-8),  80;  (1868-1913),  133;  school,  dlsoossion, 

60;  Hot  Springs  scfaoob,  93. 
AmdUary  educational  agencies,  109-116. 


BatasrlUe  Academy,  esUblishment,  16-16. 
Batesvflle  Institatc,  establishment,  19. 
Baxter,  Elisha,  recognised  a«  legal  governor,  69. 
Bible,  standard  in  religion  and  morals,  18. 
Bibliography,  public  school  edocation,  137-138. 
BUnd,  education,  18. 

Board  of  Education  for  the  State  of  Arkansas,  estab- 
lishment, 33. 
Branch  Normal  School,  establishment,  117. 
Bnmn,  Jesse,  founder  of  Little  Rook  Academy,  13. 

C. 

Galloway,  John,  teacher,  Clark  County,  13. 

Charters,  private  schools  prior  to  Civil  War,  17-38. 

Cherokees,  educatkm,  11-13. 

(3iicot  Academy,  and  public  school  idea,  17. 

Church  sdKxris,  11-12. 

(Hty  sdiool  systems,  organisation  (1869-1912),  88-92. 

darksviUe  Institute,  establishment,  18. 

Clayton,  Qov.  Powell,  on  education,  62. 

Coeducational  academies,  19. 

CoOege  of  St.  Andrew,  establishment,  18. 

Colored  Teachers'  Association,  117. 

Compulsory  attendance  acts,  82-83, 120. 

(Consolidation  of  rural  schools,  82-83. 

Constitution  of  1836,  provision  regarding  education, 

30-31;  of  1868, 51-68;  of  1874, 69-60. 
Conway,  E.  N.,  criticism  of  law  of  1843, 32-33. 
Conway,  Gov.  J.  S.,  and  common  schoob,  30-31;  on 

school  funds,  26, 43. 
book,  G.  B., administration,  80-87;  and  Hot  Springs 

schools,  92;  on  educational  commission,  120;  on 

educational  policy,  113. 
Corbln,  J.  C,  and  schools  for  negroes,  117;  educa- 
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CULTIVATING  THE  SCHOOL  GROUNDS  IN  WAKE 
COUNTY,  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


THE   SCHOOL  FARM. 

1.  What  it  is. — The  school  farm  is  a  small  plat  of  ground  at  or  near 
the  public  schoolhouse,  cultivated  by  a  volunteer  association,  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  school.  The  usual  size  of  the  plat  is  2  acres, 
the  smallest  is  1  acre,  the  largest  4.  These  farm  plats  are  usually 
a  part  of  the  school-building  site,  which  varies  in  size  from  2  to  10 
acres.  In  some  instances,  where  there  is  not  enough  room  on  the 
building  site,  land  is  secured  from  some  neighboring  farmer,  nearly 
always  gratis.  Wherever  practicable,  the  board  of  education  pur- 
chase additional  land  for  the  school  farm,  where  more  ground  is 
needed. 

2.  How  organized. — Sometimes  the  farm  has  been  conducted 
through  the  organization  of  the  school  betterment  association. 
Where  there  have  been  no  such  organizations,  interested  people  have 
called  a  meeting,  or  the  county  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
has  presented  the  plan  at  some  general  meeting;  those  willmg  to 
cooperate  have  chosen  a  school  farm  superintendent. 

3.  How  worked. — ^The  farm  superintendent  is  usually  one  of  the 
best  farmers  in  the  school  district.  His  judgment  may  be  relied  upon 
to  fix  the  time  and  the  frequency  of  the  workings.  Consulting  as  far 
as  practicable  the  convenience  of  the  members,  the  superintendent 
calls  them  together  when  there  is  work  to  be  done.  Certain  of  the 
work  requires  only  a  small  number  of  workers  for  a  short  while.  For 
such  work  the  members  are  called  by  small  groups  alternately. 
Other  kinds  of  work,  such  as  chopping  and  picking  cotton,  require 
a  large  number  of  workers.  Men,  women,  youth,  and  children  come 
together  in  large  crowds,  and  frequently  finish  the  work  in  from  one 
to  two  hours. 

4.  What  is  planted. — Several  considerations  determine  the  choice 
of  what  to  plant    Preference  is  given  to — 

First,  the  crops  best  suited  to  soil  and  climate,  because  they  give 
larger  money  returns,  and  because  teaching  the  cultivation  and  har- 
vesting of  only  such  crops  has  practical  value. 

Second,  those  crops  the  cultivation  and  harvesting  of  which  lend 
themselves  easily  to  the  labo^  of  women  and  children. 
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6  CULTIVATING  SCHOOL  GROUNDS  IN   NORTH   CAROLINA. 

On  the  Wake  Counfy  school  farms  cotton  haa  been  planted  more 
than  all  other  crops  combined.  Some  of  the  other  crops  planted  have 
been  wheat,  peas,  potatoes,  rye,  clover,  com,  and  tobacco.  Tomatoes 
will  be  added  to  the  list  for  the  ensuing  year. 

5.  The  purpose. — ^The  purpose  of  the  school  farm  is  threefold: 
First,  to  give  the  school  a  new  meaning  as  a  factor  in  the  socialization 
of  rural  life ;  second,  to  vitalize  school  life  by  the  introduction  of  new 
practical  siibjects,  or  by  improving  the  method  of  teaching  old  sub- 
jects, or  by  both ;  third,  to  supplement  the  school  fund. 

6.  A  typical  "  working  "  day  on  a  school  farm. — On  a  crisp  Octo- 
ber Friday  morning  there  was  a  quicker  movement  in  the  homes  of 
the  Enterprise  School  District.  The  three-room  school  building  of 
the  consolidated  district  had  just  been  completed,  and  the  teachers 
had  been  in  the  community  several  days  already.  On  this  particu- 
lar day  all  "  hands  "  gathered  at  the  schoolhouse  to  pick  the  4-acre 
cotton  farm  for  the  third  and  last  time.  By  9  o'clock  the  work  was 
well  under  way.  Among  the  pickers  were  the  new  teachers  and  the 
county  superintendent  and  the  president  of  the  coimty  school  better- 
ment association. 

At  half  past  12  a  boimtiful  dinner  of  hot  brown  barbecue  and 
many  delicacies  was  spread  on  the  triangular  table  in  the  grove  near 
the  schoolhouse.  After  offering  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  beautiful 
new  school  building,  the  abundant  harvest  of  snowy  white  cotton, 
and  the  bright,  enthusiastic  teachers,  all  of  which  gave  promise  of  a 
good  school  year,  the  repast  was  heartily  enjoyed  by  all. 

After  a  little  rest  the  women  and  children  returned  to  the  picking 
and  the  men  went  into  the  grove  to  thin  out  the  trees  and  to  clear 
the  groimd  of  brush.  These  tasks  finished,  all  gathered  in  the 
schoolhouse,  where  a  few  short  spirited  talks  and  some  bright  proph- 
ecies were  made,  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  the  school-farm  superin- 
tendent voted,  and  a  resolution  passed  to  meet  on  the  school  farm 
again  the  following  Monday  morning  to  seed  the  ground  in  rye. 

Some  of  the  topics  discussed  at  the  school  farm  meetings  are :  The 
value  of  deep  plowing,  subsoiling,  winter  cover  crops,  the  relative 
merits  of  fall  and  winter  plowing,  the  analysis  of  commercial  ferti- 
lizers and  home-prepared  manures,  the  best  methods  of  selecting  seed, 
the  best  methods  of  cultivating  growing  crops  at  their  various  stages 
of  development,  variety  of  soils,  insects  that  harm  growing  plants, 
etc. 

THEORY  OF  THE  SCHOOL  FARM. 

The  rural  school,  nonsectarian,  nonpolitical,  with  its  building  and 
library  and  playground,  should  be  a  common  rendezvous.  Here, 
under  general  direction  of  teacher  or  some  chosen  head,  children, 
youth,  men,  and  women  should  find  restful  and  helpful  recreation. 
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In  addition  to  the  more  formal  school  work,  there  should  be  a  definite 
but  easy  plan  for  putting  before  the  community  interesting  informa- 
tion on  current  topics  and  of  conducting  a  course  of  study  with  a 
direct  bearing  upon  domestic  and  industrial  life. 

The  school  farm  was  conceived  to  engage  the  instincts  and  im- 
pulses— ^human  forces — ^which  may  be  employed  through  the  larger 
uses  of  the  school  plant.  It  was  designed  to  aid  the  school  in  giving 
to  the  men  and  women  of  the  community  the  opportunity,  not  to  ex- 
plore new  fields,  but  to  find  new  beauties  and  new  values  in  the  fields 
where  lived  their  fathers  and  where  they  were  born. 

On  one  of  his  visitations  among  the  schools  the  county  superin- 
tendent stopped  at  Holly  Springs,  where  the  public  school,  owning 
neither  house  nor  shelter,  was  conducted  on  the  first  floor  of  an  old 
building  which  once  answered  to  the  name  of  Holly  Springs  Acad- 
emy. The  year  before  a  few  interested  men  had  called  an  election 
to  levy  a  special  local  tax  to  supplement  the  annual  apportionment 
from  the  county.  But  the  conservatives  were  in  large  majority. 
"Lack  of  faith  in  the  educational  process,"  said  the  superintendent, 
"  is  responsible  for  this  failure  on  the  part  of  our  farmers  to  support 
the  schools.  Moreover,  it  accoimts  for  the  fact  that  with  bounteous 
bams  and  comfortable  homes  these  men  cause  50  per  cent  of  their 
children  to  stop  school  each  year  before  reaching  the  third  grade." 

The  superintendent  called  upon  the  president  of  the  Holly  Springs 
School  Betterment  Association  and  suggested  the  idea  of  cultivating 
2  acres  of  a  recently  purchased  10-acre  school  site.  The  president, 
like  the  members  of  her  association,  was  unaccustomed  to  labor  in  the 
fields,  and  so  was  somewhat  taken  aback  at, the  suggestion.  How- 
ever, she  promised  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  association.  She  called 
a  special  session  that  evening,  and  the  following  day  wrote:  "The 
ladies  are  enthusiastic  over  the  opportunity  to  do  something  for  the 
school."  Cotton  was  planted.  The  work  was  done  in  what  has 
since  been  christened  "school  farm- working  bees,"  the  women  and 
children  doing  the  lighter,  the  men  the  heavier  work.  There  was  no 
charge  for  anything.  Even  the  fertilizer  was  given.  About  2  bales 
were  made,  and  the  crop  was  sold  for  $118.28.  Holly  Springs  now 
has  a  $7,200  brick  school  building,  four  teachers,  an  eight  months' 
term,  three  years  of  high-school  work,  a  domestic-science  class  of  20 
girls,  a  garden  where  vegetables  are  grown  for  the  school  kitchen,  an 
active  school  betterment  association,  and  a  school  farm  increased  to 
3^  acres. 

The  next  year  there  was  no  spread  of  the  new  movement.  In 
1909,  9  farms  made  $1,152.16;  in  1910,  11  farms,  $1,021.21:  and  in 
1911,  14  farms,  $1,560.20.  Last  year  (1911)  the  number  of  persons 
working  on  these  farms  reached  the  maximum,  2,136. 
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The  movement  has  enlisted  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  county, 
as  is  shown  by  their  hearty  response  and  the  increased  acreage 
and  number  of  farms.  The  interest  has  gcme  further.  The  State 
agricultural  society  offers  each  year  three  prizes  of  $25,  $15,  and  $10^ 
respectively,  for  the  exhibit  at  the  State  fair  by  public  schools 
showing  the  best  methods  of  teaching  agriculture.  Several  other 
counties  in  the  State  have  adopted  the  school-farm  idea. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  school  farm  was  indicated  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  paper.  More  specifically,  the  sdiool  farm  may  be 
regarded  as — 

1.  A  meam  of  increasing  the  school  revenue. — The  rural  schools 
of  North  Carolina  need  better  buildings,  better  equipment,  longer 
terms,  and  better  salaries  for  teachers.  These  can  not  be  had  with- 
out more  money.  In  Wake  County  during  the  past  six  years  about 
60  schoolhouses  have  been  built  and  equipped,  most  of  them  ranging 
in  cost  from  $2,000  to  $15,000.  The  county  board  of  education 
usually  pays  one-half  the  cost  of  the  buildings,  the  other  half  being 
paid  by  the  school  districts.  Frequently  the  committee  borrows  a 
part  of  this  sum  from  the  State  loan  fund.  This  loan,  with  4  per 
cent  interest,  is  to  be  paid  in  -10  equal  annual  instaUments.  Of  the 
35  white  schools  that  have  borrowed  money  for  building,  and  would 
thereby  have  had  their  terms  shortened,  all  but  one  have  through  vol- 
unteer funds  made  good  the  deficit  and  more.  At  that  place  the  public 
school  was  supplemented  with  a  private  school.  In  many  cases 
the  salaries  allowed  by  the  county  have  been  inadequate,  and  schools 
have  been  unable  to  pay  their  half  of  the  necessary  equipment.  The 
needed  money  has  been  supplied  out  of  these  volunteer  funds,  of 
which  the  school  farms  have  been  one  of  the  main  sources. 

2.  A  means  of  socialization. — On  the  school  farm,  where  gather 
men,  women,  and  children  of  every  religious  and  political  faith  and 
of  every  social  stratum,  under  conditions  as  nearly  normal  as  pos- 
sible and  with  perfect  freedom,  society  is  at  its  fusing  point.  Here 
new  friendships  are  nlade  and  old  ones  strengthened.  The  best 
thoughts  of  the  community,  whether  on  sewing,  cutting,  cooking, 
raising  poultry,  house  decoration,  housekeeping  in  general,  gardening, 
cattle  raising,  orcharding,  farming  in  general,  magazine  and  news- 
paper topics,  rearing  children,  morals,  or  education,  are  here  stand- 
ardized and  stamped  as  free  currency. 

3.  A  means  of  teojching. — ^Every  year  thousands  of  experiments  are 
made  at  the  experiment  stations  of  the  State  agricultural  colleges  of 
our  coimtry,  testing  theories  of  agricultural  practice.  Many  of  the 
theories  tested  are  found  to  be  useless  and  untenable.  Those  that 
prove  of  value  are  printed  as  bulletins  and  distributed  among  our 
farmers. 
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The  question  then  arises,  How  can  this  valuable  information  be 
made  available  to  those  most  in  need  of  it?  For  the  present,  and 
probably  for  many  years  to  come,  a  very  small  per  cent  of  our  young 
men  will  attend  the  agricultural  colleges.  Only  the  better  farmers 
read  the  bulletins.  How,  then,  shall  the  information  be  brought  to 
the  poorer  farmer?    In  this  is  the  opportunity  of  the  school  farm. 

One  of  the  best  read  and  most  successful  farmers  in  the  community 
is  chosen  to  superintend  the  school  farm.  The  best  farm  implements 
in  the  community  are  used  in  preparing  the  land  and  in  cultivating 
the  crops.  The  best  methods  known  to  the  superintendent  are  em- 
ployed. The  less  intelligent  and  less  successful  farmer  sees  the  prac- 
tical and  successful  application  of  the  best  agricultural  thought.  He 
comprehends ;  he  goes  home ;  he  applies.  Thus  the  school  farm  with 
its  superintendent  becomes  the  point  of  contact  between  the  farmer 
and  taxpayer  and  the  agricultural  college  and  experiment  station, 
which  are  supported  by  his  taxes  and  for  his  benefit. 

As  soon  as  our  revenue  from  taxes  and  school  farms  is  sufficient  we 
expect  to  employ  men  as  principals  of  schools  having  farms  and  to 
place  in  their  hands  the  general  direction  of  the  farm  work.  The 
work  will  be  extended,  and  wherever  practicable  pupils  will  be 
encouraged  to  cultivate  patches  at  their  homes  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  principal.  At  one  of  the  county  high  schools  this 
plan  was  followed  in  1911.  The  farm  on  the  school  grounds  will 
then  afford  the  means  of  instruction  to  the  people  in  mass.  On  the 
home  patch  the  pupil  will  try  out  for  himself  what  he  has  learned 
at  school. 

4.  -4n  aid  to  consolidation. — School  patrons  need  to  be  informed 
as  to  the  needs  of  their  school.  The  school- farm  "  working  bee  '^ 
affords  the  medium  of  communication  between  patrons  and  superin- 
tendent. Through  conferences  as  to  the  best  methods  of  operating 
the  school  farm,  to  which  many  patrons  are  able  to  make  helpful  con- 
tributions, and  by  touching  elbows  in  the  middle  of  the  rows,  a  basis 
of  sympathy  and  confidence  is  established.  Suggestions  of  the  super- 
intendent thus  made  are  more  effective  than  a  platform  speech. 

The  one-room  school  has  been  the  bane  of  the  country  districts. 
Reform  has  been  difficult  because  convenience  to  the  schoolhouse  has 
seined  to  the  patrons  worthy  of  larger  consideration  than  efficiency 
of  instruction.  How  can  the  emphasis  be  replaced  if  the  school 
superintendent  does  not  know  his  people  and  if  the  people  have  not 
learned  to  have  confidence  in  both  his  disposition  and  his  ability  to 
direct  their  schools  for  their  best  service? 

A  "  working  bee  "  held  jointly  by  the  patrons  of  two  adjoining 
schools  afforded  the  superintendent  a  desired  opportunity.  He  ad- 
dressed the  people  on  the  desirability  of  consolidating  these  two 
schools  with  parts  of  two  other  districts,  and  of  building  one  large 
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school  where  a  richer  and  a  higher  course  of  instruction  could  be 
given.  The  effort  was  successful  and  consolidation  was  accom- 
plished. The  movement  spread  and  seven  other  small  schools  with 
a  total  enrollment  of  417  were  consolidated  into  three.  In  these 
domestic  science  and  practical  farming  are  taught. 

SCHOOL  FARM  FOR  NEGROES. 

In  the  two  negro  communities  where  the  school  farm  was  tried  in 
1911  for  the  first  time,  there  has  not  been  time  for  large  results,  but 
certain  improvements  are  evident. 

At  Method,  where  two  districts  had  been  consolidated,  the  work 
on  the  school  farm  created  an  enthusiasm  which  aided  in  allaying 
feeling  created  by  the  consolidation,  and  two  rooms  were  added  to  the 
building  for  domestic  science,  and  the  district's  share  of  the  cost  was 
paid  out  of  the  farm  receipts.  The  attendance  increased  from  58 
to  89. 

At  Apex  the  receipts  from  the  farm  became  the  nucleus  of  a  build- 
ing fund,  one-half  of  which  under  the  law  must  be  paid  by  the  dis- 
trict, and  a  three-room  building  is  now  under  construction.  One  of 
the  rooms  will  be  used  for  domestic  science.  The  attendance  could 
not  be  increased  in  the  old  building  for  lack  of  room. 

At  both  Method  and  Apex  the  school  farm  is  responsible  for  a 
healthier  school  sentiment. 

FURTHER  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  FARM. 

The  number  of  school  farms  should  be  increased.  Every  school  in 
the  country  should  have  a  farm.  This  could  be  brought  about  with 
some  attention  and  encouragement.  An  effective  presentation  of  the 
movement  to  the  people  of  a  community  usually  results  in  its  adop- 
tion.    Stereopticon  slides  would  be  of  great  value. 

The  teaching  feature  should  be  strengthened.  The  school  farm 
should  be  in  every  way  a  demonstration  farm.  Even  in  the  ordinary 
rural  schools,  where  a  large  farm,  a  bam,  a  kitchen,  and  well-equipped 
domestic  science  department  can  not  be  hoped  for,  there  is  no  reason 
why  there  may  not  be  special  days  for  exhibits,  with  visiting  experts 
to  aid  and  direct  the  judging  of  stock,  cattle,  milch  cows,  the  Bab- 
cock  tester,  corn  and  other  crops,  and  also  sewing  and  cooking. 

With  the  aid  of  revenue  from  the  farm,  many  of  the  schools  ought 
to  be  able  to  build  a  teacher's  home  and  to  employ  a  man  of  broad 
training  to  conduct  the  school  and  have  charge  of  the  farm.  He 
should  so  understand  the  life  of  the  community  that  he  could  organize 
it  and  direct  it.  Problems  of  soil  preparation,  cultivation,  drainage, 
miidng  fertilizers,  cattle  and  stock  raising,  dairying,  gardening, 
canning,  cooking,  sewing,  the  care  of  children,  personal  hygiene,  home 
sanitation,  etc.,  should  be  added  to  the  schoolroom  topics.  These 
would  be  particularly  fitting  for  discussion  on  the  public  days. 
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For  certain  phases  of  the  teaching  problem  experimental  plats 
should  be  provided.  The  methods  of  cultivation  and  the  results  from 
them  should  be  very  carefully  tabulated.  Certain  other  phases  of 
the  problem  may  be  best  handled  through  individual  home  patches. 
Here  the  work  should  be  done  under  the  supervision  and  direction 
of  the  school  principal  or  school- farm  superintendent. 

Enriching  country  life  and  holding  the  people  to.  the  farm  are 
problems  in  the  solution  of  which  the  school  farm  is  expected  to  aid. 
It  has  been  stated  that  it  is  the  gregarious  instinct  in  men  that  causes 
the  herding  in  cities,  and  that  one  of  the  means  of  relief  is  to  provide 
for  more  frequent,  more  interesting,  and  more  wholesome  assemblages 
of  people  in  the  country.  There  should  be  provided  in  connection 
with  the  farm  a  playground  for  baseball,  croquet,  tennis,  basket  ball, 
etc,  so  that  at  intervals  the  whole  community  could  come  together 
and  enjoy  wholesome  and  helpful  recreation. 

The  three  lines  of  activity  already  started  through  the  school 
farm — ^raising  funds,  teaching  practical  farm-life  subjects,  and  social- 
izing country  life — ^need  only  to  be  extended  and  amplified  to  make 
the  country  school  an  effective  means  for  preparing  country  boys  and 
girls  for  a  happy  and  contented  life  in  the  country. 

Annual  reports  of  Wake  County  school  farms. 


Schools. 

Superintendents. 

Num- 
ber of 
acres. 

Persons 
working. 

Yield  of 

cotton 

(pounds). 

Cotton 

seed 

(bushels). 

Value  of 
product 

Year  1907. 
Bcdly  Springs  1 

Mrs.  0.  B.  Altord 

2 

S11&28 

Year  1909. 
Bay  Leaf. 

2 

2 
2 

I' 

2 
2 
2 
li 

67 
260 

68 
164 
300 

548 
946 
586 
425 

580 

25 
46 
32 
11 
80 

88.64 

HdlT  SroriiUB 

Mrs.O.  B.  Alford 

140  18 

j.Y.joyS«f.:::.::.::::: 

Geo.  R.  Parker 

103.90 

Cado  Spfings. 

L.  0.  YMTgan . .      , . , 

74.01 

Pnrman  Jones. ......   . , 

250  00 

Turner 

Mr.  Sauls 

313.50 

Mount  Horiah 

J.  F.  Pool 

50 
60 
211 

64.50 

Pool 

John  Stephens 

28.23 

Mount  Wope 

Jas.  Holder 

29 

89.20 

Total,  9  schools 

17 

1,170 

4.485 

223 

1,152. 16 

E.  P.  Wlggs 

Year  1910. 
Bonsai 

3 

2 
2 

1 
2 
2 
2 

ii 

2 
2 

107 
155 
150 
129 
48 
83 
60 
58 
100 
43 

700 
776 
515 
482 
425 
282 
300 

1,105 
750 
350 

(») 

36 
45 
25 
25 
24 
17 

if 

63 
45 
20 

119  50 

Hollv  SDTincs 

Mrs.  D.  FTNorrls    . 

134.73 

AnttocSi\^^f ::::::::::::: 

J.  A.  Watkins 

84.39 

Mount  Hope 

Jas.  Holder 

80.56 

JuddHill 

F.J.  Duke 

75  65 

Auburn 

Russell  Powell 

47  60 

Bhotwell 

L.  L.  Doub 

54.00 

Bay  Leaf 

R.  C.  Davis 

183.91 

Entorprise 

Calvin  Smith 

130  87 

Clements 

M.  Z.  Pearoe 

63.00 

Wakelon 

O.M.Bell 

47.00 

Total,  11  schools 

24 

933 

5,685 

318  1    1  rwi  91 

1  Only  this  school  had  a  farm  In  1908.  for  which  no  report  was  made. 

*  1,562  pounds  of  tobacco  raised. 

*  60  bushels  of  corn  raised. 

*  20i  bushels  of  wheat  raised, 
ft  50  bushels  potatoes  raised. 
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Annual  reports  of  Wake  County  school  farms — Continued. 


Schools. 

Superintendents. 

Num- 
ber of 
acres. 

Persons 

Yield  of 

cotton 

(pounds). 

(Cotton 

seed 

(bushelsA 

Value  of 
product. 

Year  1911. 

L.  E.  Rollins 

I* 
P 

2 
2 
2 
2 

I' 

107 
1&5 
200 

700 
1,561 

1.474 

40 
81 
76 
34 
45 
88 
40 
29 
36 
64 

$84.00 

Holly  SDilniES 

Mrs.  G.  B.  AUord 

186.27 

Oak  Grove 

H.  G.  Gulley 

167.02 

Mount  Hopfl 

Jas.  Holder 

104              ffA 

77.00 

Antioch 

J.  A.  Watldns 

120 
100 
100 
50 
40 
88 
10 
240 
773 
40 

820 
1,470 
700 
550 
606 
1,244 

^% 

890 
360 

92.12 

Clements 

A.  H.  Shearon 

187.00 

JuddHiJl 

J.  M.  Jones 

80.00 

Pinehurst 

J.  S.  Peebles 

63.26 

ShotweU 

L.  L.  Doub 

7&80 

Bay  Leaf. 

H.  P.  Thompson 

139.76 

Turner. 

J.  w.  wniiftiiw 

46.00 

Enterprise 

J.  E.  Franks 

96 
48 
21 

202.30 

Method  ^colored).. 

Moses  M.WiUiams 

Willis  Wrancher 

102.77 

Apex  (colored) 

4&00 

Total,  14  schools 

331 

2,1^ 

12,668 

608 

1,55a  20 

1 85  bushels  com  raised. 
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PREFACE. 

Among  teachers  of  mathematics  throughout  the  world  there  has 
recently  been  manifested  a  notable  increase  of  interest  in  all  educa- 
tional work.  This  interest  is  due  in  part  to  the  present  general 
agitation  in  every  educational  line,  in  part  to  the  influence  of  such 
related  departments  as  physics,  in  part  to  the  increased  demands  of 
industry,  and  in  part  to  the  activities  of  the  International  Commis- 
sion on  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics.  One  result  of  this  interest  is 
a  great  increase  in  the  literature  of  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  and 
it  seems  desirable  to  present  at  this  time  what  is  at  least  a  beginning 
toward  a  bibliography  of  the  subject. 

This  bibliography  has  been  prepared  in  part  by  Professor  Charles 
Gk>ldziher,  of  Budapest,  Hungary,  and  in  part  by  the  writer.  Pro- 
fessor Ooldziher  is  a  member  of  various  learned  societies,  a  privat- 
docent  at  the  Polytechnikum  at  Budapest,  the  secretary  of  the  Hun- 
garian Commission  on  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics,  and  a  professor 
in  the  State  Paedagogium  at  Budapest.  He  prepared  an  extensive 
bibliography  of  the  recent  teaching  of  mathematics  while  working  at 
the  University  of  Gdttingen,  and  from  this  have  been  made  such 
selections  as  seemed  best  to  meet  the  needs  of  readers,  and  to  it  has 
been  added  a  large  number  of  titles,  especially  English  and  American. 

The  plan  has  been  to  include  articles  on  the  teaching  of  mathe- 
matics that  have  appeared  since  January,  1900,  in  the  various  period- 
icals to  which  teachers  may  have  access,  and  to  mention  works  that 
relate  directly  to  the  teaching  of  mathematics  that  have  been  pub- 
lished since  that  date,  but  to  exclude  textbooks.  The  work  will  be 
seen  to  fall  somewhat  short  of  its  purpose  in  that  it  has  been  impos- 
sible for  thiB  authors,  in  the  time  at  their  disposal,  to  examine  all  of 
the  literature  in  the  various  countries.  Nevertheless,  it  has  seemed 
best,  in  view  of  the  approaching  International  Congress  of  Mathe- 
maticians of  1912,  to  make  a  beginning  of  this  nature,  to  the  end 
that  others  may  have  a  basis  upon  which  to  work  and  that  those 
who  wish  immediate  information  upon  the  literature  of  the  subject 
may  have  material  at  hand  to  assist  them. 

The  authors  desire  to  recognize  the  debt  they  owe  to  Miss  Caroline 
E.  Seely,  of  New  York,  in  the  arduous  labor  of  arranging  the  material. 

David  Eugene  Smith. 
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LIST  OP  ABBREVIATIONS. 

AflBoc.  Fran?,  de  Grenoble.    (AsBociation  Fran9aise  de  Grenoble.) 

Baseler  Verhandlungen.    (Verhandlungen  der  49.  Versammlung  deutscher  Philologen 

und  Schnlmloiner  in  Basel,  1907.    Leipzig,  1908.) 
Bay.  &chr.  far  Realschulw.    (Bayrische  Zeitechrift  ftir  Realschulwesen.) 
Bl&tter  fGr  Gymn.  Schulw.    (Blatter  f lir  das  Gymnasial  Schulwesen.) 
Blatter  h6h.  Schulw.    (Blatter  fttr  das  hohere  Schulwesen.) 
Boll,  deir Assoc.  Mathesis.    (Bolletino  delPAssociazione  Mathesis.) 
Boll.  Mat.    (II  Bolletino  di  Matematica.) 
Bull,  de  la  Soc.  Frang.   de  Philosophie.    (Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t6  Franyaise  de 

Fhilosophie.) 
Bull,  dee  Sciences  Math.    (Bulletin  des  Sciences  math^matiques.) 
Bull,  des  Sci.  Math.  El^m.    (Bulletin  des  Sciences  math^matiques  et  physiques 

^l^mentaires.) 
Bull.  Soc.  Math.    (Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t^  math^matique  de  France.) 

Congr.  dei  Prof,  di  Mat.    (Congresso  dei  Professori  di  Matematica.) 

Congr.  fra  i  prof,  di  mat.  delle  scuole  medio  italiane  promosso  dair  Assoc.  Mathesis. 
(Congresso  fra  i  professori  di  matematica  delle  scuole  medio  promosso  dair  Asso- 
ciazione.) 

Congr.  Int.  dei  Mat.,  Roma.    (Congresso  intemazionale  dei  matematici,  Roma.) 

Congr.  Int.  des  Math.    (Congr^  International  des  Math^maticiens.) 

Das  Hum.  Gymn.    (Das  Humanistische  Gymnasium.) 

Encykl.  der  Math.  Wissensch.    (Encyclopadie  der  Mathematischen  Wissenschaften.) 

Jahresber.  D.  M.  V.    (Jahresbericht  der  Deutschen  Mathematiker  Vereinigung.) 

Klein's  Abhandlungen.  (Abhandlungen  ttber  den  mathematischen  Unterricht  in 
DeutBchland,  veranlasst  durch  die  Internationale  Mathematische  Unterrichts- 
Kommission.    Herausgegeben  von  F.  Klein.) 

Korrespondenzblatt.    (Korrespondenzolatt  f  lir  die  HSheren  Schulen  WUrttembergs.) 

Kdz^pisk.  Math.  Lapok.  (KOz^piskolai  Mathematikai  Lapok.  Ungarische  math. 
SchiUerzeitung.) 

Lehrp.  und  Lehig.    (Lehrproben  und  Lehrgange.) 

L'Ens.  Math.     (L'Enseignement  Math^matique.) 

Magy.  Paed.     (Magyar  Paedagogia.) 

Math.  Natw.  Blatter.     (Mathematisch-naturwissenschaftliche  Blatter.) 

Neue  Jahrb.    (Neue  Jahrbiicher.) 

Nouv.  Annales  de  Math.    (Nouvelles  Annales  de  Math^matiques.) 

0.  K.  T.  K.  (Orszdgos  Kdz^piskolai  TaniregyesiUeti  K6zl6ny .  Berichte  der  Ungar. 
Mittelschulprofessorenvereinigung. ) 

Osterr.  Mittelschule.    (Osterreichische  Mittelschule.) 

Pad.  Arch.    (Padagogisches  Archiv.) 

P&d.  Bausteine.    (Padagogische  Bausteine.) 

Pad.  Blatter.    (Padagogische  Blatter.) 

Pad.  Jahrb.    (Padagogisches  Jahrbuch.) 

Hd.  Psych.  Studien.    (Padagogische  Psychologische  Studien.) 

Pad.  Sammlung.    (Padagogische  Sammlung.) 

Ped.  Tidskr.    (Pedagogisk  Tidskrift.) 

Phys.  Zschr.    (Physikalische  Zeitschrift.) 
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Polgdrisk.  K5zl.    (Polg^uiskolai  K5zl5ny.    Berichte  fOr  Ungar.  Bttrgerschulen.) 

PreuBS.  Jahrb.    (Preussische  JahrbQcher.) 

Rev.  de  TEne.  des  Sciences.    (Revue  de  rEnseignement  des  Sciences.) 

Schriften  der  physikal.-^konom.  Gesellschaft  zu  Kdnigsbeig.    (Schriften  der  phy- 

sikalisch-^konomischen  Gesellschaft  zu  Kdnigsberg.) 
Schweiz.  PSd.  Zschr.    (Schweizerische  Pftdagogische  Zeitschrift.) 
Sitzungsber.  der  Berliner  Math.  Gesellschaft.    (Sitzungsberichte  der  Berliner  mathe- 

matischen  Gesellschaft.) 
Unterrichtsbl&tter.     (Unterrichtsbl&tter  fur  Mathematik  und  Naturwissenschaften.) 
Verhandl.  der  G.  D.  N.  u.  X.    (Verhandlungen  der  Gesellschaft  Deutscher  Natur- 

forscher  und  Arzte.) 
Verhandl.  des  III.  Int.  Math.  Congr.  in  Heidelberg.    (Verhandlungen  des  III.  Inter- 

nationalen  Mathematiker  Congresses  in  Heidelberg.) 
Weekblad  for  Gymn.  en  Midd.  Ond.    (Weekblad  voor  Gymnasiaal  en  Middelbaar 

Onderwijs.) 
Zschr.  des  Ver.  deutscher  Ing.    (Zeitschrift  des  Vereines  deutscher  Ingenieure.) 
Zschr.  f Or  das  gesamte  kaufm&nn.  Unterrichtsw.    (Zeitschrift  f Or  das  gesamte  kauf- 

m&nnische  Unterrichtswesen.) 
Zschr.  f Or  das  Gymnasialw.    (Zeitschrift  f(lr  das  Gymnasialwesen.) 
Zschr.  fttr  das  Osterr.  Gymnasialw.    (Zeitschrift  f  Or  das  Osterreichische  Gymnasial- 
•        wesen.) 

Zschr.  f ttr  das  Realschulw.    (Zeitschrift  ftUr  das  Realschul wesen.) 
Zschr.  fUr  Hochschulpad.    (Zeitschrift  f Or  HochschulpSdagogik.) 
Zschr.  f Ur  lateinloee  hohere  Schulen.    (Zeitschrift  f  Or  lateinlose  hdhere  Schulen.) 
Zschr.  fiir  Math,  und  Phys.    (Zeitschrift  ftir  Mathematik  und  Physik.) 
Zschr.  fttr  Phil,  und  Pad.    (Zeitschrift  f ttr  Philosophie  und  Pftdagogik.) 
Zschr.  fttr  Weibliche  Bildung.    (Zeitschrift  fttr  Weibliche  Bildung.) 
Zschr.  gewerbl.  Unt.    (Zeitschrift  fttr  gewerblichen  Unterricht.) 
Zschr.  Lehrmittel wesen  und  p&d.  Literatur.    (Zeitschrift  fttr  Lehrmittelwesen  und 

padagogische  Literatur.) 
Zschr.  math.  natw.  Unt.    (Zeitschrift  fttr  mathematischen  und  naturwissenschaft- 

lichen  Unterricht.) 
Zschr.  phys.  chem.  Unt.    (Zeitschrift  fttr  physikalischen  und  chemischen  Unter- 
richt.) 
(In  general,  other  titles  are  given  in  full,  save  where  the  abbreviations  will  readily 
be  understood  by  English,  French,  and  German  readers.) 
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MATICS, 1900-1912. 


L  GENERAL   TOPICS   RELATING   TO   THE   TEACfflNG   OF 

MATHEMATICS. 

1.  Adler,  A.    ttber  die  modemen  Methoden  im  mathematischen  Unterrichte.  Osterr. 

Mittelfichule,  91  (1907). 

2.  Azidrade,  J.    Quelques  observations  peychologiques  recueillies  dans  les  enseigne* 

ments  scientifiques  d'initiation.    Congr.  dei  Mat.  Atti  del  IV.    Roma,  1909. 

3.  Apel,  O.    "Qber  die  Behandlung  einiger  mathematischen  Kapitel  im  Unterricht. 

Progr.  St&dt.  Oberrealschule  Halle  a.  S.,  1903. 

4.  Appell,  P.    L'esprit  scientifique  et  Tenseignement.    Rev.  de  TEns.  des  Sciences, 

2,  1908;  Revue  du  Mois,  6  (1908). 

5.  Archenholdy  F.  8.    t^er  die  Bedeutung  des  mathematischen  Unterrichts  in 

Verbindung  mit  Reformvorschlligen  fUr  den  Lehigang.  Congr.  Int.  dei  Mat. 
Atti  del  IV.    Roma,  1909. 

6.  Association   Suisse  de  Professeurs  de  Mathdmatiques.    Compte  rendu 

sommaire  de  la  sixi^e  r^imion.    B&le,  20  octobre,  1906. 

7.  See  the  regular  department  in  L*Ens.  Math. 

8.  Az    Orszdgos    K5z^piskolai   Tandr^^resQlet   mathematikai    reformbizotts^ig^ak 

j^^rzdkOnyvei.  Protokolle  der  Ungarischen  Reformkommission.  O.  E. 
T.  K.,  1906-1909. 

9.  Baker,  A.  L.,  Bikl6,  C.  E.,  Bruce,  G.  A.,  Simons,  L.  G.  and  Smith,  E.  B. 

General  suggestions  for  marking  papers  in  the  state  examinations,  based 
upon  a  passing  mark  of  60  per  cent.  Mathematics  Teacher,  1  (1908-09): 
105. 

10.  Bal&s,  G.    A  matematikai  tanitds  reform jdr61.    Reform  des  mathematischen 

Unterrichts.  Vortrag  am  15.  IV.  1910  in  der  Lehrerversammlimg  in  Selmec- 
b&nya. 

11.  Beard,  W.  P.    The  reform  of  mathematical  teaching.    Nature,  62  (1900):  466. 

12.  Beck,   K.    A   mathematikai  oktat&s  reformja.    Reform   des  mathematischen 

Unterrichts.    Progr.  des  Staatl.  Obergymn.  Erzs^betvdros,  1908. 

13.  Becker,  V.    Bericht  fiber  den  II.  rheinischen  Philologentag  zu  Bonn,  3-5  Juli, 

1908.    NeueJahrb.,  11(1908). 

14.  Behrendsen.    See  Schixmnack. 

15.  Beke,  M.    A  matematikai  oktat&s  a  szabad  tanit&sban.    Der  mathematische 

Unterricht  ausserhalb  der  Schule.    Tagebuch  der  imgarischen    Landeskon- 

ferenz  fftr  Freien  Unterricht  in  P^s,  1907.    Budapest,  1908. 
16. A   matematikai  tanit&s  reformja.    Die   Reform   des  mathematischen 

Unterrichts.  Vortrag;  0.  K.  T.  K.,  40  (1906-07);  Beke-Mikola,  Sammlung, 

uTider  Secondary  Schools. 
17.  tJbei^  den  jetzigen  Stand  des  mathematischen  Unterrichts  in  Ungam. 

Congr.  Int.  dei  Mat.  Atti  del  IV.    Roma,  1909. 
See  aZto  Iskolaorvosok,  etc 
18. and  Mikola,  S.    Abhandlungen  liber  die  Reform  des  mathematischen 

Unterrichts  in  Ungam.    Leipzig,  1911.  {^  } 
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19.  Berdelld,  C.    De  Texp^rience  et  de  rintuition  dans  renseignement  prop4deu- 

tique  de  la  math^matique.    L'Ens.  Math.,  4  (1902). 

20.  Bericht  der  Unterrichtscommiasion  der  Gesellschaft  Deutecher  Naturforscher  iind 

Arzte.    Zechr.  fOr  lateinloee  habere  Schulen,  18  (1907). 

21.  Bericht  Qber  die  Wiener  Versanunlung  vom  20.  I.  1906.    Osterr.  Mittelschule,  20 

(1906). 

22.  Bettini,  B.    L'insegnamento  della  matematica  nelle  scuole  classiche.    Congr. 

dei  Prof,  di  Mat.  Atti  del  II.    Livomo,  1902. 

23.  Bikl6,  C.  E.    See  Baker,  A.  L. 

24.  Blakslee,  T.  M.    Culture  course  in  mathematics.    School  Science  and  Mathe- 

matics, 5  (1905):  645,  752;  6  (1906):  58,  133. 

25.  Bobynin,  V.    A  propos  de  Tenqu^te  sur  la  m^thode  de  travail  des  math^ma- 

ticiens;  reflexions  sur  les  r^ponses  aux  questions  4  et  5.    L'Ens.  Math., 
9  (1907):  135;  aux  questions  11, 12,  et  13.    L'Ens.  Math.,  9  (1907)  389. 

26.  Cas  particuliers  d'emploi  dissimul6  de  la  m^thode  exp^rimentale  dans 

les  temps  les  plus  r6cents.    L'Ens.  Math.,  9  (1907). 

27.  L'enseignement  math^matique  en   Russie.    L'Ens.   Math.,   5  (1903); 

6  (1904). 

28.  Boehm,  E.    Stellen  die  VorschlSge  der  Unterrichtskommission  der  Gesellschaft 

Deutscher  Naturforscher  \md  Arzte  einen  Fortschritt  auf  dem  Wege  der 
Schub-eform  dar?    Neue  Jahrb.,  18  (1906). 

29.  Boxinesen,  T.    La  r^forme  de  Tenseignement  des  matb^matiques  ^l^mentaires. 

Rivista  di  Scienza,  2  (1907). 

30.  Breckenridge,  W.  E.    Checks,  their  use  and  abuse.    Mathematics  Teacher, 

1  (1908):  17. 

31.  British  Association  Committee  on  the  TeacMcig  of  Matheniatics.    Report. 

Mathematical  Gazette,  2:  197. 

32.  Brocke,  E.    Die  Frage  der  Neugestaltung  des  mathematischen  Unterrichts  und 

die  StraBsburger  VorschlUge  von  1895.    Zscbr.  math.  natw.  Unt.,  38  (1907): 
375. 

33.  Die   neue   Schulmathematik  in   methodischer  Hinsicht.    Vortrag  in 

Basel,  s.  dasGrossmann'scheReferat  in  Zscbr.  math.  natw.  Unt.,  39  (1908). 

34.  Broomell,  B.  L.    International  commission  on  the  teaching  of  mathematics. 

Mathematics  Teacher,  1  (1908):  14. 

35.  Buchrucker,  B.    tJber  Schulwerk  imd  Schulbetrieb  der  Mathematik.    Neue 

Jahrb.,  10  (1907). 

36.  Buhlmann,  B.    tJber  die  Reformbestrebungen  auf  dem  Gebiete  des  mathe- 

matischen Unterrichts.    Pftd.  Arch.,  47  (1905). 

37.  Burstall,  S.  A.    The  place  of  mathematics  in  the  education  of  girls  and  women. 

Reports  of  the  British  Subcommission,  18. 

38.  Buyse,  O.    M^thodes  amdricaines  d'^ucation  g^n^rale  et  technique.    Paris, 

1908. 

39.  Campbell,  J.    The  teaching  of  mathematics.    American  Federation  of  Teachers 

of  the  Mathematical  and  Natural  Sciences,  1909.    Bulletin,  no.  2. 

40.  Cardinaal,   J.    L'enseignement  math^matique  en   Holland.    L'Ens.   Math., 

2  (1900):  317. 

41. Rapport  sur  Tenseignement  math6matique  dans  les  Pays  Bas.    Rapport 

de  la  sous-commission  hollandaise,  Delft,  1911. 

42.  Ciamberlini,  C.    Contribute  ad  im  miglioramento  didatica  dei  libii  di  teste  di 

matematica  elementare.    Boll.  Mat.,  3  (1904). 

43.  Coar,  H.  L.    Routine  work  in  mathematics.    School  Review,  8  (1900):  271. 

44.  Cobb,  H.  B.    Personal  observations  of  the  teaching  of  mathematics  in  Prussia. 

School  Science  and  Mathematics,  7  (1907):  518. 
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45.  Cobby  H.  B.    The  Teal  problem  of  the  teacher    of  mathematics.    National 

Education  Aasodation  of  the  United  States.  Journal  of  proceedings  and 
adreaBes,  1904.  p.  518. 

46.  Ciollizis,  J.  V.    Homemade  or  inexpensive  mathematical  apparatus.    School 

Science  and  Mathematics,  7  (1907):  524. 
47. Mathematics  and  the  doctrine  of  formal  discipline.    School  Review,  14 

(1906):  604. 
48. Sur  la  m^thode  d'enseignement  en  Am6rique.    L'Ens.  Math.,  8  (1906): 

146. 

49.  Coxnmiasion  Intexnationale   de  I'Bnaeignement   des  Mathdmatiques. 

1  Lee  travaux  pr^paratoires.  Geneve,  Eimdig,  1910.  Oiiculaire  no.  4. 
Etat  des  travaux  au  l**  mars  1911.  Par  le  s^r^taire-g^n^ral,  H.  Fehr. 
L'Ens.  Math.,  13  (1911):  122.  Stance  de  cloture  k  Motterone.  L'Ens. 
Math.,  13  (1911):  509.  Annexe:  Rapport  de  M.  Young.  L'Ens.  Math., 
13  (1911):  471. 

SeeaisoVtibr,,  H.,  and  the  reports  of  the  Tarioos  countries. 

50.  Committee   on   the   Unification   of  Mathematioa.    Report.    Discussion. 

School  Science  and  Mathematics,  10, 1910. 
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S2S,  Lehrplane — Continued. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior^ 

Bureau  or  Education, 
WasMngton^  D.  C.^  November  S,  191t. 

Sir  :  The  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  Latin- Amer- 
ican Republics  south  of  us  are  constantly  becoming  closer,  and  the 
subjects  of  common  interest  more  numerous.  With  increase  of  com- 
mercial interests  there  should  come  a  like  increase  in -intellectual  and 
cultural  interests.  The  value  of  commercial  relations  between  two 
countries  is  not  measured  in  dollars  and  cents  alone.  The  exchange 
of  ideas,  the  feeling  of  interdependence,  the  sentiments  of  friendship, 
fellowship,  and  brotherhood,  and  the  broader  outlook  and  fuller  and 
richer  life  which  come  to  the  people  of  both  countries  are,  or  should 
be,  no  less  important  than  the  exchange  of  the  products  of  mines, 
fields,  forests,  and  factories  and  the  material  wealth  gained  thereby. 

The  highest  ideals  of  a  coimtry  are  to  be  found  in  its  universities 
and  colleges,  the  hcmie.of  the  best  that  has  come  down  from  the  past, 
the  birthplace  of  the  best  that  is  to  go  forth  into  the  future.  Estab- 
lished and  controlled  by  the  spirit  of  conservatism,  they  are  the  train- 
ing ground  for  the  leaders  in  all  lines  of  future  progress.  They  are 
the  power  houses  and  transferring  stations  of  civilization,  in  which 
new  currents  are  generated  and  older  currents  and  those  generated 
elsewhere  are  transformed  into  the  voltage  required  for  the  new 
work.  Therefore,  one  learns  the  heart  of  a  people  most  easily  and 
most  surely  through  a  study  of  its  colleges  and  universities. 

Already  young  men  and  young  women  of  the  South  and  Central 
American  Republics  are  coming  to  the  colleges  and  universities  of 
this  country  for  work  in  agriculture,  mining,  electrical  engineering, 
economics,  and  such  other  subjects  as  they  believe  they  can  pursue 
with  advantage  here,  and  for  the  knowledge  of  our  language,  customs, 
laws,  and  civilization  which  they  may  gain  at  the  same  time.  One 
or  more  bulletins  have  been  issued  already  by  this  bureau  for  the  in- 
struction of  actual  and  prospective  students  of  this  kind.  In  like 
manner.  American  students  should  attend  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties of  these  Republics  in  such  numbers  and  to  such  an  extent  as  will 
make  common  among  our  people  a  knowledge  of  the  manners,  cus- 
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toms,  ideals,  and  the  commercial  and  industrial  possibilities  of  these 
peoples  and  countries,  and  furnish  us  a  supply  of  men  and  women  of 
ability  and  scholarship  who  are  familiar  with  their  language,  history, 
literature,  and  traditions. 

Though  tlie  history,  traditions,  purposes,  ideals,  and  forms  of  gov- 
ernment of  our  institutions  of  higher  learning  differ  widely  from 
those  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  these  Republics,  yet  these 
last  have  many  lessons  for  us,  and  we  have  known  and  still  know  all 
too  little  of  them. 

For  these  reasons  I  recommend  that  the  accompanying  manuscript, 
which  is  the  result  of  a  prolonged,  careful,  and  intelligent  study  at 
first-hand  of  some  of  the  more  important  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  Latin-American  Republics,  be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  this 
bureau. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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PREFATORY  NOTE. 

This  volume  is  the  result  of  personal  observation  and  investigation. 
During  the  latter  part  of  1911  and  the  first  part  of  1912  I  traveled  in 
almost  all  the  countries  of  Latin  America,  studying  the  institutions 
of  higher  and  special  education.  I  visited  practically  all  the  uni- 
versities and  a  great  many  normal,  commercial,  industrial,  and  agri- 
cultural K'hools,  with  the  ambition  of  observing  at  first-hand  their 
organization,  administration,  curricula,  methods,  and  physical  equip- 
ment. In  addition  to  interviews  with  administrative  officers,  instruc- 
tors, and  students  I  gathered  all  the  printed  matter  available,  such  as 
official  reports,  curricula,  laws,  and  statutes  of  the  institutions,  his- 
torical notes,  university  and  student  publications,  and  statistical 
memoranda.  Even  for  institutions  not  visited  I  have  had  access  in 
most  cases  to  original  official  reports.  It  would  therefore  be  useless 
to  append  a  detailed  bibliography,  since  it  could  only  be  an  enumera- 
tion of  university  annuals  and  similar  publications. 

In  referring  to  universities  I  have  consistently  designated  them  by 
the  name  of  the  city  in  which  they  are  located,  although  that  is  not 
always  their  official  and  corporate  name.  The  ecclesiastical  founda- 
tions of  colonial  times  uniformly  bore  the  name  of  a  saint:  San 
Marcos,  at  Lima;  San  Felipe,  at  Santiago  de  Chile;  San  Francisco 
Xavier,  at  Sucre,  etc.  In  very  few  cases  have  the  old  names  remained. 
Some  institutions  have  received  the  name  of  the  country,  as  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chile;  others  the  name  of  the  city,  as  University  of  Cor- 
doba. In  order  to  avoid  confusion  and  to  indicate  clearly  the  location 
of  the  institutions  I  have  applied  to  each  the  name  of  the  city. 

In  giving  the  cost  of  buildings  and  apparatus,  the  salaries  of  in- 
structors, and  in  other  cases  when  it  is  a  question  of  money  and  prices, 
the  figures  uniformly  indicate  United  States  currency.  It  was  not 
always  possible  to  calculate  accurately,  since  rates  of  exchange  have 
varied  in  different  years.  The  figures  are  designed  principally  for 
purposes  of  general  comparison,  and  approximations  were  deemed 
sufficient. 

The  present  treatise  lays  no  claim  to  completeness.  It  is  a  general 
survey  of  the  whole  wide  subject  of  higher  and  special  education  in 
Latin  America,  and  is  given  to  the  public  in  the  hope  of  conveying  a 
comprehensive  idea  of  Latin-American  educational  institutions  and 
of  provoking  more  detailed  studies  in  an  interesting  field. 
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LATIN-AMERICAN  UNIVERSITIES  AND  SPECIAL 

SCHOOLS. 


PART  I.  UNIVERSITIES. 


CHAPTER  I. 
THE  FOUNDING  OF  UNIVERSITIES. 

The  Spanish  settlements  in  America  were  provided  with  the  means 
of  higher  education  with  celerity  equal  to  if  not  greater  than  that 
shown  in  the  English  colonies.  In  less  than  a  half  century  from  the 
date  of  the  first  permanent  settlement,  schools  for  advanced  educa- 
tion, as  education  was  then  regarded,  had  been  established  in  due  and 
permanent  form,  and  by  the  end  of  the  century  there  existed  a  chain 
of  colleges  or  universities  extending  from  Mexico  and  the  West 
Indies  to  the  southernmost  colony  of  Argentina.  From  that  time  to 
the  present,  Spanish- America  has  been  zealous  in  the  establishment 
of  institutions  for  training  in  the  liberal  professions,  and  during  the 
past  century  Portuguese- America  has  kept  pace  with  her  neighbor. 
A  brief  survey  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  institutions  were 
established  is  necessary  to  an  appreciative  understanding  of  their 
present  status,  methods,  and  accomplishments,  since  the  motives  for 
their  foundation  were  as  different  as  the  eras  that  marked  their  birth. 

The  -first  universities. — As  regards  their  foundation  Latin- Ameri- 
can universities  fall  naturally  into  three  groups.  .  The  first  comprises 
the  colonial  establishments.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  accurately 
the  date  of  the  old  universities.  Three  events  were  all  important  in 
the  early  history  of  each  institution,  namely,  the  sanction  of  the 
church,  the  royal  charter,  and  the  actual  inauguration  of  academic 
studies;  the  date  of  any  one  of  these  may  be  cited  as  the  initial  date  of 
the  institution.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  conflicting  state- 
ments are  found  in  authorities  of  equal  value.  The  question  is  gf 
little  importance  after  all  to  the  general  student,  since  the  variations 
are  insignificant,  and  the  date  of  the  colonial  universities  may  be 
stated  approximately  as  follows:  Mexico  and  Lima,  1551;  Santo 
Domingo,  1558;  Bogotd,  1572;  Cordoba,  1613;  Sucre,  1623;  Guate- 
mala, about  1675;  Cuzco,  1692;  Caracas,  1721;  Santiago  de  Chile, 
1738;  Habana,  1782;  Quito,  1787. 
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It  is  needless  to  look  for  individuality  in  these  institutions.  All 
owe  their  origin  to  the  same  influence,  and  their  organization  was 
essentially  uniform.  The  church  was  the  prime  mover  in  their  estab- 
lishment, although  influential  laymen  holding  high  political  posi- 
tions contributed  notably  to  their  foundation.  The  principal  object 
of  each  university  was  to  promote  the  cause  of  religion  in  the  colo- 
nies by  providing  an  educated  clergy  numerous  enough  to  care  for 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  settlers  and  to  further  the  work  of  evan- 
gelization among  the  natives.  The  central  department  of  the  insti- 
tution was  the  faculty  of  letters  and  philosophy,  through  which  all 
students  must  pass  on  their  way  to  the  professional  schools.  The 
latter  were  exceedingly  limited  in  the  colonial  university.  There  was 
a  department  of  civil  and  canon  law,  but  the  former  was  over- 
shadowed in  the  ecclesiastical  organization  of  the  institution,  and 
had  to  await  the  era  of  national  independence  before  coming  to  its 
own.  The  university  usually  contained  a  professorship  of  medicine, 
but  prior  to  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  the  medicine  of  the 
medieval  school  men,  academic  and  empirical.  The  one  professional 
school  that  flourished  was  the  faculty  of  theology.  It  was  for  it  that 
the  university  was  created,  and  to  it  led  all  academic  avenues. 

Clerical  in  its  origin  and  purpose,  the  colonial  university  was  also 
clerical  in  its  government.  Theoretically  the  corporation  enjoyed 
large  autonomy,  since  it  formulated  its  rules  and  regulations,  chose 
its  officers,  and  selected  professors  for  vacant  chaii*s.  But  this  au- 
tonomy was  largely  illusory.  The  professors  were  almost  exclusively 
members  of  the  priesthood,  and  as  such  owed  implicit  obedience 
to  the  bishop,  and,  in  addition,  the  election  of  officers  and  new 
professors  required  the  confirmation^  of  the  prelate.  University 
autonomy  was,  therefore,  carefully  circumscribed  by  church  pre- 
rogative, and  this  equivocal  form  of  government  has  been  transmitted 
with  little  change  to  modem  times,  except  that  the  State  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  church.  Several  universities  of  the  colonial  era  owe 
their  foundation  to  one  or  another  of  the  great  religious  orders.  In 
these  cases  the  order  equipped,  manned,  and  directed  the  school, 
subject,  of  course,  to  papal  authority  and  to  the  immediate  oversight 
of  the  bishop. 

The  second  group, — A  second  group  of  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation sprang  into  existence  in  the  era  of  national  independence. 
After  several  abortive  attempts  extending  over  a  period  of  20  years, 
the  University  of  Buenos  Aires  was  definitely  organized  in  1821  by 
the  consolidation  of  existing  academies  of  law  and  medicine,  and  the 
erection  of  other  faculties.  In  Peru  the  University  of  Trujillo  was 
chartered  in  1824,  although  not  opened  until  1831,  and  the  University 
of  Arequipa  was  founded  in  1835.  An  institution  was  established  at 
Medellin,  in  Colombia,  in  1822.    The  famous  Restrepo  had  conducted 
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classes  in  philosophy  there  as  early  as  1814.  Even  after  its  formal 
organization  the  school  was  conducted  under  several  different  names, 
and  it  was  not  until  much  later  that  it  assumed  the  title  of  university. 
None  of  these  institutions,  with  the  exception  of  Buenos  Aires,  had 
at  their  inception  or  have  ever  attained  a  full  complement  of  facul- 
ties. At  the  present  time  Arequipa  maintains  departments  of  letters, 
sciences,  and  jurisprudence;  Trujillo,  letters  and  jurisprudence; 
Medellin,  medicine  and  jurisprudence.  In  Brazil  the  imiversity 
form  of  organization  did  not  find  favor.  Professional  schools  were 
established,  each  independently  of  the  other.  Schools  of  medicine 
were  founded  at  Bio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia  in  1808,  and  law  schools 
at  Sao  Paulo  and  Recife  (formerly  Pernambuco)  in  1827.  The  fail- 
ure to  establish  professional  or  other  schools  of  hi^er  learning  in 
Brazil  during  the  colonial  epoch  is  perhaps  due  to  closer  and  easier 
communication  with  the  mother  country  than  existed  between  Spain 
and  her  continental  American  possessions. 

Development  of  legal  studies. — In  the  university  establishments  of 
the  second  period  the  church  had  no  part,  at  least  not  as  an  organi- 
zation. It  was  to  secular  influence  that  the  universities  and  profes- 
sional schools  of  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  owe  their 
existence,  and  from  the  first  they  have  depended  upon  civil  author- 
ity, either  local  or  national.  In  this  same  period  the  old  universities 
were  taken  over  more  or  less  completely  by  the  state,  and  in  many 
added  importance  was  at  once  given  to  the  subjects  of  medicine  and 
civil  law.  By  their  break  with  the  mother  country  the  Spanish 
States  were  thrown  upon  their  own  resources  in  matters  educa- 
tional. The  continuous  stream  of  governors,  judges,  administrators, 
and  physicians  that  had  flowed  for  three  centuries  from  the  metrop- 
olis into  the  colonies  was  suddenly  arrested.  The  supply  must  here- 
after come  from  native  sources.  Moreover,  in  the  flush  of  newborn 
independence  there  was  engendered  an  intense  feeling  of  local  pride 
and  a  determination  to  become  self-sufficient  in  culture  as  well  as  in 
politics.  The  rapid  extension  of  law  schools,  the  increased  impor- 
tance ascribed  to  this  branch  of  study  in  the  older  imiversities,  and 
the  dominant  position  it  has  ever  since  held  in  the  Spanish- American 
university,  is  in  great  measure  the  result  of  influence  that  gathered 
and  pressed  upon  the  public  consciousness  in  those  early  years  of 
national  independence.  Society  was  to  be  reconstituted,  a  new  gov- 
ernment to  be  organized,  colonial  thraldom  to  be  replaced  by  civil 
and  political  liberty.  What  nobler  mission  for  the  sons  of  a  new 
commonwealth  than  to  prepare  themselves  by  a  study  of  jurispru- 
dence and  political  sciences  for  their  country's  service!  While 
ancient  principles  of  law  still  subsisted  and  court  procedure  re- 
mained much  the  same,  new  codes  were  made  in  the  several  Statef 
and  republican  ideals  were  substituted  for  monarchbal  traditions. 
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It  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  young  Republics  to  train  their 
lawgivers,  jurists,  and  public  officials  in  the  atmosphere  of  demo- 
cratic institutions.  National  self-preservation  demanded  national 
schools  of  jurisprudence.  Consequently,  in  the  old  imiversities,  as 
well  as  in  the  newly  created  ones,  the  faculty  of  law  and  political 
sciences  assumed  such  importance  that  it  soon  overshadowed  the 
other  faculties  and  came  to  be  considered  by  far  the  most  important 
department  of  higher  education. 

Medical  stvdies. — ^The  definitive  organization  of  the  medical  fac- 
ulty as  a  distinct  department  of  the  university  dates  also  from  the 
same  period  as  that  of  law.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  schools  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia  were  founded  in  1808.  The  medical  fac- 
ulty of  Guatemala  places  its  beginning  in  the  year  180i,  Lima  con- 
siders 1811  the  date  of  its  final  organization,  and  Caracas  counts 
from  the  revised  statutes  of  the  university  in  1826.  In  Buenos  Aires 
a  school  of  medicine  was  founded  in  1801  and  enlarged  in  1813.  In 
1821  it  amalgamated  with  the  new  university.  Political  independ- 
ence did  not  have  the  same  overwhelming  influence  on  medical 
studies  that  it  did  on  the  study  of  law,  but  separation  from  the 
mother  country  could  not  fail  to  encourage  the  development  of  local 
institutions  in  a  subject  so  important  as  that  of  medicine. 

The  sciences. — At  about  the  same  period  the  department  of  mathe- 
matics, including  physics  and  astronomy,  was  introduced  into 
several  universities.  At  first  the  department  consisted  of  a  single 
professorship,  but  with  the  advance  of  scientific  study  it  developed 
into  the  facultad  de  ciencias  exactas^  embracing  all  physico-mathe- 
matical  sciences.  When  it  exists  as  an  independent  institution  it  is 
commonly  called  the  polytechnic  school,  or  the  school  of  engineer- 
ing. This  latter  appellation  is  often  used  even  when  it  forms  a  part 
of  the  university,  to  the  disregard  of  the  official  nomenclature  facul- 
tad de  ciencias  exactas.  The  origin  of  this  faculty  owes  nothing  to 
political  or  national  development,  but  is  rather  to  be  traced  to  the 
academic  influence  of  the  Encyclopedistes  of  France,  who  urged  the 
importance  of  mathematical  and  scientific  studies,  and  whose  ideas 
were  in  great  part  incorporated  into  the  French  system  of  education 
under  the  First  Republic,  to  be  imitated  later  in  the  Spanish  repub- 
lics of  America.  In  fact,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  dominant  influ- 
ence in  the  educational  life  of  Latin- American  countries  since  their 
emancipation,  as  well  as  in  their  social  and  political  life,  has  been 
French  and  not  Spanish.  The  continuance  of  the  monarchy  and  mon- 
archal ideas  in  Spain,  added  to  the  animosities  remaining  from  the 
war  of  independence,  have  kept  the  Spanish- American  republics 
estranged  from  the  mother  country,  while  the  advance  of  demo- 
cratic ideas  in  France  has  appealed  strongly  to  the  New  World  democ- 
racies and  led  to  a  close  imitation  of  the  French  in  all  social  activities. 
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The  third  group. — Institutions  of  higher  education  which  have 
been  founded  in  recent  times  in  Latin  America  owe  their  existence  to 
a  variety  of  circumstances  and  motives.  The  University  of  Monte- 
video, beginning  with  a  law  school  in  1849,  marks  the  final  crystalliza- 
tion of  Uruguayan  nationality,  and  should  perhaps  be  classed  with  the 
second  group,  although  founded  much  later.  A  movement  looking  to 
the  establishment  of  a  university  in  Uruguay  was  started  as  early 
us  1830,  and  the  institution  was  almost  a  fact  in  1836,  when  internal 
dissensions  caused  the  postponement  of  the  project.  The  university 
contained  no  other  faculty  than  that  of  law  until  1876.  In  this  year 
a  school  of  medicine  was  oi^nized,  and  in  the  following  decade  a 
school  of  engineering. 

The  proclamation  of  the  Republic  in  Brazil  in  1889,  and  the  subse- 
quent federation  of  its  component  States,  have  slowly  wrought  a 
change  in  the  status  of  hi^er  education  in  that  country.  The  States 
are  almost  wholly  autonomous.  The  federation  is  looser  even  than 
that  of  the  United  States  of  America.  In  matters  of  education 
the  National  Government  is  theoretically  responsible  only  in  the 
Federal  District.  Elsewhere  public  instruction  is  a  prerogative  of 
the  respective  States.  It  is  true  that  the  four  so-called  national 
schools  of  law  and  medicine  have  remained  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  central  Government  and  continued  to  receive  their  financial  sup- 
port from  the  national  treasury,  but  this  anomalous  situation  will  be 
corrected  by  recent  legislation.  State  autonomy,  coupled  with  the 
rapid  growth  in  wealth  and  population  of  many  parts  of  Brazil,  has 
made  the  principal  State  capitals  centers  of  much  more  importance 
than  they  were  in  the  days  of  the  empire.  Educational  progress  has 
followed  material  advance,  and  groups  of  professional  schools  have 
grown  up  in  Bahia,  Bello  Horizonte,  Sao  Paulo,  Recife,  and  Porto 
Alegre.  Up  to  the  present  time  there  have  been  no  universities  in 
Brazil,  the  professional  schools  having  remained  independent  facul- 
ties, but  the  new  educational  law  enacted  in  1911  favors  the  university 
form  of  organization,  and  it  is  possible  that  in  each  educational 
center  the  various  faculties  may  soon  consolidate. 

Professional  faculties  in  Brazil. — An  enumeration  of  the  profes- 
sional schools  organized  in  Brazil  during  the  past  two  decades  gives 
some  idea  of  the  interest  shown  in  this  form  of  higher  education 
and  the  distribution  of  the  different  schools.  A  medical  school  (the 
third  in  the  Republic),  including  departments  of  pharmacy  and 
dentistry,  was  founded  at  Porto  Alegre  in  1899.  A  school  of  phar- 
macy has  long  been  a  regular  adjunct  of  a  faculty  of  medicine,  and 
a  dental  school  has  lately  been  created  in  each  of  the  old  medical 
faculties  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia.  Additional  schools  of  phar- 
macy have  been  established  at  Belem  (Para),  Ouro  Preto,  Juiz  de 
Fora,  and  Sao  Paulo.  The  latter  contains  also  a  section  of  den- 
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tistry  and  is  on  the  point  of  expanding  into  a  complete  school  of 
medicine. 

Law  schools  were  founded  at  Eio  de  Janeiro  in  1882  and  1891, 
at  Bahia  in  1890,  at  Bello  Horizonte  in  1892,  and  Porto  Alegre 
in  1900. 

The  first  scientific  school  of  Brazil  was  founded  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
as  early  as  1810,  but  for  several  decades  it  was  a  military  engineer- 
ing school  only.  After  passing  through  several  metamorphoses  it 
finally  acquired,  in  1868,  its  present  organization  and  the  name  of 
Escola  Polytechnica.  Several  other  engineering  scliools  have  recently 
been  established— Recife,  1892;  Sao  Paulo,  1894;  Porto  Alegre,  1894; 
and  Bahia,  1896.  All  have  followed  in  name  and  organization  the 
model  of  the  one  at  the  national  capital. 

Oliver  foundations. — ^The  foundation  of  such  universities  as  that 
of  Satnta  Fe,  in  Argentina,  in  1890;  of  Guayaquil  and  Cuenca,  ia 
Ecuador;  and  of  Los  Andes,  at  Merida,  in  Venezuela,  are  due  to  local 
pride  and  ambition,  coupled  with  difficulties  of  communication  with 
older  university  centers.  This  latter  consideration  has  led  to  the 
establishment  of  many  independent  faculties  in  Bolivia,  where  there 
are  schools  of  law  at  La  Paz,  Cochabamba,  and  Potosi,  and  a  medical 
faculty  at  La  Paz,  in  addition  to  faculties  of  law,  medicine,  and 
theology  at  Sucre,  the  old  capital.  The  latter  in  colonial  times  were 
combined,  forming  the  old  historic  Universidad  Mayor  de  Francisco 
Xavier,  but  are  now  independent  schools. 

Panama  has  not  as  yet  established  any  school  of  university  grade, 
but  all  the  Republics  of  Central  America  possess  colleges  of  law 
(in  Nicaragua  there  are  no  less  than  three)  and  all  except  Costa 
Rica  maintain  medical  schools.  Those  institutions  are  of  compara- 
tively recent  foundation  except  those  of  Guatemala,  the  old  official 
metropolis  of  Central  America  under  the  colonial  regime.  They  owe 
their  origin  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Central  American  Confedera- 
tion about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  subsequent 
development  of  local  nationalities. 

Reasons  for  multiplication  of  urdversities. — ^There  is  an  unmistak- 
able tendency  in  Latin  America  to  increase  the  number  of  higher 
educational  institutions,  although  conditions  economic  and  otherwise 
do  not  always  warrant  the  new  foundations.  New  centers  of  popu- 
lation are  zealous  to  complete  their  attractiveness  by  adding  a  uni- 
versity to  their  civic  advantages.  Regional  jealousies  and  local 
politics  contribute  also  to  strengthen  the  movement.  As  indicated  in 
a  preceding  paragraph,  the  natural  barriers  that  divide  many  South 
American  countries  into  distinct  regions  and  the  very  great  diffi- 
culties of  travel  and  communication  between  the  capital  and  the 
Provinces  have  sometimes  led  to  the  establishment  of  minor  univer- 
sities when  the  total  university  population  and  the  financial  condi- 
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tions  of  the  country  were  inadequate  to  support  more  than  one.  The 
provincial  universities  of  Cuzco,  Arequipa,  and  Trujillo,  in  Peru; 
of  Guayaquil,  Cuenca,  and  the  law  school  of  Loja,  in  Ecuador;  the 
two  faculties  of  medicine  and  the  half  dozen  faculties  of  law  in 
Bolivia;  the  minor  universities  of  Merida  in  Venezuela  and  Cartagena, 
Popayaiij  Medellin,  and  Pasto  in  Colombia,  all  owe  their  existence  to 
the  broken  topography  of  the  country  as  much  as  to  local  ambitions. 
The  support  of  these  provincial  universities  is  a  seve»e  burden  on 
the  national  treasury  and  presents  disadvantages  of  an  educational 
order,  but  the  regions  they  serve  are  remote  from  the  chief  university 
center  of  their  respective  countries  and  their  suppression  would  entail 
great  hardship  on  the  youth  that  frequent  them.  In  many  cases  it 
would  be  a  national  misfortune.  Bolivia  has  struggled  with  the 
problem,  but  to  no  avail.  Professional  schools  have  increased  in  num- 
ber instead  of  diminishing.  In  her  difficulties  Bolivia  has  pointed 
with  envy  to  Chile  with  her  one  central  State  university,  unmindful 
that  the  latter  country  is  beginning  to  feel  the  same  influences  and 
there  is  probability  of  the  creation  of  two  other  institutions.  Recent 
ministers  of  public  instruction  in  Ecuador  have  inveighed  against 
the  plurality  of  universities,  pointing  out  that  for  each  student  en- 
rolled the  nation  expends  annually  $350.  The  Andean  Ranges  that 
divide  the  country  form  an  insurmoimtable  argument  in  support  of 
the  existing  system. 

Another  reason  that  operates  for  the  establishment  of  provincial 
universities  would  be  devoid  of  weight  in  the 'United  States.  In 
Spanish  America  a  national  capital  exerts  an  indescribable  attrac- 
tion on  the  cultured  and  educated  classes.  Professional  men  prefer 
to  live  poorly,  if  necessary,  in  this  center  of  social  refinement  rather 
than  to  enjoy  opulence  in  a  provincial  town.  Lawyers,  doctors,  and 
others  whom  a  State  has  educated  at  great  cost  abound  in  the  cap- 
ital, while  the  countryside  lacks  necessary  professional  service.  The 
young  men  who  go  from  the  smaller  towns  feel  the  lure  of  the  cap- 
ital with  its  large  university  so  strongly  that  after  graduation  they 
remain  there.  The  Provinces  lack  educated  leaders  and  trained  pub- 
lic servants.  This  is  the  reason  ascribed  for  the  foundation  of  the 
law  school  of  Santa  F6,  in  Argentina,  which  has  recently  added 
other  departments  of  instruction  and  promises  soon  to  become  a 
complete  university.  Neither  great  distance  nor  difficulty  of  travel 
separates  it  from  the  National  University  of  Buenos  Aires  on  the 
south  or  Cordoba  on  the  west.  In  Chile  this  same  reason,  coupled 
with  local  city  pride  and  the  fear  that  the  church  might  preempt  a 
promising  field  to  the  exclusion  of  the  state,  has  caused  the  founda- 
tion of  schools  of  law  at  Valparaiso  and  Concepcion.  The  predic- 
tion is  freely  made  that  the  latter  will  develop  very  shortly  into  a 
full-fledged  university.    In  view  of  the  relatively  large  university 
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population  in  Chile  and  the  intelligent  interest  shown  in  education, 
there  would  be  more  reason  for  this  additional  institution  than  for 
some  that  now  exist  in  other  South  American  countries. 

The  situation  in  Central  America  is  unf^tunate.  No  one  of  the 
five  small  Republics  is  populous  enough  or  rich  enough  to  maintain 
a  complete  first-class  university.  A  solution  of  the  problem  of 
hi^er  educaticMi  there  might  be  found  in  the  reestablishment  of  the 
old  federation  and  the  exercise  of  the  policy  of  distributing  the  va- 
rious branches  of  the  Federal  Government  among  the  States  in  order 
to  allay  local  jealousies,  as  has  recently  been  done  so  successfully  in 
Brit£^  South  Africa. 

UniversUy  of  La  Plata, — ^This  university,  but  recently  established, 
is  unique  both  in  spirit  and  in  organizaticm.  The  story  of  its  foun- 
dation and  an  account  of  its  policies  and  methods  can  be  given  only 
in  outline,  but  deserve  larger  space. 

In  1882  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires  transferred  the  seat  of  the 
provincial  government  from  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  to  the  town  of 
La  Plata,  distant  an  hour^s  ride  by  rail  from  the  Federal  capital. 
Local  pride  was  stirred  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiaan.  The  new 
city  was  to  rival  in  beauty  and  in  importance  the  national  metropolis. 
A  pretentious  street  plan  was  evolved,  parks  were  established,  boule- 
vards stretched  away  in  magnificent  distances.  The  provincial 
government  constructed  fine  public  buildings,  paved  the  streets,  and 
provided  modem  systems  of  water,  electricity,  and  sewerage.  The 
town  grew  rapidly,  but  the  lure  of  the  great  Federal  capital  only  30 
miles  away  was  very  great,  and  in  order  to  retain  educated  public  ser- 
vants and  enhance  the  attractiveness  of  the  new  metropolis,  there  was 
established  in  1897  a  provincial  university,  embracing  the  faculties  of 
law  and  social  sciences,  of  physics,  mathematics,  and  astroncnny,  of 
agronomy  and  veterinary  medicine,  and  of  chemistry  and  pharmacy, 
to  which  was  added  in  1900  a  faculty  of  medicine.  A  practical  agri- 
cultural and  veterinary  school  was  also  affiliated  with  the  university, 
while  an  extensive  astronomical  and  meteorological  station,  and  a 
splendid  museum  of  ethnology  and  natural  history  completed  the 
educational  equipment 

This  organization  continued  for  eight  or  nine  years.  The  number 
of  students  was  always  small.  There  could  be  but  little  academic 
spirit.  The  element  of  vigorous  emulation  was  wanting.  The  Prov- 
ince lost  its  first  enthusiasm  for  the  educational  enterprise,  and  as  the 
institution  was  simply  a  miniature  copy  of  the  great  university  of 
Buenos  Aires,  there  was  no  real  need  for  its  existence.  As  early  as 
1902  the  Province  began  to  relinquish  its  responsibility  in  favor  of  the 
National  Grovemment.  At  this  juncture  a  band  of  Argentine  educa- 
tors, imbued  with  the  spirit  of  pure  scholarship,  conceived  the  idea  of 
converting  the  institution  into  a  university  more  nearly  approaching 
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the  European  and  North  American  types.  Through  their  influence 
the  Province  was  induced  to  transfer  the  university  with  all  its  build- 
ings, grounds,  equipment,  and  endowment  to  the  National  Govern- 
ment. In  1905  the  institution  became  the  "  Universidad  Nacional  de  la 
Plata  ^  and  started  out  on  a  new  career,  under  a  very  different  organi- 
zation and  with  changed  policies.  The  school  of  medicine  was  wisely 
abandoned.  The  proximity  to  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires  rendered 
futile  the  continuance  of  a  professional  school  which  required  exten- 
sive laboratories,  large  chemical  facilities,  and  great  hospitals.  The 
school  of  law  was  incorporated  into  the  broader  faculty  of  social  and 
juridical  sciences,  in  which  law  is  but  one  section  running  parallel 
with  a  teachers'  college  and  a  college  of  philosophy  and  arts,  while 
above  the  three  sections  is  an  advanced  course  leading  to  the  degree  of 
doctor.  The  engineering  school  is  organized  on  a  different  plan  from 
that  usually  followed  in  South  America,  and  scientific  study  occupies 
a  large  place.  The  natural  sciences,  so  called  (chemistry,  botany, 
zoology,  geography,  etc),  are  grouped  in  one  faculty  that  offers 
courses  varying  in  length  from  three  to  five  years,  and  the  physical, 
mathematical,  and  astronomical  sciences  comprise  another  faculty 
with  several  lines  of  study  ranging  from  two  to  six  years  in  length. 
The  school  of  natural  sciences  prepares  pharmacists  and  professors  of 
the  respective  sciences ;  the  school  of  physical  sciences  prepares  civil, 
electrical,  mechanical,  and  architectural  engineers,  and  professors  of 
mathematics  and  physics.  The  pedagogical  character  of  the  univer- 
sity is  very  marked.  Its  avowed  policy  is  to  train  scientists,  scholars, 
and  teachers,  rather  than  lawyers,  pharmacists,  and  engineers.  Its 
aim  is  scholarly — not  professional,  and  its  organization  is  planned  to 
produce  this  result.  In  the  traditional  imiversity  of  Spanish 
America  social  sciences  are  studied  only  in  the  law  sdiool  with  the 
view  of  their  application  to  jurisprudence;  natural  sciences  are  pur- 
sued only  in  the  medical  school  for  their  bearing  on  medicine;  and 
physico-mathematical  sciences  are  found  only  in  the  engineering 
school.  In  the  various  faculties  the  tendency  is  to  put  the  applica- 
tion of  the  science  above  the  science  itself.  In  La  Plata  the  policy  is 
exactly  the  opposite;  the  subject  comes  first,  and,  above  all,  scientific 
method  is  insisted  upon  whether  the  studies  are  natural,  physical, 
social,  or  juridical  sciences. 

The  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  Latin  America  can  therefore 
be  classed  historically  as  colonial  and  clerical,  national  and  provin- 
cial. Every  effort  to  understand  their  organization  and  spirit  must 
start  with  the  colonial  type,  since  the  national  universities  were  origi- 
nally but  a  secularized  form  of  the  old  institutions.  It  is  true  that 
the  emphasis  was  shifted  from  philosophy,  letters,  and  theology  to 
jurisprudence  and  later  to  medicine  and  science^  but  the  organization 
remained  much  the  same,  while  methods  of  instruction  and  the  aca- 
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demic  spirit  evolved  but  slowly.  The  same  type  of  organization  and 
the  same  ideals  have  passed  into  the  provincial  universities,  so  that 
these  are  only  miniature  copies  of  the  larger  educational  centers. 
This  does  not  imply  that  educational  ideals  have  remained  stationary 
since  colonial  times.  It  means  simply  that  evolution  has  been  grad- 
ual, that  much  of  the  old  is  still  evident  in  the  institutions  of  to-day, 
and  that  the  present  conditions,  methods,  and  ideals  can  be  under- 
stood and  explained  only  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  former  types. 
In  the  University  of  La  Plata  only  has  tradition  been  disregarded, 
but  even  here  it  has  unconsciously  molded  many  policies. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

STUDENTS,  STUDIES,  AND  DEGREES. 

Enrollment. — The  rapidly  increasing  enrollment  in  institutions  of 
higher  learning  is  a  phenomenon  as  striking  in  several  countries  of 
Latin  America  as  it  is  in  the  United  States.  The  only  difference  is 
that  in  the  latter  country  the  faculty  of  letters,  philosophy,  and  pure 
sciences  shares  in  the  increase,  while  in  the  former  the  drift  is  wholly 
toward  the  professional  faculties.  Chile,  with  a  population  of  only 
3,000,000,  enrolls  annually  almost  2,000  students  in  the  national  uni- 
versity and  upward  of  700  in  the  Catholic  University,  a  gain  of  50 
per  cent  in  a  decade.  Argentina,  with  a  population  of  7,500,000, 
enrolls  in  her  four  universities  7,000  students,  of  whom  about  5,000 
are  matriculated  in  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires  alone.  A  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  the  total  university  population  was  less  than  800 
and  the  enrollment  at  Buenos  Aires  600.  At  Lima  there  are  1,100 
students  in  the  university  and  in  the  detached  schools  of  engineering 
and  agriculture,  while  the  three  provincial  universities  of  Peru  add 
about  400  more.  In  Brazil  the  number  of  law  and  medical  students 
is  disproportionately  large,  and  the  Government  is  seeking  some 
practicable  method  of  checking  the  constant  increase.  In  the  four 
greatest  faculties  of  law  (Sao  Paulo,  Recife,  and  the  two  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro)  the  annual  matriculation  approaches  3,000.  The  two 
national  faculties  of  medicine  (Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia)  enrolled 
last  year  2,245  students  in  medicine,  461  in  pharmacy,  and  423  in 
dentistry.  The  lesser  schools  of  law  and  medicine,  located  in  the 
smaller  centers  and  patronized  by  the  States  in  which  they  are  situ- 
ated, will  increase  very  considerably  the  number  of  students.  Com- 
plete statistics  to  date  are  not  available,  but  it  is  probable  that  in 
the  entire  Republic  of  Brazil  there  are  no  less  than  4,000  students  of 
law,  and  an  even  greater  number  in  the  schools  of  medicine,  phar- 
macy, and  dentistry.  Other  Latin- American  nations  in  proportion 
to  their  population  show  a  large  student  enrollment,  and  the  number 
is  everywhere  a  surprise  when  one  considers  the  economic,  social,  and 
racial  disadvantages  under  which  some  countries  labor.  It  must  be 
remembered,  too,  that  the  figures  include  only  students  of  real  uni- 
versity rank,  since  admission  to  the  university  or  to  the  independent 
professional  faculty  is  invariably  based  on  the  completion,  of  the 
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secondary  sdiool  curriculum.  In  fact  the  liceo  diploma  is  not  always 
sufficient  in  itself;  some  universities  insist  on  their  own  examination 
in  addition,  not  for  the  purpose  of  requiring  more  than  the  secondary 
school  offers,  but  merely  to  insure  that  the  preparaticm  satisfies  the 
university  standard. 

Secondary  schools. — Secondary  education  in  Latin  America  usually 
covers  six  years  and  is  based  on  an  elementary  school  course  of  equal 
length.  In  a  few  countries  the  elementary  course  extends  over  seven 
years,  and  in  some  the  secondary  sdiool  is  reduced  to  five.  The  two 
school  periods  never  exceed  12  years,  and  in  some  nations  comprise 
but  11.  It  is  not  the -province  of  this  work  to  treat  of  secondary 
schools,  but  in  order  to  define  somewhat  the  university  entrance  re- 
quirements it  may  be  said  that  the  Latin- American  high  school  offers 
less  in  mathematics  and  considerably  less  in  laboratory  science  than 
the  corresponding  institution  in  North  America,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  regularly  includes  such  subjects  as  psychology,  logic,  political 
economy,  and  philosophy.  In  very  few  countries  are  the  ancient 
classics  taught,  but  everywhere  mudi  importance  is  given  to  modem 
languages,  and  at  least  two  are  included  in  every  high-school  course 
that  leads  to  the  university.  The  secondary  school  curriculum  is 
therefore  comprehensive,  and  the  student  should  enter  the  university 
possessing  a  reasonably  broad  mental  vision.  The  age  of  the  liceo 
graduate  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  American  boy  when  he 
finishes  the  high  school.  The  Latin  American  is  periiaps  superior 
in  breadth  of  vision,  cosmopolitan  sympathy,  power  of  expression, 
and  argumentative  ability,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  perhaps  inferior 
in  the  powers  of  analysis  and  initiative  and  in  the  spirit  of  self- 
reliance. 

The  university  faculties. — ^The  full  complement  of  faculties  in  a 
Spanish-American  university  comprises  letters  and  philosophy, 
theology,  law,  medicine,  and  science  or  engineering,  to  which  is  some- 
times added  agriculture.  However,  in  many  institutions  the  faculty 
of  letters  and  philosophy  has  ceased  to  exist;  in  others  it  is,  in 
reality,  a  higher  normal  college,  as  in  Chile  and  Argentina.  In  Peru, 
although  still  of  full  university  rank,  this  faculty  has  become  to  a 
considerable  extent  a  special  preparatory  course  for  students  of  law, 
who  are  required  to  complete  two  years  of  work  in  the  faculty  of 
letters  before  they  enter  upon  their  legal  studies.  Generally,  there- 
fore, the  Spanish-American  university  contains  only  professional 
schools.  Of  these  theology,  the  first  and  most  important  in  the 
old  universities,  has  been  almost  everywhere  eliminated.  With  the 
passing  of  the  universities  in  the  nineteenth  century  from  the  control 
of  the  church  to  that  of  the  state,  and  with  the  ever-growing  senti- 
ment among  the  ruling  classes  in  favor  of  complete  separation  of 
church  and  state,  the  faculty  of  theology  in  national  universities  no 
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longer  offered  sufficient  guaranties  for  the  orthodox  instruction  of 
the  clergy.  In  its  place,  bishops  founded  diocesan  seminaries  for  the 
training  of  priests,  and  the  archbishop  established  a  gran  seimnario 
for  advanced  study.  The  faculties  were  then  left  without  students. 
Most  universities  retain,  however,  the  empty  name.  Some  note  that 
the  studies  in  this  faculty  are  done  in  the  archbishop's  seminary  and 
in  States  where  the  relations  between  church  and  state  are  still 
cordial,  students  from  the  seminary  occasionally  present  themselves 
before  the  university  faculty  to  receive  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
divinity,  but  more  often  they  go,  or  are  sent  by  the  prelate,  to  Rome 
to  complete  their  theological  studies  and  to  receive  there  the  final 
academic  sanction.  Taking  into  account  these  deductions,  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  university  of  to-day  usually  comprises  in  reality 
only  the  schools  of  law,  medicine,  and  engineering.  In  many  coun- 
tries the  department  of  agriculture  is  an  entirely  separate  institution, 
but  always  of  university  rank. 

Degrees  and  exoTJunations. — The  student  is  usually  a  bachelor  of 
letters  or  science  when  he  enters  the  professional  school,  since  in 
Liatin  America  these  degrees  represent  the  completion  of  secondary 
studies  as  they  do  in  France  and  some  other  European  countries.  In 
many  law  faculties  there  is  an  intermediate  degree  of  bachelor  of 
laws,  which  may  be  obtained  after  about  three'  years  of  study.  It  is 
a  purely  academic  distinction,  as  it  does  not  mark  the  end  of  legal 
jstudies  and  does  not  confer  the  privilege  of  practicing  the  profession. 
It  is  a  traditional  custom  and  is  universally  recognized  as  superfluous. 

The  final  university  degree  in  each  faculty  is  that  of  doctor;  Chile 
alone  confers  no  doctorate  or  similar  title  of  distinction,  but  grants  a 
simple  certificate  of  graduation  with  the  corresponding  professional 
title  of  medico^  ahogado^  etc.  In  common  usage,  however,  a  physician 
in  Chile  is  spoken  of,  and  to,  as  doctor.  In  Central  America  the  title 
of  a  law  graduate  is  not  doctor^  but  Ucenciado^  following  the  old 
Spanish  nomenclature,  and  despite  the  awkward  length  of  the  appel- 
lation, its  use  is  required  in  formal  address  and  in  print. 

The  right  to  practice  a  profession  is  conferred  by  the  university  or 
professional  faculty.  The  graduate  may  have- some  additional  forms 
to  observe,  but  they  are  only  forms  and  imply  no  further  examina- 
tion. This  usage,  which  differs  from  that  of  the  United  States,  arises 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  latter  country  the  university  is  merely  a 
corporation  chartered  by'the  State  for  the  puri)08e  of  instruction.  In 
Latin  America  it  is  a  part  of  the  civil  administration,  and  is  em- 
powered not  only  to  instruct,  but  also  to  license  professional  men. 

In  countries  where  the  doctorate  is  conferred  in  law  and  scientific 
faculties,  it  is  not  always  synonomous  with  the  professional  title.  The 
latter  is  abogado^  ingeniero^  arquitecto^  or  agronomo^  while  the  doc- 
torate of  laws  or  sciences  is  conferred  as  the  result  of^a^second  ex- 
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amination  presupposing  advanced  and  additional  studies.  In  the  law 
school,  however,  the  student  usually  strives  to  become  a  doctor  and 
can  often  win  this  degree  in  the  same  time  that  is  allotted  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  professional  title.  The  University  of  La  Plata  is 
battling  against  this  tendency  in  Argentina  by  compressing  the  regu- 
lar law  course  into  four  years  (instead  of  five  or  six  years,  as  usually 
required)  and  demanding  two  additional  years  of  strictly  postgradu- 
ate studies  for  the  doctorate. 

The  departments  of  pharmacy  and  dentistry  everywhere  grant 
only  the  professional  titles  of  pharmacist  (farmaceutico)  and  dentist 
(dentista). 

In  all  departments  of  the  university  the  degree  or  professional 
title  is  conferred  only  after  an  oral,  public  examination  before  a 
committee  of  the  faculty,  usually  presided  over  by  the  dean,  but  in 
the  smaller  institutions  by  the  rector.  The  exammation  may  cover 
the  entire  range  of  studies  pursued  by  the  student  in  the  department. 
A  printed  thesis  is  also  required  for  the  doctorate  and  usually  for 
the  lesser  degrees  and  professional  titles.  Often  the  examination 
consists  chiefly  in  the  defense  of  the  thesis.  These  examinations  and 
degree-conferring  practices  have  been  inherited  from  Europe  and 
have  undergone  little  or  no  change  for  centuries.  Although  the 
final  examination  is  comprehensive  and  may  cover  the  entire  range 
of  studies,  oral  examinations  are  held  at  the  end  of  each  year  in 
each  subject,  and  a  student  can  not  proceed  to  a  higher  class  unless 
he  passes  the  examinations  of  the  year.  The  year-end  examinations 
are  also  held  before  a  committee  of  the  faculty.  A  student  is  passed 
(aprobado),  conditioned  (desaprobado),  or  failed  entirely  (repro- 
bado).  A  conditional  student  is  given  the  opportunity  of  taking 
another  examination  before  the  opening  of  the  succeeding  year.  No 
tests  are  given  during  the  year.  Written  examinations  are  not  in 
favor.  Occasionally  they  have  been  tried,  but  always  abandoned. 
The  oral  examination  conducted  by  a  jury  composed  of  at  least  three 
members  of  the  faculty  is  the  only  form  that  satisfies  students,  pro- 
fessors, and  parents. 

Academic  honors. — ^The  title  of  doctor,  little  matter  in  what  depart- 
ment it  is  earned,  is  highly  esteemed  in  Latin  America.  Its  posses- 
sion confers  social  distinctions  and,  if  it  be  in  law,  a  decided  political 
prestige.  It  was  for  this  reason  and  in  the  hope  of  promoting  demo- 
cratic ideals  that  Chile  abolished  universitydegrees  altogether.  Not- 
withstanding this  action,  the  prestige  of  a  university  education  abides 
there  as  elsewhere.  Sons  of  upper-class  families  are  expected  to 
study  medicine  or  law  whether  they  intend  to  practice  the  profession 
or  not.  In  fact,  a  very  large  proportion  do  not,  and  either  remain 
landed  proprietors  or  devote  themselves  to  some  form  of  public  life, 
politics,  diplomacy,  or  journalism.    The  faculties  of  engineering  and 
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agriculture  do  not  receive  the  same  uniform  aristocratic  patronage, 
and  their  degrees  are  considered  less  ornamental  and  more  utilitarian. 
Methods. — In  all  the  faculties  the  lecture  method  is  used*  almost 
exclusively,  even  in  the  first  years,  and  there  is  no  control  of  the  stu- 
dent's application  to  study  save  the  year-end  examination.  There 
are  no  quizzes,  no  mid-term  tests,  and  promotion  depends  entirely  on 
the  oral  examination.  Even  attendance  at  lectures  is  largely  a 
matter  of  option.  It  is  true  that  the  university  prescribes  that  a 
student  absent  from  a  certain  proportion  of  lectures  or  laboratory 
exercises  can  not  come  up  for  examination  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but 
as  "  reasonable  excuses "  for  absence  are  admitted  the  rule  beccwnes 
exceedingly  flexible. 
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CHAPTER  m. 
UNIVERSITY  ORGANIZATION. 

In  its  internal  organization  and  administration  the  Latin- 
American  university  has  adhered  closely  to  the  traditional  system 
adopted  in  the  first  ecclesiastical  universities  and  copied  by  them 
from  southern  Europe.  Within  certain  bounds  it  is  autonomous, 
making  its  own  internal  regulations,  defining  the  details  of  its  work, 
and  fixing  its  own  requirements,  providing  they  do  not  conflict  with 
the  national  school  laws.  Every  educational  institution,  whether 
university,  normal  school,  or  other  special  institution,  has  two  sets 
of  regulations.  The  one  is  general,  defining  the  form  of  its  organiza- 
tion, duties  of  its  officers,  scope  of  its  work,"  and  general  scholastic 
requirements.  This  code  is  formed  and  promulgated  by  the  executive 
authority  of  the  State.  The  other  set  of  regulations  is  for  the  inter- 
nal government  of  the  institution  and  is  drafted  by  the  institution 
itself.  It  must  be  in  harmony  with  the  State  regulations,  but  can 
take  into  consideration  local  conditions.  There  is  no  intermediary 
between  State  and  university,  no  board  of  trustees,  curators,  or 
regents.  Officials  and  professors  receive  their  commission  directly 
from  the  chief  executive,  through  the  minister  of  public  instruction. 
The  rector,  vice  rector,  secretary,  and  treasurer  are  either  appointed 
by  the  Government,  or,  if  elected  within  the  university,  the  choice 
must  be  confirmed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic.  Their  terms  of 
office  are  short;  in  swne  institutions  they  may  be  reelected  or  reap- 
pointed indefinitely,  but  more  often  the  offices  rotate  among  the  pro- 
fessors. The  internal  government  of  the  institution  is  vested  in  a 
council  composed  of  two  or  three  members  from  each  faculty  and 
presided  over  by  the  rector.  The  council  is  formed  sometimes  by 
election,  sometimes  by  governmental  appointment.  Each  faculty  has 
also  its  council,  presided  over  by  the  dean.  In  general  it  may  be  said 
that  the  smaller  the  State  and  the  institution  the  closer  the  govern- 
mental control ;  in  the  larger  universities  it  tends  to  become  a  matter 
of  form.  In  spite  of  the  direct  and  intimate  dependence  of  the  uni- 
versity upon  the  State,  very  rarely  does  political  domination  interfere 
with  the  legitimate  functions  of  instruction. 

Professors  and  tenure  of  office, — The  final,  formal  appointment  of 
professors  is  made  in  much  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  officers,  viz, 
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election  within  the  university  itself  and  confirmation  by  the  State. 
A  common  method  is  for  the  faculty  to  nominate  through  the  rector 
to  the  minister  of  public  instruction  three  eligible  candidates.  Scnne- 
times  the  faculty  has  the  right  to  indicate  its  preference.  Once 
appointed,  the  professor  is  not  removable  except  for  neglect  of  duty 
or  misconduct  duly  proved.  The  chair  is  spoken  of  as  the  property 
of  the  professor  (propriedad  del  catedratico) ,  a  phraseology  which 
has  descended  from  an  epoch  when  only  few  professorships  were 
filled  for  life,  the  others  being  thrown  open  every  few  years  and 
refilled  after  a  competitive  examination  (oposici6n).  In  those  days 
life  tenure  was  an  unusual  honor,  and  a  professorship  en  propriedad 
was  a  distinction.  The  distinction  no  longer  exists,  but  the  honorary 
phraseology  remains.  In  many  States  of  Latin  America  the  tenure 
of  the  teacher's  office  is  rigorously  guarded,  sometimes  even  to  the 
extent  of  producing  ridiculous  situations.  It  is  told  that  in  one  case 
a  professor  was  duly  appointed  to  teach  a  certain  branch  in  a  desig- 
nated institution.  Liater  the  subject  was  discontinued  in  that  school 
and  the  Government  proposed  to  transfer  the  teacher  to  another 
where  the  subject  was  retained.  He  refused  to  be  transferred,  alleg- 
ing that  his  appointment  was  for  the  designated  school  only;  he 
appealed  to  the  courts,  the  appeal  was  sustained,  and  the  teacher  has 
since  spent  his  time  pleasantly  in  Europe,  while  continuing  to  draw 
his  stipulated  salary. 

Teaching  hours  per  week. — ^In  order  to  appreciate  the  position 
and  duties  of  a  Latin- American  imiversity  professor,  as  well  as  the 
manner  of  his  selection,  some  explanations  are  necessary,  since  in 
all  these  matters  there  is  wide  divergence  from  North  American 
practices.  First  of  all,  it  must  be  noted  that  in  Spanish  America  a 
professorship  is  limited  not  merely  to  a  single  subject,  but  to  one 
single  general  course  continued  throughout  the  year.  If  a  subject 
runs  through  two  or  more  years,  each  year  constitutes  a  separate 
professorship  and  is  usually  taught  by  a  different  instructor.  In 
some  universities  a  class  meets  every  day ;  in  others,  but  three  times 
a  week.  A  professor's  hours  therefore  are  at  the  most  six  per  week, 
more  often  but  three.  In  the  case  of  foreign  professors  "  contracted 
for"  abroad,  and  also  for  certain  special  professorships,  especially 
in  medical  schools,  the  hours  per  week  devoted  to  instruction  exceed 
the  maximum  given  above,  but  the  statement  in  its  generality  is 
nevertheless  correct.  In  those  institutions  where  the  three-hour 
course  is  in  vogue,  a  professor  may  occupy  two  chairs,  but  this  is 
unusual.  So  strong  is  the  tradition  in  favor  of  single  chairs  that 
often  the  limitation  has  passed  into  legal  statute. 

No  teaching  profession. — The  next  consideration  to  be  noted  is  that 
teaching  in  the  universities  is  not  a  distinct  profession.  This  may 
be  the  cause  or  the  result  of  the  regulation  forbiddinff4)lurality  of 
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chairs.  In  either  case  the  condition  remains  to  the  serious  detri- 
ment of  higher  education.  Teaching  but  three,  or  exceptionally 
six  hours,  per  week  the  professor's  stipend  is  naturally  too  small  to 
constitute  a  livelihood.  There  are,  therefore,  no  professors,  not  even 
the  officers  of  the  institution,  who  devote  their  entire  thought  and 
activity  to  teaching.  In  the  law  faculty  the  teachers  are  practicing 
attorneys,  judges,  editors,  or  Grovemment  administrative  officers; 
in  the  medical  faculty  they  are  practicing  physicians,  pharmacists, 
dentists,  and  amateur  scientists ;  in  the  engineering  school,  practicing 
engineers,  pharmacists,  architects,  and  surveyors;  in  the  faculty  of 
letters  and  philosophy  (where  this  faculty  remains),  lawyers,  edit- 
ors, and  publicists.  Where  the  faculty  of  science  exists  apart  from 
the  engineering  school,  the  natural  science  chairs  are  occupied  by 
pharmacists,  the  biological  by  physicians,  and  the  mathematical  by 
engineers.  Arguments  can  be  adduced  in  favor  of  filling  some  chairs 
in  professional  schools  with  men  who  are  also  engaged  in  the  active 
practice  of  their  profession,  but  the  universal  custom  as  followed 
in  Latin  America  presents  serious  disadvantages.  It  is  perhaps 
less  fruitful  of  evil  in  the  law  school  than  elsewhere,  and  as  this  was 
the  first  of  the  modern  secular  faculties  to  be  developed,  and  the 
real  nucleus  of  the  university,  the  custom  of  to-day  is  perhaps  but 
the  extension  to  other  schools  of  a  practice  ^hich,  although  per- 
nicious in  its  present  general  application,  was  not  wholly  inappro- 
priate in  its  original  form.  What  is  still  more  disastrous  at  present, 
and  contrary  to  the  basic  principles  of  pedagogy,  is  the  extension  of 
the  practice  to  the  secondary  school,  as  is  the  case  in  most  countries. 
Here,  too,  the  subjects  are  subdivided  into  many  chairs,  and  the  pro- 
fessors are  drawn,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  chair,  from  the 
various  professions.  They  may  and  usually  do  know  their  subject, 
but  as  teaching  is  not  their  profession  few  make  any  effort  to  learn 
how  to  teach.  The  lamentable  result  is  that  pupils  receive  instruc- 
tion in  a  form  that  frequently  defies  assimilation,  and  which  fails 
to  become  education  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term. 

Duties  of  a  professor. — The  limited  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  a  professor,  compared  with  those  of  his  North  American  col- 
league, are  a  natural  corollary  to  his  divided  interests.  He  reports 
in  the  secretary's  office  before  the  daily  or  triweekly  lecture  and 
signs  the  roll  as  proof  of  attendance.  The  lecture  given,  he  returns 
to  his  office  and  resumes  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  con- 
ducts no  quizzes,  gives  no  tests  during  the  year,  and  consequently  has 
no  examination  papers  to  engage  his  attention.  At  the  end  of  the 
scholastic  year  he  does  duty  on  the  oral  examination  commissions, 
and  at  times  throughout  the  year  he  may  be  drafted  for  service  at 
special  examinations.  In  both  instances  responsibility  is  shared  with 
two  colleagues.    Unless  he  is  a  member  of  the  council  in  his  faculty 
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or  of  the  central  university  council,  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
administration  of  the  instituti(Mi,  and  even  service  on  the  councils 
is  not  onerous.  The  hour  with  the  class  is  in  no  sense  a  recitation ; 
the  professor  simply  lectures,  and  beyond  this  he  assumes  no  re- 
sponsibility for  the  progress  or  application  of  his  students.  Repeat- 
ing as  he  does  year  after  year  the  same  course,  the  professor  has  every 
temptation  to  stereotype  his  matter  and  even  the  form  of  its  presenta- 
tion. The  system  instead  of  producing  specialists,  which  is  the 
reason  urged  in  its  behalf,  seems  to  tend  rather  to  fossilize  both  the 
subject  and  the  instructor.  If  the  subject  includes  laboratory  exer- 
cises, these  are  supervised  by  a  laboratory  director.  The  time, 
thought,  and  attention  that  the  professor  gives  to  the  university  and 
its  work  is  therefore  limited,  and  necessarily  so,  since  the  university 
claims  little  and  pays  accordingly.     . 

Professional  prestige. — On  the  other  hand,  the  position  confers  a 
distinct  honor  on  the  holder,  gives  him  prestige  in  his  profession, 
and  puts  him  before  the  public  in  a  favorable  light.  It  is  a  known 
stepping-stone  to  political  preferment  For  these  reasons  it  is  often 
possible  to  fill  the  professorial  chairs  with  distinguished  men  from 
the  very  best  families  of  the  nation,  who,  if  they  are  not  primarily 
educators,  yet  possess  a  reputation  for  scholarship  and  general 
abilify,  and  a  prestige  that  dignifies  the  lecture  room  and  commands 
the  respect  and  often  the  admiration  of  the  students. 

Methods  of  choosing  a  professor, — ^I'he  position  of  professor  in  a 
Jjatin-American  university,  his  limited  duties  and  responsibilities, 
the  methods  of  instruction,  and  the  importance  given  to  examina- 
tions explain  many  points  in  the  university  organization  and  admin- 
istration that  appear  anomalous  to  a  foreigner.  But  upon  no  point 
do  they  throw  more  light  than  upon  the  system  employed  for  filling 
a  vacant  professorship.  These  systems  show  considerable  variation, 
but  the  principle  upon  which  each  is  based  is  the  same.  Since  the 
professor  is  not  primarily  a  teacher,  the  question  of  scholarship  is 
the  only  point  considered,  to  the  exclusion  of  teaching  experience, 
personality,  and  didactic  ability.  Moreover,  as  the  chair  includes 
but  one  subject,  or  even  a  part  of  a  subject,  the  scholarship  test  is 
limited  to  a  narrow  scope.  It  is  specialization  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  terms. 

An  ancient  custom — The  final  appointive  act  is  the  prerogative  of 
the  Government,  but  the  initiative  usually  belongs  to  the  university. 
In  no  case  does  the  rector  or  dean  have  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
nomination,  much  less  of  choice.  The  form  of  procedure  is  derived 
historically  from  the  old  system  of  opomcion,  which  operated  as 
follows:  Notice  of  the  vacancy  was  published  in  accordance  with  a 
prescribed  form,  and  the  date  was  announced  when  applicants  would 
be  heard.    The  candidates  assembled  in  the  presence  of  the  faculty 
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or  a  committee  of  that  body  and  proceeded  to  examine  each  other  in 
the  subject  for  which  a  professor  was  sought.  Each  tried  to  pro- 
pound questions  that  his  rivals  could  not  answer,  but  which  he  could 
readily  rebolve  himself.  Members  of  the  faculty  could  also  put 
questions  to  each  of  the  candidates  in  turn.  After  this  intellectual 
tournament,  that  candidate  was  chosen  who  had  best  parried  the 
thrusts  of  his  rivals  and  whose  own  intellectual  armor  exhibited  the 
fewest  dents. 

A  modified  system. — ^This  ancient  procedure  is  now  happily  obso- 
lete, but  a  modified  form  of  the  "  opposition  system  "  is  still  used  in 
6ome  Latin- American  institutions.  Candidates  for  the  vacant  pro- 
fessorship appear  before  the  faculty  at  the  same  time,  but  instead  of 
putting  and  answering  questions  each  in  turn  presents  a  detailed 
program  of  the  course  as  he  \vould  give  it,  enumerating  the  topics 
in  the  order  he  thinks  they  should  be  presented  to  the  class  and 
offering  whatever  remarks  and  explanations  he  may  desire.  Each 
program  is  criticized  by  the  other  candidates,  also  by  members  of 
the  faculty,  and  the  author  is  expected  to  defend  his  position.  The 
candidate  is  then  assigned  a  topic  from  his  program  and  allowed 
a  certain  time,  usually  24  hours,  to  prepare  the  lesson.  This  lecture 
is  given  in  public,  and  the  faculty,  or  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
faculty,  judges  the  candidate's  ability  to  present  clearly,  logically, 
and  happily  his  subject.  This  system,  while  savoring  much  of  the 
ancient  oposieion^  gives  some  consideration  to  the  pedagogical 
aspect  of  the  question.  Since  a  professor  gives  but  one  single  course 
and  the  lecture  method  is  the  accepted  form  of  instruction,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  instructor  have  a  logical  program  and  a  convincing 
address.  The  system,  however,  has  grave  defects,  and  its  disad- 
vantages have  been  tersely  stated  in  a  recent  report  of  the  rector 
of  the  University  of  Arequipa.  He  argues  that  the  program  sub- 
mitted may  not  be  original;  at  the  best  it  must  be  modeled  upon 
others,  and  in  either  case  is  no  adequate  criterion  of  the  author's 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  while  the  oral  lesson  is  more  a  test  of 
oratory  than  of  pedagogy. 

A  further  modification. — ^Even  this  modified  form  of  oposicion 
has  fallen  into  disfavor  in  the  larger  universities,  and  a  further 
modification  has  been  instituted.  The  candidates  for  n  vacant  chair 
submit  to  a  committee  of  the  faculty  a  record  of  their  scholastic 
achievements,  a  list  of  their  publications,  and  also  a  detailed  topical 
program  such  as  has  already  been  described.  There  is  no  confronta- 
tion of  the  condidates.  The  committee  is  composed  of  those  pro- 
fessors whose  chairs  are  most  closely  related  to  the  one  to  be  filled. 
It  examines  the  records,  publications,  and  programs  in  private  ses- 
sions and  reports  its  findings  to  the  faculty.  The  oral  lesson  is 
retained,  but  only  the  candidate  whose  scholastic  attainments  best 
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meet  the  judgment  of  the  committee  is  invited  to  give  the  public 
lecture,  which,  in  fact,  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  mere  form — an 
empty  tradition. 

The  substitute  professor. — ^A  further  departure  from  traditional 
methods  is  observed  in  the  tendency  to  apply  the  last-named  pro- 
cedure to  the  selection  of  the  substitute  professor  (el  suplente),  who 
succeeds  as  a  matter  of  course  to  the  chair  in  case  it  becomes  vacant. 
The  substitute  professor  is  a  constant  element  in  most  Latin- Ameri- 
can faculties,  and  the  position  is  not  in  the  least  anomalous  when  it 
is  remembered  that  the  regular  professor  is  lawyer,  physician,  engi- 
neer, or  publicist,  and  that  the  exigencies  of  his  profession  may  at 
times  prevent  him  from  fulfilling  his  duties  as  professor.  These 
reasons  make  it  advisable,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  to  have  another 
ready  to  take  up  the  work.  The  substitute  when  chosen  may  not, 
and  usually  does  not,  have  any  regular  duties.  He  simply  holds  him- 
self in  readiness  to  assujne  the  class  in  case  the  catedratico  through 
absence,  sickness,  or  other  reason  is  unable  to  give  the  lectures.  The 
position  is  an  honorable  one  in  itself  and  places  the  occupant  in  a 
favorable  position  in  case  of  a  vacancy,  even  in  those  institutions 
where  the  succession  is  not  fixed  by  university  statute. 

Government  confirmation. — In  all  cases  the  successful  candidate  is 
still  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  State  authorities.  The  recent 
reform  of  higher  education  in  Brazil  will  make  an  exception  there 
to  this  custom.  The  new  Brazilian  law  grants  to  individuals  and 
societies  the  right  to  incorporate  for  the  purpose  of  founding  uni- 
versities independent  of  the  State.  The  corporation,  within  certain 
well-defined  and  necessary  limitations,  can  prescribe  the  course  of 
study  and  the  length  of  the  term,  elect  the  professors,  and  expend  its 
revenue  in  the  manner  it  chooses.  The  law  puts  higher  education  on 
much  the  same  basis  as  in  the  United  States  and  is  in  direct  contrast 
with  the  older  and  prevalent  Latin- American  policy  of  governmental 
control  and  monopoly.  The  traditional  custom  has  had  the  advan- 
tage of  preventing  the  unlimited  creation  of  professional  schools, 
and  Brazil  may  witness  under  the  new  law  the  foundation  of  mush- 
room medical  and  engineering  schools  lacking  scientific  equipment 
and  granting  unworthy  certificates  of  graduation.  Federations  ,of 
sovereign  States,  such  as  Brazil  and  the  United  States,  necessarily 
experience  legal  difficulties  in  establishing  imiform  national  regu- 
lations. 

Decentrdlization  in  the  universities. — In  enumerating  the  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  in  Latin  America  repeated  reference  has 
been  made  to  both  universities  and  independent  faculties,  and  it 
was  stated  that  some  countries  adhered  to  the  first  system  and  others 
to  the  second.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  distinction  exists  more  in 
65993^—13 ^3 
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name  than  in  fact,  and  everywhere  the  faculties  are  to  a  very  large 
degree  independent  each  of  the  other,  and  all  of  the  central  organi- 
zation. The  university  is  a  loose  federation  of  separate  schools,  and 
the  larger  it  becomes  the  greater  is  the  centripetal  force. 

In  the  North  American  University  the  administrative  officers,  as 
distinct  from  the  professorial  staff,  constitute  a  strong  element  of 
unity.  President,  secretary,  and  registrar  belong  equally  to  all 
departments  and  give  their  entire  time  to  the  interests,  scholastic 
and  financial,  of  the  institution.  The  president  especially  is  a  bond 
of  union.  He  is  a  man  of  more  or  less  eminence,  an  educational 
leader,  an  authority,  not  in  a  single  line  of  letters,  politics,  or  science, 
but  in  the  broader  field  of  educational  and  administrative  policies. 
The  Spanish- American  university  has  a  different  type  of  organiza- 
tion. Its  officials  are  little  more  than  professors.  They  give  but 
little  time  to  the  work  of  administration,  because  under  the  system 
there  is  little  to  be  done.  The  rector  is  a  lawyer,  a  physician,  or  a 
publicist,  as  are  the  professors,  and  the  direction  of  the  university 
is  secondary  to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  As  he  usually  occupies 
the  office  but  for  a  short  term  and  then  becomes  simply  one  professor 
among  many,  he  seldom  acquires  during  his  term  as  rector  any 
additional  prestige.  Moreover,  he  is  not  expected  to  become  an 
educational  leader.  He  merely  stands  at  the  head  of  his  colleagues 
for  a  short  time  and  represents  them  before  the  State  and  the  public. 
In  many  different  ways  the  absence  of  a  university  president  is  a 
distinct  loss  in  Spanish- American  higher  education,  but  in  no  respect 
more  than  in  the  unifying  influence  he  might  exert  in  the  university 
organization. 

Departments  scattered. — ^Another  decentralizing  influence  in  the 
Spanish-American  university  is  the  material  separation  of  the 
schools.  No  tract  of  ground  was  set  aside  for  future  buildings,  and 
as  the  university  outgrew  its  first  home,  faculty  after  faculty  was 
transferred  to  other  quarters,  often  in  quite  different  and  distant 
parts  of  the  city.  In  the  Universities  of  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires, 
and  Santiago  no  two  faculties  occupy  the  same  building,  and  no 
two  buildings  are  in  the  same  part  of  the  city.  In  other  imiversi- 
ties  the  same  tendency  is  likewise  noticeable,  one  or  more  faculties 
having  been  forced  into  other  and  often  distant  buildings. 

The  first  always  to  develop  the  separatist  tendency  was  the  faculty 
of  medicine.  From  the  beginning,  its  practical  work  was  done  in  the 
hospital,  and  many  professors  found  it  convenient  to  give  their  lec- 
tures there,  in  improvised  classrooms.  As  laboratories  were  de- 
veloped, special  buildings  were  required  for  their  installation,  and  a 
separate  medical  college  was  erected,  if  possible  in  close  proximity 
to  the  hospital.  Following  the  segregation  of  the  medical  school 
came  that  of  the  engineering  faculty,  accelerated  also  by  the  labora- 
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tory  problem.  If  a  school  of  agriculture  was  formed,  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  located  in  the  country  or  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  Thus 
widely  separated  in  distance,  with  students  entering  the  different 
faculties  directly  from  the  liceo  without  passing  through  any  common 
faculty  of  arts  and  sciences,  the  various  schools  had  little  in  common, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  have  grown  apart.  Each 
has  its  dean,  who  is  a  rector  in  parvo,  each  its  secretary,  its  special 
library,  and  its  student  society.  In  the  large  universities  the  rector 
and  general  council  do  little  in  the  way  of  general  administration 
save  proportioning  the  annual  revenue  among  the  various  schools; 
in  other  matters  the  faculties  exercise  almost  complete  independence. 
The  tendency  is  well  illustrated  historically.  Sucre,  once  the  seat 
of  a  noted  imiversity,  now  has  only  separate  faculties.  The  same 
is  true  of  Guatemala.  During  several  years  the  University  of  Sal- 
vador was  officially  conducted  as  separate  schools,  and  has  but  lately 
returned  to  the  university  form  of  organization.  The  ease  with 
which  the  change  is  made  from  one  system  to  the  other  shows  how 
loose  is  the  university  organization. 

Another  condition  that  accentuates  the  separatist  tendency  is  the 
lack  of  a  real  department  of  liters,  science,  and  philosophy.  A  dis- 
tinguished Chilean  describing  the  University  of  Santiago  writes: 
"Although  the  university  charter  contains  all  the  necessary  provisions 
to  make  of  it  a  general  scientific  institution,  it  is,  in  fact,  no  more 
than  a  confederation  of  professional  schools  whose  courses  of  study 
qualify  the  graduate  for  the  profession  of  lawyer,  engineer,  etc." 
The  professional  schools  have  nothing  in  conmion,  and  there  is  no 
strong  central  faculty  corresponding  to  the  college  of  liberal  arts 
in  the  United  States. 

Academies. — ^There  exists  in  some  universities,  notably  in  Buenos 
Aires,  an  institution  different  in  organization  and  function  from 
anything  in  a  North  American  university.  In  each  faculty  there 
is  an  **  academy  "  composed  of  25  members  chosen  among  those  pro- 
fessors who  have  served  on  the  faculty  council,  or  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  scientific  or  scholarly  research.  The  latter  class 
must  have  been  in  the  service  of  the  university  not  less  than  10  years. 
Membership  is  for  life  and  the  society  is  self-perpetuating.  The 
duties  of  the  society  are  to  study  questions  of  university  policy  and 
advise  the  administrative  officers ;  to  discuss  and  report  on  adminis- 
trative and  scientific  problems  that  may  be  submitted  to  the  society ; 
to  maintain  the  standard  of  instruction  in  the  faculty;  to  initiate 
reforms  in  the  curriculum ;  and,  in  general,  to  strive  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  university.  In  so  far  as  the  academy  touches  the  ad- 
ministration, it  is  merely  an  advisory  board  to  the  council.  In  mat- 
ters of  general  scholarship,  it  is  an  academy  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  term.    In  actual  practice,  it  serves  to. connect  the.  university 
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with  the  public,  since  professors  who  leave  the  chair  for  public  serv- 
ice retain  their  membership  in  the  academy.  It  advances  the  inter- 
ests of  scholarship  by  placing  this  ideal  before  professors;  and,  by 
the  election  of  honorary  members,  which  is  one  of  its  privileges,  it 
enlists  the  sympathy  of  scholars  in  distant  parts  of  the  country  ^nd 
serves  as  a  means  of  communication  with  learned  societies  in  other 
countries. 

Close  relation  between  the  university  and  secondary  schools. — 
Universities  have  had  no  preparatory  schools  such  as  formerly  existed 
in  the  United  States  and  exist  still  in  some  localities.  However, 
there  was  often  a  close  relation  between  the  university  and  the  na- 
tional liceo  of  the  same  city  or  town  that  made  of  the  latter  a  pre- 
paratory department  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  In  referring  in 
preceding  paragraphs  to  the  frequent  disappearance  of  the  faculty 
of  letters,  philosophy,  and  pure  science,  it  was  stated  that  its  place 
had  been  taken  in  a  certain  measure  by  the  improved  secondary 
schools.  The  theory  that  higher  literary  studies  are  not  a  subject 
for  school  methods — a  theory  developed  in  France  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  and  tersely  expressed  by  Napoleon  in  the  words:  Le 
gout  et  le  genie  ne  peuvent  s^apprendre.  On  comprend  un  cercle^  un 
salon,  meme  une  academie^  ou  quelqu^un  prof  esse  et  disserte^  tout  cela 
s'^applique  non  a  Vinstruction  proprement  dite  et  a  Vexerdse  d^nn 
etat  special  mats  a  Vagrement  de  la  societe^  seems  to  have  been  imi- 
tated, or  spontaneously  evolved,  in  Latin  America.  The  liceo  is  very 
generally  looked  upon  as  a  department  of  higher  instruction,  espe- 
cially if  it  is  a  liceo  of  the  first  grade,  i.  e.,  offering  a  complete  course, 
covering  the  full  regulation  time,  and  entitling  its  pupils  to  the 
degree  of  hachiller.  Very  naturally  the  best  institution  of  this  grade 
is  to  be  found  in  the  capital,  or  other  university  towns,  and  often 
under  the  very  shadow  of  the  higher  institution.  Students  pass  from 
it  directly  into  the  professional  faculties.  There  has  not  been,  and 
very  rarely  is  there  to-day,  any  actual  administrative  bond  between 
the  two.  Each  has  its  own  budget,  its  own  officials  and  professors, 
and  each  depends  separately  upon  the  department  of  public  instruc- 
tion. But  this  mutual  relation  to  the  State  creates  in  itself  a  certain 
bond,  since  in  the  minister's  office  one  bureau  is  intrusted  with  both 
secondary  and  higher  education,  while  to  another  is  allotted  primary 
and  normal  instruction. 

Material  conta/)t, — Material  circumstances,  too,  have  served  to 
connect  the  university  with  the  local  high  school.  In  the  early  days 
of  secular  education,  when  the  university  was  usually  small  and 
lodged  in  some  old  monastery  taken  over  by  the  State,  the  liceo  was 
naturally  established  in  another  part  of  the  same  vast  structure.  As 
the  university  grew  and  expanded  it  was  the  faculties  of  medicine 
and  engineering  that  removed  to  modem  quarters,  while  the  second- 
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ary  school  remained  and  shared  the  old  convent  with  the  faculty  of 
law  and  the  remnants  of  the  faculty  of  philosophy  and  letters.  This 
condition  has  not  yet  entirely  disappeared,  and  even  where  it  no 
longer  exists  customs  engendered  by  it  have  nevertheless  persisted. 
Close  proximity  brought  mutual  relations.  A  professor  in  a  faculty 
not  infrequently  occupied  a  corresponding  chair  in  the  liceo,  and 
in  the  public  mind  both  institutions  were  looked  upon  as  of  the  same 
grade. 

Movement  in  favor  of  preparatory  schools, — In  administration, 
however,  university  and  secondary  schools  continued  distinct.  It 
is  only  recently  that  a  tendency  has  developed  in  the  university  in 
favor  of  creating  a  special  preparatory  department.  The  movement 
is  in  no  sense  local,  but  the  manner  of  effecting  the  reform  has  as- 
sumed different  aspects -in  different  States.  Argentina  was  the  first 
to  give  the  movement  tangible  form.  The  policy  was  strongly  advo- 
cated by  the  new  University  of  La  Plata,  which  was  founded  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  in  Argentina  the  modem  spirit  of  scientific 
study,  and  not  as  a  mere  group  of  affiliated  professional  schools,  as 
were  the  old  universities.  The  faculty  of  La  Plata  contended  that 
in  order  to  foster  scholarly  ideals  and  to  prepare  its  future  students 
for  the  scientific  studies  of  the  university  a  special  preparatory 
school  was  a  necessity.  Accordingly,  in  1907,  the  department  of 
public  instruction  transferred  to  the  three  national  universities  the 
liceos  of  Cordoba,  Buenos  Aires,  and  La  Plata,  to  be  conducted  by 
them  as  preparatory  departments,  while  at  the  same  time  retaining 
their  character  of  national  high  schools. 

The  liceo  of  Cordoba,  which  adjoins  the  university,  had  always 
maintained  a  close  alliance  with  the  higher  institution,  and  the  official 
action  of  1907  changed  its  position  more  in  name  than  in  fact.  In 
Buenos  Aires  the  situation  was  different,  and  thfe  difficulties  that  arose 
retarded  the  actual  transfer  there  until  1911.  It  was  urged  with 
reason  that  if  the  university  required  a  special  preparatory  depart- 
ment, it  would  be  better  to  create  such  a  school ;  that  to  combine  the 
two  forms  of  education  would  denature  both;  and  that  the  old 
national  high  school  possessed  a  history  that  could  ill  be  lost.  In 
La  Plata  all  was  comparatively  new,  both  liceo  and  university,  so 
that  no  difficulty  was  experienced  in  the  change  of  administration, 
and  the  preparatory  department  has  from  the  first  been  a  decided 
success. 

A  similar  school  for  girls  was  established  at  the  same  time.  The 
preparatory  departments  are  not  coeducational,  but  women  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  university  proper,  and  in  some  departments  they  enroll 
in  large  numbers.  The  two  preparatory  schools  have  their  own 
principals,  but  these  officials  are  responsible  to  the  dean  of  the  depart- 
ment of  pedagogy,  and  the  avowed  object  of  the  university  is  to  use 
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the  preparatory  departments  as  model  schools  for  its  teachers'  col- 
lege. One  of  the  ambitions  of  the  university  is  to  train  teachers  who 
wUl  make  teaching  their  sole  profession;  hence  its  large  interest  in 
its  secondary  school  and  its  intense  desire  to  make  of  it  a  model  liceo 
in  all  senses  of  the  term.  In  order  to  further  enhance  the  utUity  of 
the  boys'  preparatory  school,  it  has  recently  inaugurated  on  a  limited 
scale  the  cottage  system.  Two  cottages  have  been  built,  each  hous- 
ing about  35  boys,  who  live  together  as  a  self-governing  community, 
each  presided  over  by  a  "  house  father,"  who  is  at  the  same  time  a 
professor  in  the  liceo. 

As  stated  above,  the  three  university  preparatory  departments  are 
to  retain  the  character  of  national  high  schools,  and  their  studies 
are  to  be  so  ordered  that  a  student  may  pass  from  any  national  sec- 
ondary school  into  the  corresponding  class  of  the  university  school 
without  loss  of  time  or  standing.  This  regulation  prevents  the  uni- 
versities from  arranging  the  curriculum  with  the  exclusive  view  of 
higher  education,  since  the  national  high-school  course  is  uniform 
throughout  the  five  years.  However,  the  universities  have  been  per- 
mitted to  extend  their  secondary  school  course  to  six  years,  and  in 
the  last  year  they  arrange  several  parallel  lines  of  study  adapted  to 
entrance  into  the  various  faculties  of  the  imiversity.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  concessions  to  the  universities,  the  question  is  still  unsettled 
in  Argentina,  and  the  faculty  of  La  Plata  at  its  last  convocation 
voted  in  favor  of  a  distinct  intermediate  course  between  the  hi^ 
school  and  professional  studies. 

The  ChUean  "project. — In  educational  circles  in  Chile  a  project  is 
under  discussion  for  organizing  a  jimior  university  which  students 
may  attend  for  two  years  following  their  secondary  training.  The 
object  of  the  institution  will  be  to  prepare  the  student  for  the  par- 
ticular faculty  in  whi6h  he  expects  to  matriculate.  The  school  will 
have  three  or  four  separate  and  parallel  courses;  some  subjects  will 
be  common  to  all  and  others  will  be  designed  to  give  special  prepara- 
tion in  the  line  the  student  elects.  This  plan,  if  adopted,  would  cor- 
respond very  closely  to  the  practice  which  now  obtains  in  the  best 
American  universities  of  requiring  at  least  two  years  in  the  college 
before  admission  to  the  professional  school.  It  is  contended  in 
Chile  that  for  the  two  years  spent  in  the  junior  university  a  corre- 
sponding reduction  of  time  could  be  made  in  the  professional  schools 
without  loss  to  professional  training.  A  further  argument  in  favor 
of  the  project  is  that  many  separate  laboratories  now  maintained  in 
different  schools  could  be  combined,  which  would  result  in  greater 
efficiency  of  laboratory  studies  and  in  greater  economy  of  installation 
and  maintenance. 

The  Uruguayan  flan. — ^Uruguay  has  already  adopted  a  similar 
plan,  but  without  attempting  to  reduce  the  length  of  the  professional 
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courses.  There,  as  elsewhere  in  Latin  America,  a  strong  effort  is 
making  to  lessen  the  nmnber  of  young  men  entering  the  liberal  pro- 
fessions, and  one  of  the  means  employed  is  to  lengthen  the  time 
required  to  obtain  a  professional  title.  The  Uruguayan  reform  goes 
into  operation  in  1912,  but  its  provisions  will  not  be  retroactive,  i.  e., 
students  who  entered  the  national  high  school  before  1912  will  enter 
the  professional  faculties  under  the  old  requirements.  Some  years 
must  therefore  elapse  before  the  results  can  be  properly  judged.  The 
two  years  of  additional  studies,  to  be  known  as  the  National  Pre- 
paratory School,  will  comprise  three  lines  of  study,  leading,  respec- 
tively, to  the  three  faculties  of  law,  medicine,  and  engineering.  Some 
studies  will,  of  course,  be  common  to  all.  The  faculty  will  be  of  uni- 
versity grade,  but  the  work  will  be  done  in  the  national  liceo  of  Mon- 
tevideo, which  occupies  a  block  adjoining  the  university  proper,  and 
with  its  new  building  and  complete  scientific  equipment  is  admirably 
adapted  to  inaugurate  the  new  policy. 

The  problem  involved  in  all  these  different  projects  and  reforms 
is  the  same  that  has  agitated  American  schoolmen  and  the  public 
for  the  past  two  decades:  Can  the  high  school  and  the  university 
pi*eparatory  school  be  successfully  c(Mnbined  ?  In  the  United  States 
the  question  has  been  tentatively  answered  in  the  affirmative,  but 
there  is  always  a  likelihood  that  the  vote  will  be  reconsidered.  In 
South  America  the  question  is  apparently  being  answered  in  the 
negative. 
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In  the  matter  of  material  equipment  there  is  a  wide  divergence  of 
conditions  in  Latin-American  universities.  The  first  universities, 
founded  by  the  church,  adopted  the  European  monastic  type  of  archi- 
tecture as  well  as  of  organization.  When,  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
they  became  secular  and  national,  the  State  appropriated  the  build- 
ings as  well  as  the  institution,  and  studies  were  continued  in  the  same 
monastic  environment.  The  old  monasteries  were  so  solidly  con- 
structed and  have  resisted  so  well  the  ravages  of  time  and  the  ele- 
ments that  many  stand  to-day  as  firm  as  three  centuries  ago,  and 
still  serve  for  some  part  of  the  university  work. 

Universities  and  faculties  established  in  the  era  of  national  inde- 
pendence or  in  the  decades  immediately  following  were  usually 
housed  in  monasteries  confiscated  by  the  State,  and  were  often  less 
fortunate  in  their  location  than  the  old  universities.  The  latter 
possessed  monastic  quarters  built  for  school  purposes;  the  newer 
faculties  were  sometimes  placed  in  convents  that  were  not  primarily 
designed  for  scholastic  uses. 

Modern  buildings  for  medical  schools. — During  the  past  century 
there  has  been  a  fluctuating  evolution  toward  modern  conditions — an 
evolution  controlled  by  the  expansion  of  the  university,  by  the  re- 
sources of  the  State,  and  by  interest  in  higher  education.  The  old 
cloistered  convents  were  not  ill  suited  to  the  first  studies  pursued  in 
the  universities.  The  faculties  of  philosophy,  letters,  theology,  and 
law  could  be  conducted  without  serious  disadvantage  in  the  ancient 
monasteries,  but  with  the  rise  of  medical  and  scientific  faculties  not 
only  the  increased  number  of  students  and  professors,  but  also  the 
very  nature  of  the  studies,  required  enlarged  and  different  buildings. 
The  medical  faculty  was  usually  the  first  favored,  and  for  it  were 
built  modern  and  commodious  quarters.  In  some  States  this  enlarge- 
ment and  modernization  of  the  medical  school  buildings  began  a  half 
century  ago;  in  others  it  has  come  in  the  last  decades.  Even  the 
smaller  countries  show  a  lively  interest  in  medical  education  and  have 
followed  the  general  movement  for  providing  the  best  material 
facilities.  Uruguay  has  recently  completed  a  magnificent  medical 
college,  built  after  the  most  approved  plans  and  furnished  with  a 
thoroughly  modern  equipment.  Salvador  is  building  beside  her 
38 
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splendid  hospital  a  home  for  the  medical  faculty  of  her  university 
that  will  reflect  great  credit  on  that  sturdy  little  Republic.  In  gen- 
eral, it  may  be  stated  that  the  Spanish-American  medical  college  of 
to-day  enjoys  adequate  facilities,  and  indeed  some  schools  are  almost 
luxuriously  housed. 

The  engineering  school, — ^The  formation  of  a  school  of  engineering, 
sometimes  established  as  an  independent  institution,  but  usually  de- 
veloped from  the  faculty  of  pure  sciences,  demanded  more  space  and 
different  conditions  than  were  afforded  in  the  old  university  home. 
A  separate  building  was  the  natural  solution  of  the  new  problem,  and 
in  this  way  there  frequently  came  another  material  growth  in  the 
university.  The  engineering  schools  can  not  boast  of  buildings  as 
palatial  as  those  of  several  medical  faculties,  but  in  all  the  larger 
universities  they  occupy  separate  quarters  and  possess  the  necessary 
facilities  for  the  prosecution  of  their  work.  In  those  institutions 
where  increase  in  numbers  has  not  necessitated  greatly  enlarged  facili- 
ties the  ancient  buildings  are  still  much  in  evidence.  The  fagade 
may  have  been  changed  to  present  a  modem  appearance,  but  within 
are  vaulted  roofs  and  cloistered  patios  indicative  of  the  history  of  the 
building  and  even  of  the  institution  itself. 

Notwithstanding  the  material  progress  that  has  marked  the  past 
few  decades,  the  demolition  of  ancient  structures  and  the  erection  of 
new  ones,  there  are  but  few  of  the  older  institutions  in  which  some 
remnant  of  monastic  architecture  may  not  be  found.  Even  in  such 
a  thoroughly  modem  university  as  that  of  Buenos  Aires  it  is  not 
wanting.  In  the  center  of  the  irregular  block  of  buildmgs  that  con- 
stitute the  engineering  school,  surrounded  by  constructions  of  com- 
paratively recent  date,  stands  the  thick-walled,  arch-roofed  chapel  of 
a  colonial  convent,  now  used  as  a  chemical  laboratory. 

Modern  hvildings, — The  States  have  usually  been  generous  in  the 
material  equipment  of  the  universities.  Interest  in  higher  education 
preceded,  as  a  rule,  the  development  of  primary  schools.  The  first 
quarters  of  the  universities  corresponded  adequately  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  times.  With  changing  conditions  the  States  responded 
whenever  national  resources  permitted.  In  proportion  to  wealth  and 
revenue,  the  expenditures  for  buildings  and  equipment  for  higher 
education  during  the  past  decades  will  compare  favorably  with  that 
expended  for  the  same  purposes  by  North  American  Commonwealths. 
Few  Latin- American  universities  have  been  the  recipients  of  private 
benefactions.  National  or  local  governments  have  borne  not  only 
the  current  expenses  of  higher  education,  but  have  also  provided  the 
original  equipment,  which  represents  a  very  considerable  sum.  The 
value  of  the  grounds,  buildings,  and  equipment  of  the  University  of 
La  Plata  is  estimated  at  $10,000,000.  The  new  medical  school  of 
La  Paz  was  provided  with  a  suitable  building  in  1909^t  a  cost  of 
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$60j000.  A  like  sum  is  to  be  expended  in  the  erection  of  the  new 
pavilion  of  the  medical  college  at  Lima.  Uruguay  has  appropriated 
$240,000  for  the  College  of  Veterinary  Surgery,  after  having  just 
spent  more  than  a  million  in  new  buildings  for  the  National  Univer- 
sity and  the  Agricultural  College.  Thirty  years  ago  Venezuela 
renovated  the  old  university  building  at  Caracas  and  added  a  new 
wing  for  the  engineering  department.  More  recently  a  new  hospital 
and  special  laboratories  for  the  medical  school  have  been  erected  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  city.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  new 
medical  college  building  in  Salvador.  Some  years  ago  the  Medical 
College  of  Bahia,  in  Brazil,  was  almost  entirely  rebuilt  and  enlarged. 
The  Law  School  of  Recife  has  just  taken  possession  of  a  magnificent 
structure.  Sao  Paulo  has  provided  its  Polytechnic  Institute  with  a 
splendid  building  and  material  equipment.  The  National  Govern- 
ment erected  one  new  laboratory  for  the  Medical  College  of  Eio  de 
Janeiro  some  years  ago,  and  has  just  appropriated  a  large  sum  for 
the  construction  of  a  modem  building  on  the  site  of  the  old  convent 
that  the  school  has  occupied  for  a  century.  These  are  but  examples 
of  what  the  different  Latin- American  countries  have  done  and  are 
doing  toward  equipping  their  institutions  of  higher  learning.  The 
financial  burden  involved  in  this  extensive  plan  of  building  appears 
even  greater  when  it  is  known  that  the  current  expenses  of  the  univer- 
sities are  large  and  the  cost  per  student  greater  than  in  the  State 
universities  of  the  United  States. 
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The  Latin- American  Republics  believe  so  strongly  in  the  efficiency 
of  higher  education  that  they  are  content  to  pay  the  cost  however 
great,  and  both  in  proportion  to  the  total  revenue  and  to  the  amount 
expended  for  education  of  all  grades,  the  sums  destined  for  the  uni- 
versities appear  strikingly  large.  In  justification  it  can  be  urged 
that  these  institutions  are  something  more  than  mere  schools.  On 
the  one  hand,  they  are  administrative  departments  of  the  State, 
directing  and  controlling  the  professions,  and,  on  the  other,  they 
partake  of  the  nature  of  academies  fostering  general  culture  in  coun- 
tries where  the  agencies  that  make  for  culture  are  not  as  numerous 
or  as  pervasive  as  in  older  nations.  Such  functions  deserve  liberal 
support  from  the  State. 

Reasons  for  favoring  the  umversities. — ^The  fact  that  the  univer- 
sities are  designed  especially  for  the  education  of  the  upper  classes 
is  another  reason  that  explains  the  liberality  of  the  State.  The  same 
classes  that  govern  the  country  profit  most  from  the  advantages  of 
the  university.  However,  selfishness  is  not  the  only  motive  for  the 
liberality  exhibited,  for  scmie  States  support  just  as  generously 
institutions  for  the  special  education  of  the  lower  classes,  such  as 
trades  and  commercial  schools.  The  explanation  is  rather  to  be 
sought  in  the  paternal  character  of  Latin- American  government. 
Private  and  individual  initiative  are  little  esteemed.  In  every  enter- 
prise of  importance  the  State  is  expected  to  take  the  lead.  In  a  mat- 
ter so  transcendent  as  professional  education  (and,  as  previously 
explained,  the  universities  are  almost  exclusively  professional  schools), 
no  power  but  the  State  is  considered  worthy  of  leadership.  Distrust 
of  the  church  is  another  impelling  influence.  The  ruling  classes  all 
pass  through  the  university,  and  the  Republics  desire  that  they  come 
to  their  task  free  from  the  bias  of  ecclesiasticism,  which  unfortu- 
nately is  considered  inimical  to  republican  institutions. 

Annual  budgets. — ^The  annual  appropriation  for  the  current  ex- 
penses of  university  education  in  different  representative  countries 
will  convey  an  idea  of  the  generosity  of  the  States  in  this  branch  of 
public  instruction.  Ecuador  expends  $125,000,  with  an  enrollment 
of  340  students.  Argentina  devotes  more  than  two  millions  with  a 
student  enrollment  of  7,000.    This  figure  does  not  include  the  income 
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derived  by  the  universities  from  endowments  and  matriculaticMi  and 
examination  fees.  The  University  of  Buenos  Aires  expends  annu- 
ally about  a  million,  and  the  University  of  La  Plata  a  like  sum.  For 
the  University  of  Chile  the  annual  current  expenses  amount  to 
$375,000. 

The  three  professional  schools  of  the  University  of  Montevideo, 
which  enroll  about  800  students,  receive  annually  from  the  State  some 
$250,000,  while  for  the  agricultural  and  veterinary  schools  there  is 
appropriated  $75,000  more.  In  Mexico  the  budget  for  the  university 
at  the  capital  alone  in  1911  amounted  to  $335,000. 

Proportional  cost  and  enrollment. — ^The  cost  per  student  is  greater 
than  in  the  State  universities  of  the  United  States.  This  fact  is 
explained  in  part  by  the  virtual  absence  from  the  Latin-American 
university  of  the  college  of  liberal  arts,  which  in  North  America 
includes  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  total  student  population. 
Professional  schools,  especially  the  schools  of  medicine  and  engineer- 
ing, are  more  expensive  both  in  equipment  and  maintenance  than  a 
faculty  of  arts.  On  the  other  hand,  conditions  of  climate  and  temper- 
ature render  the  upkeep  of  the  average  Latin-^Vmerican  institution 
much  less  onerous,  and  as  there  is  no  campus  another  element  of  con- 
stant expense  is  eliminated.  The  fact  that  there  are  many  institu- 
tions with  a  very  small  enrollment  would  tend  to  raise  the  average 
cost  per  student,  but  this  disadvantage  is  counterbalanced  by  the 
other  fact  that  most  of  the  small  institutions  are  schools  of  law  only, 
and  the  law  faculty  is  the  least  expensive  to  install  and  operate. 

Large  teaching  staff. — ^The  real  explanation  of  what  appears  to 
be  the  excessive  cost  of  higher  education  in  Latin  America  is  the 
form  of  organization.  The  personnel  is  too  numerous,  from  servants 
and  janitors  through  all  the  hierarchy  up  to  the  administrative 
officers  themselves.  The  system  of  dividing  instruction  into  small 
parts  and  assigning  but  one  part  to  an  instructor  necessitates  a  large 
professorial  staff,  and  even  if  the  pay  of  each  is  modest  the  total 
cost  to  the  institution  is  greater  than  if  a  few  devoted  all  their  time 
to  instruction  and  were  paid  a  liberal  salary.  In  the  schools  of 
engineering  and  achitecture  of  Santiago  there  are  400  students  and  75 
instructors.  The  schools  of  medicine,  pharmacy,  dentistry,  etc.,  en- 
roll some  700  students,  while  the  teaching  and  administrative  staff 
number  about  140.  And  yet  in  this  respect  conditions  are  better  in 
Chile  than  in  many  other  countries.  In  the  University  of  Guayaquil, 
one-third  of  the  total  revenue  is  spent  in  administration,  and  with 
something  fewer  than  100  students  there  are  no  less  than  18  pro- 
fessors. 

Feio  teaching  hours. — The  conditions  of  instruction  in  the  Latin- 
American  university  do  not,  however,  arise  from  excessive  salaries, 
but  from  excessive  subdivision  of  the  work  and  the  little  time  that 
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is  required  of  each  instructor.  Salaries  vary  enormously,  not  so 
much  on  their  face  however  as  in  relation  to  the  teaching  hours. 
Usually  they  are  estimated  by  the  month,  and  payable  for  each  of  the 
12  months.  A  few  examples  drawn  from  different  coimtries  and 
representative  institutions  may  be  instructive. 

Professors^  salaries. 


Institution. 


University  of  Guayaquil 

University  of  Cordoba 

University  of  Cuzco 

University  of  Buenos  Aires. 
University  of  Montevideo... 
University  of  Santiago. 


Salary 

per 
montti. 


$100 
120 
50 
120 
100 
100 


Law  faculties  of  Brazil I  250 


Hours 

per 
week:. 


These  figures  are  necessarily  approximations,  since  in  some  institu- 
tions salaries  are  not  uniform.  In  certain  departments  they  may  be 
higher  than  in  others.  There  may  also  be  a  graduated  scale  of  in- 
crease depending  on  the  length  of  service.  In  a  general  table  it  is 
impossible  to  take  into  account  all  such  details,  but  notwithstanding 
these  reservations  the  figures  are  sufficiently  accurate.  In  striking 
averages,  no  account  has  been  taken  of  salaries  paid  to  foreign  pro- 
fessors contracted  for  by  the  Grovemment  for  special  service.  These 
men  receive  much  larger  salaries  and  are  supposed  to  give  all  their 
time  to  instruction,  investigation,  or  administration ;  hence  they  fall 
outside  the  realm  of  the  present  comparison. 

Some  comparisons. — ^The  small  salary,  the  few  hours  devoted  to 
teaching,  the  subdivisions  in  the  subjects  taught,  and  the  tradition 
of  but  one  subdivision  to  a  professor  are  all  interrelated  parts  of  a 
system  that  seriously  hampers  university  instruction.  The  professor 
is  assigned  few  lecture  hours,  not  that  he  may  have  time  for  study  and 
independent  investigation,  but  because  tradition,  or  the  law,  forbids 
a  plurality  of  chairs.  In  a  small  law  school,  such  as  that  in  the 
University  of  Cordoba,  there  are  2  professors  of  Roman  law,  2  of  com- 
mercial law,  2  of  international  law,  2  of  legal  procedure,  and  4 
of  civil  law,  i.  e.,  a  separate  instructor  for  each  year  that  the  subject 
is  studied.  If  a  professor  were  to  confine  himself  to  teaching  as  his 
only  profession,  the  salary  would  be  insufficient  for  a  livelihood.  He 
is  not  underpaid  in  proportion  to  the  time  he  gives  to  the  university, 
but  he  would  be  badly  underpaid  if  he  gave  all  his  time  and  received 
no  greater  salary  than  at  present.  It  will  be  noticed  from  the  table 
above  that  in  the  larger  institutions,  located  in  important  centers,  the 
average  stipend  for  a  three-hour  course  is  $100.  If  the  professor 
taught  10  or  12  hours  (which  may  be  taken  as  a  low  average  in  the 
North  American  State  universities),  a  proportionate  remuneration 
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would  bring  his  annual  salary  to  $4,000  and  upward,  which  is  larger 
than  in  similar  institutions  in  the  United  States.  The  Spanish- 
American  universities  have  been  slow  to  see  that  a  teaching  profes- 
sion devoted  solely  to  the  one  vocation  would  raise  the  standard  of 
instruction  and  at  the  same  time  provide  a  body  of  scholars  that 
would  pursue  independent  scientific  investigations  and  reflect  credit 
on  their  countries  in  the  learned  world.  Few  scholarly  and  scientific 
works  are  produced  in  Latin  America,  partly  because  there  are  no 
men  who  can  devote  their  entire  time  and  talents  to  scholarship  or 
science.  The  need  of  such  work  is  felt,  but  the  learned  institutions 
have  not  shaped  their  organization  in  a  way  to  make  it  feasible.  In 
late  years  La  Plata  has  done  something  by  emphasizing  the  scientific 
spirit,  but  it  is  hampered  in  its  struggle  by  the  retention  in  large 
measure  of  the  traditional  practice  of  subdivided  chairs. 

The  Uruguayan  policy. — It  has  remained  for  the  University  of 
Montevideo  to  recognize  the  root  of  the  evil  and  to  inaugurate  a  dif- 
ferent policy.  A  law  promulgated  in  1911  authorizes  an  increasing 
scale  of  salaries  for  those  professors  who  devote  all  their  time  to 
scholastic  pursuits  and  produce  works  or  conduct  scientific  investi- 
gations of  recognized  merit.  During  a  period  of  four  years  the  salary 
will  remain  $100  per  month,  as  at  present,  but  after  that  time  it  may 
be  doubled  if  the  professor  meets  the  requirements  of  the  law.  A 
second  increase  of  $100  may  be  granted  after  a  further  period  of 
three  years,  providing  the  professor  continues  scholarly  work,  and 
even  a  third  is  possible  after  another  three  years.  It  will  be  possible, 
therefore,  for  an  instructor  to  attain  after  a  few  years  a  salary  of 
almost  $5,000.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  teaching  hours  are  not  in- 
creased ;  the  premium  is  conditioned  solely  on  "  production,"  al- 
though it  is  stipulated  that  instruction  must  be  satisfactory.  It  is 
reserved  for  the  faculty  itself  to  judge  whether  a  professor  meets 
the  conditions  of  the  law,  and  this  decision  is  controlled  by  the  uni- 
versity council  and  the  rector.  It  is  in  this  provision  that  the  new 
policy  is  probably  the  weakest,  and  it  remains  for  experience  to  show 
whether  the  regulation  can  be  administered  with  justice  and  impar- 
tiality. 
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This  department  has  constituted  since  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  veritable  nucleus  of  the  Spanish-American  uni- 
versity. It  differs  widely  from  the  North  American  law  school  in 
methodic,  curriculum,  and  purpose.  The  difference  is  manifested  in 
the  very  name  of  the  department — Faculty  of  jurisprudence,  as  in 
Peru,  Mexico,  and  other  States,  or  faculty  of  juridical  and  social 
sciences,  as  in  Argentina,  Brazil,  etc.,  or  faculty  of  law  and  political 
and  social  sciences,  as  in  Chile  and  some  other  countries.  In.  very 
few  countries  is  the  oflBcial  nomenclature  simply  "  school  of  law." 
As  the  various  names  imply,  the  institution  is  designed  to  be  a  school 
of  wider  range  than  the  American  law  school,  less  practical  and  more 
educative,  less  professicmal  and  more  philosophical.  The  predomi- 
nance of  the  law  school  has  in  recent  years  been  seriously  challenged 
in  the  largest  universities  by  the  faculty  of  medicine.  The  enroll- 
ment and  influence  of  the  latter  have  increased  in  much  greater  ratio 
on  account  of  the  concentration  of  medical  studies  in  one  institution. 
Law  studies,  however,  are  pursued  in  all  universities,  not  to  mention 
the  many  separate  schools  of  law.  Another  reason  for  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  great  medical  faculties  is  the  existence  of  affiliated 
schools  of  pharmacy  and  dentistry.  For  these  reasons  the  enrollment 
of  students  in  the  medical  faculty  of  Buenos  Aires  is  more  than  twice 
the  number  in  law,  while  in  Santiago  and  Lima  the  numbers  are 
about  equal.  Historically,  however,  the  law  faculty  enjoys  a  great 
prestige,  and  the  legal  profession  is  the  most  aristocratic  of  all 
callings. 

Physical  equipment  and  libraries. — In  the  matter  of  material 
equipment  the  law  school  is  the  least  favored  of  all  the  faculties. 
Since  its  activities  have  not  developed  peculiar  physical  needs,  it  has 
either  been  retained  in  the  original  monastic  quarters  of  the  old  uni- 
versity home  or  been  relegated  to  a  rented  building  that  has  no 
scholastic  atmosphere  and  is  often  ill  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  school. 
These  undesirable  conditions  are  liable  to  continue,  for  the  desire  of 
the  Governments  is  to  encourage  scientific  studies,  and  the  moneys 
available  for  educational  purposes  are  diverted  in  this  direction.  The 
law  school  is  already  too  popular. 
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In  one  particular,  however,  the  equipment  of  the  law  faculty  is 
generally  good.  On  account  of  its  long  history  and  the  commanding 
position  it  has  held,  the  faculty  has  in  many  universities  accumulated 
a  large  library.  The  collections  are  frequently  housed  badly  and 
lack  proper  classification  and  a  ready  catalogue,  but  the  number  of 
volumes  is  large,  and,  while  it  is  in  administration  a  department 
library,  on  account  of  the  composite  nature  of  the  Latin-American 
law  school  it  is  far  from  being  strictly  technical.  Literary  works 
abound,  especially  the  modem  classics  of  all  literatures  either  in  the 
original  or  in  translation.  History  is  well  represented.  Philosophy 
receives  large  space.  Works  on  economics,  finance,  and  sociology 
have  been  added  in  large  numbers  in  the  past  decades,  while  the 
dependence  of  Latin- American  codes  on  the  Napoleonic  digest  has 
led  to  the  acquisition  of  great  numbers  of  French  works,  both  tech- 
nical and  general,  on  all  phases  of  law. 

Organization. — ^The  variety  in  names  applied  to  the  faculty  in 
different  countries  arises  in  part  from  the  existence  of  two  distinct 
forms  of  organization.  In  some  States,  as  in  Peru,  for  example, 
there  are  two  coordinate  faculties — the  faculty  of  jiirisprudence,  the 
original  school,  with  a  five-year  course  embracing  only  legal  and 
juridical  studies;  and  the  faculty  of  political  and  administrative 
sciences,  with  a  three-year  course  comprising  economic,  constitutional, 
international,  and  legislative  studies.  In  other  countries,  as  in  Brazil 
and  elsewhere,  the  two  faculties  are  combined,  but  very  considerable 
importance  is  ascribed  to  subjects  of  economic  and  sociological  im- 
port. The  course  of  study  in  some  countries  extends  over  five  years, 
as  in  a  faculty  of  jurisprudence,  but  in  others  it  comprises  six.  In 
1909  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires  revised  the  curriculum,  retain- 
ing six  years  for  the  regular  course,  but  adding  a  seventh  for  the 
doctorate  of  jurisprudence.  Brazil  has  recently  increased  the  law 
course  from  five  to  six  years.  In  the  past  decade  there  has  been 
manifest  a  general  movement  in  favor  of  lengthening  the  law  course. 
The  limit  has  probably  been  reached  in  Salvador,  where  the  term 
has  been  increased  from  seven  to  eight  years.  The  avowed  object  was 
to  render  the  study  unattractive  to  young  men  and  drive  them  into 
vocations  of  greater  utility  to  the  State.  It  was  the  same  motive 
that  prompted  the  last  increase  in  Brazil  and  the  additional  year  for 
the  doctorate  in  Buenos  Aires.  The  degree  of  doctor  of  jurispru- 
dence has  long  been  a  special  mark  of  aristocracy  in  Latin  America. 
In  1912  Honduras  forbade  further  matriculation  in  her  law  school 
for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  Ecuador  has  seriously  considered  the 
advisability  of  closing  the  law  schools  entirely  for  a  time. 

Curricijda. — While  there  is  necessarily  a  considerable  uniformity 
in  the  curricula  of  different  countries,  the  differences  that  do  exist  are 
all  the  more  noteworthy,  since  traditions  and  ideals  have  been  the 
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same  in  all  and  all  have  received  their  greatest  inspiration  from 
the  one  source — the  law  faculty  of  the  University  of  Paris. 

The  three  following  curricula  are  representative  and  give  a  fair 
conception  of  the  subjects  taught,  the  order  of  their  presentation,  and 
the  time  given  to  each.  Three  lesscHis  per  week  may  be  assumed  as 
the  schedule  of  a  course,  but  in  a  few  schools  there  are  more,  as  in 
Brazilian  faculties.  What  the  bare  curriculum  does  not  indicate  is 
the  extent  and  content  of  a  given  subject.  These  points  are  por- 
trayed in  great  detail  in  the  programa  published  ioft  each  subject, 
but  the  length  of  these  documents  excludes  their  reproduction  in  a 
work  of  this  nature;  and  although  they  provide  a  valuable  syllabus 
for  the  student,  they  do  not  always  indicate  the  real  content  of  the 

lectures. 

Repbesentative  Law  Gubbicijla. 


Sao  Paulo, 

General  introduction  to  studr 
ol  law.  Public  and  con- 
stitutional law. 


International  law,  public, 
private »  and  diplomatic. 
Administrative  law.  Po- 
litical economy  and  finance. 


Boman  law.  Criminal  law 
first  course) .  Olvll  law 
(thefamflj). 


Criminal  law  (continued). 
OivU  law  (real  property). 
Commercial  law  (first 
course). 


Olvll  la  w(inberftanoeft).   Oom- 
mercial  law  (continued). 
Medical  jurisprudence. 


Theory  and  practice  of  legal 
procedure,  civil,  conuner- 
dal,  criminal. 


FIBST  TEAB. 

Buenos  Aires 

Qeneral  introduction  to  study 
of  law.  Psychology.  Boman 
law  (first  course). 

SECOND  YSAB. 

Roman  law  (second  course). 
Oivfl  law  (first  course).  Pub- 
lic international  law.  Po- 
litical economy. 

THIBD  TEAR. 

Clvn  law  (second  course). 
Oriminal  law.  Finance. 
Constitutional  law. 

.  FOURTH    TEAR. 

Olvil  law  (thfrd  course). 
Commercial  law  (first 
course).  Administrative 
law.  Mining,  rural,  and 
industrial  legislation. 

FIITH    TBAB. 

dvn  law  (fourth  course). 
Commercial  1  a  w  (second 
course).  Legal  procedure. 
Philosophy  of  law  (first 
course). 

BIZTU   TBAB. 

Philosophy  of  law  (second 
course).  Legal  procedure. 
Private  international  law. 
Practice  In  legal  procedure. 


Ban  Jose  (Costa  Rica). 

Civil  law  (first  course) .  Crim- 
inal law  (first  course).  Ro- 
man law  (first  course). 


Civil  law  (first  course) .  CHm- 
inal  law  (second  course). 
Boman  law  (second  course). 


Civil  law  (third  course).  Oom- 
mereial  law  (first  course). 
Public  law. 


OivU  law  (fourth  course). 
Conmierclal  law  (second 
course).  Administrative 
law. 


Civil-law  procedure.  Politi- 
cal economy.  Administra- 
tive law. 


(Mmlnal-law  procedure, 
tory  of  law. 


HIs- 


The  seventh  year  required  for  the  doctorate  in  the  University  of 
Buenos  Aires  contains  seven  courses,  of  which  the  student  elects  four. 
The  subjects  offered  are  as  follows :  Comparative  history  of  modem 
public  law,  evolution  of  the  institutions  of  modern  private  law,  gen- 
eral economic  evolution,  comparative  administrative  law,  organiza- 
tion and  functions  of  public  instruction,  constitutional  history  of 
Argentina,  political  economy  as  applied  to  Argentina. 

Aims  of  the  law  school. — It  will  be  observed  from  this  list  of  elec- 
tives  for  the  doctorate,  as  well  as  from  the  regular  curriculum  of  the 
r— 13 4  ^  f 
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three  schools  given  above,  that  the  Latin- American  law  school  lays 
almost  as  much  stress  on  the  training  of  public  leaders,  legislators, 
and  administrative  officers  as  upon  the  education  of  lawyers  and 
jurists.  It  is  this  policy  that  has  prompted  the  formation  in  many 
countries  of  the  faculty  of  political  sciences  by  the  side  of  the  old 
faculty  of  jurisprudence.  In  such  universities  the  student  of  law 
usually  takes  in  addition  to  his  legal  studies  some  or  all  of  the  course 
in  the  parallel  faculty,  but  the  shorter  course  of  three  years  in  the 
school  of  political  science  forms  a  good  education  for  young  men  ex- 
pecting to  enter  business  or  public  life.  It  may  be  even  questioned 
whether  a  liberal  education  in  political  science,  political  economy, 
finance,  sociology,  commercial,  administrative,  and  international  law 
does  not  constitute  a  better  training  for  public  life  than  the  technical 
study  of  law  pure  and  simple.  Latin- American  schools  attempt  to 
provide  both  forms,  either  in  a  combined  course  or  in  separate  but 
affiliated  faculties. 

The  training  of  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  is  another  avowed 
function  of  these  schools.  The  separate  faculties  of  political  science 
place  large  emphasis  on  this  feature  of  their  work,  while  some  of  the 
other  institutions  offer  a  special  course  for  this  express  purpose. 
The  law  school  of  Buenos  Aires  contains  a  special  department  extend- 
ing over  two  years  with  four  courses  in  the  first  year  and  five  in  the 
second.  They  include  civil,  constitutional,  maritime,  and  interna- 
tional law,  diplomacy,  political  economy,  finance,  statistics,  tariff  and 
consular  legislation,  and  consular  notary  usages.  In  other  institu- 
tions that  do  not  maintain  a  distinct  division  for  this  purpose  a 
student  will  find  all  the  necessary  courses  for  the  training  he  desires 
and  can  select  what  he  requires  without  being  a  candidate  for  a 
degree. 

Another  department  in  the  school  of  Buenos  Aires  is  a  two-year 
section  for  training  in  administration.  This  division  involves  the 
giving  of  but  one  or  two  special  courses;  the  others  are  selected  from 
the  regular  curriculum. 

All  schools  of  law  in  Latin  America  include  a  department  for  the 
training  of  notaries,  which  is  a  distinct  profession,  as  in  France  and 
other  European  countries.  The  course  is  almost  uniformly  of  three 
years,  embracing  most  of  the  strictly  legal  courses  but  omitting  the 
studies  in  the  history  and  philosophy  of  law  and  jurisprudence.  It 
is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  practical  course  in  law,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  studies  in  criminal  law,  pleading,  and  moot-court  prac- 
tice, is  as  comprehensive  a  study  of  law  as  that  offered  formerly  in 
the  United  States  in  the  two-year  law  schools. 

Practical  training  minimized, — ^The  courses  in  legal  procedure  are 
both  theoretic  and  practical,  but  the  tendency  here,  as  in  Latin- 
American  instruction  of  all  grades  and  schools,  is  to  put  the  emphasis 
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on  theory.  Many  law  schools  frankly  admit  that  in  spite  of  the  long 
course  of  five  or  more  years  they  do  not  aim  to  prepare  the  graduate 
in  juridical  science  for  the  practice  of  law.  He  is  expected  to  acquire 
skill  in  the  everyday  conduct  of  his  profession  by  serving  an  appren- 
ticeship in  an  attorney's  oflBce,  either  during  or  after  his  university 
studies.  The  law  school  of  the  University  of  Lima  requires  specifi- 
cally such  an  apprenticeship  before  the  degree  is  conferred.  An  at- 
torney acceptable  to  the  faculty  receives  the  student  into  his  office  and 
at  the  end  of  the  apprenticeship  attests  to  the  faculty  the  assiduity 
and  practical  experience  of  the  student.  Other  institutions  have 
similar  or  equivalent  requirements.  In  Guatemala  the  student  must 
spend  a  certain  period  in  one  or  another  of  the  lower  courts  studying 
legal  forms.  His  presence  in  this  case  is  vouched  for  by  the  magis- 
trate. In  Venezuela  a  law  student  is  permitted  during  the  last  years 
of  his  course  to  practice  in  the  lowest  courts,  and  in  this  way  he  is 
expected  to  gain  additional  practical  training.  A  recent  regulation 
in  Colombia  requires  the  law  graduate  to  practice  his  profession  two 
years  before  receiving  the  doctorate. 

Bar  associations. — The  close  relationship  existing  between  the  law 
school  and  the  bar  association  which  is  implied  in  such  requirements 
as  have  just  been  outlined  is  everywhere  obvious.  It  is  the  easier  to 
establish  and  maintain,  since  legal  education  has  been  a  State  monop- 
oly. The  school  is  either  maintained  or  subsidized  by  the  Govern- 
ment. In  either  case  the  State  retains  ultimate  control.  In  the  case 
of  the  Catholic  University  at  Santiago  de  Chile,  which  maintains  a 
law  faculty,  the  instruction  is  given  wholly  under  the  direction  of 
the  Catholic  institution,  but  students  take  their  examinations  at  the 
National  University.  Each  center  of  importance  has  its  bar  associ- 
ation (usually  called  Colegio  de  Ahogados)^  which  is  a  well-estab- 
lished corporation  controlling  the  practice  of  law  in  its  locality  and 
closely  connected  with  the  law  school.  It  is  not  surprising  therefore 
that  the  faculty  can  make  use  of  local  attorneys  for  the  practical 
training  of  its  students.  In  some  instances,  a^  in  Costa  Rica,  it  is 
the  Colegio  de  Ahogados  that  organizes  and  conducts  the  law  school. 
The  corporation  usually  receives  a  small  subsidy  from  the  State  to 
aid  in  its  enterprise.  • 

General  culture  courses. — ^The  law  faculty  in  Latin  America  per- 
forms not  only  the  function  of  a  school  of  law  and  jurisprudence,  or 
even  that  of  a  school  of  jurisprudence  and  social  sciences,  but  it  is 
also  an  institution  of  general  culture,  and  in  the  education  of  men  it 
takes  the  place  in  large  measure  of  the  American  college  of  liberal 
arts.  The  representative  curricula  given  on  a  preceding  page  in- 
clude such  subjects  as  psychology,  sociology,  political  economy, 
finance,  and  political  science.  Some  schools  even  maintain  courses 
in  local  history  and  in  Spanish  and  Spanish- American  literature. 
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Certain  other  courses  uniformly  found  in  the  law  schools  are  much 
less  technical  and  special  than  their  names  would  perhaps  indicate. 
Roman  law  often  becomes  merely  a  study  of  the  evolution  of  Roman 
institutions,  an  interesting  combination  of  constitutional  history  and 
Roman  daily  life.  Likewise,  the  course  in  the  philosophy  of  law 
easily  becomes  a  history  of  civilization.  The  utility  of  all  these  sub- 
jects for  a  student  of  jurisprudence  is  unquestioned,  and  no  criticism 
of  or  excuse  for  their  presence  in  the  curriculum  is  intended.  The 
purpose  in  enumerating  here  the  subjects  and  analyzing  their  nature 
is  merely  to  emphasize  the  large  nonprofessional  element  in  tiie 
Latin- American  law  curriculum.  In  the  school  of  Buenos  Aires  it 
will  be  observed  that  fully  one-third  of  the  subjects  are  of  this  char- 
acter. The  decadence  of  the  faculty  of  letters  and  philosophy  in 
most  universities  is  coincident  with  the  development  of  a  liberal  cur- 
ricula in  the  law  sdiool,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  whether 
this  decadence  was  historically  the  cause  or  the  result. 

As  constituted  to-day  the  faculty  of  jurisprudence  is  almost  as 
much  cultural  as  technical.  Unless  a  young  man  purposes  to  follow 
a  scientific  career,  he  will  find  in  the  law  college  a  happy  combina- 
tion of  liberal,  legal,  and  civic  studies  that  aflford  a  cultured,  civic 
training,  and  at  the  same  time  give  him  an  honored  profession  that 
may  be  applied  either  in  legal  practice  or  in  public  life.  The  nature 
of  the  course,  as  well  as  social  conditions,  explains  why  so  large  a 
percentage  of  law  graduates  do  not  follow  the  regular  practice  of 
the  profession.  The  proportion  varies  in  different  countries.  It  is 
commonly  estimated  at  50  per  cent,  but  sometimes  as  high  as  80.  No 
accurate  study  has  apparently  been  made  of  the  question,  and  formal 
statistics  have  not  been  compiled. 

Duration  of  sttulies  and  methods  of  instruction. — ^The  composite 
nature  of  the  curriculum  accounts  also  for  the  length  of  the  course. 
A  minimum  of  five  years  (except  in  La  Plata),  extended  to  six  in 
several  countries  and  even  to  eight  in  one,  is  out  of  proportion  to  the 
time  allotted  to  legal  studies  by  most  nations,  and  also  out  of 
proportion  to  the  time  prescribed  for  scientific  professions  in 
Latin  America.  The  well-to-do  students,  who  constitute  the  great 
ftiajority,  do  not  object  to  the  long  course,  and  the  few  who  can  ill 
afford  to  spend  so  much  time  in  acquiring  a  profession  can  elect  the 
shorter  course  of  practical  law  and  content  themselves  with  the  title 
of  notary.  As  indicated  by  the  curricula  cited,  the  subjects  are  taken 
up  in  a  leisurely  manner;  only  three  per  year  in  Brazil,  four  in 
Argentina,  and  three  in  Costa  Rica.  The  lectures  to  be  attended  each 
week  are  therefore  usually  12  and  sometimes  not  more  than  9  (in 
Brazil,  however,  16).  As  they  are  not  followed  by  quizzes  they  may 
be  more  or  less  neglected  by  the  careless  student  who  can  compensate 
for  his  everyday  negligence  by  skillful  "  cramming  "  for  the  year- 
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end  examination.  Every  course  of  lectures  is  supplemented  by  a 
printed  programa  enumerating  each  and  all  the  several  topics  on 
which  the  lecturer  will  touch.  This  constitutes  an  invaluable  sylla- 
bus for  a  diligent  and  inquiring  student.  By  attending  lectures  with 
even  a  moderate  degree  of  regularity,  and  by  pursuing  parallel 
courses  of  reading,  the  student  can  acquire  during  the  long  course  of 
study  of  the  law  school  great  breadth  of  learning  in  both  technical 
and  liberal  studies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lack  of  control  through 
recitations  and  through  frequent  quizzes  encourages  the  careless- 
student  to  neglect  his  opportunities  and  waste  his  time.  As  he 
almost  invariably  enters  tiie  law  faculty  directly  from  the  secondary 
school,  he  possesses  neither  the  age  nor  the  experience  in  independent 
study  consistent  with  the  method  to  which  he  is  now  subjected.  The 
"  case  system,"  or  any  modification  of  it,  is  not  used  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica.   Instruction  is  systematic  and  deductive. 

The  prominence  of  the  lecture  method,  with  the  corresponding 
neglect  of  recitations  and  quizzes,  has  an  influence  beyond  the  law 
school  in  another  branch  of  public  education  where  its  utility  is  less 
defensible.  Many  teach^*s  of  history,  geography,  literature,  philoso- 
phy, etc.,  in  the  secondary  schools  are  graduates  of  the  law  college. 
They  are  naturally  prone  to  apply  in  the  secondary  school  the  same 
method  of  instruction  in  which  they  themselves  were  trained  in  their 
legal  studies,  and  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  lecture  method  in 
])rofessional  schools  it  is  certainly  ill  adapted  to  schools  of  lower 
rank. 

Advantages  of  the  lavy  curricuhmu — The  law  school  considered 
purely  as  a  liberal  arts  college,  as  in  fact  it  is  for  many  of  its  stu- 
dents, presents  a  decided  disadvantage  in  that  it  contains  no  studies 
in  mathematics  and  in  natural  and  experimental  sciences.  As  at 
present  constituted,  it  gives  the  student's  mind  but  one  bent,  i.  e., 
toward  the  so-called  cultured  studies.  If  he  is  not  to  practice  law 
(and  many  do  not),  if  his  education  is  to  fit  him  for  useful  service  in 
society,  this  usefulness  would  be  much  enhanced  by  a  training  in 
which  social  sciences  were  more  evenly  balanced  with  experimental 
sciences,  and  especially  by  a  more  appreciative  attitude  toward  scien- 
tific activities  which.are  the  basic  element  of  industrial  and  economic 
progress. 

Considered,  however,  as  a  law  school  or  as  a  school  of  political 
science,  the  composite  character  of  the  curriculum  presents  many  ad- 
vantages. For  the  lawyer  it  tempers  the  asperities  and  technicalities 
of  legal  procedure  with  a  broadening  insight  into  social  institutions, 
an  ideal  of  social  equity  and  a  comprehensive  conception  of  political 
organization  and  administration.  For  the  future  citizen  and  man  of 
public  life  it  limits  Utopian  theories  by  the  knowledge  of  social  evo- 
lution and  the  conservative  influence  of  legal  codes. 
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The  La  Plata  plan. — ^The  curriculum  of  the  law  faculty  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  La  Plata  has  already  been  referred  to  as  exceptional.  Its 
peculiar  characteristics  are  the  shortening  of  the  term,  the  more 
strictly  professional  nature  of  the  course,  and  the  longer  time  and 
greater  importance  given  to  the  studies  for  the  doctorate.  The  pro- 
fessional course  is  condensed  into  four  years  by  the  omission  of  sev- 
eral nonprofessional  studies,  such  as  political  economy,  statistics,  etc., 
by  the  exclusion  of  certain,  theoretic  subjects,  such  as  the  philosophy 
•  of  law,  and  by  greater  intensity  in  the  work.  Instead  of  three  or  four 
courses  a  year,  La  Plata  requires  four  and  five.  For  purposes  of  de- 
tailed comparison  the  full  curriculum  is  inserted  : 

First  year:  Sociology  and  history  of  Argentina,  history  of  Roman  law,  con- 
stitutional history  of  Argentina,  and  Argentine  civil  law. 

Second  year:  Argentine  civil  law  (continued),  Argentine  commercial  law, 
administrative  legislation,  constitutional  law,  pubUc  documents  and  records. 

Third  year:  Ck)mparative  civil  law,  comparative  commercial  law,  industrial 
and  rural  legislation,  Argentine  criminal  law,  local  public  law  (rights,  privi- 
leges, and  duties  of  the  Argentine  Confederated  Provinces). 

Fourth  year:  Comparative  civil  law  (continued).  Judicial  organization  (civil 
and  commercial  law  procedure),  judicial  organization  (crlmlnal-law  procedure), 
public  International  law,  private  International  law. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  curriculum  is  more  concrete.  It  begins 
with  the  facts  of  history  and  local  codes,  reserving  for  later  years 
comparative  studies,  while  the  usual  course  in  the  philosophy  of  law 
has  disappeared  entirely.  The  studies  in  civil  and  commercial  law 
occupy  only  half  the  time  accorded  to  them  in  the  neighboring  Uni- 
versity of  Buenos  Aires.  In  Latin- American  universities  in  general 
there  is  undoubtedly  room  for  greater  intensity  in  study,  especially 
in  the  law  school.  Students  are  tempted  to  consider  their  studies  as 
a  recreation  rather  than  a  business.  In  this  respect  the  Latin- Ameri- 
can university,  and  most  of  all  the  law  faculty,  resembles  the  North 
American  college  of  liberal  arts  and  differs  from  the  professional 
school  where  intense  application  is  the  rule.  The  cycle  of  four  years 
in  La  Plata  leads  to  the  professional  title  of  attorney  only.  The 
studies  of  two  additional  years  for  the  doctorate  are  as  follows : 

First  year:  Political  economy,  diplomatic  history,  comparative  legislative 
law,  and  theories,  criticisms,  and  comparative  legislation  in  criminology. 

Second  year :  History  of  representative  Institutions,  political  economy,  finance, 
statistics,  and  economic  geography. 

The  characteristic  of  this  grouping  is  that  practically  all  the  lib- 
eral, nonprofessional  studies  have  been  reserved  for  the  upper  cycle, 
and  that  they  are  subjects  that  are  capable  of  unlimited  and  inde- 
pendent investigation.  This  harmonizes  with  the  general  policy  of 
La  Plata,  which  aims  not  so  much  to  prepare  for  the  professions,  but 
rather  to  foster  scientific  inquiry  and  advanced  scholarship. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE. 

Medical  education  is  well  ordered  in  Latin  America^  and  this  de- 
partment of  the  university  deserves  great  credit.  The  State  has 
exercised  a  rigid  monopoly,  and  this  fact,  joined  with  the  relatively 
large  expense  of  installing  and  equipping  a  medical  college,  has 
limited  the  number  of  such  institutions  and  has  enabled  the  faculties 
created  to  establish  good  standards  of  scholarship  and  to  enforce 
stringent  regulations  for  the  practice  of  medicine.  Until  the  year 
1899  Brazil,  with  its  vast  territory  and  (at  that  time)  nearly  20,000,- 
000  inhabitants  had  only  two  schools  of  medicine ;  even  to-day  it  has 
but  three.  Argentina  has  but  two,  and  would  perhaps  have  but  one 
were  it  not  for  historic  reasons.  Bolivia  and  Ecuador  each-  maintain 
two,  and  Colombia  three,  which  are  in  part  justified  by  the  difficul- 
ties of  communication  in  these  States,  although  in  Peru,  where  the 
distances  are  as  great  and  the  topography  of  the  coimtry^  as  broken, 
it  has  been  foimd  feasible  to  concentrate  all  medical  studies  in  one 
university.  Mexico  has  six  provincial  medical  schools  in  addition  to 
the  larger  one  at  the  capital,  and  in  Venezuela  there  is  a  partial 
school  of  medicine  at  Maracaibo,  but  students  go  to  Caracas  to  com- 
plete their  studies  and  to  receive  their  degree.  In  no  other  country 
of  Latin  America  is  there  more  than  a  single  school  of  medicine. 

EquipnienL — The  limited  number  of  institutions  has  enabled  the 
States,  even  the  smallest,  to  equip  the  medical  schools  remarkably 
well.  Almost  everywhere  the  buildings  are  of  modern  construction. 
The  school  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  the  only  one  of  the  large  institutions 
that  has  remained  in  old  monastic  quarters,  and  money  has  recently 
been  appropriated  for  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  there.  In 
some  of  the  smaller  schools,  such  as  Cordoba,  Caracas,  and  others, 
lectures  are  still  given  in  the  old  colonial  monastery,  but  new  labora- 
tory buildings  have  been  provided.  The  laboratories  are  often  found 
at  some  distance  from  the  old  university,  in  a  quarter  of  the  city 
more  favorable  for  such  studies,  and  this  has  proved  to  be  but  the 
first  step  toward  the  removal  of  the  entire  medical  faculty  from  the 
old  location.  At  Lima  the  medical  college  buildings,  four  in  num- 
ber, are  detached  pavilions,  but  this  mode  of  arrangement  is  rather 
exceptional.    The  usual  custom  is  one  large  building  with  one  or 
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more  interior  connecting  courts.  The  large  edifice  at  Buenos  Aires  is 
in  reality  two  buildings,  since  it  was  erected  at  different  epochs,  but 
although  it  has  two  entrances,  the  facades  join  and  the  several  inte- 
rior courts  are  connected. 

In  the  matter  of  laboratory  equipment  conditicois  are  good,  and 
this  is  the  more  praiseworthy  since  the  installation  and  maintenance 
of  laboratories  are  matters  of  unusual  difficulty.  Apparatus  and  ma- 
terials must  all  be  imported ;  the  genius  of  the  people  is  not  mechan- 
ical, and  there  is  no  general  predilection  for  laboratory  methods. 
But  in  the  medical  college,  either  the  nature  of  the  profession 
demonstrates  to  the  student  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  career  the 
necessity  of  practical  study,  or  his  teachers  succeed  in  convincing  him 
of  the  advantages  of  laboratory  experiment  and  first-hand  knowledge. 
Laboratory  study  in  the  school  of  medicine  has  such  an  intimate 
connection  with  the  practice  of  the  profession  that  it  appeals  more 
strongly  to  the  student  than  in  the  secondary  school,  or  even  in  the 
engineering  college.  In  many  types  of  education  laboratory  exer- 
cises are  simply  cultural ;  in  medicine,  however,  they  are  wholly  prac- 
tical. Whether  it  is  for  these  reasons  or  others,  it  is  an  obvious  fact  . 
that  the  Latin- American  medical  student  approaches  this  part  of  his 
professional  course  in  a  different  attitude  of  mind  than  that  com- 
monly exhibited  by  students  in  other  schools. 

The  faculty  regulates  the  practice  of  medicine. — ^The  faculty  of 
medicine  acquires  additional  dignity  and  prestige  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  an  administrative  body  as  well  as  a  teaching  staff.  In  the  latter 
capacity  it  conducts  the  year-end  oral  examinations,  the  final  general 
examination,  and  passes  upon  the  printed  thesis  presented  by  the 
graduate.  Success  in  these  tests  secures  for  the  student  the  academic 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  The  same  faculty  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  State  conducts  the  other  examination  that  entitles  the 
student  to  the  privilege  of  practicing  his  profession.  The  faculty  is 
therefore  not  subject  to  the  himiiliation  that  may  fall  upon  a  North 
American  medical  college  when  a  State  board  of  examiners,  organ- 
ized outside  the  college,  rejects  a  good  student  and  passes  a  poorer 
one.  The  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  college  excludes  any  motive  for 
lowering  standards.  The  faculty  is  also  empowered  by  the  State  to 
make  regulations  governing  the  practice  of  medicine  throughout  the 
nation.  It  possesses  therefore  a  threefold  function;  it  teaches  the 
student,  examines  the  applicant,  and  directs  the  practitioner.  Phy- 
sicians educated  abroad,  or  foreigners  desiring  to  practice  in  the 
country,  must  also  submit  to  examination  under  the  same  conditions 
as  graduates  of  the  school. 

Preparation  of  professors. — ^No  other  profession  in  Latin  America 
is  so  well  educated.  The  genius  of  the  race  inclines  toward  liberal 
and  artistic  studies,  and  the  physician  has  not  only  acquired  a  fair 
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modicum  of  these  in  the  secondary  school,  but  his  natural  bent  of 
mind  and  his  position  in  society  enables  him  to  continue  them  in 
after  life.  His  professional  studies  on  the  other  hand  are  distinctly 
scientific  and  practical,  while  the  practice  of  his  profession  develops 
psychological  acumen  and  analytical  power.  This  happy  blend  of 
cultural,  scientific,  practical,  and  philosophical  study  is  not  afforded 
by  any  other  profession  in  Spanish  America. 

Moreover,  no  other  profession  is  as  eager  for  postgraduate  study. 
A  physician  does  not  consider  that  he  is  entitled  to  first  rank  unless 
he  has  studied  abroad,  and  a  very  great  number  continue  at  once,  or 
early  in  their  professional  career,  their  studies  in  one  or  another  of 
the  noted  schools  of  Europe.  By  far  the  largest  number  go  to  Paris, 
not  only  because  of  the  excellence  of  its  faculty,  but  also  because  they 
already  know  the  language  more  or  less  perfectly.  It  is  from  the 
rallies  of  these  ambitious  practitioners  that  the  chairs  of  the  medical 
school  are  filled.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  professor  who  has 
not  done  postgraduate  study  in  Europe,  and,  as  the  going  and  coming 
is  continuous,  the  latest  ideas  in  medical  education  and  practice  are 
known  in  Latin  America,  and  propagated  by  men  who  have  seen  with 
their  own  eyes.  European  theories  and  methods  of  professional  in- 
struction are  consequently  followed  closely,  and,  as  Paris  is  the  school 
most  frequented,  the  medical  colleges  are  practically  all  organized 
and  conducted  after  the  French  model.  Chile  alone  has  followed 
German  methods,  a  fact  due  to  the  presence  of  several  Prussian  pro- 
fessors in  the  faculty. 

Hoapital  facilities. — Another  element  that  contributes  to  the  excel- 
lence of  medical  studies  in  Latin  America  is  the  advantage  of  a  uni- 
versity hospital.  Many  of  the  best  schools  of  medicine  in  the  United 
States  are  dependent  for  clinical  faculties  upon  hospitals  that  are 
entirely  independent  of  the  faculty.  This  condition  causes  serious 
embarrassment  and  often  prevents  the  student  from  receiving  suffi- 
cient practical  training.  In  Latin  America  the  school  and  the  hos- 
pital are  both  State  institutions  supported  at  public  expense,  and  the 
most  natural  arrangement  is  to  put  at  least  one  hospital  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  faculty,  with  the  privilege  of  using  others 
(where  there  are  more  than  one)  as  the  necessities  of  the  school  re- 
quire. This  permits  professors  to  give  much  bedside  instruction,  and 
also  makes  possible  a  large  amount  of  hospital  experience  for  all  stu- 
dents. Beginning  with  his  third  year  the  student  is  assigned  certain 
daily  duties  at  the  hospital,  and  during  the  last  two  years  he  serves 
a  practical  intemeship. 

Curriculum, — Nowhere  more  than  in  the  curriculum  of  a  medical 
college  does  a  mere  enumeration  of  subjects  fail  to  give  an  adequate, 
or  even  an  approximate  idea  of  the  value  of  the  instruction.  The 
spirit  of  the  school,  the  laboratory  equipment,  the  reputation  and 
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skill  of  the  instructors,  and  the  facilities  for  studying  and  conquering 
disease  are  more  important  elements  in  establishing  the  standard  of 
the  institution  than  a  mere  list  of  studies.  However,  a  few  curricula 
selected  from  different  parts  of  Latin  America  may  perhaps  aid  in 
giving  a  just  appreciation  of  medical  training.  They  will,  at  least, 
emphasize  the  long  term  of  years  required  for  the  profession  and 
indicate  the  nature  and  order  of  the  studies. 

Representative  Medical  School  Cubbicula. 


Chile. 

Anatomy 

Botany 

Physics 

Chemistry  (general) 

Zoology 


Anatomy 
Histology 
Physiology 
Bmbryology 


Qeneral  pathology 
Surgical  pathology 
Medical  pathology 
Biological  chemistry 
Pharmacy 
Bacteriology 


Practice  of  medldne 
Surgical  pathology 
Medical  pathology 
Therapeutics 


Glltilcs    (surgical    and    medi- 
cal) 
Ophthalmology 
Hygiene 
Pathological  anatomy 


Clinics     (surgical,     medical, 

and  gynecological) 
Medical  jurispnideoce 
Obstetrics 


Geolto-urinary  diseases 
Dermatology 
Gynecology 
Laryngology 
Mental  diseases 


first  year. 
Peru. 

Anatomy  (descriptive) 
Medical  physics 
Medical  chemistry 
Medical  natural  history 
Cninic  (surgical) 

SECOND   YEAR. 

Anatomy  (descriptive) 

Anal3rtic  chemistry 

Clinic  (surgical) 

Anatomy  (general  and  mkro- 

sooplcal) 
Embryology 

THIRD   YEAR. 

Physiology  (general  and  hu- 
man) 
Pathological  anatomy 
Pharmacy 
Cninlc  (medical) 


FOURTH   YEAR. 

General  pathology 

Bacteriology 

Therapeutioe      and     materia 

medica 
Clinics 

FIFTH   YEAR. 

Gteneral  surgery 
Topographical  anatomy 
Practice  of  medicine 
Clinics  (medical  and  surgical) 
Dermatology 


SIXTH   YEAR. 

Clinics  (surgical,  medical, 
ophthalmological.  and  gy- 
necological) 

O^iito^rinary  diseases 

Laryngology 


SEVENTH   YEAR. 

Clhilc  of  mental  and  nervous 

diseases 
Obstetrical  dinlc 
Pediatrics 
Hygiene 

Medical  Jurisprudence 
Toxicology 


Venezuela. 

Anatomy 
Biological  physios 
Biological  chemistry 
Histology 
Microbiology 


Anatomy 
Biological  physics 
Biological  chemistry 
Physiology 
Dissection 


Oeoeral  pathology 
Curgieal  pathology 
Practice  of  medicine 
CUnlce    (medical    and    surgi- 
cal) 


Medical  pathology 
Surgical  pathology 
Obstetrics 

Clinics  (medical,  surgical,  and 
gynecological) 


Medical  pathology 

Tropical  pathology 

General  therapeutics  and  ma- 
teria medica 

Hygiene 

CllnicB  (medical,  surgical,  ob- 
stetrical, and  ophthalrao- 
logieal) 


Therapeutical  dlnle  and  ma- 
teria medica 

Medical  Jurisprudence 

Toxicology 

Clinics  (medical,  surgical, 
dermatological  and  syphi- 
litte) 


Duratio7i  of  studies, — The  length  of  the  course  is  always  six  or 
seven  years,  the  longer  term  being  required  in  Chile,  Argentina, 
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Bolivia,  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Salvador.  In  Chile  the  last  year  is  de- 
voted to  specialization;  in  the  other  countries  it  forms  part  of  the 
general  course.  In  Peru  the  student  is  required  to  spend  two  years 
in  the  faculty  of  sciences  after  graduating  from  the  high  school  be- 
fore he  enrolls  in  the  school  of  medicine.  During  this  period  he 
studies  general  physics  and  chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  and  analytical 
chemistry.  These  studies  are,  however,  much  more  theoretical  than 
practical.  ' 

In  regard  to  the  hours  per  week  and  the  relative  amount  of  theo- 
retical and  practical  studies,  the  schools  show  considerable  variation. 
At  Buenos  Aires  the  total  hours  per  week  range  in  different  years 
from  30  to  36.  During  the  first  two  years  there  are  9  hours  of  lec- 
tures; the  rest  of  the  time  is  spent  in  the  laboratories.  During  the 
third  and  fourth  years  there  are  12  hours  of  lectures  and  clinics; 
during  the  fifth  and  sixth  years,  18  hours ;  and  during  the  last  year 
practically  all  the  time  is  given  to  clinics.  At  Bahia  the  average 
hours  per  week  during  the  first  four  years  are  25  and  during  the  last 
two,  32.  Throughout  both  periods  theoretical  instruction  occupies 
about  one-half  the  time.  At  Santiago  de  Chile  it  is  more  difficult  to 
estimate  the  relative  time  given  to  the  two  forms  of  instruction,  be- 
cause the  practical  is  combined  with  the  theoretical  in  the  class 
periods,  which  are  more  numerous  than  in  the  schools  just  men- 
tioned, while  there  is  much  laboratory  work  in  addition. 

The  subsidiary  schools. — ^A  faculty  of  medicine  invariably  includes 
the  three  related  schools  of  pharmacy,  dentistry,  and  midwifery. 
The  faculty  in  Chile  conducts  also  a  nurses'  training  school.  The  pro- 
fession of  midwife  is  universal  in  Latin  America,  although  less  com- 
mon in  Brazil  than  in  Spanish  America.  The  school  of  midwifery 
at  Santiago  de  Chile  enrolls  about  75  students  and  that  of  Buenos 
Aires  between  80  and  90.  At  Montevideo,  where  there  were  but  229 
students  in  the  medical  course  in  1911,  the  enrollment  in  the  school  of 
midwifery  was  38.  At  Rio  de  Janeiro,  however,  in  the  same  year 
there  were  enrolled  but  10,  and  at  Bahia,  13.  The  course  of  study 
extends  over  two  years,  in  a  few  schools  over  three,  and  requirements 
for  entrance  do  not  equal  those  demanded  for  other  courses  in  the 
medical  faculty. 

Schools  of  dentistry  have  been  established  only  in  the  past  two 
decades.  In  many  faculties  they  are  just  now  being  introduced. 
The  course  of  study  is  almost  uniformly  of  three  years;  in  Brazil, 
however,  it  covers  only  two  years.  The  growth  of  the  schools  has 
been  phenomenal,  and  dentistry  is  everywhere  a  lucrative  profession. 
Although  a  full  secondary-school  education  is  demanded  for  entrance, 
dentistry  is  far  from  enjoying  the  academic  and  social  prestige  of 
the  medical  career.  It  is  regarded  more  as  a  business  than  as  a  pro- 
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f ession,  and  suffers  the  disparag^nent  common  to  all  nonprofessional 
vocations  in  Latin  America. 

This  is  not  true  of  pharmacy,  at  least  not  to  the  same  extent.  That 
is  an  older  profession  and  is  so  closely  allied  to  medicine  that  it  shares 
some  of  its  luster.  Schools  of  pharmacy  have  a  relatively  large 
attendance.  At  Lima  there  are  half  as  many  students  of  pharmacy 
as  of  medicine;  at  La  Paz,  one-third;  at  Santiago,  two-fifths;  at 
Montevideo,  one-third.  At  Buenos  Aires,  however,  the  ratio  is  much 
smaller,  being  but  1  to  9.  The  average  ratio  is  1  to  3  or  4.  The 
entrance  requirem^its  are  the  same  as  for  medicine,  and  the  course 
of  study  is  regularly  three  years.  In  only  one  or  two  instances  does 
it  include  four. 

I  Medical  texts  and  libraries. — ^Professors  in  the  medical  faculties  are 
almost  all  natives  of  the  country  in  which  they  serve.  To  this  extent 
medical  education  in  Latin  America  is  national.  In  only  a  very  few 
schools,  notably  at  Santiago,  are  there  foreign  professors,  ^'contracted 
for  "  by  the  Government.  However,  as  stated  above,  the  vast  major- 
ity of  the  professors  have  studied  in  Europe,  and  texts  and  reference 
books  are  very  commonly  in  French.  Few  translations  of  French 
are  used,  since  all  students  having  come  through  the  secondary  school 
can  read  the  originals  with  reasonable  ease.  Medical  libraries  are 
usually  well  stocked.  However,  in  this  day  of  rapid  advance  in 
medical  science  the  number  of  books  is  a  poor  measure  of  a  library's 
usefulness.  The  school  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  possesses  a  library  of 
40,000  volumes;  that  of  Buenos  Aires,  82,000,  including  duplicates; 
that  of  Santiago,  7,000  in  its  working  library ;  and  other  schools  have 
collections  in  proportion  to  their  size  and  importance.  As  every 
faculty  publishes  a  medical  review,  it  is  dble  to  acquire  through  ex- 
change a  large  number  of  medical  journals.  Likewise,  the  practice 
of  requiring  a  printed  thesis  from  each  graduate  enables  the  college 
to  exchange  with  others  in  all  parts  of  the  world  that  have  the  same 
policy.  A  very  large  proportion,  probably  more  than  50  per  cent, 
of  the  works  are  in  French.  The  librarian  of  Buenos  Aires,  in  a  re- 
port published  in  1911,  states  that  of  the  27,412  works  consulted  dur- 
ing the  previous  year  14  were  Portuguese,  53  English,  211  German, 
1,449  Italian,  4,821  Spanish,  7,148  Argentine,  and  13,716  Frwich. 
A  similar  report  for  the  medical  library  of  Montevideo  gives  the 
following  results:  German,  154;  Portuguese,  231;  English,  239; 
Italian,  1,243;  Spanish  (i.  e.,  works  in  Spanish  whether  from  Spain 
or  Spanish  America),  2,793;  French,  5,816.  These  figures  demon- 
strate the  all-powerful  influence  of  France  in  medical  education  in 
Latin  America.  The  ratio  of  French  treatises  to  those  of  other  na- 
tionalities would  be  much  the  same  in  other  countries. 

Vacation  schools. — ^The  medical  schools  in  Latin  America  are  pro- 
gressive and  jealous  of  the  good  reputation  of  their  graduates.    In 
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countries  of  great  distances  and  difficulties  of  communication,  where 
centers  of  culture  are  few  and  far  removed  from  the  university,  a 
country  physician  has  little  opportunity  and  less  motive  for  con- 
tinuing his  studies  and  keeping  abreast  of  his  profession.  In  order 
to  overcome  this  tendency  to  stagnation  several  countries,  led  by 
Chile,  which  has  always  shown  itself  enterprising  in  all  types  of  edu- 
cation, have  founded  vacation  schools  for  the  country  doctor.  They 
are  modeled  after  similar  institutions  in  Germany  and  have  met 
with  considerable  success,  especially  in  Chile. 

Two  needed  reforms. — Notwithstanding  the  progress  it  has  made, 
frequently  under  adverse  conditions,  the  Latin- American  medical  col- 
lege is  in  urgent  need  of  two  reforms.  The  first  is  a  better  training  in 
science  and  laboratory  method  on  the  part  of  the  student  before  he 
matriculates.  This  desideratum  is  in  a  fair  way  of  attainment  by  the 
proposed  pre-university  course  already  adopted  in  Argentina  and 
Uruguay  and  projected  in  other  countries.  The  other  reform  is  a 
differentiation  between  the  medical  teacher  and  the  medical  practi- 
tioner.' The  best  part  of  medical  education  in  Latin  America  is  the 
clinical  instruction,  where  teaching  and  professional  practice  are 
necessarily  combined;  the  weakest  part  is  in  such  subjects  as  chem- 
istry, bacteriology,  zoology,  etc.,  and  in  laboratory  instruction. 
These  chairs,  like  the  clinical  chairs,  are  filled  by  practicing  phy- 
sicians. Such  courses  could  be  better  given  by  professional  chemists, 
bacteriologists,  etc.,  who  could  not  only  be  greater  specialists,  each 
in  his  particular  subject  than  is  possible  for  a  physician  with  a  con- 
siderable practice,  but  who  could  give  more  time  and  supervision  to 
the  laboratory  work  of  the  students.  Under  the  present  system  this 
part  of  instruction  is  relegated  entirely  to  laboratory  assistants,  who 
are  also  physicians,  but  of  less  reputation  than  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment, and  the  student  is  tempted  to  conclude  that  laboratory 
work  is  less  valuable,  since  it  is  not  important  enough  to  claim  the 
personal  attention  of  the  professor.  The  high  standard  of  excellence 
attained  by  the  medical  faculty  of  Chile  is  no  doubt  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  presence  of  several  teaching  professors  (Germans) 
contracted  for  by  the  Chilean  Government,  who  have  taught  the 
purely  scientific  subjects  and  exalted  the  role  of  the  scientific  labora- 
tory. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
THE  ENGINEERING  FACULTY. 

The  Latin- American  universities  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury have  persistently  struggled  to  confine  theoretical  education 
within  its  proper  scope  and  to  develop  the  practical  side.  The 
abstract  element  had  held  undisputed  sway  so  long  in  the  dominant 
faculty  of  law  and  social  sciences  that  the  battle  was  waged  against 
great  odds.  In  the  teaching  of  law,  long-established  tradition  and  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  which  lends  itself  easily  to  the  lecture  method, 
tended  to  retain  the  ancient  habits  of  instruction.  In  the  faculty  of 
medicine  much  progress  has  been  made.  As  shown  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  laboratory  methods  have  been  adopted  everywhere  and  are 
in  successful  operation.  To  this  faculty  more  than  to  any  other  is 
due  the  credit  of  breaking  down  the  ramparts  of  tradition  and  bring- 
ing into  the  university  modern  ideas  and  modem  methods. 

Difficulties. — ^The  faculty  of  engineering,  which,  both  on  account 
of  its  history  and  the  content  of  its  curriculum  should  be  the  most 
modem  of  all  and  the  most  practical  in  its  methods,  has  had  a  severe 
struggle  to  free  itself  from  the  grasp  of  tradition  and  traditional 
methods.  In  Latin  America  certain  forces  which  do  not  exist  in 
the  United  States  have  operated  to  cause  this  condition.  In  the  first 
place  the  ancient  name  of  the  faculty — a  name  that  still  remains  as 
the  official  title — Facvltad  de  dencias  exaetm^  was  strongly  indicative 
of  the  time  when  physics  was  simply  theoretical  and  mathematical, 
and  mathematics  was  pursued  not  for  its  practical  application  but  as 
a  form  of  logic  and  metaphysics.  Derived  from  such  an  ancestry,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  engineering  faculty  should  experience 
unwonted  difficulty  in  freeing  itself  from  abstract  ideas  and  purely 
theoretical  instruction.  Another  disadvantage  which  beset  the  engi- 
neering school  was  the  old  prejudice  on  the  part  of  university  stu- 
dents as  a  class  against  the  rough  work  required  in  an  engineering 
laboratory  of  the  modern  type. 

Under  these  adverse  conditions  the  Latin- American  engineering 
school  has  developed  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  The  tendency  to 
theoretical  instmction  bom  in  the  old  faculty  of  exact  sciences  clung 
to  the  new  school  with  deadly  tenacity  and  was  accentuated  by  the 
popular  aversion  to  laboratory  methods.  Only  as  the  spirit  of  com- 
mercialism and  industrialism  grew  in  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Argentina, 
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Chile,  and  Mexico,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  in  the  other  States,  did  the 
engineering  school  begin  to  assume  its  proper  position.  With  the 
recasting  of  society  that  is  in  progress  to-day  and  with  the  patriotic 
fervor  for  national  wealth  and  aggrandizement  that  actuates  many 
States,  this  branch  of  professional  education  is  at  last  growing  in 
importance  and  efficiency. 

Material  equipment, — By  favorable  legislation  and  liberal  appro- 
priations many  States  have  done  everything  possible  to  advance 
technical  education.  In  Brazil  no  less  than  four  new  schools  of 
engineering  have  been  founded  in  the  last  two  decades.  The  institu- 
tions at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo  have  good  buildings  and  fair 
equipment.  The  old  School  of  Mines  has  been  removed  from  its 
inaccessible  location  at  Ouro  Pl-eto,  and  put  at  the  provincial  capital, 
Bello  Horizonte,  where  it  is  easy  of  access  and  furnished  with  new 
buildings  and  additional  apparatus.  Within  the  past  year  Uruguay 
has  given  its  engineering  faculty  additional  facilities.  In  Argentina 
each  of  the  three  faculties  is  especially  favored.  At  Cordoba  the 
school  has  its  own  building  and  an  almost  independent  organization. 
A  number  of  German  professors,  specialists  in  engineering  science, 
have  been  in  the  faculty  many  years.  At  Buenos  Aires  the  facilities 
have  been  constantly  increased,  and  the  Government  now  projects 
an  entirely  new  plant  in  another  part  of  the  city,  where  greater  space 
will  be  available.  La  Plata  has  the  advantage  of  its  new  installa- 
tion and  reformed  curriculum.  The  annual  budget  of  the  school  of 
Buenos  Aires  is  much  greater  than  the  combined  budgets  of  the 
faculties  of  letters  and  law.  At  Cordoba,  for  instruction  alone,  it 
is  more  than  $40,000.  Chile  has  reserved  the  original  university 
building  in  its  entirety  for  the  use  of  the  engineering  faculty  and 
maintains  a  number  of  German  professors  to  conduct  the  more  tech- 
nical branches  of  the  work.  In  addition,  the  school  of  architecture 
has  been  detached  and  furnished  with  other  quarters  and  special 
facilities.  Almost  one-third  of  the  total  budget  of  the  university  is 
devoted  to  this  department.  The  Catholic  University  of  Santiago 
also  conducts  a  school  of  architecture  and  engineering.  In  Peru  the 
school  is  independent  of  the  university,  has  its  own  organization, 
separate  building,  large  equipment,  and  valuable  library.  A  new 
electrical  laboratory  was  installed  in  1911  at  an  expense  of  $30,000. 
The  annual  budget  amounts  to  $50,000.  Bolivia  maintains  no  en- 
gineering school  of  university  grade,  but  she  expends  $30,000  an- 
nually on  her  Practical  School  of  Mines  at  Oruro,  and  employs  at  a 
large  salary  a  foreign  engineer  of  note  as  its  president.  In  1910  the 
University  of  Bogota  provided  its  faculty  of  engineering  with  a  new 
building.  At  Caracas  the  school  has  its  own  building  of  modem 
construction  and,  like  the  faculty  of  Cordoba,  is,  in  organization, 
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almost  a  separate  institution.  The  smaller  countries  of  Central 
America  have  found  it  impracticable  to  maintain  engineering  schools 
on  account  of  the  expense  of  laboratory  equipment  and  the  difficulty 
of  securing  competent  instructors,  and  in  its  stead  they  send  stucfents 
abroad  on  scholarships.  Mexico,  during  its  four  decades  of  indus- 
trial progress,  gave  much  attention  to  industrial  education,  and 
besides  the  engineering  school  at  the  capital,  with  a  budget  of  $57,000 
in  1910-11,  there  were  other  schools  in  the  provinces. 

OrganiBotion. — In  1911  Bra2dl  formulated  a  new  organization  for 
the  Polytechnic  School  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  has  already  been 
adopted  by  the  school  of  Sao  Paulo  and  will  doubtless  be  followed 
by  all  the  other  institutions  in  the  Republic.  It  prescribes  three 
courses  of  five  years  each — civil,  industrial,  and  mechanical  and 
electrical  engineering.  The  studies  of  the  first  three  years  are  identi- 
cal— ^mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  mechanics,  geology,  mineralogy, 
and  botany  form  the  bases  of  the  work.  The  purely  technical  studies 
are  reserved  for  the  two  upper  years.  There  are  no  linguistic  or 
literary  studies.  The  last  statement  is  equally  applicable  to  all 
Latin- American  engineering  courses. 

In  all  Spanish  America,  except  Argentina,  there  is  a  marked  uni- 
formity in  the  organization  of  the  engineering  faculty  and  in  the 
length,  content,  and  arrangement  of  the  various  departments.  The 
fact  that  in  some  instances  the  engineering  school  is  an  administrative 
unit  within  the  faculty  of  exact  sciences  is  of  little  import  in  under- 
standing the  work  and  is  more  form  than  reality.  The  engineering 
school  directs  the  studies  and  confers  the  professional  title  of  "  en- 
gineer"; the  faculty,  composed  of  practically  the  same  professors, 
confers  the  academic  degrees  in  case  the  student  aspires  to  these 
honors  and  passes  the  special  examinations  that  entitle  him  to  them. 
The  engineering  school  ccmiprises  usually  a  department  of  surveying 
embracing  three  years,  another  of  civil  engineering  embracing  five 
years,  and  a  third  of  mining  engineering  of  equal  length ;  in  some, 
mining  engineering  is  replaced  by  mechanical  or  industrial  engineer- 
ing. In  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires,  which  offers  civil  and  me- 
chanical engineering,  the  time  is  extended  to  six  years  for  the 
former.  Some  institutions  have  short  practical  courses  of  one,  two, 
and  three  years  in  electricity,  construction,  etc.  These  sections  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  industrial  schools.  They  are  of  uni- 
versity rank,  but  do  not  lead  to  a  degree  or  even  to  a  professional 
title.  Every  school  has  also  a  section  of  architecture,  which  is  one 
of  its  most  important  divisions  and  always  has  a  large  enrollment. 
The  subject  appeals  strongly  to  the  artistic  genius  of  the  race.  So 
important  is  it  that  it  practically  forms  a  separate  school,  and  in 
Chile  has  been  given  its  own  building  and  administration.    The 
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course  of  study  usually  comprises  four  years,  but  in  some  institutions 
it  is  extended  to  five ;  in  others  reduced  to  three.  It  differs  from  tjle 
North  American  course  in  containing  less  mathematics,  physics,  and 
engineering  mechanics  and  in  devoting  more  time  to  the  artistic  side 
of  the  profession.  The  increasing  popularity  of  the  department  is 
fully  justified  by  the  rapid  upbuilding  of  such  countries  as  Argentina 
and  Brazil,  where  the  profession  of  the  architect  is  highly  profitable. 
In  some  other  countries,  where  there  is  no  remarkable  immigration, 
wealth  is  increasing  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  replace  the  old  with  the 
new,  in  material  things  as  well  as  in  modes  of  thought,  and  social 
organization. 

Curricula. — The  many  different  ramifications  of  engineering,  each 
with  its  different  course  of  study,  preclude  the  reproduction  in  a 
work  of  this  scope  of  representative  curricula  of  all  departments, 
but  as  indicative  of  the  work  there  is  given  below  the  coi^rse  in  civil 
engineering  in  three  widely  separated  schools. 

Three  Civil  Engineering  Curricula. 

first  year. 


Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Analytical  geometry 
Descriptive  geometry 
InDoIteslmal  calculus 
Laboratory  physics 
Drawing  and  graphics 


Cordoba, 

Higher  arithmetic  and  algebra 
Plane  and  solid  geometry 
lYIgonometry 
Physics  (1st  course) 
Inorganic  chemistry 
Botany  (Argentine  flora) 
Drawing 


Habana, 

Algebra 

Analytical  geometry 
lYigonometry 
Mechanics 
Physics  (1st  course) 
Geometrical      and      free-hand 
drawing 


SECOND  YEAR. 


Theoretical  mechanics 

Inorganic  clionistry 

Klemeots  of  organic  chemistry 

Botany 

Topography 

Surveying 

Topographical  drawing 


Algebra  and  analytical  geom- 
etry 
Physics  (2d  course) 
Organic  chemistry 
Topography 
Architecture 
Topographical  drawing 


Calculus 

Descriptive  geometry 
Inorganic  chemistry 
Physics  (2d  course) 
Mineralogy  and  petrography 
Geometrical      and      free-hand 
drawing 


Special  trigonometry 

Astronomy 

Oeodesy 

Applied  mechanics  and  dy- 
namics, kinematics 

Theory  of  resistance  of  ma- 
terials 

Graphical  statics 

Geology,  mineralogy,  paleon- 
tology and  elements  of 
metallurgy 

Projections  and  stereotomy 


THIRD  YEAR. 

Inflnlteslmal  calculus 
Architecture  (2d  course) 
Descriptive       geometry 

course) 
Industrial  physics 
Structural  designs 
Geology  and  mineralogy 
Qualitative  analysis 
Ornamental  drawing 


(2d 


Theoretical  mechanics 

Geology 

Surveying 

Stereotomy,  shadows,  and 
perspective 

Materials  of  construction 

Drawing  ( topographical ,  struc- 
tural, and  architectural) 


FOURTH    YEAR. 


Materials  of  construction 

Resistance  of  materials 

Solidity  of  constructions 

Hydromechanics 

Roads,  bridges,  and  viaducts 

Railway  constnictlon 

Machine  drawing 


65©93'— 13- 


Theoretlcal  mechanics 
Engineering  construction 
Industrial       chemistry       ond 

metallurgy 
Hydromechanics 
(Geodesy 

Engineering  and  surveying  law 
Hygiene  and  sanitation 
Architectural  drawing 


Geodesy  and  topography 
Roads,  streets,  etc. 
Resistance  of  materials 
Graphical  statics 
Machines 

Drawing  (topographical. struc- 
tural, and  architectural) 
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Archltactare 

Public  sanitation 

Machines 

Rivers,  canals,  harbors, 

lighthouses 
Political  economy 
Administrative  law 
Statistics 
Architectural  drawing 


and 


FIFTH   TEAS. 

Theory  of  machines 
Agricultural  engineering 
Resistance  of  materials 
Railway  construction 
Industrial  electricity 
Graphical  statics 
Projections  and  stereototny 


SIXTH   YEAB. 

Machlnee 

Applied  mechanics 
Railway  administration 
Bridges  and  roads 
Plans  and  estimates 
Resistance  of  materials 
Harbors  and  canals 
Machine  design 


Railways 
Bridges 

Hydromechanics 
Contracts,  esttmatea,  end  en- 
gineering law 
Astronomy 


Cl€t88  and  laboratory, — The  relative  amount  of  theoretical  and  of 
practical  instruction  for  two  of  the  leading  schools  gives  additional 
insight  into  the  character  of  the  training  given  the  civil  engineer. 
The  figures  represent  hours  per  week,  and  by  '*  practical  woit"  is 
meant  laboratory  practice,  drawing,  designing,  etc. 

Hours  of  instruction  per  tceek. 


Name  of  school. 

Course. 

Year. 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

Uh. 

5tb. 

9th. 

Buenos  Aires 

JTheoretlcal 

Practical 

12 
17 
17 
18 

16 
14 
17 
15 

16 
12 
16 
16 

18 
11 
16 
16 

14 
12 

15 
16 

Santiago  de  Chile 

Theoretical 

18 

Practical 

16 

In  the  Chilean  schedule  the  hours  of  class  and  laboratory  are  prac- 
tically equal.  A  considerable  disparity  is  shown  in  the  first  and 
fourth  years  of  the  Argentine  program.  In  the  school  of  mines 
of  the  Catholic  University  of  Santiago  the  class  and  laboratory  hours 
are  exactly  equal — 18  for  each  year.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
student's  schedule  is  heavy,  as  measured  by  the  North  American 
standard,  ranging  from  19  to  24  "  credit "  hours  per  week  and  from  27 
to  36  in  total  time  of  class  and  laboratory.  In  this  respect  the  com- 
parison should  rather  be  with  European  practices,  where  more  in- 
struction is  given  in  class  and  less  individual  preparation  is  required 
outside.  It  should  be  remembered  also  that  what  are  indicated  as 
class  periods  are  usually  lectures  only. 

One  will  look  in  vain  for  shops  in  a  Latin-American  engineering 
school.  The  institution  is  not  unknown  or  unappreciated,  but  it  is 
not  for  engineers.  In  the  industrial  schools  of  Argentina  and  Chile 
&hopwork  in  wood  and  iron  forms  the  essential  feature  of  the  cur- 
riculum, and  the  schools  possess  good  facilities  for  the  work.  But 
shopwork  in  the  engineering  faculty  is  considered  out  of  place. 
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Enrollment, — ^The  distribution  of  students  among  the  different 
lines  of  engineering  is  worthy  of  note  as  indicating  both  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  students  and  the  demand  for  the  different  callings,  Ref- 
erence has  already  been  made  to  the  popularity  of  architecture.  In 
the  engineering  school  of  Chile  one  student  in  five  is  enrolled  in  this 
department.  At  Buenos  Aires  the  number  is  one  in  seven,  but  in  the 
smaller  schools  the  ratio  will  probably  average  as  large,  if  not  larger, 
than  at  Santiago.  The  distribution  of  all  students  in  the  faculty 
of  exact  sciences  at  Buenos  Aires  was,  in  1911,  as  follows:  Civil 
engineering  (6  years),  599;  mechanical  engineering  (5  years),  25; 
surveying  (3  years),  39;  architecture  (5  years),  122;  doctorate  in 
chemistry  (5  years),  45;  in  natural  sciences  (5  years),  6;  in  physico- 
mathematical  sciences  (5  years),  3.  The  last  course  has  just  been 
inaugurated,  and  the  enrollment  represents  onlydtwo  years.  Stiidents 
enrolled  for  the  various  doctorates  are  probably  preparing  to  teach. 
The  prospect  of  Government  employment  is  a  strong  incentive  for 
pursuing  certain  courses  in  preference  to  others.  This  explains  in 
part  the  preeminence  of  civil  engineering.  For  work  on  harbors, 
streets,  sewers,  waterworks,  and  irrigation  projects  the  national,  pro- 
vincial, and  local  governments  are  now  in  great  need  of  competent 
engineers.  Active  railroad  building  in  Argentina,  both  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  private  companies,  is  another  incentive.  The  matricu- 
lants of  surveying  all  expect  official  appointment.  Few  students  in- 
tend to  enter  the  field  of  industry.  This  is  explained  in  part  by  the 
fact  that  most  large  industries  are  in  the  hands  of  foreign  corpora- 
tions, who  usually  import  their  engineers  as  well  as  their  managing 
personnel.  In  Chile,  where  all  railroads  are  State-owned,  the  output 
of  civil  engineers  is  largely  absorbed  by  the  Government  for  railroad 
construction.  The  same  has  been  true  to  less  extent  in  Brazil.  The 
fact  that  outside  of  Government  enterprises  the  large  industries  are 
everywhere  in  the  control  of  foreign  corporations,  using  their  fellow 
countrymen  in  engineering  capacities,  is  a  serious  disadvantage  to  tlie 
native  engineer.  It  dwarfs  his  initiative  and  forces  him  into  a  Gov- 
ernment bureaucracy.  This  reacts  ultimately  upon  the  engineering 
school,  making  of  it  a  governmental  agency  for  the  preparation  of 
certain  officials,  instead  of  enlisting  it  actively  for  the  industrial 
development  of  the  nation. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
NON-STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  principle  of  free  public  instruction  is  firmly  intrenched  in  all 
Latin  America,  and  the  Government  cheerfully  supports  all  grades  of 
schools  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university.  The  State  does  not, 
however,  monopolize  instruction.  Church  and  private  institutions 
are  tolerated  and  often  encouraged,  not  only  morally,  but  also  finan- 
cially. In  primary  education  the  State  schools  are  the  more  numerous 
by  far.  Except  in  a  very  few  countries,  this  grade  of  education  is 
but  little  fostered  by  religious  societies.  In  Brazil  there  are  many 
private  primary  schools  conducted  by  individuals.  Secondary  edu- 
cation, however,  receives  great  attention  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  the  teaching  orders.  Long-established  tradition  had 
maintained  that  this  grade  of  education  could  best  be  given  in  board- 
ing schools,  and  the  church  was  especially  well  organized  to  conduct 
this  type  of  school.  Protestant  societies  also  have  bent  their  energies 
principally  to  secondary  education.  Higher  education  has  been  left 
almost  exclusively  to  the  State.  In  all  Latin  America  there  are 
perhaps  not  more  than  three  non-State  institutions  which  maintain 
professional  schools  (other  than  ecclesiastical)  or  a  college  of  liberal 
arts  in  the  sense  that  the  word  college  is  used  in  the  United  States. 
The  reasons  for  the  abstention  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  from 
this  grade  of  instruction  are  two:  First,  the  rise  of  the  secular  facul- 
ties of  civil  law,  medicine,  and,  later,  engineering,  which  became  gov- 
ernmental administrative  corporations  as  well  as  teaching  bodies; 
second,  the  decadence  of  the  faculty  of  letters  and  philosophy  and 
the  substitution  for  it  of  the  enlarged  curriculum  of  the  liceo.  Ex- 
cluded from  the  secular  faculties  and  the  State  universities,  the 
church  directed  its  energies  to  the  new  form  of  high  school  and  to 
the  episcopal  seminaries  that  rose  in  the  place  of  the  old  faculty  of 
theology. 

The  three  non-State  institutions  are  worthy  of  special  notice  not 
only  because  they  form  a  class  apart,  but  because  each  has  a  peculiar 
history  and  differs  radically  from  the  other  two. 

Colegio  de  Nuestra  Senora  del  Rosario, — This  institution,  founded 
at  Bogota  in  1664,  has  preserved,  at  least  in  its  outward  forms,  the 
marks  of  the  era  of  its  foundation,  and  corresponds  more  closely  to 
66 
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the  colonial  university  than  any  other  institution  in  Latin  America. 
It  was  never  a  university  in  name,  but  had  the  power  of  conferring 
degrees  in  civil  and  canon  law,  medicine,  theology,  and  philosophy 
and  letters.  At  present  it  retains  only  the  faculty  of  philosophy  and 
letters,  but  to  this  extent  it  is  of  university  rank,  and  is  so  recog- 
nized by  the  State.  The  University  of  Bogota  possesses  faculties  of 
medicine,  law,  and  engineering,  but  in  letters  and  philosophy  the 
Colegio  del  Rosario  has  no  rival.  Theology  has  been  transferred  to 
the  archbishop's  seminary.  The  Colegio  maintains  two  courses,  the 
lower  affording  preparation  for  entrance  to  the  professional  facul- 
ties, the  higher  leading  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  letters  and  phi- 
losophy. It  is  an  institution  that  corresponds  in  the  form  of  its 
organization  to  the  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  It  has  its 
fellows,  scholars,  and  commoners,  all  of  whom  live  in  the  college. 
There  are  also  day  scholars. 

The  college  is  autonomous,  chooses  its  own  officers,  faculty,  and  fel- 
lows, and  regulates  its  budget,  requirements,  and  curriculum  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  original  constitution  and  by-laws.  The  latter  were 
revised  in  1898,  but  more  in  form  than  in  substance.  The  only  check 
on  the  autonomy  of  the  institution  is  the  veto  power  held  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic  on  the  choice  of  rector.  The  faculty 
is  selected  by  the  ancient  method  of  oposicion^  and  always  from 
alumni  of  the  college,  if  possible.  At  the  time  of  its  foundation  the 
Colegio  del  Rosario  was  handsomely  endowed,  and  during  the 
colonial  period  it  was  far-famed  for  both  the  excellence  of  its  instruc- 
tion and  its  distinguished  alumni.  Later  came  dark  days.  The 
charter  was  violated,  the  endowment  dissipated.  Finally,  the  Govern- 
ment recognized  its  responsibility  in  the  material  disaster  that  had 
overtaken  the  institution  through  civil  strife,  and  restored  in  part 
the  revenue  by  the  issue  of  treasury  certificates  on  which  it  pays  to 
the  college  a  fixed  interest. 

The  Catholic  Urdversity  of  Chile. — If  the  Colegio  del  Rosario  is  a 
religious  college  of  the  olden  type  of  organization,  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  Chile  is  a  church  school  of  a  distinctly  modem  pattern. 
It  has  no  history  connecting  it  with  colonial  times.  Founded  as  late 
as  1888,  in  one  of  the  most  progressive  commonwealths  of  Spanish 
America,  organized  after  the  same  model  as  the  State  university,  and 
preparing  its  graduates  for  secular  vocations,  it  is  the  one  example 
in  South  America  of  modem  and  local  non-State  initiative  in  higher 
and  professional  education.  The  government  of  the  institution  is 
vested  directly  in  the  church,  which  names  the  rector  and  confirms  the 
appointment  of  professors,  deans,  and  other  officers.  The  financial 
administration  also  is  directed  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  The 
institution  therefore  enjoys  little  autonomy,  but  its  financial  pros- 
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perity  is  assured,  since  the  church  is  pledged  irrevocably  to  its  sup- 
port. It  has  received  also  considerable  endowment.  A  splendid 
building,  situated  in  the  principal  avenue  of  Santiago,  is  in  process 
of  erection.  In  the  wing  already  completed  is  located  the  preparatory 
school.  The  work  of  the  university  proper  is  still  carried  on  in  a 
building  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

Four  departments  are  in  operation — ^law,  engineering,  architecture, 
and  agriculture.  The  last-named  faculty  is  in  reality  two  distinct 
schools,  the  theoretical  and  the  practical.  The  theoretical  studies 
cover  three  years  and  are  followed  by  a  year  of  practical  application, 
which  is  done  on  a  farm  near  the  city.  The  engi^neering  school  offers 
two  causes — one  in  civil,  the  other  in  industrial  and  mining  engineer- 
ing. The  first  is  five  years  in  length,  the  latter  four  years,  and  botli 
correspond  very  closely  to  the  corresponding  courses  in  the  State 
university.    The  course  in  architecture  also  covers  four  years. 

The  Catholic  University  of  Santiago  is  thoroughly  modem  in  its 
equipment  and  general  methods.  Its  material  resources  have  steadily 
increased,  and  the  new  buildings  will  give  it  unrivaled  facilities. 
While  from  a  material  point  of  view  it  is  a  disadvantage  to  duplicate 
the  work  of  the  State  university,  from  the  point  of  view  of  efficiency 
the  presence  of  two  rival  institutions  in  the  same  city  is  a  decided 
stimulus  to  both. 

Mackenzie  College. — The  third  non-State  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation is  located  at  Sao  Paulo.  In  its  origin  and  organization  it  is 
exotic,  and  yet  through  a  generation  of  usefulness  it  has  become  a 
part  and  parcel  of  the  new  Brazil.  For  more  than  40  years  there  has 
existed  in  Sao  Paulo  a  group  of  primary  and  secondary  schools 
founded  and  administered  by  North  Americans.  In  1886  an  ad- 
vanced course  of  collegiate  rank  was  formed,  and  four  years  later  it 
was  incorporated  with  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  YoA. 
The  purpose  of  the  founders  was  to  maintain  an  institution  of  higher 
learning  patterned  after  the  North  American  model  for  the  benefit 
of  Brazilians  preparing  to  do  postgraduate  study  abroad  or  engaging 
in  industrial  and  commercial  pursuits  at  home.  The  faculty  is  com- 
posed largely  of  Americans,  Canadians,  and  Englishmen.  Besides 
the  preparatory  course,  with  its  parallel  divisions  of  classical,  scien- 
tific, and  commercial  studies,  there  is  the  college  of  liberal  arts 
containing  also  three  sections — classics,  general  sciences,  and  civil 
engineering.  A  section  of  agriculture  is  to  be  organized  next  year. 
There  are  both  day  students  and  boarders.  The  dormitory  privi- 
leges are  reserved  for  students  whose  parents  do  not  live  in  the  city. 
Women  are  admitted  to  the  college,  but  as  day  scholars  only. 

The  history  of  the  college  has  been  one  of  continuous  expansion 
and  of  adaptation  to  the  growing  needs  of  the  country.     It  possesses 
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a  large  campus  in  one  of  the  best  parts  of  the  city,  several  good  build- 
ings, and  a  farm  in  the  suburbs,  which  is  to  be  the  seat  of  the  new 
department  of  agriculture.  The  primary  schools,  which  were  the 
starting  point  of  the  college,  are  located  in  other  parts  of  the  city. 
They  are  not  a  part  of  the  college,  but  are  feeders  to  the  preparatory 
department.  To  Mackenzie  College  is  due  in  no  small  measure  the 
general  interest  manifested  by  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  in  public  edu- 
cation and  her  preeminence  in  this  particular  among  the  States  of 
the  Brazilian  federation. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
NORMAL  EDUCATION. 

A  normal  school  in  Latin  America  is  an  institution  of  secondary- 
school  rank.  The  entrance  requirements  are  never  more  and  very 
frequently  less  than  those  of  the  regular  high  school  (liceo).  In 
length  of  term  it  corresponds  also  very  closely  to  the  secondary 
school,  and  it  will  be  observed  from  the  sample  curricula  given  later 
that  the  studies,  except  the  strictly  professional  subjects,  are  much 
the  same  as  those  of  the  high  school.  The  institution  is  in  fact  merely 
a  normal  high  school,  repeating  the  academic  subjects  of  the  second- 
ary school,  with  the  addition  of  courses  in  methodology  and  of  oppor- 
tunities for  practice  teaching  in  the  annexed  model  school.  The 
purpose  of  the  normal  school  is,  therefore,  to  train  teachers  for  the 
primary  school  only.  Some  graduates  secure  posts  in  the  lower 
grades  of  commercial  and  secondary  schools  and  through  energy  and 
persistence  rise  to  higher  positions  in  the  educational  system,  but, 
generally  speaking,  a  normal  graduate,  whether  boy  or  girl,  is  lim- 
ited to  the  common  schools.  This  fact  binds  the  normal  school  to 
elementary  education  and  puts  a  broad  chasm  between  it  and  regular 
secondary  education  and  the  university. 

Admission. — Although  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  normal 
school  are  never  more  than  the  completion  of  the  State  elementary 
school,  or  an  equivalent  examination,  the  age  of  the  pupils  is  14  and 
upward.  Many  schools,  especially  the  boarding  schools,  prescribe  a 
minimum  age  of  14.  The  course  of  study  begins  very  frequently  with 
a  "  preparatory  year,"  during  which  period  few  new  studies  are  in- 
troduced; the  pupil  reviews  all  the  important  branches  of  the  ele- 
mentary school,  and  is  tried  out,  as  it  were.  If  the  outcome  is  not 
satisfactory  to  the  administration,  if  the  pupil  does  not  show  suffi- 
cient aptitude  for  the  more  advanced  instruction,  he  is  dissuaded 
from  proceeding.  The  preparatory  year  is  justified  on  the  ground 
that  instruction  in  the  lower  schools  is  necessarily  very  unequal,  since 
some  schools  are  located  in  towns  of  considerable  importance  and 
others  in  remote  villages.  The  environment  of  the  children,  there- 
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fore,  differs  widely  both  in  home  and  in  school,  and  it  is  but  natural 
that  the  educational  product  should  show  corresponding  inequalities 
and  variations.  The  first  year  is  expected  to  mold  the  newcomers 
into  a  responsive  and  harmonious  class.  There  is,  however,  another 
explanation  of  the  ano  preparaiorio.  It  is  not  only  in  the  United 
States  that  teachers  in  higher  schools  have  a  certain  disdain,  conscious 
or  unconscious,  for  work  done  below  their  own  grade.  High-school 
teachers  criticize  the  teaching  in  the  grades,  and  college  faculties  will 
rarely  admit  that  students  come  to  them  well  prepared.  This  same 
educational  distrust  is  prevalent  in  Spanish  America,  and  not  only 
normal  schools  but  many  other  special  schools  begin  with  a  prepara- 
tory course. 

Course  of  study. — ^The  curriculum  covers  a  period  of  years  that 
varies  considerably  in  different  countries.  The  extremes  are  three 
and  seven  years.  The  usual  length  of  time  is  four  and  five  years. 
In  Argentina  it  is  four  years;  in  Chile,  five;  in  Brazil,  three  and 
four;  in  Salvador,  three;  in  Uruguay,  four;  in  Costa  Rica,  seven. 
As  the  primary  normal  is  but  a  specialization  of  secondary  educa- 
tion the  length  of  the  course  does  not  depend  so  much  on  the  amount 
of  professional  training  as  upon  the  amount  of  academic  instruc- 
tion that  is  included  in  the  curriculum. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  estimate  the  normal  course  by  years.  In 
some  schools  the  professional  studies  are  introduced  in  the  very 
first  year;  in  others  two  or  three  years  are  occupied  with  purely 
secondary  studies,  and  the  specific  normal  subjects  and  practice 
teaching  are  confined  to  the  last  year.  Especially  may  this  be  so  in 
countries  where  the  normal  school  is  a  section  of  the  regular  secondary 
school.  In  Costa  Rica,  for  example,  the  course  is  uniform  in  the 
Girls'  High  School  (Colegio  de  Senoritas)  during  the  first  four 
years;  then  follows  the  distinctive  normal  course  of  three  years, 
and  yet  the  entire  period  of  seven  years  is  commonly  known  as  the 
normal  school.  In  passing,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  combination  of 
normal  and  high  school  in  a  single  organization  is  exceptional, 
although  it  might  be  found  highly  advantageous  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  in  both  the  grade  of  study  and  age  of  the  pupils  are  the  same. 
Only  the  smaller  States,  for  reasons  of  economy,  have  adopted  this 
form  of  organization.  The  tendency  is  rather  to  multiply  institu- 
tions and  confine  each  to  one  single  line  of  preparation. 

Another  reason  for  variation  in  the  length  of  the  normal  course 
is  the  amount  of  schooling  the  pupil  has  had  before  entering.  In 
the  majority  of  States  the  elementary  school  embraces  six  years, 
and  this  is  the  basis  of  admission  to  the  normal  school.  But  in 
some  the  American  practice  obtains  of  lengthening  the  period  of 
elementary  education  and  shortening  proportionately  the  high- 
school  course.    In  Brazil  the  full  elementary  course  embraces  eight 
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years;  in  Uruguay,  seven.  In  such  countries  it  is  therefore  quite 
natural  that  normal  education  should  be  shorter  than  where  the  pre- 
liminary education  is  limited  to  six  years. 

Within  each  country  the  normal  schools  are  practically  uniform  as 
far  as  the  length  and  subject  matter  of  the  course  is  concerned. 
Even  in  a  federal  republic,  as  Argentina,  the  central  Grovernment 
maintains  schools  in  the  provinces,  and  although  there  are  also  State 
normal  schools  it  is  the  national  system  that  sets  the  standard.  The 
curricula  given  below  of  the  national  normal  schools  of  Argentina, 
Chile,  and  Colombia  represent  well  the  four  and  five  year  types. 
Only  a  very  few  countries  have  three-year  schools. 

Xational  normul  schools  of  Chile, 


Subject!  of  Inttniction. 


Hbon  per  week. 


P!r»t 
year. 


Second 
year. 


Tbtrd 
year. 


Ponrth 
year. 


Fifth 


PedaffOffy  (theoretical  and  practical) 

Religlouft  and  moral  Initruction 

Spanish 

Foreign  language  (generally  French) 

Arithmetic  and  algebra 

Bookkeeping 

(jeometry  anddementary  trigonometry.... 

Natural  history  and  bygleoe. 

Elementary  agriculture 

Physics  and  chemistry 

History  (general.  American,  and  Chilean). 
OIvIc9  (and  for  gliis,  domesitlc economy)... 

Oeography  and  cosmography 

Penmanship 

Drawing. - , 

Music  (singing,  violin,  and  harmony) 

Physical  culture 

Manual  training  or  household  arts 


Total. 


88 


IS 
1 
5 
1 
1 


National  normal  schools  of  Argentina. 


Subjects  of  instruction. 


Hours  per  week. 


First 
year. 


Second 
year. 


Third   Fourth 
year.     year. 


Pedagogy  and  psychology 

Pedagogy  (practice  teaching) 

Pepagogy  (critical  conferences) 

Arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry 

History  (general,  American,  and  Argentine). 

Geography  and  cosmography 

Spanish  and  literature 

French. 


Natural  history,  physiology,  and  hygiene. 

Physics  and  chemistry 

Moral  and  civic  Instruction 

Drawing,  music,  dementary  agrknilture, 
ual  training,  household  arts 


physical  culture,  man- 


10 


Total. 


4 

9 

8 

S 

2 

2 

2 
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Hours  per  week. 

Subjects  of  ioatmctlon. 

First 
year. 

Second 
year. 

Third 
year. 

Fourth 
year. 

Fifth 
year. 

Ped»£ogy  (tbeoreHcal) 

8 
8 
8 
8 

8 
8 
8 

8 

6 

8 

8 

8 

FedaffOflT  (Draetical). ...... ...... .. 

8 

Religfon ^ 

History  (sacred  and  eoclesiastJcal) 

History  (Colombian  and  general) 

6 

Spanish  (grammar,  rhetoric,  and  literature) 

6 
6 
S 
8 

6 
6 
G 

Arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry 

3 

Geography  and  cosmography 

Physical  geography ... 

BooUceeplng 

6 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
16 

French... ..7 _ 

8 

PhjrsJology  and  hygiene 

3 

Physics..". .'.7. 

8 

Chemistry _,     ... 

8 

Natural  history 

6 

Ifniik*,  dmwlng',  p^nn^nt^iphfp,  aq^I  fA]lf*thenini         .      , 

15 

15 

15 

15 

Total 

45 

46 

45 

46 

18 

Observations  on  curricula. — The  great  number  of  hours  of  class 
work,  especially  in  the  Colombian  and  Chilean  systems,  indicates 
that  little  preparation  is  expected  for  the  lessons,  and  that  the  recita- 
tion period  is  practically  all  the  time  given  to  the  subject.  This  is 
more  in  accordance  with  European  methods  in  secondary  instruction 
than  North  American  practices.  The  large  number  of  subjects  car- 
ried simultaneously  by  the  student  is  another  European  character- 
istic of  the  Chilean  schedule,  in  which  there  are  no  less  than  16  or 
18  different  studies  per  week.  A  similar  system  obtains  in  the  high 
schools  of  many  countries.  The  effect,  according  to  the  North  Ameri- 
can view,  is  to  dissipate  the  pupil's  energies,  to  deprive  him  of  the 
power,  or  inclination,  to  think  deeply  into  any  subject,  and  to  make 
him  content  with  absorbing  knowledge  in  the  classroom  instead  of 
encouraging  original  thinking. 

In  the  curriculum  of  all  the  best  normal  schools,  a  distinct  place  is 
now  assigned  to  handwork — ^manual  training  for  the  boys  and  house- 
hold arts  for  the  girls.  These  subjects  are  carried  down  into  the 
primary  schools,  and  their  presen(?e  in  elementary  instniction  in 
almost  every  country  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  in  Latin 
America.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  two  of  the  curricula  presented 
elementary  agriculture  is  also  included.  This  subject  is  also  found 
very  generally  in  the  Latin- American  normal  school,  and  is  another 
indication  of  the  modem  spirit.  A  study  which  at  first  glance  seems 
to  have  no  utilitarian  value  for  the  normal  student,  since  he  is  prepar- 
ing specifically  for  teaching  in  the  primary  schools,  is  that  of  a  for- 
eign language.  But  it  is  contended  that  Spanish  is  relatively  poor  in 
pedagogical  literature  and  that  the  student  should  be  given  the 
power  to  read  methodology  in  at  least  one  other  tongue.    The  con- 
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tention  is  perhaps  more  valid  for  Portuguese  than  for  Spanish,  but 
even  here  its  strength  is  weakened  by  the  fact  that  a  Brazilian  can 
read  Spanish  understandingly  without  study,  so  great  is  the  simi- 
larity between  the  two  languages.  The  study  of  modem  foreign  lan- 
guage in  the  primary  normal  school  can  scarcely  be  justified  on  the 
ground  of  utility.  It,  of  course,  has  its  cultural  and  linguistic  value, 
and  this  is  greater  in  Spanish  America  since  neither  normal  nor 
secondary  schools  include  Latin  in  their  curricula. 

It  will  be  observed  that  elementary  instruction  is  given  in  all  the 
common  sciences.  Botany,  zoology,  etc.,  are  grouped  in  one  course, 
and  physics  and  chemistry  joined  in  another.  Methods  of  instruc- 
tion are  much  the  same  in  both.  Except  in  Argentina,  individual 
laboratory  exercises  are  little  used.  The  teacher  develops  the  subject 
with  or  without  the  aid  of  a  text,  and  in  the  biological  sciences  uses 
for  illustration  pictorial  charts  and  objects  from  the  school  museum. 
In  physics  and  chemistry,  the  instructor  performs  experiments  at  the 
desk  in  the  presence  of  the  class,  and  the  following  day  requires  that 
they  be  described  by  a  pupil  or  reproduced.  A  pupil,  therefore,  has 
little  opportunity  to  handle  apparatus  and  matenals.  He  is  expected 
merely  to  reproduce.  No  new  ei^periment  is  given  him  to  perform 
by  the  combination  of  others  previously  learned.  In  failing  to  pro- 
vide individual  and  quasi-original  laboratory  exercises,  the  school 
misses  a  fine  opportunity  to  develop  the  expression  of  spontaneity 
and  initiative,  while  the  reproductive  form  of  experiment  tends  to 
develop  the  memory  habit  of  recitation. 

Method  and  examinations. — In  many  normal  schools  few  or  no  text- 
books are  used.  The  teacher  develops  or  dictates  the  lesson,  and  the 
pupils  take  notes  or  copy  the  dictation.  This  method  is  especially 
common  in  Chile  and  in  countries  that  have  received  their  organization 
directly  or  indirectly  from  Chile.  In  Argentina  and  other  countries 
where  North  Americans  were  called  to  organize  the  first  normal 
schools,  textbooks  are  regularly  employed,  and  in  addition  much  use 
is  made  of  the  reference  library.  The  two  methods  can  be  traced 
pretty  accurately  by  the  greater  or  less  number  of  class  hours  per 
week.  The  textbook  presupposes  more  individual  preparation,  and 
the  class  hour  becomes  more  of  a  recitation  and  less  of  an  exposition. 
The  virtual  abolition  of  regular  class  texts  came  about  in  some 
countries  through  a  laudable  desire  to  overcome  the  mnemcmic 
habit  that  marked  the  old  schools.  But  the  root  of  that  evil  was 
not  in  the  text,  but  in  the  method  of  the  teacher,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  notes  for  text  was  only  a  palliative  and  not  a  cure.  The 
evil  still  exists  in  many  schools  and  is  fostered  by  the  importance 
placed  upon  the  final  year-end  oral  examinations  common  to  all 
forms  of  education  in  Latin  America.  In  this  matter  the  normal 
schools  are,  as  a  rule,  far  in  advance  of  others  since  they  have  par- 
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tial  tests,  oral  and  written,  at  intervals  throughout  the  year,  and 
the  final  examination  is  often  both  oral  and  written.  The  latter, 
which  admits  of  more  specific  questions  and  in  which  time  can  be 
allowed  for  resolving  problems  and  deducing  original  conclusions, 
takes  the  burden  of  the  examination  oflF  the  memory  and  throws 
it  upon  the  reasoning  powers,  where  it  properly  belongs.  Notwith- 
standing these  reforms  the  year-end  oral  examination  is  an  overshad- 
owing feature  in  Latin- American  education.  The  student  is  accus- 
tomed to  it  even  in  the  grades,  and  even  when  modified  as  it  usually 
is  in  the  normal  school  it  is  still  all-important  in  the  eyes  of  both 
teachers  and  pupils.  In  oral  examinations  the  examiners  do  not  .ask 
specific  questions,  but  permit  the  student  to  talk  on  one  or  more  topics 
selected  at  random  from  the  year's  study  on  the  subject. 

Organization  and  scholarships. — ^As  concerns  their  internal  organi- 
zation, the  primary  normal  schools  of  Latin  America  are  of  two 
classes,  the  day  school  and  the  boarding  school.  There  are  also  a 
few  examples  of  a  third  type,  where  the  pupils  live  outside,  but  have 
the  midday  meal  in  the  school  (semi-internado).  This  type  is  to  be 
found  only  in  large  cities.  Some  countries,  as  Chile  and  Peru, 
adhere  very  closely  to  the  boarding  school,  whether  for  boys  or 
girls.  Others,  as  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  have  only  day  schools, 
where  pupils  not  living  at  home  lodge  and  board  in  houses  approved 
by  the  school  authorities.  The  problem  of  extramural  control  of 
pupils  in  such  schools  is  lessened  by  a  custom  followed  in  all  coun- 
tries, which  requires  a  pupil  not  living  at  home  to  have  in  the  town 
where  he  attends  school  a  temporary  guardian  (apoderado),  who 
stands  in  loco  parentis  and  to  whom  the  school  looks  to  guarantee 
the  proper  conduct  of  the  pupil  outside  the  classroom. 

Formerly  the  boarding-school  type  of  normal  school  was  more 
universal  than  at  the  present  day,  and  the  system  developed  naturally 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  schools  were  supplied  with  pupils. 
There  are  few  private  normal  schools  in  Spanish  America  to-day, 
and  when  this  type  of  education  was  introduced  there  were  none. 
The  first  schools  were  founded  by  the  State  and  were  considered  in 
much  the  same  light  as  a  military  academy.  In  the  latter  the  boy  is 
educated,  clothed,  fed,  and  trained  at  State  expense  for  a  specific  pub- 
lic service.  In  return  he  agrees  to  serve  the  State  for  a  fixed  period 
of  years.  In  the  normal  school  the  boy  receives  a  different  education 
and  training,  but  it  is  none  the  less  for  State  service.  Consquently 
it  seemed  only  just  that  the  Government  should  support  him  during 
these  years  of  preparation.  In  the  United  States  such  a  system 
obtains  in  the  national  military  and  naval  academies,  but  has  never 
found  a  place  in  normal  or  other  schools.  The  difference  in  practice 
is  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  normal  education  in  the  United 
States  came  gradually  in  the  natural  development  of  general  educa- 
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tion,  while  in  Spanish  America  it  was  introduced  and  fostered  by  the 
Government.  It  was  a  distinct,  conscious  agency  employed  by 
advanced  and  patriotic  statesmen  to  foster  the  cause  of  primary 
education.  Under  such  conditions,  it  seemed  most  natural  to  prepare 
the  teacher  in  the  same  way  as  the  State  prepared  the  soldier. 

Once  established  the  system  of  State  scholarships  in  normal  schools 
has  continued  unquestioned  to  the  present  day.  If  it  is  a  boarding 
school,  the  pupil  receives  in  the  school  itself  lodging  and  food  in 
addition  to  free  instruction  and  school  supplies.  In  day  schools  the 
State  scholars  are  granted  a  small  monthly  pension — ^just  sufficient  to 
meet  necessary  expenses.  In  return  for  this  scholarship,  the  pupil, 
whether  boy  or  girl,  contracts  with  the  Government,  with  the  consent 
of  parent  or  guardian,  and  furnishes  bond  that  he  will  serve  the 
State  as  a  primary  teacher  during  a  fixed  number  of  years  (varying 
from  four  to  six)  in  whatever  school  he  may  be  assigned  or  reim- 
burse the  State  for  the  expense  incurred.  Such  a  contract  is  possible 
in  countries  which  are  administrative  units,  as  are  all  in  Latin 
America,  except  Argentina,  Brazil,  Mexico,  and  Venezuela,  and  even 
in  these  countries  there  is  a  tendency  to  centralize  the  administration 
of  primary  education.  In  other  countries  the  same  central  authority 
that  establishes  and  maintains  the  normal  schools  supports  the  ele- 
mentary schools  and  appoints  the  teachers. 

It  is  reported  that  the  contracts  to  serve  as  teachers  are  not  always 
fulfilled,  and  this  is  doubtless  true  in  some  countries.  The  graduate 
may  develop  an  inclination  to  follow  another  vocation,  or  none  at  all. 
In  recent  years  commercial  positions  have  become  much  more  attrac- 
tive from  the  point  of  view  of  the  remuneration  offered  than  the 
profession  of  primary  teacher.  Some  normal  graduates  have  been 
tempted  to  desert  their  calling  and  to  break  faith  with  the  Govern- 
ment. In  certain  localities  this  breach  of  contract  has  been  winked 
at  by  the  authorities. 

Another  instance  of  irregularity  sometimes  occurs  in  the  process 
of  admission  to  the  schools.  The  scholarships  are  distributed  among 
the  administrative  units  of  the  district  where  the  normal  school  is 
located  and  are  awarded  on  competitive  examination.  In  some  coun- 
tries political  officers  have  a  preponderating  influence  on  the  award- 
ing board,  and  sometimes  the  award  is  made  on  other  grounds  than 
those  of  merit.  These  are  evils  incident  to  the  system,  but  in  the 
progressive  countries  such  irregularities  are  rare. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  normal  school  practically  all  pupils  were 
State  scholars,  but  that  is  no  longer  the  case.  Pupils  do  not  often 
come  from  a  distance  unless  they  win  a  scholarship,  but  young  men 
or  women  who  live  in  the  locality  in  which  the  school  is  located  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  it  presents  to  prepare  themselves 
for  the  profession  of  teaching.     Instruction  is  either  entirely  free 
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or  the  fees  are  merely  nominal.  It  may  almpst  be  said  that  the 
normal  school  is  the  people's  high  school,  since  the  regular  second- 
ary school  is  organized  specially  to  afford  preparation  for  the 
university. 

Salaries. — ^The  system  of  free  State  education,  including  State  schol- 
arships in  the  normal  schools,  tends  to  make  the  teacher's  salary 
small.  With  a  corps  of  educational  soldiers,  so  to  speak,  at  its 
command,  the  State  can  set  a  wage  that  is  less  than  what  the  young 
man  or  woman  would  command  in  other  pursuits.  Especially  is  this 
true  in  countries  that  have  experienced  a  rapid  commercial  and 
industrial  development  The  bald  statement  of  the  teacher's  stipend 
conveys  but  a  faint  idea  of  his  economic  position,  and  this  is  espe- 
cially true  in  Latin- America  where  the  cost  of  living  varies  greatly, 
not  only  as  between  countries  but  also  as  between  localities  in  the  same 
country.  In  Buenos  Aires  the  normal  graduate  just  entering  the 
profession  receives  $768  per  annum;  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  $600;  in 
Chile,  $300  and  lodging  (not  including  board) .  Lodging  is  of  course 
a  variable  item,  and  when  commuted  in  money  serves  somewhat  to 
equalize  the  variations  in  cost  of  living  in  different  localities. 

So  marked  is  the  discrepancy  between  remuneration  in  commercial 
and  industrial  pursuits  on  the  one  hand  and  teaching  on  the  other 
that  everywhere  men  are  disappearing  from  the  profession  of  pri- 
mary teaching.  Where  formerly  there  was  a  plethora  of  candidates 
for  every  vacant  scholarship,  there  are  now  in  some  regions  no  can- 
didates at  all.  A  distinguished  educator  in  Chile  has  said:  "The 
State  begins  at  the  wrong  end;  it  pays  its  pupils,  but  does  not  re- 
munerate properly  its  teachers."  The  system  has  doubtless  much 
to  do  with  the  present  low  salaries,  but  the  same  condition  exists 
in  a  degree  in  other  continents  and  can  be  ascribed  in  large  part  to 
the  unprecedented  industrial  advance  of  the  age. 

Social  position. — The  social  status  of  normal-school  pupils  and  of 
primary  teachers  in  general  is  an  interesting  study  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. It  is  diflScult  to  give  a  just  appreciaticm  of  the  situation,  as  it 
depends  not  only  on  general  social  conditions  but  on  the  difference  in 
school  systems.  Latin-American  society,  while  in  many  ways  most 
democratic,  still  contains  much  of  the  medieval  caste  spirit.  Espe- 
cially is  this  true  of  countries  and  regions  that  have  not  felt  the 
full  tide  of  modern  industrialism.  In  these  places  wealth  is  almost 
wholly  in  land,  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  landed  aristocracy 
is  the  most  persistent  and  the  most  exclusive.  The  distinction  there- 
fore between  rich  and  poor,  landlord  and  peon,  is  very  marked.  The 
advance  of  industrialism  is  breaking  down  class  lines  in  some  States, 
and  particularly  in  the  great  centers,  but  in  many  regions  they  are 
still  strong.  This  tends  to  confine  a  large  percentage  of  the  en- 
rollment in  many  normal  schools  to  the  humbler  classes.    Spch 
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young  people  come  from  homes  in  which  there  is  little  culture  or  re- 
finement. The  stock  of  culture  that  they  will  take  with  them  into 
their  profession  must,  therefore,  be  acquired  almost  wholly  in  the 
school.  No  matter  how  excellent  the  institution,  it  will  be  admitted 
by  all  that  it  has  a  difScult  task  to  perform  and  that,  while  the 
young  teacher  may  go  out  to  his  work  scholastically  competent,  he 
must  necessarily  lack  other  qualities  which  are  in  the  art  of  teach- 
ing scarcely  less  important  than  knowledge.  This  is  all  the  more 
unfortunate  since  these  teachers  go  forth  to  preside  over  children  who 
in  their  turn  come  from  the  humblest  homes,  and  who  must  get  in 
the  school  itself  almost  all  the  notions  of  culture  and  refinement  that 
they  will  ever  get. 

Primary  school  and  liceo. — In  the  United  States  the  free  public 
school  is  essentially  a  democratic  institution.  It  is  patronized  very 
generally  by  all  classes  of  society.  Its  only  rival  is  the  expensive 
private  school.  In  some  countries  of  Spanish  America,  in  addi- 
tion to  private  and  church  schools,  there  exist  two  classes  of  free 
public  schools,  the  elementary  school  for  the  people  and  the  liceo 
with  an  adjunct  primary  school  for  the  upper  classes.  One  result 
Ls  to  put  the  teacher  of  the  people's  school  in  a  distinctly  lower  class, 
and  as  the  graduate  of  the  normal  school  has  this  future  to  face,  its 
clientele  is  drawn  naturally  from  the  less  cultured  ranks  of  society. 
If  there  were  many  graduations  in  society  the  effect  would  not  be 
so  marked,  but  as  stated  above  there  are  in  reality  but  two,  the  high 
and  the  low. 

A  restriction, — Another  factor  which  operates  against  the  social 
status  of  the  primary  teacher,  and  consequently  determines  more  or 
less  the  clientele  of  the  normal  school,  is  the  fact  that  the  primary 
teacher,  whether  man  or  woman,  is  practically  bound  for  all  time 
to  that  one  grade  of  teaching.  Since  his  scholastic  training  is  merely 
a  modification  of  secondary  education,  he  has  little  opportunity  for 
rising  through  successful  experience  to  higher  ranks  in  his  profes- 
sion. In  all  countries  the  normal  school  is  jointed  in  administration 
with  the  elementary  school,  while  the  secondary  school  is  linked 
with  the  professional  schools  of  law,  medicine,  etc. 

PersonneL — The  faculty  of  a  normal  school  consists  of  a  director, 
subdirector,  secretary,  and  professors.  The  director  is  frequently 
a  foreigner.  Since  the  normal  school  was  a  direct  and  ready-made 
importation,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  at  first  to  import  the  direct- 
ing personnel  as  well  if  the  institution  was  to  be  a  success.  The  first 
normals  of  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Brazil  were  presided  over  by 
men  and  women  from  the  United  States;  Chile  called  Germans  tp 
this  work;  Peru,  Bolivia,  Salvador,  and  others  brought  in  French- 
men and  Belgians.  In  those  countries  which  were  the  pioneers  in 
normal  education  the  foreigner  has  almost  disappeared,  since  there 
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have  grown  up  generations  of  native-born  teachers,  trained  in  the 
same  methods  and  familiar  with  the  best  ideals  in  educational  science. 
The  change  from  foreign  to  native  directors  has  come  gradually, 
and  in  most  cases  without  friction  or  professional  rivalries.  Many 
of  these  first  directors  are  still  kindly  remembered  and  honored. 
One  can  not  visit  the  famous  normal  school  of  Parana  without 
hearing  the  name  of  George  A.  Stearns,  its  enthusiastic  founder. 
In  the  vestibule  of  the  school  of  La  Plata  stands  the  bust  of  Mary 
O'Graham,  for  long  years  its  principal,  while  another  American 
woman  long  in  the  service  of  Argentine  schools  is  spending  in  her 
adopted  land  the  declining  years  of  a  most  useful  life,  a  pensioner 
of  the  Argentine  Government. 

Secretary  and  professors. — The  secretary  of  the  faculty  or,  rather, 
of  the  school,  tabulates  and  preserves  the  attendance  record  and  the 
monthly  or  quarterly  classification  of  students  as  reported  by  the 
professors,  and  also  the  results  of  the  formal  oral  examinations  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  Another  duty  is  to  keep  a  record  of  the  at- 
tendance of  the  professors  themselves  at  classes.  Each  subject  has 
its  professor,  if  indeed  it  does  not  have  two  or  more.  This  practice, 
common  in  Latin  America  not  only  to  normal,  but  to  all  schools  above 
the  elementary,  necessitates  many  teachers,  even  for  a  small  school. 
The  disadvantages  of  this  system  have  already  been  portrayed  in  the 
chapter  on  university  organization.  Normal  schools  suffer  less  from 
the  practice  than  some  other  types  of  education,  because  of  the  rela- 
tive homogeneity  and  compactness  of  the  curriculum.  The  basic 
subjects  of  psychology  and  pedagogy,  together  with  the  practice 
of  teaching,  are  taught  by  the  director,  subdirector,  and  principal  of 
the  practice  school,  who  give  all  their  time  to  the  school.  Certain 
other  subjects,  such  as  mathematics  and  the  mother  tongue,  are  con- 
tinued through  several  years  and  thus  afford  sufficient  work  to  require 
all  the  time  of  a  teacher.  This  furnishes  a  group  of  teachers  who 
form  the  real  faculty  of  the  school  and  mold  its  spirit.  Certain 
other  subjects  must  be  assigned  to  teachers  from  the  outsido,  who 
divide  their  time  between  various  schools  in  the  same  town  or  are 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  a  profession,  law,  medicine,  pharmacy, 
etc.  The  sciences,  foreign  languages,  history,  and  civics  are  usually 
provided  for  in  this  way,  and  not  infrequently  mathematics  is  sub- 
divided, one  professor  teaching  only  arithmetic,  another  algebra,  etc. 

The  itinerant  professor,  whether  a  teacher  by  profession,  or  lawyer, 
physician,  or  follower  of  some  other  profession,  who  teaches  as  a  side 
issue,  comes  therefore  to  the  normal  school  for  only  one  or  two  les- 
sons a  day,  and  the  problem  of  his  attendance  and  punctuality  is 
often  more  perplexing  than  that  of  the  pupils.  In  the  secretary's 
office  is  a  register  which  each  teacher  signs  daily  before  beginning 
65093°— 13 6 
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or  after  finishing  his  class.  He  also  indicates  in  a  parallel  column 
the  topics  of  the  day's  lesson,  not  only  in  order  to  furnish  a  record 
of  the  progress  of  the  class,  but  also  for  the  benefit  of  the  director, 
in  case  a  substitute  teacher  must  be  provided.  For,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, a  professor  who  divides  his  time  between  various  institu- 
tions, or  a  man  engaged  in  another  profession,  frequently  finds  it 
necessary  or  convenient  to  absent  himself  from  a  lesson. 

Practice  teaching. — The  practice  school  is  organized  as  a  regular 
primary  school  with  a  teacher  in  charge  of  each  grade,  who  does  all 
the  teaching  of  the  grade  except  such  subjects  as  music,  physical 
culture,  etc.  These  are  commonly  taught  by  the  teachers  who  do 
the  corresponding  work  in  the  normal  school  itself.  The  two  schools 
are  almost  invariably  to  be  found  in  the  same  building.  The  director 
is  the  administrative  head  of  both  and  is  aided  in  the  lower  school 
by  a  director  of  practice  teaching.  So  close  and  organic  is  the  union 
of  the  two  departments  that  the  entire  institution,  the  escuela  normal 
and  the  escvela  de  aplicacion^  or  escuela  aiiexa^  is  known  as  the 
normal  school.  The  fact  that  both  are  State  institutions,  depending 
directly  upon  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  prevents  the  devel- 
opment of  any  discordant  relations.  Everywhere  the  escuela  de 
aplicacion  is  considered  the  best  of  the  primary  schools,  and  parents 
are  eager  to  have  their  children  admitted.  Besides,  where  there  Is 
competition  for  entrance  to  the  normal  classes,  the  child  who  come? 
up  through  the  practice  school  has  a  better  chance  for  admission,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  the  future  clientele  of  the  normal 
classes  is  to  be  formed  in  the  escuela  anexa  makes  the  direction  of 
the  school  more  interesting  and  more  important  to  the  institution  as 
a  whole. 

The  amount  of  actual  practice  teaching  done  by  students  varies 
widely,  and,  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  gather  accurate  data  on  the  sub- 
ject. Observation  in  the  clasisroom  and  actual  practice  are  grouped 
together  in  answer  to  inquiry  and  on  class  schedules.  In  general, 
it  may  be  said  that  observation  and  practice  are  considered  of  almost 
equal  importance.  The  longer  course  of  the  normal  school,  in  com- 
parison with  normal  schools  in  the  United  States,  makes  it  possible, 
even  convenient^  that  much  more  time  be  allotted  to  observation.  A 
very  common  practice  is  for  the  whole  class  in  the  upper  years  to 
be  present  one  hour  each  day  in  the  escuela  de  aplicacion  while  one 
of  their  number  gives  a  lesson.  By  this  method  all  observe  an  hour 
daily,  but  each  student  does  not  actually  teach  more  than  an  hour  in 
two  or  three  weeks,  the  frequency  depending  on  the  size  of  the  normal 
class.  Still,  in  the  curriculum  and  class  schedule  this  will  be  called 
daily  exercise  in  practice  teaching. 

Rented  hnildings. — In  considering  the  school  buildmgs  a  sharp 
distinction  must  be  made  between  those  that  are  State  owned  and 
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those  merely  rented  and  remodeled,  more  or  less  thoroughly,  to  adapt 
them  to  school  purposes.  The  North  American  who  studies  Latin- 
American  education  is  surprised  by  the  large  number  of  rented  build- 
ings used  for  primary  and  secondary  as  well  as  for  normal  schools. 
In  the  United  States  a  building  constructed  for  the  purpose  almost 
invariably  precedes  the  school,  if  it  is  a  State  institution.  If  ready 
funds  are  not  available,  the  State  or  community  bonds  itself  for 
the  necessary  amount.  This  practice  is  not  usual  in  Latin  America. 
If  the  necessary  money  is  not  on  hand,  the  authorities  lease  temporary 
quarters.  Even  in  the  countries  most  advanced  in  the  matter  of 
education  the  number  of  buildings  rented  for  school  purposes  is  very 
large,  perhaps  even  larger  in  the  more  enterprising  States  than  in 
the  others,  for  the  very  reason  that  greater  interest  is  taken  in  public 
instruction,  and  it  is  urged  that  the  school  must  begin  even  if  the 
building  is  lacking.  The  custom  is  not  as  incongruous*  as  it  would 
appear  in  the  United  States,  on  account  of  the  difference  in  architec- 
tural types.  It  is  not  a  business  building  that  is  rented  for  the 
school,  but  a  residence.  A  Spanish-American  house  is  invariably 
built  about  a  patio  around  which  runs  a  gallery  and  on  which  all 
rooms  open.  If  the  house  is  two  stories  the  gallery  is  also,  and  the 
stairway  is  not  in  the  house,  but  connects  the  galleries.  Public 
buildings  are  constructed  on  the  same  model,  so  that  in  general  a 
residence  differs  little  in  architectural  arrangement  from  a  school- 
house  built  expressly  for  the  purpose.  Good  residences  are  large, 
the  rooms  spacious,  and  ceilings  high ;  consequently,  in  many  respects 
they  are  not  unsuited  to  school  uses,  and  the  milder  climate  permits 
the  opening  of  all  doors  and  windows.  Their  chief  disadvantages 
consist  in  the  fact  that  there  are  openings  on  one  side  only  and  these 
under  a  roofed  veranda,  so  that  even  with  doors  and  windows  open 
ventilation  and  light  are  often  insufficient. 

Financial  disadvantages, — The  policy  of  leasing  school  property 
instead  of  building  may  well  be  questioned  from  various  stand- 
points. Financially,  it  is  a  serious  drain  on  the  treasury,  for  the 
rent  is  necessarily  high  and  repairs  and  alterations  are  always  re- 
quired to  adopt  the  house  to  its  new  use.  If  the  lease  does  not  run 
a  long  time,  it  becomes  necessary  to  remove  the  school  to  a  new  loca- 
tion and  repeat  the  process  of  installation.  The  expenditures  df  a 
few  years  in  rent,  removals,  and  alterations  would  suffice  to  con- 
struct a  good  building.  Aside  from  the  question  of  providing  better 
hygienic  conditions,  a  school  building  owned  by  the  State  confers  on 
the  institution  a  dignity  that  is  all  important  in  countries  battling 
to  extend  the  advantages  of  education  among  a  population  which  is 
sometimes  indifferent  or  even  hostile  to  the  movement. 

State-owned  buildings. — ^The  State-owned  normal  buildings  are, 
as  a  rule,  excellent.  This  class  of  schools  has  been  especially  favored 
by  the  Government,  in  the  belief  that  good  normal  training  is  the 
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basis  of  progress  iu  public  education.  Latin  America  has  profound 
respect  for  things  modern  and  for  things  imported.  The  normal 
school  was  in  both  categories,  and  to  it  the  nations,  in  their  earnest 
desire  to  educate  the  masses,  pinned  their  faith.  No  matter  what 
was  its  grade  of  efliciency,  the  normal  school  was  a  term  to  conjure  by. 

As  a  result  of  this  devotion  the  buildings  that  were  erected  were 
worthy  of  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed.  For  day 
schools  the  plan  is  simple.  If  the  building  has  two  stories,  the  nor- 
mal classes  use  the  upper  story  and  the  practice  school  the  lower,  and 
unless  the  school  is  large  the  one  patio  sufficies.  In  countries  where 
the  boarding  normal  school  is  the  custom  the  building  is  necessarily 
much  larger,  more  complicated,  and  the  outlay  on  the  part  of  the 
State  far  greater.  The  usual  plan  is  a  two-story  structure  sur- 
rounding two  patios.  Between  and  separating  the  patios  is  the 
assembly  hall,  which  faces  the  main  entrance.  Around  one  patio 
are  the  normal  classrooms  and  around  the  other  the  practice  school- 
rooms. Each  school  has  thus  its  own  patio  for  light  and  recrea- 
tion, and  as  they  are  not  uncommonly  roofed,  with  glass  they  are 
available  in  all  weather.  The  second  story  is  devoted  entirely  to 
lodgings.  The  refectory  and  kitchens  are  in  the  rear  and  adjoin- 
ing are  the  servants'  quarters.  The  European  type  of  dormitory  is 
everywhere  in  vogue,  i.  e.,  a  large  hall  containing  many  beds.  Each 
dormitory  is  presided  over  by  an  inspector,  who  has  a  cubicle  at  one 
end  of  the  hall.  The  dormitory  is,  therefore,  sleeping  quarters  and 
nothing  more.  Pupils  study  in  the  evening  as  well  as  during  the  day 
in  their  respective  classrooms.  The  hygienic  conditions  are  good, 
shower  baths  are  provided,  and  although  the  building  is  constructed 
on  the  patio  pla^i,  unlike  the  private  residence  in  a  city  block  the 
rooms  receive  light  and  air  from  two  sides,  since  the  edifice  stands 
apart. 

Equipment. — In  the  matter  of  equipment  there  is  a  wide  dis- 
parity, not  only  between  schools  but  also  between  different  features 
in  the  same  institution.  The  administrative  offices  are  always  well 
furnished,  often  even  handsomely.  In  the  schoolrooms  not  much 
effort  is  made  to  beautify  the  surroundings.  The  furniture  is,  for 
the  most  part,  imported  and  consists  of  desks  of  the  pattern  used  in 
elertientary  schools  in  the  United  States.  Double  desks  are  rapidly 
giving  way  to  single  ones.  Blackboard  space  is  usually  far  too 
limited,  if  judged  by  North  American  standards.  This  arises  from 
the  prevailing  method  of  teaching,  which  directs  the  teacher's  entire 
attention  to  one  pupil  at  a  time  and  leaves  the  rest  of  the  class  to 
listen  only. 

The  library  is  perhaps  the  weakest  feature  of  the  normal  school  of 
to-day.  Often  there  is  no  room  set  apart  for  books  and  for  general 
reading.    A  few  works  of  reference  and  a  scant  collection  of  peda- 
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gogical  treatises  in  the  director's  office  comprise  the  library  of  many 
schools.  Where  there  is  a  regular  library  room  the  books  are  not, 
as  a  rule,  easily  accessible  to  the  student.  The  library  in  such  cases 
is  almost  useless  and  fails  to  give  to  the  young  the  desire  for  good 
and  useful  reading.  A  prominent  Chilean  educator  has  said :  "  We 
teach  the  children  how  to  read,  but  do  not  teach  them  to  want  to 
read."  This  statement  does  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  all  coun- 
tries. Argentina,  among  others,  is  striving  to  accustom  the  pupil  in 
the  elementary  grades,  as  well  as  in  the  normal,  to  regular  and 
efficient  work  in  the  library. 

Laboratories. — Considering  the  method  by  which  the  experimental 
sciences  are  usually  taught,  the  laboratory  equipment  is  sufficient. 
Indeed,  in  many  cases,  it  is  abundant.  As  already  noticed  in  the 
paragraphs  treatihg  of  curriculum,  the  method,  except  in  Argentina 
and  one  or  two  other  countries,  excludes  individual  laboratory  exer- 
cises. As  all  the  experimentation  is  done  by  the  teacher  at  the  desk, 
a  single  set  of  apparatus  is  all  that  is  needed.  Nearly  all  normal 
schools  are  so  provided,  and  many  possess  apparatus  of  a  delicacy 
and  complexity  far  exceeding  the  needs  of  a  primary  normal  school 
curriculum  in  these  branches. 

School  museums. — Latin-American  normal  schools,  as  well  as 
schools  of  all  grades,  make  much  of  their  museum  of  natural  history. 
No  matter  how  humble  the  school,  it  has  the  beginnings  at  least  of  a 
collection.  Teachers,  pupils,  and  local  scientists  make  donations,  and 
the  older  institutions  often  have  collections  of  great  value  and  utility. 
A  room  is  always  set  apart  for  the  museum,  and  much  use  is  made  of 
the  collections  in  teaching  zoology,  botany,  etc.  There  are  also  good 
collections  of  charts  for  instruction  in  physiology,  history,  and 
geography.  The  Latin- American  teacher  has  great  respect  for  all 
these  teaching  aids,  and  the  more  expensive  or  complicated  the  ap- 
paratus the  greater  is  his  confidence  in  its  efficiency.  Graphical  rep- 
resentations are  much  used  in  teaching  the  facts  of  history,  geography, 
and  science.  This  objective  method  of  presentation  harmonizes  well 
with  the  expository  method  of  instruction  so  generally  employed, 
but  on  the  other  hand  an  objective  study  of  scientific  processes  which 
is  secured  by  individual  laboratory  exercises  is  practiced  in  the 
normal  schools  of  very  few  countries. 

HIGHER  AND  SPECIAL*  NORMAL  EDUCATION. 

Primary  normal  schools  organized  and  supported  by  the  State  are 
to  be  foimd  in  every  country  of  Latin  America.  Even  the  smallest 
nations  maintain  at  least  one,  and  in  the  larger  and  populous  coun- 
tries they  are  numerous.  Primary  education  has  profited  enormously 
from  them,  and  the  progress  of  the  elementary  schools  can  be  gauged 
very  fairly  by  the  proportion  of  normal  schools  to  the  total  popula- 
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lion.  Not  all  primary  teachers  are  normal  graduates,  but  the  latter 
are  numerous  enough  in  the  most  progressive  countries  to  form  a 
large  element  of  the  teaching  corps,  and  they  have  established  the 
distinct  profession  of  primary  teacher.  Men  and  women  untrained 
in  the  normal  school  are  put  in  charge  of  schools,  especially  in  the 
rural  districts,  but  the  normalistas  are  regarded  as  the  only  real 
primary  teachers.    They  are  the  regulars ;  the  others  are  militiamen. 

Teachers  in  aecondcpry  schools, — It  is  only  in  primary  schools, 
however,  that  there*  exists  a  real  teaching  profession.  In  Chile  con- 
siderable progress  has  been  made  toward  preparing  teachers  for 
secondary  education,  but  in  all  other  countries  there  are  few  profes- 
sional teachers  in  the  higher  schools.  The  cause  and  effect  of  this 
situation  have  already  been  analyzed  in  the  chapter  on  university 
organization.  As  far  as  the  university  is  concerned,  there  seems 
little  promise  that  present  practices  will  be  changed  in  the  near 
future.  In  secondary  education  the  need  of  trained  professional 
teachers  Ls  universally  recognized  and  at  least  two  States  are  trying 
to  meet  the  emergency  through  advanced  pedagogical  training. 
There  are  two  institutions  which  are  avowed  higher  normal  schools 
and  two  others  that  perform  this  function  without  bearing  the  name. 

The  Chilean  Normal  College. — ^The  oldest  normal  school  of  college 
grade  in  South  America  is  the  Instituto  Pedagogico  of  Chile,  which 
was  opened  for  instruction  in  April,  1890.  In  its  modem  organiza- 
tion the  university  of  Chile  contains  theoretically  a  faculty  of  phil- 
osophy and  letters,  but  the  only  section  of  the  faculty  that  has  been 
organized  is  the  normal  college.  The  Republic  realized  that  its 
energies  and  resources  could  be  better  utilized  in  training  a  skilled 
professorate  for  its  secondary  schools  than  in  fostering  general  lit- 
erary culture.  The  latter  might  be  ornamental,  but  the  former  was 
distinctly  useful,  and  the  results  obtained  by  the  normal  college  in 
the  20  years  of  its  history  have  fully  justified  the  policy.  The 
institution  has  been  the  fountainhead  of  the  national  educational 
system.  It  has  prepared  teachers  not  only  for  the  secondary  schools 
but  also  for  the  primary  normal  schools,  and  through  this  channel 
its  influence  has  extended  to  the  humblest  grades  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 

Foreign  professors. — Coincident  with  the  creation  of  the  school, 
the  Government  contracted  with  the  Prussian  Government  for  the 
services  of  six  capable  educators  to  direct  the  institution  and  to  fill 
the  more  important  chairs.  The  original  contract  was  for  a  period 
of  five  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  some  professors  renewed  the 
contract,  others  returned  to  Prussia,  but  in  their  stead  new  men  came 
out,  and  there  have  always  been  from  four  to  six  Germans  on  the 
teaching  staff.  This  group  of  foreigners  has  been  considered  the 
essential  nucleus  of  the  faculty.    Chilean  educators,  many  of  tiiem 
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trained  in  the  school  itself,  have  been  added  from  time  to  time  to  the 
staff,  and  the  director  has  often  been  a  Chilean,  but  the  dominant 
influence  has  remained  German.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  two  of 
the  original  Prussian  contractants  are  still  members  of  the  faculty, 
and  one  of  them  is  now  acting  director. 

General  plan. — The  policy  of  the  Instituto  Pedagogico  has  been 
to  give  the  student  accurate,  thorough,  and  scientific  instruction  in 
the  branches  that  he  is  preparing  himself  to  teach,  and  at  the  same 
time  instruct  and  train  him  in  modem  scientific  methods.  The 
departments  of  instruction  include  advanced  study  in  all  subjects 
that  form  a  part  of  the  curricula  of  secondary  and  normal  schools, 
such  as  Spanish,  French,  English,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry, 
botany,  physiology,  zoolc^y,  history,  civics,  geography,  psychology, 
pedagogy,  and  methodology.  For  the  purpose  of  furnishing  facilities 
for  practice  teaching,  two  liceos— one  for  boys,  the  other  for  girls — 
are  maintained  in  close  proximity  to  the  institute,  and  the  professor 
of  psychology  is  the  titular  head  of  the  liceo  for  boys. 

Coeducation. — ^When  the  Instituto  Pedagogico  was  founded  the 
students  were  all  young  men.  No  provision  was  made  for  women 
and,  indeed,  their  advent  was  not  thought  of.  At  that  time  the 
State  did  not  concern  itself  with  the  general  education  of  girls  beyond 
the  primary  grades,  and  naturally  there  was  no  necessity  of  prepar- 
ing women  secondary  teachers.  There  were  needed,  however,  women 
teachers  for  the  girls'  normal  schools.  A  few  young  women  asked 
admission  to  the  institute.  It  was  granted  under  certain  restric- 
tions and  with  some  protest.  It  was  the  first  instance  of  coeducation 
in  Chile  outside  the  lowest  grades  of  the  primary  schools.  Later 
the  State  began  the  foundation  of  high  schools  for  girls.  For  these 
there  were  required  ever-increasing  numbers  of  women  teachers,  and 
the  Instituto  Pedagogico  was  the  logical  place  for  their  prepara- 
tion. Young  women  became  more  and  more  numerous  in  the  schooU 
and  at  present  they  outnumber  the  young  men  three  to  one. 

Groups  of  studies. — As  the  object  of  the  school  is  to  prepare  the 
graduate  to  teach  a  certain  branch,  or  two  or  more  related  branches, 
free  election  of  studies  as  practiced  in  many  American  colleges 
would  not  be  compatible  with  the  aims  of  the  institution.  It  is  not 
a  college  of  liberal  arts,  but  distinctly  a  higher  normal  school.  The 
curriculum  is,  therefore,  divided  into  groups,  and  the  student's 
election  privileges  are  restricted  to  choosing  his  group.  Within  the 
group  the  studies  are  definitely  prescribed.  Psychology,  logic,  ethics, 
political  science,  pedagogy,  and  methodology  are  common  to  all 
groups,  as  is  also  the  requirement  of  practice  teaching  and  observa- 
tion. 

The  groups  are  seven  in  number,  each  designated  by  the  study  or 
studies  that  constitute  its  major.    The  course  of  study  comprises 
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four  years  for  each  group,  making  about  60  year-hours,  exclusive  of 
practice  teaching.  Of  these,  15  are  common  to  all  groups.  The 
Spanish,  French,  English,  and  German  groups  require  25  hours  in 
the  major  study  and  about  20  in  another  language.  The  history- 
geography  group  also  gives  25  hours  to  the  two  majors  and  demands 
20  hours  in  a  foreign  language.  In  the  physico-mathematical  and 
chemico-biological  science  groups  no  language  (not  even  Spanish) 
is  required,  and  the  course  is  more  compact  and  specialized.  In  the 
first,  20  hours  are  devoted  to  mathematics  and  21  to  physics;  chem- 
istry receives  4  hours.  In  the  second,  .the  biological  sciences  receive 
22  hours,  chemistry  18,  and  mathematics  8. 

Students  are  graduates  of  a  high  school  before  entering  the  insti- 
tute. Consequently,  the  work  of  the  latter  corresponds  very  closely, 
both  in  the  grade  of  the  studies  and  in  the  time  required  for  their 
completion,  to  the  North  American  college. 

Latin. — A  subject  which  is  common  to  the  language  groups  is 
Latin.  In  Chile,  as  in  many  other  Spanish-American  States,  Latin 
and  other  dead  languages  are  not  only  omitted  from  the  curriculum 
whether  it  be  a  primary,  secondary,  or  higher  school,  but  are  even 
forbidden  by  the  law  of  the  land.  The  German  educators  who 
formulated  the  curriculum  and  policy  of  the  Instituto  Pedagogics 
contended  that  serious  instruction  in  Spanish  and  other  Romanic  lan- 
guages required  a  certain  familiarity  with  the  parent  tongue,  since  a 
just  appreciation  of  the  forms  and  syntactical  structure  of  these 
modern  languages  could  only  be  gained  by  a  knowledge  of  the  his- 
toric processes  that  changed  Latin  into  the  Neo-Latin  languages.  .To 
meet  this  argument,  Latin  was  introduced  into  the  institute,  although 
proscribed  elsewhere,  and  a  three-year  course  is  given  in  the  Spanish 
and  French  sections  and  one  year  in  the  English  and  German  sec- 
tions. The  course  is  limited  in  scope,  is  chiefly  grammatical,  and  is 
designed  solely  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  historical  study  of  modem 
languages. 

Bnilding  and  equipment. — ^The  Instituto  Pedagogico  occupies  a 
good  building  of  two  and  three  stories,  which,  in  most  respects,  is 
well  adapted  to  the  work.  The  classrooms  are  ample  and  c(Hn- 
fortably  furnished.  The  library  contains  3,000  volumes  carefully 
chosen  and  suited  to  the  work  of  professors  and  students.  It  only 
needs  better  cataloguing  to  adapt  it  to  the  needs  of  the  institution. 

The  laboratories  are  excellent,  and  ample  provision  is  made  for 
individual  laboratory  work  on  the  part  of  the  students.  The  depart- 
ments of  history  and  geography,  which  are  combined  under  one  pro- 
fessor, are  well  equipped  with  a  very  large  collection  of  maps,  charts, 
and  a  special  library.  The  most  recent  acquisition  in  the  line  of 
scientific  equipment  is  a  complete  laboratory  of  experimental 
psychology.    The  liceo  for  boys,  which  constitutes  a  practice  school 
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for  the  institute,  occupies  a  new  and  handsome  building  directly  in 
the  rear,  with  a  communicating  passage  through  the  patio;  and  the 
other  practice  school,  the  liceo  for  girls,  is  distant  only  two  blocks. 

Foreigner  or  native? — ^At  different  periods  in  the  past  decade  a 
movement  has  developed  to  withdraw  the  institution  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  German  professors  and  replace  them  with  native  teachers, 
graduates  of  the  school.  The  Government,  however,  has  always 
opposed  the  idea,  contending  that  the  foreign  professors  have  built 
>up  the  school,  formulated  its  policies  and  methods,  given  it  an 
acknowledged  prestige  at  home  and  abroad,  and  are  still  indis- 
pensable to  its  stability  and  further  expansion.  The  movement,  so 
far  unsuccessful,  springs  from  two  sources.  Chilean  leaders  in  edu- 
cation, themselves  well  educated  at  home  and  many  having  even  pur- 
sued postgraduate  studies  abroad,  have  the  laudable  ambition  to  take 
charge  of  their  own  national  schools  and  establish  their  educational 
independence.  They  admit  that  the  school  needs  perhaps  foreign 
experts  in  some  lines,  but  claim  that  the  direction  and  general  admin- 
istration should  now  be  intrusted  to  Chileans  who  have  proved  their 
worth  and  their  ability.  The  other  source  of  discontent  is  the  feeling 
that  Prussian  methods  lack  elasticity,  that  they  force  all  minds  into 
the  same  rigid  mold,  and  that  as  a  result  of  the  impression  given  in 
the  Instituto  Pedagogico  all  Chilean  education  is  too  formal  and 
that  initiative  is  sacrificed  to  method. 

The  Argentina  higher  normal  school. — ^The  marked  success  of 
the  Instituto  Pedagogico  of  Chile  led  Argentina  to  establish,  in  1904, 
a  similar  institution  under  the  name  of  Instituto  Nacional  del  Pro- 
fesorado  Secundario.  The  need  of  trained  teachers  for  the  liceos 
and  ofher  schools  of  secondary  grade  was  appreciated  in  Argentina 
at  that  time  and  is  still  felt  today,  but  the  higher  normal  school  has 
not  had  the  same  success  or  achieved  the  same  prominence  as  the 
Chilean  institution.  Different  circumstances  have  contributed  to  this 
result.  In  the  first  place  the  school  was  founded  much  later  in 
the  historical  development  of  secondary  education.  The  bias  had 
already  been  given  and  traditional  practices  already  crystallized. 
The  Chilean  teachers'  college  was  established  at  the  psychological 
moment — at  the  time  of  educational  expansion  and  the  formulation 
of  modem  ideals  in  educational  method.  The  Argentina  institu- 
tion came  30  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  primary  normal 
schools,  and  was  regarded  as  an  interloper  in  the  educational  field. 
This  feeling  was  accentuated  by  the  presence  in  the  national  uni- 
versity of  a  regular  faculty  of  letters  and  philosophy,  which  held 
that  it  was  the  special  prerogative  of  the  university  to  furnish  teach- 
ers for  the  secondary  schools;  the  faculties  of  letters  and  philosophy 
in  the  realm  of  literature,  geography,  and  philosophy ;  the  faculty  of 
law  in  the  subjects  of  civics  and  history;  and  the  faculties  of  science 
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and  medicine  in  the  departments  of  science.  Subject  to  this  antago- 
nism the  Instituto  Nacional  del  Profesorado  Secundario  has  not 
succeeded  in  making  for  itself  a  distinct  place  in  the  national  system 
of  education,  in  spite  of  its  recognized  utility.  It  lacks  the  prestige 
that  the  university  possesses,  has  never  had  a  suitable  building,  and 
has  been  compelled  to  fight  for  its  very  existence.  As  in  Chile,  a 
group  of  German  professors  was  called  to  establish  the  school  and 
direct  its  policy.  This  fact  in  itself  has  embittered  the  antagonism 
to  the  institution.  Few  countries  are  so  intensely  national  as  Argen- 
tina, and  while  the  new  school  was  a  governmental  creation,  popular 
sentiment  among  educational  classes  resented  the  introduction  of  an 
i;istitution  designed  to  replace  a  traditional  and  national  form. 
The  intransigentism  of  the  German  professors,  who  insisted  on  trans- 
planting intact  the  Prussian  system  to  Argentine  soil  irrespective  of 
local  conditions,  did  not  tend  to  allay  the  sentiment  of  rivalry  and 
resentment.  These  discouraging  features,  added  to  the  subsequent 
establishment  of  pedagogical  courses  in  the  University  of  Buenos 
Aires  and  the  formation  of  a  pedagogical  section  in  the  new  Uni- 
versity of  La  Plata,  have  restricted  the  usefulness  of  the  higher 
normal  school. 

Curriculum, — The  course  of  study  corresponds  very  closely  to  that 
of  the  Instituto  Pedagogico  of  Santiago  both  in  length  of  term  and 
in  subject  matter.  In  the  matter  of  groups,  however,  there  is  more 
diversity,  at  least  in  form.  The  Argentine  school  contains  two 
general  groups,  one  embracing  languages,  literature,  philosophy,  and 
the  social  science ;  the  other  mathematics  and  all  other  sciences.  The 
first  group  contains  nine  subdivisions,  the  second  five.  All  biological 
sciences  are  grouped  in  one  section.  The  student  elects  tv?^  sub- 
divisions in  one  of  the  two  general  groups.  Certain  subdivisions 
must  be  combined,  such  as  political  science  and  history,  geography 
and  geology,  mineralogy  and  chemistry.  The  classes  in  psychology, 
pedagogy,  etc.,  together  with  practice  teaching  and  observation,  are 
ccmimon  to  all.  The  studies  in  foreign  languages  are  not  pursued 
in  the  institution  itself.  Students  electing  any  one  of  these  divisions 
follow  the  classes  in  a  special  school  that  will  be  described  later. 

Special  course, — In  addition  to  the  regular  four-year  course  for 
high-school  graduates,  the  institute  maintains  a  short  course  of  one 
year  for  graduates  of  the  university  who  desire  to  add  a  teacher's 
diploma  to  the  professional  title  or  doctorate  received  in  a  faculty. 
These  students  come  principally  from  the  faculties  of  law  and  medi- 
cine, since,  as  has  already  been  noticed,  a  lawyer  or  physician  fre- 
quently joins  the  task  of  teaching  in  a  secondary  or  special  school 
with  the  practice  of  his  profession.  The  course  of  study  for  these 
diplomados  consists  of  a  general  four-hour  course  in  psychology  and 
pedagogy,  and  another  six-hour  course  in  the  methodology  and  prac- 
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tice  teaching  of  the  specialty  for  which  the  candidate's  university 
studies  have  prepared  him.  ^ 

Equipment. — ^The  institute  has  charge  of  one  of  the  liceos  of 
Buenos  Aires,  which  serves  as  its  model  school  and  field  ior  practice 
teaching.  The  liceo  is  the  real  center  of  the  institute's  life.  Here  are 
located  the  administrative  offices  and  the  departments  of  chemistry 
and  biological  sciences.  Other  departments  are  distributed  among 
four  different  rented  houses  in  the  neighborhood.  These  buildings 
are  necessarily  ill-adapted  to  teaching  purposes,  especially  when  a 
laboratory  forms  part  of  a  department,  and  they  also  involve  con- 
siderable expense,  since  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  alterations  the 
annual  rental  is  $6,000. 

A  teachers^  college  in  the  university. — A  second  institution  for 
higher  normal  instruction  in  Argentina  is  the  result  of  a  spontaneous 
evolution  of  the  national  education,  and  does  not  even  bear  the  name 
of  normal  school.  The  University  of  Buenos  Aires  is  one  of  the  few 
Latin-American  universities  that'  have  retained  a  real  faculty  of 
philosophy  and  letters.  In  its  present  organization,  it  includes 
departments  of  philosophy,  education,  history,  geography,  sociology, 
anthropology,  American  archeology,  Latin  and  Greek  languages  and 
literatures,  esthetics  and  genei^l  literature,  and  the  literatures  of 
Spain  and  southern  Europe.  There  are  20  full  professors  and  12 
substitute  and  assistant  professors.  Five  years  are  presci'ibed  for 
the  complete  course,  which  is  divided  about  equally  between  literaiy 
and  philosophical  studies.  On  the  completion  of  the  course,  the 
passing  of  a  comprehensive  oral  examination,  and  the  presentation 
of  an  acceptable  thesis  the  student  receives  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy  and  letters.  In  this  part  of  its  work  the  faculty  is  fol- 
lowing its  historical  function.  The  regulations,  however,  permit 
a  student  to  elect  one  or  more  lines  of  study,  and  after  he  has  com- 
pleted the  full  course  offered  in  these  departments,  passed  a  com- 
prehensive examination,  and  submitted  a  thesis,  he  is  eligible  to  the 
title  of  professor.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  candidates  for  the  doctorate 
are  few.  Nearly  all  students  are  preparing  to  teach  in  the  secondary 
schools.  Even  those  who  elect  the  regular  course  and  take  the  doc- 
tor's degree  look  forward  to  the  professorate,  but  in  a  higher  sphere. 

In  order  to  meet  this  new  demand,  the  faculty  has  added  courses 
in  educational  science  and  experimental  psychology  and  established 
an  efficient  psychological  laboratory.  In  this  way,  through  the 
natural  course  of  events  and  with  the  simple  desire  to  meet  a  new 
demand,  the  college  of  letters  and  philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Buenos  Aires  has  become  in  reality,  although  not  in  name,  a  teachers' 
college.  It  has,  however,  no  practice  school  and  its  graduates  re- 
ceive no  experimental  training  in  the  art  of  teaching.  This  fact 
differentiates    it    from    the    Instituto    Nacional    del    Profesorado 
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Secundario,  and  is  one  of  the  causes  of  rivalry  between  the  two 
institutions.  The  one  contends  that  knowledge  of  the  subject  and 
theoretic  pedagogy  are  sufficient  to  make  the  teacher;  the  other  insists 
on  the  necessity  of  practical  training.  The  graduates  of  this  faculty 
become  teachers  of  literature,  language,  history,  geography,  civics, 
and  philosophy  only,  since  no  courses  are  offered  in  sciences. 
Teachers  of  science  must  receive  their  preparation  either  in  the 
National  Institute  or  in  the  faculties  of  science  and  medicine.  The 
normal-school  tendency  of  the  faculty  of  letters  can  be  traced  in 
the  increasing  number  of  women  students.  At  present  the  women 
are  in  the  majority.  The  ratio  is  yearly  increasing,  and  the  move- 
ment is  sure  to  continue  unless  teaching  can  be  made  more  attractive 
to  the  ambitious  young  man. 

Another  teachers'  coUege. — ^The  University  of  La  Plata  also  makes 
provision  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  its  department  of  pedagogics, 
which  forms  one  section  of  the  faculty  of  social  and  juridical  sciences. 
The  introduction  of  pedagogy  was  not  an  evolution,  as  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Buenos  Aires.  La  Plata  entertains  the  distinct  ambition  of 
enriching  all  grades  of  instruction  by  developing  real  scholars  and 
scientists  and  by  training  a  superior  professorate.  Its  pedagogical 
section  is,  therefore,  carefully  and  highly  organized.  There  are  two 
courses  of  study — the  first,  for  those  who  have  already  acquired 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  they  intend  to  teach;  the  other,  for  stu- 
dents in  other  departments  of  the  university  who  wish  to  train  them- 
selves for  teachers  at  the  same  that  they  pursue  scientific  or  literary 
studies.  The  first  course  is  intensive  during  the  first  two  years,  with 
30  hours  per  week  of  class  and  laboratory  exercises  and  practice 
teaching.  Then  follow  two  more  years  of  advanced  pedagogical 
study,  requiring  but  a  few  hours  per  week,  and  which  may  be  done  in 
connection  with  actual  teaching  if  the  student  has  a  position  in 
La  Plata  or  a  neighboring  town.  The  degree  for  this  course  is  pro- 
fessor of  secondary  instruction. 

The  other  course  is  not  so  intensive  nor  so  comprehensive.  It 
covers  three  years,  includes  psychology,  methodology,  history  and 
science  of  education  and  school  legislation,  requires  considerable 
observation  and  practice  teaching,  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  pro- 
fessor of  a'  designated  subject  or  subjects,  depending  upon  the  line 
of  specialization  in  the  university.  The  teachers'  ssection  in  La  Plata 
has  the  advantage,  not  possessed  by  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires, 
of  having  abundant  opportunities  for  practical  instruction.  There 
are  two  preparatory  schools,  one  for  boys  the  other  for  girls,  which 
form  an  organic  part  of  the  university  and  are  controlled  by  the  dean 
of  the  pedagogical  section.  These  are  used  as  practice  schools. 
There  is  also  a  primary  school  affiliated  with  the  imiversity,  which 
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serves  as  a  practice  school  for  primary  and  other  teachers  who  come 
to  the  university  for  the  intensive  course  in  scientific  and  practical 
pedagogy. 

SPECIAL   NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Argentina  possesses  two  special  normal  schools  of  unusual  interest. 
An  institution  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  foreign  languages 
is  located  at  the  capital,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  national  system  of 
education;  the  other  is  a  provincial  establishment  for  the  training  of 
men  teachers  for  the  rural  schools. 

The  foreign-language,  training  school  is  known  as  La  Escuela  Nor- 
mal de  Lenguas  Vivas.  Modem  languages  occupy  a  most  important 
position  in  all  schools  of  secondary  grade,  liceos  and  normal,  com- 
mercial and  industrial  institutions.  As  far  as  the  practical  side  is 
concerned,  they  are  excellently  taught,  but  in  order  to  improve  still 
more  the  practical  teaching  of  foreign  languages  the  Government 
founded  this  special  school,  and  decreed  a  course  of  study  that  is  as 
efficient  as  it  is  unique.  The  institution  comprises  two  schools,  a 
primary  and  a  secondary.  In  the  first  is  given  a  regular  primary 
education  with  the  addition  of  one  or  two  foreign  languages,  French 
and  English.  The  language  instruction  is  eminently  practical,  and 
the  pupils  learn  to  understand  and  speak  as  well  as  to  read  and  write. 
On  entering  the  upper  school  the  student  elects  the  langauge  she 
expects  to  teach — it  is  a  school  for  girls  only — and  from  this  time 
on  all  instruction  in  all  subjects  of  the  curriculum,  except  Spanish, 
is  given  in  tlxe  language  which  the  student  is  preparing  to  teach,  and 
usually  by  teachers  for  whom  this  language  is  the  mother  tongue. 
In  other  words,  the  high  school  is  an  English  school  for  one  section 
and  a  French  school  for  the  other.  The  curriculum  varies  somewhat 
for  the  different  sections;  for  example,  history  in  the  French  section 
means  especially  history  of  France  and  of  the  French;  in  the  other 
section  the  stress  is  laid  on  English  history.  The  same  is  true  of 
geography  and  civics,  and  necessarily  the  studies  in  literature  are 
totally  different.  The  study  of  the  language  itself  is  also  continued, 
so  that  by  the  time  the  girl  finishes  her  high-school  course  she  is 
admirably  grounded  in  the  foreign  tongue,  and  at  the  same  time  has 
studied  the  people,  their  history,  literature  and  customs,  society,  and 
politics.  In  addition,  she  has  studied  methodology,  and  has  been 
trained  in  the  art  of  teaching  the  language  by  means  of  practice 
lessons  in  the  primary  department.  The  curriculum  of  the  prepara- 
tory school  covers  three  years  and  that  of  the  high  school  four  years. 
For  the  preparation  of  foreign-language  teachers  a  better  method 
could  scarcely  be  devised. 

The  Alherdi  School. — In  a  country  so  distinctly  agricultural  as 
Argentina  the  rural  school  is  a  matter  of  supreme  importance,  and 
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when  it  is  also  conceded  that  it  should  be  a  primary  agricultural 
school  as  well  as  a  nursery  for  the  "  three  R's,"  the  formation  of  a 
teaching  corps  becomes  a  serious  problem.  The  ordinary  normal 
graduate  is  seldom  found  in  the  country.  The  salary  is  too  small,  and 
the  material  difficulties  are  forbidding  to  a  young  man  accustomed 
to  urban  life.  Besides,  in  Argentina,  as  in  the  United  States,  few 
young  men  prepare  themselves  to  teach  in  elementary  schools,  either 
rural  or  urban.  The  normal  school  at  Parana,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  efficient  in  Argentina,  has  not  graduated  a  dozen  men  in  the  last 
dozen  years  in  the  elementary  teachers'  course.  This  dearth  of  men 
teachers  has  resulted  in  filling  the  country  schools  with  women,  or 
with  men  who  have  no  pedagogical  training  and  little  interest  in 
the  profession  of  education. 

It  remained  for  the  Province  of  Entre  Rios,  of  which  the  capital 
is  Parana,  to  inaugurate  a  plan  that  aims  to  accomplish  two  much- 
desired  results:  First,  to  provide  the  country  schools  with  men 
teachers  who  sympathize  with  country  life;  second,  to  train  these 
teachers  in  agriculture  as  well  as  in  pedagogy.  In  1905  there  was 
founded  in  the  open  country,  10  miles  from  Parana,  a  special  normal 
school  for  boys,  in  which  the  studies  are  half  academic  and  half  agri- 
cultural. It  is  a  school  farm.  -  The  land  comprises  400  hectares  and 
cost,  with  the  original  farm  building,  $11,000.  Other  buildings  have 
since  been  erected,  some  for  school  purposes,  others  for  the  uses  of 
the  farm.  The  pupils  are  all  boarders.  The  Province  established  30 
free  scholarships  on  the  opening  of  the  school,  and  pledged  itself  to 
increase  the  number  as  the  plant  was  enlarged  and  the  institution 
proved  its  usefulness.  A  day  primary  school  is  maintained  on  the 
farm  for  the  children  of  the  neighborhood,  and  it  serves  as  a  model 
and  practice  school. 

The  country  schools  in  Latin  America  do  not  contain  the  full 
complement  of  six  grades,  but  are  usually  limited  to  three  or  four. 
A  country  teacher,  therefore,  does  not  need  a,  large  academic  equip- 
ment. Boys  who  have  completed  the  short  elementary  course  of  the 
rural  school  can  therefore  enter  the  Alberdi  Normal  and  Agricultural 
Institute.  The  course  of  study  here  covers  three  years.  As  far  as  the 
academic  studies  are  concerned  the  curriculum  is  extremely  simple, 
being  a  continuation  of  only  those  subjects  that  the  boy  has  pursued 
in  the  primary  school  and  which  he  in  turn  will  have  to  teach — 
Spanish,  arithmetic,  elementary  geometry  and  drawing,  history, 
civics,  and  geography.  Each  of  these  subjects  is  continued  through- 
out the  entire  three  years.  The  professional  studies  consist  of  peda- 
gogy, likewise  continued  during  the  three  years,  and  such  practical 
subjects  as  school  hygiene,  practical  psychology,  methodology  of  ele- 
mentary subjects,  together  with  observation  and  practice  teaching. 
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The  studies  in  agriculture  are  not  a  side  issue  or  a  species  of  dilet- 
tantism. The  institution  is  as  much  an  agricultural  school  as  a 
normal  school.  There  is  a  professor  of  agriculture,  another  of  zoo- 
technics,  and  a  third  of  applied  sciences.  The  agricultural  studies 
run  parallel  with  the  academic  throughout  the  entire  course  and  are 
essentially  practical.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  field,  and  much  of 
the  cultivation  and  care  of  live  stock  is  the  work  6t  the  students  them- 
selves. After  three  years  of  training  the  student  of  "Alberdi "  is  an 
expert  agriculturist  as  well  as  a  schoolmaster,  and  the  Province  of 
Entre  Rios  purposes  to  disseminate  this  technical  knowledge  through 
the  rural  population  by  means  of  the  country  school.  Each  rural 
school  has  4  hectares  of  land,  which  constitute  the  school  garden 
and  farm.  The  regular  elementary  curriculum  includes  agriculture, 
theoretical  and  practical,  as  does  the  rural  normal  school,  and  the 
teacher,  who  is  both  normaliata  and  agiicultor^  is  expected  to  devote 
no  less  attention  to  scientific  and  practical  education  in  agriculture 
than  he  does  to  academic  instruction.  The  Province  provides  a  house 
for  the  teacher  beside  the  school  building.  The  4  hectares  of  land 
are  in  a  sense  the  teacher's  property  while  he  remains  in  the  position, 
and  the  products  of  the  tract  are  his  to  use  or  to  sell.  Under  such  a 
system  the  rural  school  is  more  than  a  mere  school ;  it  is  a  school  farm 
where  the  two  elements  of  a  rural  education  receive  equal  attention. 
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COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

This  branch  of  instruction  has  taken  a  strong  hold  up>on  the 
Latin-American  mind.  The  rapidly  increasing  commerce,  better 
itieans  of  communication  through  international  railways  and  faster 
steamship  lines,  and  the  conviction  now  firmly  established  that 
national  superiority  in  the  present  era  must  be  based  on  economic 
advantage  have  led  the  Latin- American  countries,  almost  without 
exception,  to  foster  commercial  education  by  all  the  means  within 
their  command.  In  some  States,  it  is  made  almost  a  fetich.  Aside 
from  the  purely  pedagogic  and  economic  reasons  that  prompt  the 
movement,  there  are  two  others  which  are  distinctly  political.  Under 
the  old  regime  of  semi-isolation  to  which  these  countries,  on  account 
of  their  geographical  position,  were  subjected,  the  only  career  of 
importance  open  to  young  men  was  that  of  the  so-called  liberal  pro- 
fessions, and  these  led  more  or  less  directly  to  political  life.  As  a 
result,  the  countries  were  burdened  with  hosts  of  factious,  even  if 
well-meaning  politicians.  This  class,  embracing  the  best  blood  and 
the  strongest  brains  of  the  State,  was  not  productive,  and  economic 
activities  either  languished  or  passed  into  the  hands  of  foreigners. 

Outside  capital  entered  with  the  opening  of  commercial  advantages, 
but  it  did  not  come  to  increase  the  productivity  of  native  companies 
and  local  commercial  houses;  it  came  as  a  distinct  foreign  corpora- 
tion, having  a  foreign  manager,  and,  except  in  the  humblest  stations, 
foreign  employees.  These  men  rarely  entertained  the  idea  of  settling 
definitely  in  the  country  and  acquiring  citizenship.  Their  stay  was 
but  temporary,  and  in  time  they  were  replaced  by  a  new  contingent 
from  across  the  seas.  It  was  a  foreign  commercial  invasion,  made 
possible  largely  because  of  the  distaste  and  educational  unfitness  of 
the  native  for  commercial  pursuits.  The  double  danger  of  internal 
political  strife  and  of  external  commercial  domination  came  in  time 
to  be  keenly  realized  by  farseeing  statesmen.  An  antidote  for  both 
seemed  to  be  the  commercial  school.  It  would  dignify  economic 
activities  hitherto  disdained ;  it  would  draw  off  from  the  unproduc- 
tive liberal  professions  and  thus  indirectly  from  political  life  a  por- 
tion of  the  youth  of  the  nation,  and  it  would  prepare  a  phalanx  of 
young  men  who  could  combat  the  foreign  tradesmen  with  his  own 
weapons.  From  a  patriotic  point  of  view,  these  motives  are  entirely 
praiseworthy.    They  have  contributed  very  largely  to  the  founda- 
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tion  of  commercial  schools,  and  to  the  formation  of  public  opinion 
in  favor  of  an  education  which  was  foreign  to  the  spirit  and  tradition 
of  the  race.  The  schools  have  realized  in  a  very  large  measure  the 
l)atriotic  purposes  that  contributed  to  their  establishment  In  the 
more  commercial  nations  political  strife  has  become  less  intense,  com- 
mercial and  industrial  pursuits  have  risen  in  social  estimation,  trade 
is  claiming  more  and  more  of  the  brains  of  the  nation,  and  local 
initiative  is  developing  industries  that  in  former  times  invariably 
awaited  the  coming  of  the  foreign  capitalist.  Other  forces  have 
doubtless  aided  in  the  movement,  but  the  influence  of  the  school  is 
not  to  be  minimized,  and  the  Latin- American  with  his  love  of  system 
has  faith  in  the  school  because  it  is  an  organized,  systematic  agency. 

Different  systems. — ^Although  commercial  education  is  very  general 
it  is  organized  on  different  lines  in  different  countries.  In  some 
it  is  made  an  integral  required  branch  in  all  secondary  instruction; 
in  others  it  is  merely  a  section  of  the  high-school  course,  existing 
side  by  side  with  the  literary  and  scientific  courses ;  in  still  others  it 
is  a  separate  school,  a  distinct  commercial  high  school.  The  last- 
named  type  is  perhaps  the  most  favored.  Educators  maintain  that 
it  produces  the  best  results,  because  of  its  segregation  from  the  tra- 
ditional forms  of  instruction;  that  the  pupils  are  removed  from  the 
allurements  of  the  literary  course  that  prepares  for  the  university, 
and  from  the  aristocratic,  nonpractical  atmosphere  which  it  devel- 
ops ;  and  that  the  prestige  of  the  school  is  advanced  by  the  separate 
organization.  Opposing  these  arguments  it  may  be  said  that  the 
union  of  distinct  courses  in  the  same  school,  under  the  same  general 
management,  has  its  advantages  and  is  much  more  economical. 
That  it  is  not  incompatible  with  conditions  in  Spanish  America  is 
proved  by  the  experience  of  some  countries,  notably  Costa  Rica. 

T?ie  ChMean  system, — Chile  is  the  strongest  advocate  of  the  sepa- 
rate school,  and  the  system  has  there  attained  unquestionable  suc- 
cess. Although  the  policy  of  ccwnmercial  education  is  still  young  in 
Chile,  and  the  first  schools  were  established  little  more  than  a  decade 
ago,  there  are  already  a  dozen  State  schools  in  as  many  towns,  and 
the  enrollment  reaches  the  surprising  figure  of  2,000  in  the  day  classes 
alone.  In  the  city  schools  the  registration  in  evening  classes  is  often 
as  great  as  in  the  day  section.  If  to  these  are  added  the  enrollment 
of  commercial  sections  in  private  and  church  schools,  the  total  is  com- 
paratively large. 

Curricvlimb, — ^The  course  of  study  covers  four  years,  of  which  the 
first  is  called  preparatory.  The  commercial  school  of  Chile  is  not  of 
high-school  rank  in  its  first  years.  Of  the  common  primary  schools 
only  a  limited  number  maintain  the  full  complement  of  six  grades; 
many  are  of  second  rank,  containing  but  three  or  four  grades  and 
'—13 1 
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giving  only  the  rudiments  of  a  common-school  education,  reading, 
writing,  and  elementary  arithmetic.  From  these  "  folk  schools " 
comes  the  greatest  number  of  commercial-school  pupils,  and  a  certain 
additional  preparation  is  necessary.  This  is  given  in  the  first  or 
preparatory  year.  The  mother  tongue,  arithmetic,  and  penmanship 
are  continued ;  geography,  history,  and  elementary  science  are  intro- 
duced, and  the  study  of  English  is  begun  with  six  hours  of  class 
work  per  week.  The  Chilean  commercial  school  is  therefore  midway 
between  an  elementary  school  and  a  high  school.  The  first  year,  at 
least,  is  distinctly  primary,  but  the  preparation  it  aflfords  is  better 
than  could  be  given  in  a  regular  primary  school,  since  studies  in  his- 
tory and  geography  are  given  a  commercial  bias,  and  the  introduction 
of  a  foreign  language  at  an  early  stage  constitutes  a  decided  advan- 
tage for  a  commercial  career. 

Below  is  given  a  course  of  study  for  the  last  three  years,  which 
constitute  the  commercial  school  proper: 


Chilean  commercial  course  of  study. 


Subjects  of  Instruction. 


Hours  per  week. 


First 
year. 


Second 
year. 


•niird 
year. 


English 

German 

Bookkeeping  and  office  practice - 

Commercial  arithmetic 

Stenogrraphy,  typewriting,  and  drawing _ 

Commercial  law  and  tariff  legislation 

Commercial  geography  and  history,  and  political  economy. 

Spanish  and  commercial  forms — 

Natural  and  physical  sciences,  and  commercial  products 

Hygiene 


6 
S 

10 
3 
3 
S 
4 


Total. 


83 


36 


The  curriculum  is  not  absolutely  uniform  for  all  schools,  but  the 
variations  are  so  insignificant  that  it  would  be  useless  to  enter  into 
many  details.  French  is  sometimes  substituted  for  German,  but 
English  is  everywhere  required,  and  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to 
it  varies  but  little. 

Interest  in  commercial  education. — Commercial  education  enjoys 
in  Chile  a  very  high  degree  of  public  and  governmental  favor.  The 
State  takes  pride  in  equipping  the  schools  to  the  full  extent  of  its 
ability,  and  the  local  municipality  and  chamber  of  c(»nmerce  often 
add  to  the  equipment  of  the  home  institution.  It  even  appeals  to 
individual  generosity  above  other  forms  of  education  because  of  its 
evidently  practical  nature,  and  business  men  make  donations  to  the 
support  and  betterment  of  the  institution. 

Methods, — Although  the  commercial  high  school  of  Chile  is  one 
form  of  secondary  instruction  and  not  merely  a  business  college,  its 
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avowed  policy  is  to  emphasize  the  practical.  Instruction  in  all  lines 
becomes  less  bookish,  less  dogmatic  than  elsewhere,  and  in  the  teach- 
ing of  geography,  history,  and  languages  material  devices  are  used 
wherever  the  subject  will  permit  and  the  resources  of  the  school  make 
possible.  The  commercial  museum,  with  its  exhibits  of  raw  and 
manufactured  articles,  native  woods,  minerals,  grains,  and  charts 
representing  processes  of  manufacture  and  types  of  machinery  too 
bulky  or  expensive  for  exhibition,  forms  a  distinct  feature  of  every 
school.  Its  extent  varies  with  the  size  and  resources  of  the  institu- 
tion, but  its  value  in  instruction  is  universally  recognized. 

Instructors. — ^Another  fact  that  explains  the  quality  of  instruction 
in  the  commercial  school  is  the  number  of  teachers  that  devote  all 
their  time  to  the  one  institution.  In  the  liceo,  with  its  wide  range 
of  studies  and  the  policy  of  specialization  prevalent  in  South  America, 
many  instructors  teach  but  a  short  time  each  day,  and  spend  the 
remainder  of  the  day  in  other  schools  or  in  the  practice  of  a  pro- 
fession. Since  the  commercial  school  has  a  relatively  short  curric- 
ulum and  many  subjects  are  continued  throughout  the  entire  course, 
most  teachers  can  be  employed  throughout  the  entire  scholastic  day. 
This  creates  a  unity  of  purpose  and  a  feeling  of  pride  in  the  institu- 
tion that  is  conducive  of  better  results. 

The  parent  school. — ^^he  general  excellence  and  uniformity  of  aim 
and  method  that  mark  all  commercial  schools  in  Chile  are  due  in 
large  measure  to  the  normal  course,  which  forms  an  important  sec- 
tion of  the  Escuela  Superior  de  Comercio  of  Santiago.  This  school 
is  the  oldest  in  the  country,  and  in  addition  to  the  regular  course 
similar  to  that  in  other  schools  maintains  two  advanced  sections  of 
two  years  each.  One  is  a  general  course  in  commerce,  economics, 
and  administration;  the  other  offers  special  training  for  teachers 
in  commercial  schools.  The  program  of  studies  in  the  latter  section 
is  but  a  continuation  of  the  most  important  subjects  in  the  lower 
school,  with  the  addition  of  a  course  in  methodology.  Particular 
attention  is  given  to  foreign-language  study.  The  normal  course 
itself  is  bifurcated.  Foreign  language  and  methodology  are  com- 
mon to  both  divisions,  but  in  one  mathematics  and  bookkeeping  form 
the  specialty,  while  in  the  other  it  is  science  and  commercial  tech- 
nology. The  importance  of  this  commercial  normal  course  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.  In  the  era  of  the  establishment  of  com- 
mercial schools  it  sent  out  men  with  similar  ideals  and  well- formed 
conceptions  of  the  nature,  type,  and  utility  of  this  form  of  instruc- 
tion, and  has  ever  since  remained  a  center  to  which  all  look  for 
inspiration  and  improved  methods.  Most  principals  and  many  pro- 
fessors of  the  commercial  schools  in  the  Provinces  are  graduates  or 
former  students  of  the  central  school  at  Santiago. 
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The  Argentine  type. — ^The  type  of  commercial  education  in  Argen- 
tina is  much  the  same  as  in  Chile,  but  the  federated  system  of  govern- 
ment in  the  former  country  prevents  the  unity  and  uniformity  tiiat 
characterize  the  Chilean  schools.  The  Argentine  States  are  inde- 
pendent in  affairs  educational ;  ccmsequently,  provincial  schools  vary 
greatly,  not  only  in  curriculum  but  in  method  and  purpose.  The 
Federal  Government,  however,  has  the  right  to  establish  and  main- 
tain schools  on  its  own  account  if  it  so  decides,  and  in  recent  years 
the  tendency  has  been  in  favor  of  central  control  of  education — 
primary,  special,  and  higher.  Many  States  had  already  founded 
commercial  schools,  but  facilities  and  equipment  were  often  insuffi- 
cient and  unworthy  of  the  economic  advance  of  the  country.  The 
Federal  Government  at  last  came  to  the  support  of  this  type  of 
education,  and  has  founded  a  chain  of  schools  under  the  name  of 
Escuelas  Comerciales  de  la  Naci6n,  of  which  there  were  seven  in 
existence  in  1911 — three  in  the  capital  and  one  each  in  Rosario, 
Bahia  Blanca,  Tucuman,  and  Concordia.  One  of  the  three  at  Buenos 
Aires  is  for  women  only.  In  the  provincial  towns  some  of  the 
schools  are  coeducational.  Three  grades  of  diplomas  are  granted. 
That  of  dependiente  idoneo  requires  three  years  of  study:  that  of 
tenedor  de  Ubros,  four  years;  and  that  of  perito  mercantile  five  years. 
The  two  higher  schools  of  commerce  at  Buenos  Aires  and  Rosario 
offer  also  an  advanced  course  of  three  years  for  public  accountants. 
For  entrance  to  this  course  the  diploma  of  commercial  expert  (perito 
mercantil),  or  an  examination  covering  similarly  advanced  studies, 
is  required.  It  is  a  course  of  university  grade,  and  a  minimum  age 
of  19  is  required  for  entrance. 

A  com/mercial  high  school. — ^The  standard  course  in  the  Argentine 
commercial  school  is  that  which  leads  to  the  title  of  perito  mercantil 
and  embraces  five  years  of  study.  This  is  the  same  length  of  cur- 
riculum as  in  the  regular  Argentine  liceo,  and  as  entrance  require- 
ments are  identical  for  the  two  the  commercial  school  is  in  reality 
a  high  school.  In  this  respect  it  differs  from  the  commercial  school 
of  Chile,  which  articulates  with  the  third  or  fourth  grade  of  the  ele- 
mentary school.  The  more  advanced  entrance  requirements  and  the 
longer  curriculum  permit  the  Argentine  school  to  give  more  atten- 
tion to  nontechnical  studies.  Consequently  the  school  is  an  insti- 
tution of  general  culture  as  well  as  a  commercial  school.  A  schedule 
of  this  course  is  herewith  presented. 
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' 

Hours  per  week. 

Subjects  of  inatrnotion. 

First 
year. 

Second 
year. 

Third 
year. 

Fourth 
year. 

Fifth 
year. 

Mathematics  and  drawing _ 

Spanlsb  and  commercial  correspondence 

6 
6 

6 
4 

6 
8 
2 

8 
8 

3 
3 

Civics  and  morals 1 

Gttieral  and  Argentine  history _  .  .. 

4 
4 

4 

8 
8 
2 

General  and  Argentine  geograpbjr 

Pwimanshlp «,~  ^7    '  ' 

CoDunercla)  geograpby  and  history ...V. 

4 

8 
6 

4 

8 
5 
2 

Natural  science 

Bookkeeping 

4 

5 

Commercial  products......    _.  * 

3 

Political  economy 

Stenography  and  typewriting. 

2 

2 

2 

Fiscal  and  tariff  legislation.. T 

Elementary  commercial  and  civil  law 

2 
6 

6 

6 

6 

Total 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

Schools  of  Commerce, — In  Bolivia  and  Uruguay  commercial  in- 
struction is  organized  not  as  a  part  of  secondary  education  but  as 
a  faculty  of  university  grade.  A  high-school  diploma  or  an  exami- 
nation covering  the  secondary  school  curriculum  is  required  for 
entrance.  These  faculties  were  established  for  advanced  study  in 
commerce,  finance,  and  administration.  Among  their  functions  is 
included  the  training  of  consuls,  collectors  of  customs,  public  account- 
ants, and  administrators  of  State  properties.  The  school  at  La  Paz 
has  always  been  an  independent  faculty,  since  there  are  no  uni- 
versities in  Bolivia.  The  institution  at  Montevideo  was  incorporated 
into  the  university  in  1904,  but  seven  years  later  was  organized  as  an 
independent  school  of  commerce.  It  retains,  however,  much  the  same 
characteristics  as  heretofore,  and  is  housed  in  the  same  building  as 
the  faculty  of  law.  The  change  is  almost  wholly  one  of  name,  and  in 
becoming  an  independent  institution  it  has  but  followed  the  same 
tendency  toward  decentralization  which  has  been  shown  by  other 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  Uruguay.  In  recent  years  the 
agricultural  and  veterinary  faculties  have  also  been  detached  from 
the  university  and  erected  into  separate  schools.  The  Montevideo 
school  has  maintained  but  a  single  course  of  study,  extending  over 
three  years,  and  leading  to  the  diploma  of  perito  mercantil.  The  first 
two  years  of  the  same  course,  with  the  omission  of  foreign  language 
study,  leads  to  the  lesser  diploma  of  contador.  The  Bolivian  school 
at  La  Paz  has  a  course  of  study  of  five  years  which  is  both  more 
extensive  in  scope  and  more  intensive  in  content.  The  first  two  years 
are  termed  "preparatory,"  and  include  courses  in  mathematics, 
physics,  chemistry,  commercial  geography  and  history,  French,  and 
English  (both  languages  have  already  been  studied  in  the  lower 
school),  and  beginning  courses  in  stenography  and  typewriting.    In 
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the  regular  three-year  course  that  follows,  the  study  of  foreign 
languages  is  continued,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  student's  time  is 
given  to  the  more  technical  branches,  such  as  commercial  operations, 
banking,  exchange,  commercial  law,  etc.  The  last  year  contains  two 
divisions.  One  prepares  especially  for  banking  and  intematiwial 
commerce;  the  other  for  the  profession  of  consul,  collector  of  customs, 
and  other  governmental  administrative  parts. 

The  commercial  school  of  La  Paz  offers  also  a  two-year  course  for 
girls.  This  section  is  distinctly  elementary  and  practical,  and  a 
primary  education  only  is  required  for  entrance. 

Commercidt  education  in  Brazil, — ^The  subject  of  commercial  edu- 
cation has  not  received  the  same  attention  or  reached  the  same  stage 
of  development  in  Brazil  that  it  has  in  certain  other  countries  of 
South  America.  The  Federal  Government  has  established  no  school 
of  this  class  and  only  one  State  has  made  the  commercial  school  a 
regular  part  of  the  educational  system.  Neither  are  commercial 
branches  included  in  the  high-school  curricula.  The  few  commercial 
schools  that  exist  are  private  foundations.  In  nearly  every  case 
they  receive  subsidies  from  the  State  or  municipality,  but  there  is 
no  unity  of  method,  purpose,  or  curriculum.  Less  than  a  dozen 
schools  are  in  operation  and  the  total  enrollment  does  not  exceed 
1,000.  The  two  most  important  are  the  School  of  Conmiei-ce  at  Sao 
Paulo  and  the  Academy  of  Commerce  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  but  in  both 
the  scope  of  the  curriculum  is  narrower  and  the  amount  of  technical 
study  less  than  in  the  national  commercial  schools  of  Chile,  Argen- 
tina, and  Uruguay.  The  school  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  an  adjunct 
of  a  commercial  museum,  which  is  much  more  important  than  the 
school,  and  is  doing  a  valuable  service  in  advertising  abroad  Bra- 
zilian products  and  Brazilian  commercial  opportunities.  The  school 
holds  only  evening  sessions.  This  is  true  also  of  the  regular  course 
in  the  school  of  Sao  Paulo.  The  latter  institution  possesses  a  mag- 
nificent building,  the  generous  gift  of  a  public-spirited  citizen.  The 
course  of  study  comprises  four  years,  including  a  preparatory  year. 
For  admission  only  the  most  elementary  education  is  required.  The 
first  three  years  are  devoted  wholly  to  the  study  of  foreign  lan- 
guages and  elementary  subjects,  with  the  exception  of  a  class  in  book- 
keeping in  the  third  year.  To  the  fourth  year  are  assigned  the 
really  technical  branches.  An  advanced  course  of  two  years  prepares 
for  banking,  international  commerce,  and  consular  service,  but  the 
enrollment  in  this  section  is  very  small.  Brazil  is  just  awakening 
to  the  advantages  of  public  commercial  schools.  Small  centers  are 
beginning  to  establish  schools  after  the  model  of  the  one  at  Sao 
Paulo.  Like  the  parent  institution  they  are  conducted  in  the  even- 
ing only,  and  the  patronage  comes  almost  entirely  from  young  men 
already  in  business  positions. 
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Evening  classes. — It  is  not  alone  in  Brazil  that  evening  classes  in 
commercial  schools  are  in  vogue.  In  the  countries  that  have  the  most 
successful  systems  of  commercial  education,  the  night  school  rivals 
the  day  section.  Particularly  is  this  true  in  the  cities.  At  Val- 
paraiso, Buenos  Aires,  and  Rosario  the  enrollment  in  the  evening 
classes  constitutes  two-fifths  of  the  entire  registration.  Every 
national  school  of  commerce  in  Argentina  is  required  by  law  to 
maintain  evening  classes.  The  course  of  study  in  the  night  school 
is  not  merely  preliminary  or  special.  The  entire  curriculum  of  the 
first  four  years  is  repeated,  and  a  student  may  graduate  in  this  sec- 
tion, receiving  either  of  the  two  elementary  diplomas. 

In  the  other  countries. — ^The  Federal  Government  of  Mexico  main- 
tains at  the  capital  two  national  schools  of  commerce,  one  for  men, 
the  other  for  women.  Admission  is  based  upon  the  completion  of 
the  higher  primary  curriculum,  and  the  course  of  study  extends  over 
two  years.    The  annual  enrollment  is  six  or  seven  hundred. 

Peru  and  Colombia  have  a  mixed  system  of  State  commercial 
schools.  In  the  former  there  is  a  commercial  college  at  Lima  which 
receives  national  and  municipal  subsidies,  and  two  primary  com- 
mercial and  industrial  schools  at  Yurimaguas  and  Iquitos.  In  addi- 
tion, the  national  high  schools  contain  a  section  of  commercial 
studies. 

In  the  reorganization  of  her  educational  system,  Colombia  has 
planned  the  establishment  of  commercial  colleges  in  the  provincial 
universities  and  the  incorporation  of  commercial  studies  in  one  type 
of  national  high  schools.  The  grade  of  instruction  will  be  much 
the  same  in  both  institutions. 

Commercici  studies  in  high  schools. — The  other  countries  of 
Latin  America  do  not  maintain  separate  schools  of  commerce,  but  in 
practically  all  some  provision  is  made  for  commercial  education. 
Many  private  commercial  schools  are  regularly  subsidized.  In  addi- 
tion, commercial  studies  are  introduced  into  the  secondary  school 
curriculum.  This  method  assumes  three  distinct  forms,  depending 
upon  the  form  of  high-school  organization.  In  most  countries  the 
regular  high-school  curriculum  comprises  but  a  single  course  of  study, 
which  is  uniform  for  all  pupils.  In  such  cases  the  commercial  studies 
are  made  a  part  of  the  common  curriculum  and  are  required  of 
all.  Where  this  organization  is  followed,  the  commercial  branches 
are  necessarily  limited  in  number,  elementary  in  character,  and 
reserved  for  the  last  years.  They  can  include  nothing  more  than 
commercial  arithmetic  and  the  elements  of  bookkeeping.  Moreover, 
they  are  of  little  value  for  encouraging  industrial  activities,  since 
boys  who  complete  the  regular  secondary  studies  are  destined  for  the 
university  and  the  liberal  professions.  This  type  is  exemplified  in  the 
high  schools  of  Guatemala,  Salvador,  and  Venezuela. 
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The  second  type  of  commercial  education  in  the  high  school  is 
that  in  which  it  is  made  a  parallel  course  equal  in  length  with  the 
others.  This  type  is  exemplified  in  the  liceo  modemo  of  Bogota, 
in  which  one  section  is  distinctly  commercial  and  the  other  is  scien- 
tific. Colombia  is  one  of  the  very  few  countries  in  Latin  America 
that  has  retained  the  old  classical  high  school  with  courses  in  Latin 
and  Greek.  But  beside  the  classical  liceo  there  has  been  created  in 
recent  years  the  modem  liceo,  and  in  this  latter  commercial  studies 
have  found  their  place  as  a  separate  section.  The  same  system  is  ap- 
plied in  Cuba,  except  that  there  is  only  one  class  of  high  sdiools, 
including  all  sections.  The  course  of  study  covers  five  years.  Haiti 
has  an  organization  similar  to  that  of  Colombia. 

The  third  type  is  that  in  which  all  f(H:ms  of  secondary  instruc- 
tion are  imited  in  one  school  and  where  the  studies  of  the  first  years 
are  common  to  all.  The  best  example  of  this  type  in  Latin  America 
is  the  organizaticHi  of  Costa  Rica.  During  four  years  the  studies 
are  the  same  for  all.  At  the  end  of  this  time  three  sections  are 
formed — ^literary,  commercial,  and  normal.  The  first  two  sections 
continue  their  studies  for  two  years  and  the  normal  section  for  three 
years.  In  the  commercial  course  the  study  of  the  national  language 
and  of  English  and  French  is  c(Mitinued,  and  the  following  technical 
branches  are  introduced  with  two  and  three  recitations  each  per 
week:  Bookkeeping,  commercial  arithmetic,  and  geography,  indus- 
trial technology,  commercial  products,  stenography  and  typewriting, 
political  economy,  and  commercial  law. 

Private  conumercial  colleges, — ^In  addition  to  the  regular  State 
schools  of  different  grades,  commercial  education  is  promoted  in  pri- 
vate business  colleges  organized  after  the  popular  North  American 
model  and  conducted  as  a  gainful  enterprise.  In  educaticHial  merit 
they  naturally  vary  greatly.  Scnne  are  recognized  as  possessing 
very  considerable  merit  and  receive  subsidies  from  the  Government 
or  municipality. 

Church  schools. — Still  another  class  of  commercial  schools  are 
those  maintained  by  religious  orders  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
^  and  by  the  various  Protestant  societies.  These  schools  recognize  the 
popularity  of  the  business  course  and  are  not  slow  to  incorporate 
it  into  the  organization  of  the  school  for  the  purpose  of  attract- 
ing patronage.  The  Salesian  Brothers,  who  specialize  in  various 
forms  of  practical  education,  almost  invariably  include  in  their  school 
a  commercial  section.  Protestant  institutions,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  almost  all  important  centers,  possess  certain  distinct  advantages  for 
this  form  of  education,  in  that  they  are  usually  conducted  by  Eng- 
lish-speaking persons,  and  much  of  the  instruction  is  given  in  ttiis 
language.  English  is  everywhere  recognized  as  the  most  important 
language  for  business,  and  many  pupils  attend  these  schools  in  pref- 
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erence  to  others,  because  they  offer  exceptional  advantages  f(X  ac- 
quiring English  in  an  easy  and  practical  manner. 

General  atatus  of  commercial  education. — ^In  conclusion,  it  can  be 
stated  that  the  impulse  toward  commercial  education  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica is  very  marked.  It  is  one  more  manifestation  of  the  modem, 
practical  spirit  which  is  moving  in  these  countries.  Some  forms  of 
the  instruction  given  are  much  more  eificient  than  others.  When 
injected  into  an  already  overcrowded  and  uniform  secondary  cur- 
riculum and  confined  to  rudimentary  courses  it  can  accomplish  little 
good,  but  where  it  is  made  a  distinct  type  of  education,  whether  in 
separate  schools  or  in  a  separate  section  of  the  high  school,  it  has  its 
own  educative  and  utilitarian  value,  besides  tending  to  modernize 
methods  of  instruction  throughout  the  entire  institution. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

In  the  past  two  decades  Latin  America  has  shared  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  an  intensified  interest  in  scientific  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  and  in  agricultural  education  as  a  necessary  antecedent  to  better 
agricultural  conditions.  There  is  scarcely  a  country  in  Latin  America 
that  has  not  its  agricultural  college,  one  or  more  experiment  sta- 
tions, and  other  organized  agencies  for  the  dissemination  of  this 
branch  of  knowledge.  The  movement  has  resulted  from  two  causes. 
First,  the  general  advance  in  industrial  life  that  has  taken  place  at 
home;  and  second,  the  special  interest  in  agricultural  education  that 
has  developed  in  recent  times  in  Europe  and  North  America.  Better 
industrial  conditions  in  Latin  America  have  improved  the  markets 
for  agricultural  products  at  home,  and  increased  facilities  for  trans- 
portation by  land  and  by  sea  have  made  Latin- American  products 
a  large  factor  in  the  world's  markets.  It  became  worth  while,  there- 
fore, to  study  agriculture  with  a  view  to  improving  the  quality  and 
increasing  the  production.  The  example  of  the  great  agricultural 
nations  stimulated  the  movement.  As  stated  elsewhere,  the  Latin 
American  ardently  desires  for  his  country  the  best  and  most  pro- 
gressive things  of  the  world.  He  is  quick  to  adopt  a  new  idea,  a 
new  theory,  or  a  new  process.  Modern  agricultural  education  and 
experimentation  have  been  accepted,  therefore,  in  Latin  America 
with  the  same  fervor  as  elsewhere,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
conditions  are  less  favorable  for  their  practical  application.  Each 
South  American  nation,  with  the  exception  of  Ecuador  and  Vene- 
zuela, has  one  or  more  agricultural  college  for  advanced  study  in  this 
science.  Venezuela  has  recently  employed  a  European  specialist  to 
study  conditions  in  the  country  and  advise  the  form  of  agricultural 
education  best  suited  to  her  needs  and  capacity.^  The  smaller  coun- 
tries of  Central  America  content  themselves  with  elementary  forms 
of  agricultural  education  in  connection  with  the  primary  school,  but 
Honduras  has  recently  inaugurated  a  policy  of  extending  the  scope  of 
its  agricultural  instruction  and  of  fostering  in  an  especial  manner 
this  form  of  education.  Prior  to  1907  Mexico  had  only  a  moribund 
college  of  agriculture.    In  that  year  the  institution  was  reorganized, 

>  On  April  15,  1012,  a  decree  was  promulgated  establishtng  a  college  of  agriculture  and 
veterinary  science  in  Veneiuela.  The  location  of  the  institution  was  to  be  decided  bj  the 
National  Congress. 
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the  curriculum  changed,  the  plant  improved,  and  practice  joined 
with  theory.  The  enroUment  increased  manyfold  in  a  single  year. 
The  latest  available  statistics  give  330  students  in  agriculture  and  144 
in  veterinary  science.  Santo  Domingo  and  Haiti  each  has  a  secondary 
school  of  agriculture.  In  the  latter  country  it  is  combined  with  an 
industrial  school  called  Ecole  des  Sciences  Appliqii^es.  The  insti- 
tution is  a  private  foundation,  but  since  1905  has  received  an  annual 
governmental  subsidy.  The  course  of  study  in  agriculture  extends 
over  two  years  following  a  preparatory  year  in  general  scientific  sub- 
jects. The  school  possesses  a  plot  of  ground  for  practical  farming. 
Cuba  has  a  regular  agricultural  college,  which  forms  a  department  of 
the  University  of  Habana. 

At  different  epochs  during  the  nineteenth  century,  there  were 
sporadic  attempts  in  different  countries  of  South  America  to  estab- 
lish regular  agricultural  education.  However,  interest  soon  waned 
or  conditions  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  the  enterprise,  and 
it  was  not  until  late  in  the  century  that  any  permanent  institutions 
were  founded.  The  schools  that  exist  at  present  represent  two  dis- 
tinct categories  and  will  be  considered  separately. 

Agricultural  colleges. — The  higher  schools  can  be  designated  as 
agricultural  colleges,  since  they  are  on  the  same  plane,  as  far  as 
entrance  requirements  are  concerned,  as  the  professional  schools  of 
law,  engineering,  etc  Except  in  Argentina  the  agricultural  college 
does  not  form  a  part  of  the  university.  Elsewhere  it  is  an  inde- 
pendent institution,  and  instead  of  being  subject  to  the  ministry  of 
public  instruction,  it  is  responsible  to  the  department  of  agriculture. 
Some  institutions  were  of  college  rank  from  the  date  of  their  founda- 
tion, others  represent  a  gradual  evolution  from  a  primary  agricul- 
tural school  (Escuela  practica  de  agricultura). 

The  oldest  agricultural  college  of  South  America  is  the  Instituto 
Agricola  of  Chile,  founded  in  1876,  and  located  at  Santiago.  No 
other  permanent  foundation  of  college  grade  was  effected  until  1897, 
when  the  school  at  La  Plata  was  established  as  an  outgrowth  of 
the  practical  school  of  Santa  Catalina.  In  1905  it  was  incorporated 
into  the  University  of  La  Plata  as  a  faculty.  The  State  of  Sao 
Paulo,  in  Brazil,  established  its  college  at  Piracicaba  in  1900.  The 
college  of  Peru,  at  Lima,  was  definitively  organized  in  1901.  Uru- 
guay added  a  faculty  of  agriculture  to  the  university  of  Montevideo 
in  1906,  but  two  years  later  made  it  a  separate  institution.  The 
college  of  agriculture  in  Buenos  Aires  was  organized  in  1904,  and 
incorporated  into  the  university  in  1909  as  a  faculty  of  agriculture  and 
veterinary  science.  In  1910  Colombia  authorized  by  law  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  in  connection  with 
the  University  of  Cauca.  The  list,  as  now  constituted,  of  national 
colleges  of  agriculture  in  South  America  was  completed  in   1911 
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when  Bolivia  opened  one  at  Cochabamba  and  Brazil  began  the 
organization  of  a  national  institute  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  In  the  latter 
case  the  technical  courses  in  agriculture  were  removed  from  the 
engineering  school  and  transferred  to  a  new  plant  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city,  where  practical  application  can  be  combined  with  theo- 
retical instruction. 

With  the  exception,  therefore,  of  the  institute  of  Chile,  Latin- 
American  colleges  of  agriculture  are  of  very  recent  establishment. 
Since  it  was  a  new  form  of  education,  and  in  the  main  a  direct  im- 
portation from  Europe  and  North  America,  few  States  possessed 
the  personnel  required  for  directing  and  teaching  in  such  institu- 
tions. Often  the  first  principals  and  professors  were  brought  from 
Europe  or  the  United  States  and  many  faculties  still  contain  a  large 
number  of  foreigners.  Belgium  especially,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
cellent reputation  of  its  agricultural  schools,  has  furnished  a  large 
number  of  teacher^.  The  faculty  of  an  agricultural  college  in  South 
America  is  more  often  than  not  a  cosmopolitan  club.  It  is  not  un- 
usual to  find  representatives  from  a  half  dozen  different  nationali- 
ties. In  order  to  train  a  corps  of  native  principals  and  professors, 
the  States  have  granted  liberal  scholarships  for  study  abroad  in  this 
line  of  specialization.  Gradually  the  schools  are  filling  up  with 
native-born  teachers. 

Expenditures  for  agriculturaZ  colleges. — ^The  States  have  been 
lavish  in  their  expenditures  for  agricultural  education.  The  teach- 
ing staff,  so  largely  recruited  abroad,  is  of  itself  an  expensive  item. 
The  buildings  almost  everywhere  are  good,  built  expressly  for  the 
purposes  of  the  college,  and  furnished  in  a  modem  manner.  In  some 
the  classrooms  and  principal  laboratories  are  grouped  in  a  single 
large  structure;  in  others  each  department  has  its  own  pavilion. 
Some  of  the  large  buildings  are  palatial  in  appearance.  The  new 
central  hall  of  the  agricultural  faculty  of  the  University  of  La  Plata 
is  a  handsome  and  commodious  building,  as  it  stands  to-day,  while 
a  large  addition  yet  remains  unfinished.  The  school  at  Montevideo 
occupies  a  building  completed  only  three  years  ago,  which  is  a  model 
of  elegance  in  its  appearance  and  is  admirably  arranged  for  class 
and  laboratory  work.  The  school  at  Piracicaba  in  Brazil  is  a  veri- 
table paradise,  where  the  large  central  building  with  two  long  uncon- 
nected lateral  structures  faces  a  park  comprising  a  hundred  acres, 
filled  with  such  a  variety  and  luxuriance  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers 
as  only  a  tropical  landscape  can  produce.  Likewise  the  school  at 
Lima  is  beautifully  located,  with  adequate  buildings  for  the  school 
work  proper  and  four  special  laboratory  pavilions  for  the  use  of 
the  experimental  staff.  At  Buenos  Aires  the  school  is  located  in  the 
suburbs,  on  the  level  pampa  in  the  midst  of  fertile  fields.  The  build- 
ings are  all  pavilions,  a  half  dozen  in  number,  and  each  designed  for 
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a  special  department.  The  Agricultural  Institute  of  Chile  has  never 
had  a  building  of  its  own,  but  it  has  enjoyed  fairly  adequate  quarters 
in  one  wing  of  the  Natural  History  Museum.  Immediately  in  the 
rear  is  the  experiment  station  and  near  by  is  the  Pradical  School 
of  Agriculture.  Plans  have  been  perfected  whereby  the  institute 
will  have  in  the  near  future  other  and  more  commodious  buildings. 

In  the  matter  of  equipment,  the  different  States  have  exhibited 
great  liberality.  Nearly  every  school  possesses  a  large  farm  well 
provided  with  buildings,  machinery,  and  live  stock.  Laboratories 
are  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  instruction,  and  also  of  experimenta- 
tion when  this  function  has  been  combined  with  the  duties  of 
instruction. 

A  few  figures  may  not  be  amiss  to  prove  the  solicitude  shown 
everywhere  for  this  form  of  education.  The  aimual  budget  of  the 
school  at  Lima  is  upward  of  $50,000,  which  is  double  the  amount 
allotted  in  1902;  the  buildings  cost  $150,000.  The  budget  of  the 
Bolivian  school  is  $10,000;  that  of  the  Chilean  institute,  $20,000. 
This  relatively  small  amount  in  the  latter  case  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  includes  the  teaching  staff  only.  The  experimental  station  is  a 
different  organization,  and  so  is  the  practical  school  of  agriculture, 
although  both  institutions  are  located  in  the  Quinta  Normal  with 
the  agricultural  college.  In  1911  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires 
allotted  to  its  faculty  of  agriculture  and  veterinary  science  the  sum 
of  $180,000.  The  faculty  of  the  University  of  La  Plata  received  an 
even  greater  sum,  and,  in  addition,  the  Government  appropriated 
$120,000  for  new  buildings.  Uruguay  spent  in  the  years  1906-1908 
a  quarter  of  a  million  in  buildings  and  equipment  for  her  agricul- 
tural college,  and  is  now  erecting  a  new  plant  for  the  school  of  vet- 
erinary science,  which  will  cost  a  like  sum.  The  State  of  Sao  Paulo 
in  Brazil  appropriates  annually  more  than  $300,000  for  the  support 
of  agricultural  instruction  and  experimentation,  and  of  this  the 
college  at  Piracicaba  receives  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  thou- 
sand. In  the  year  that  agricultural  education  in  Mexico  was  reor- 
ganized, $125,000  was  spent  in  buildings,  repairs,  and  apparatus. 
The  University  of  Habana  has  recently  erected  a  handsome  building 
for  its  department  of  agriculture. 

Diasirmloprities  in  organization. — ^The  organization  of  the  agricul- 
tural college  in  its  relation  to  the  entire  State  educational  system 
presents  some  variations.  In  Argentina  it  forms,  together  with  the 
school  of  veterinary  science,  a  faculty  of  the  university  and  offers  two 
parallel  courses,  one  in  agriculture  and  one  in  veterinary  science. 
The  same  organization  was  effected  in  Uruguay,  but  after  two  years 
the  schools  were  separated  from  the  university  and  each  erected  into 
a  separate  institution.  In  their  new  locations  they  are  widely  sep- 
arated from  each  other.    In  Bolivia  both  schools  are  united  in  the 
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same  organization,  but  have  no  organic  connection  with  other  depart- 
ments of  higher  education.  A  similar  organization  prevails  in 
Mexico.  In  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Peru  practical  courses  in  veterinary 
medicine  are  included  in  the  agricultural  college. 

In  the  matter  of  experimentation  also  there  is  dissimilarity.  Some, 
by  reason  of  their  charters,  are  experiment  stations  at  the  same  time 
that  they  are  schools,  and  the  two  functions  are  carried  on  with  the 
same  equipment  and  by  the  same  personnel;  others  are  distinctly 
teaching  schools  in  which  experimentation  is  only  incidental.  Most 
States  founded  experiment  stations  before  agricultural  schools,  and 
the  experiment  station  frequently  remains  distinct  from  the  college. 
It  is  usually  administered  by  foreigners,  contracted  for  abroad  for 
this  particular  activity. 

Admission  reqmrements. — The  usual  scholastic  requirement  for 
admission  to  the  agricultural  college  is  the  certificate  of  having  com- 
pleted the  regular  secondary  education  or  an  examination  covering 
equivalent  studies.  Certain  States  grant  scholarships  of  sufficient 
value  to  cover*  practically  all  the  expenses  of  the  student.  In  such 
cases  the  examination  is  presumably  competitive.  In  a  few  colleges 
the  students,  both  State  scholars  and  students  who  pay,  room  and 
board  in  the  institution,  but  more  usually  the  college  is  a  day  school 
only.  Providing  a  college  home  and  granting  scholarships  have  come 
about  because  of  the  earnest  desire  of  the  States  to  encourage  agri- 
cultural studies. 

Curriculum. — ^The  course  of  study  almost  uniformly  covers  four 
years.  Not  infrequently  the  first  year  is  a  preparatory  course,  com- 
prising general  scientific  and  mathematical  studies,  but  without  tech- 
nical branches.  The  curricula  given  below  are  typical  and  show  the 
range  of  studies  and  the  order  in  which  they  are  presented.  The 
regular  curriculum  of  Piracicaba  is  preceded  by  a  "  preliminary 
course  "  of  one  year,  embracing  the  following  subjects :  Portuguese, 
French,  arithmetic,  elementary  algebra,  geography,  history  of  Brazil, 
geometry,  shop  and  field  work.  This  school  divides  its  year  into 
semesters,  and  the  subject  matter  is  more  subdivided.  The  student 
carries  fewer  subjects  at  a  time,  concentrates  his  attention,  and 
changes  many  classes  each  semester.  In  accordance  with  Brazilian 
law,  military  training  is  given  throughout  the  four  years. .  With  this 
explanation,  the  insertion  of  the  preliminary  year  in  the  table  of 
studies  is  unnecessary.  It  will  be  observed  that  two  schools  combine 
with  agriculture  practical  studies  in  veterinary  science.  The  college 
of  Montevideo  is  strictly  agricultural,  since  the  State  maintains  a 
separate  college  of  veterinary  medicine.  The  same  division  of  studies 
is  observed  at  La  Plata,  Buenos  Aires,  Mexico,  and  in  the  Bolivian 
college  at  Cochabamba.  The  great  stock-raising  countries  very  natur- 
ally give  particular  attention  to  veterinary  science,  while  in  the 
others  it  is  subordinate  to  general  agriculture.oigitizedbyGoOQlc 
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Typical  Cubricula  of  Aoricultubal  Colleges. 


Montevideo. 

Meteorology 

Cbeoiistry 

Botany 

Anatomy  and  physiology 

Geology  and  mineralogy 

General  zoology 

Mathematics  and  surreyln^ 

Drawing 


Agriculture 

Zootechnlcs 

Rural  economy 

Hygiene  and  prophylaxis 

Technology 

Mechanics 

Viticulture 


Agriculture 
Analytical  chemistry 
Geology  and  related  sdeoces 
Rural  engineering 
Applied  zoology 
Arboriculture 

Drawing  and  rural   architec- 
ture 


Agricultural  chemistry 
Microbiology     and     phytopa- 
thology 
Rural  economy 
Zootechnlcs 
Agricultural  mechanics 
Rural  leglalation 
Technology 


PISST   TBAB. 

Santiago  de  Chile, 

Physics 
Ohemistry 
Agricultural  botany 
Arithmetic  and  algebra 
Geology  and  mineralogy 
AgriculturaJ  zoology 
Geometry  and  trigonometry 
Drawing 


8SCOND   TSAR. 

General  agriculture 

Arboriculture  and  horticulture 

Agricultural  entomology 

Plant  physiology 

Animal  anatomy 

Zootechnlcs 

Topographyl 

Organic  chemistry 

Agriculture 

Drawing 


rODBTH   TSAR. 

Zootechnlcs  (special) 

Rural  economy  and  statistics 

Mechanics 

Hydraulics  and  constructions 

Applied  anaJjrtieal  chemistry 

Agricultural  technology 

Forestry 


THIRD   TEAR. 

Agriculture 
Viticulture 
Plant  pathology 
RuraJ  legislation 
General  zootechnlcs 
Political  economy 
Agricultural  technology 
Hydraulics  and  rural  construe^ 

tions 
Veterinary  clinics 
Applied  hygiene 


Piracicaba  (BrazU). 

(First  semester.) 

Elementary  physics  and  me- 
chanics 

Algebra  and  geom^ry 

(General  chemistry  and  miner- 
alogy 

Botany 

Zoology  (domeetic  animals) 

Animal  anatomy  and  physiol- 

Drawing 
Practical  field  work 

(Second  semester.) 

Hydrostatics     and     hydrody- 
namics 
Geometry  and  trigonometry 
Organic  chemistry 
Plant  physiology 
Domestic  animal? 
Drawing  and  carpentry 
Practical  field  work 


(First  semester.) 

Light,  heat,  and  sound 
Analytical     and     agricultural 

chemistry 
Microbiology 
Agricultural  geology  and  soil 

preparation 
Stock  breeding 
Surveying 

(Second  semester.) 

Etoctridty  and  climatology 
Analytical     and     agricultural 

chemistry 
Phytopathology  and  entomol- 

SoQ  preparation  and  crops 
Zootechnlcs  (special) 
Surveying 


(First  semester.) 

Agricultural  industries 

Farm  machinery 

Stock    feeding    and    poultry 

raising 
Horticulture  and  fruit  raising 
Agricultural  mechanics 
Political  economy 

(Second  semester.)  • 

Agricultural  Industries 

Forestry 

Rural  economy 

Zootechnlcs  (special  and  veter- 
inary) 

Practical  horticulture 

Apiculture 

Rural  constructions  (roads, 
drains,  etc.) 

Practical  work  on  the  farm 
and  in  creamery 
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Two  grades  of  titles. — Frequently  the  course  of  study  is  divided 
into  two  parts.  On  the  completion  of  the  first,  which  usually  com- 
prises two  or  three  years,  the  student  receives  the  certificate  of  skilled 
agriculturist  (agronomo  perito).  If  he  continues  and  c(»npletes 
the  entire  curriculum  he  becomes  an  agricultural  engineer  (ingeniero 
agronomo).  Some  sdiools  do  not  grant  the  final  degree  until  the 
candidate  has  spent  at  least  one  year  in  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion, during  which  time  he  prepares  an  original  scientific  paper  in 
some  special  field  of  agricultural  investigation. 

The  agricultural  career. — Many  students,  even  among  the  State 
scholars,  do  not  study  with  the  intention  of  devoting  themselves 
entirely  to  agriculture  as  a  profession.  As  has  been  remarked  in 
preceding  paragraphs,  scientific,  practical  studies  are  not  the  most 
highly  esteemed.  An  agricultural  graduate  is  easily  diverted  from 
the  vocation  of  agriculture  and  is  drawn  off  into  political  life  or 
into  governmental  bureaucracy.  This  is  all  the  more  c(Mnmon,  since 
the  patronage  of  the  agricultural  college  comes  not  so  much  from 
families  of  practical  farmers  as  from  the  wealthy  planters  who  give 
little  personal  attention  to  the  management  of  their  estates,  but 
intrust  them  to  a  hired  steward  (major-domo).  These  families  have 
long  furnished  the  political  leaders  of  the  country,  and  it  is  but 
natural  that  the  sons,  no  matter  whether  their  studies  have  been 
in  law,  agriculture,  engineering,  or  even  medicine,  should  maintain 
the  family  tradition  and  drift  into  politics.  This  condition  is,  how- 
ever, slowly  disappearing.  The  agricultural  college  is  beginning  to 
appeal  to  a  class  of  young  men  who  study  with  the  firm  intention 
of  following  the  profession.  When  they  do  not  possess  an  inde- 
pendent f(Mi:une  permitting  them  to  engage  in  agriculture  on  their 
own  account,  they  seek  employment  on  the  large  estates  as  managers, 
become  teachers  in  the  "practical  agricultural  schools,"  or  investi- 
gators in  the  experiment  stations. 

Primary  agricijltural  schools. — Besides  the  agricultural  college, 
which  is  a  school  of  university  rank,  there  exists  in  Latin  America 
another  type  of  agricultural  instruction  of  a  lower  grade  called  the 
escuela  praotica  de  agricidtura.  In  some  countries  it  was  the  first 
type  of  agricultural  instruction  introduced  and  preceded  the  col- 
lege; in  others  it  was  established  at  the  same  time  and  placed  along- 
side the  higher  institution.  In  many  ways  the  two  schools  mark  the 
sharp  distinctions  that  exist  in  the  Latin- American  social  structure. 
The  college  is  for  the  sons  of  gentlemen  whose  social  position  calls 
for  a  university  education,  which  may  be  taken  in  an  agricultural 
coUege,  providing  it  is  of  university  grade.  The  practical  school, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  for  the  sons  of  the  less  fortunate,  and  is  a  school 
of  a  lower  grade  both  scholastically  and  socially. 
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A.     AGRICULTURAL   SCHOOL,   PIRACICABA,   BRAZIL. 


B.     GENERAL    BITTENCOURT    INSTITUTE.    PARA,   BRAZIL. 
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.1.    GAME    or    SOCCER    AT    THE    AGRICULTURAL    COLLEGE,    PJHACICABA,    BRAZIL. 


B.     BOTANICAL    LABORATORY    IN    AGRICULTURAL    COLLEGE.    PIRACICABA,   BRAZIL. 
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A,     FACADE   OF   THE    RECiTATiON    HALL   OF    THE    INDIAN    SCHOOL    AT    LA    PA2. 
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5.     A    GROUP    OF    PUPILS    OF    THE    SAME    SCHOOL. 
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A.     AGRICULTURAL   SCHOOL.  SAYAGO.   URUGUAY. 


B.     SCHOOL    OF    ARTS    AND    TRADES.    LIMA.    PERU. 
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Nurnher  of  bcIiooIs. — ^The  practical  schools  are  not  limited  in 
number  as  are  the  agricultural  colleges.  In  those  countries  that 
have  made  or  are  making  the  greatest  strides  in  agriculture  they 
are  very  numerous.  Chile  has  seven;  Argentina,  three  special  and 
nine  general  schools,  with  six  others  in  process  of  organization.  In 
addition  many  Provinces  in  Argentina  maintain  their  own  local 
schools.  In  the  Brazilian  Federation  at  least  seven  States  have  one 
or  more  each ;  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  has  no  less  than  four.  Many 
States  maintain  also  model  farms.  The  Federal  Government  grants 
a  subsidy  to  every  State  or  municipality  that  maintains  an  experi- 
ment or  zootechnic  station.  In  the  reorganization  of  its  agricultural 
education  in  1907  Mexico  adopted  the  policy  of  founding  many 
regional  schools  of  practical  agriculture.  Cuba  has  undertaken  to 
maintain  a  school  farm  (granja  escuela)  in  each  of  her  six  Provinces. 
Peru  has  a  practical  school  in  connection  with  the  agricultural  col- 
lege at  Lima,  and  three  others  in  the  Provinces. 

The  advantage  of  this  type  of  agricultural  instruction  is  beyond  all 
question,  and  many  of  the  schools  are  doing  a  very  valuable  work. 
There  is,  however,  a  tendency  in  some  countries  to  increase  the  num- 
ber beyond  reasonable  boimds  and  to  establish  them  faster  than  they 
can  be  properly  equipped.  As  can  be  readily  imagined,  political  rea- 
sons are  often  the  cause.  It  is  a  school  for  the  sons  of  "  the  people," 
and  each  representative  wants  one  for  his  district. 

Physical  equipment, — ^The  plant  and  equipment  of  the  practical 
school  is  simple  and  modest,  as  indeed  it  should  be.  Nowhere  is  there 
the  magnificence,  the  palatial  buildings,  and  abundance  of  scientific 
apparatus  so  often  noticeable  in  the  agricultural  college.  The  farm 
is  of  varying  size,  but  always  ample.  Only  the  staple  crops  of  the 
region  in  which  the  school  is  located  are  cultivated.  Some  schools 
may  almost  be  said  to  devote  themselves  to  a  single  specialty,  such  as 
viticulture,  grains,  horticulture,  or  stock  raising,  and  forage  products. 
The  buildings  consist  of  the  necessary  farm  structures,  a  principal's 
home,  and  a  central  edifice  containing  the  offices,  classrooms,  dormi- 
tories, dining  hall,  and  culinary  department;  for  it  is  a  boarding 
school  in  which  the  great  majority  of  the  pupils  are  State  scholars, 
selected  from  the  different  administrative  districts  of  the  territory 
which  the  institution  serves.  The  boys  are  sons  of  the  managers  and 
overseers  of  the  large  estates  or  of  the  smaller  farmers.  The  last- 
named  class  is  much  the  smaller,  since  unfortunately  the  small  land- 
owner, cultivating  his  farm  with  his  own  hands,  is  the  exception 
in  most  parts  of  Latin  America.  Large  estates  supervised  by  over- 
seers are  the  rule.  The  furniture  and  equipment  of  the  classroom, 
dormitories,  and  culinary  department  are  always  simple,  sometimes 
even  crude.  A  part  of  the  products  of  garden  and  farm  is  used  in  the 
"—13 8 
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school ;  the  rest  is  sold.  When  the  management  is  good  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  expenses  of  the  institution,  including  the  pension 
of  the  students  and  resident  teachers,  can  be  met  by  the  products  of 
the  farm. 

Caurse  of  study. — ^The  curriculum  is  simple  and  is  designed  to  be 
especially  practical.  It  comprises  two  or  three  years.  Sometimes  a 
preparatory  year  is  prefixed;  in  other  schools  a  deficient  pupil  is 
required  to  repeat  the  first  year.  Nothing  is  required  for  admission 
beyond  elementary  instruction,  which  is  usually  interpreted  to  mean 
only  reading,  writing,  and  the  elements  of  arithmetic.  In  some 
schools  which  are  not  in  themselves  special  a  pupil  may  remain  a 
year  after  finishing  the  regular  course  in  order  to  perfect  himself  in 
some  .specialty.  During  this  year  his  work  is  wholly  practical.  The 
two  curricula  here  reproduced — Santa  Catilina  in  Argentina  and 
Santiago  de  Chile — represent  the  highest  type  of  the  practical  school 
of  agriculture.  The  former  is  a  dependency  of  the  University  of 
La  Plata  and  is  not  far  from  Buenos  Aires.  Smaller  provincial 
schools  would  show  lower  entrance  requirements  and  less  advanced 
studies  in  the  last  year.  In  the  Chilean  curriculum  the  hours  of 
theoretic  instruction  only  are  indicated,  but  the  time  devoted  to  prac- 
tical field  work  can  be  estimated  as  much  the  same  as  in  the  Argentine 
school.  The  term  of  the  Chilean  institution  comprises  three  and  one- 
half  years;  the  last  semester,  which  is  not  reproduced  here,  is  for 
the  most  part  a  continuation  of  the  technical  studies  begun  in  the 
third  year,  with  the  addition  of  zootechnics  and  further  studies  in 
practical  veterinary  science. 

CUBBICULA  OF  PRACTICAL  SCHOOLS  OF  AOBICULTUBE. 
FIRST   YEAR. 


Santa  Catalina. 

Hours  per  week. 

Applied  arithmetic  and  geometry 8 

EiementB  of  natural  Kciences 4 

Elements  of  physics 2 

Spanish 2 

Drawing H 

Laboratory  and  field  work 27 


Santiago  dc  Chile. 

Hours  per  week. 

Mathematics^ 3 

Spanish^ S 

Oymuastlc  exercises 2 

Religion. 1 

£l6ment8  of  physics _.  l 

Commercial  arithmetic. 2 

Drawing 3 

Foreign  language. 3 

Zootechnics 4 

Practical  veterinary  acfenoe. 3 


SECOND   YEAR. 


Agriculture.^ 8 

Klementa  of  chemistry 2 

Elements  of  practical  zootechnics 3 

Orchard  and  garden  products 2 

Arborinilture^ 3 

A vicniture  apiculture,  and  sericulture 2 

Drawing 2 

Laboratory  and  field  work S7 


Mathematics 3 

Spanish 3 

Gymnastic  exerrises.. 2 

Religion 1 

Elements  of  hygiene. l 

Ohemtetry..- 2 

Accounts 2 

Drawing— 1 

Foreign  language. 5 

Ollmatology 2 

Arboriculture  and  horticulture J 

Practical  agrlcultiire_ * 
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THIBD  TEAS. 


AgrlcaltUTe^ 2 

Rural  IndnstrieB^ S 

Ror al  constmctloDa  and  machines 2 

Aooounts  and  rural  economy 2 

Elements  of  practical  veterinary  Bclenoe 2 

ElonentB  of  a^cultural  chemiatry^ 2 

Drawing.. 2 

Laboratory  and  field  work- 27 


MathematloB- 2 

Spanish—. '2 

Gymnastic  exerciseeu 2 

Religion 1 

Accounts. 2 

Nivellisation  and  rural  constructions 2 

Drawing 1 

Foreign  language. 8 

Plant  pathology 3 

Viticulture. 8 

Winemaklng„ 3 

Agricultural  machines 8 

Other  types. — The  provincial  agricultural  institutes  in  both  Argen- 
tina and  Chile,  as  well  as  those  in  other  countries,  are  much  more 
elementary  in  character  than  those  whose  curricula  have  been  given. 
In  Argentina,  where  there  are  two  types  of  primary  agricultural  edu- 
cation, the  general  and  the  special,  the  elementary  and  practical  char- 
acter of  the  former  is  especially  marked.  Theoretical  instruction  is 
limited  to  six  hours  per  week.  The  rest  of  the  student's  time  is  spent 
in  work  in  field  and  garden.  The  special  schools,  on  the  other  hand, 
give  considerable  time  to  class  and  laboratory  work.  They  are  three 
in  number — Cordoba,  for  agriculture  and  stock  raising;  Mendoza,  for 
viticulture ;  and  Tucuman,  with  two  distinct  specialties,  arboriculture 
and  the  sugar  industry.  Each  of  these  institutions  has  a  three-year 
course  in  addition  to  a  preparatory  year,  and  the  curriculum  includes 
such  general  scientific  studies  as  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  geology, 
bacteriology,  plant  pathology,  etc.,  besides  courses  in  drawing, 
mathematics,  and  French.  Entrance  requirements  are  also  greater 
than  in  the  other  class  of  schools  and  presuppose  the  entire  ele- 
mentary school  curriculum.  In  fact,  these  special  schools  are  but  a 
reduced  model  of  the  agricultural  college,  with  all  the  practical  and 
much  of  the  theoretical  work  directed  toward  a  single  specialization. 

Indian  schools. — In  those  countries  in  which  the  native  Indian  tace 
still  forms  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  population,  the  practi- 
cal agricultural  school  assmnes  a  different  organization,  in  which 
agricultural  training  is  only  an  incident — ^important,  it  is  true,  but 
after  all,  only  an  incident — ^in  the  general  plan  of  instruction.  The 
Indian  is  notably  conservative.  He  clings  conscientiously  to  the 
customs  of  his  ancestors.  He  not  only  spurns  the  intellectual  civili- 
zation of  the  white  race,  but  he  prefers  his  own  traditional  methods 
of  agriculture  and  industry.  In  the  few  countries  in  which  he  has 
remained  dominant  he  cultivates  the  soil  with  the  same  crude  imple- 
ments and  according  to  the  same  primitive  methods  that  were  in 
vogue  at  the  time  of  the  conquest.  He  has  adopted  no  new  indus- 
tries, and  what  renders  his  assimilation  still  more  difficult  is  the  fact 
that  he  often  retains  his  native  dialect,  and  learns  and  uses  Spanish 
only  when  circumstances  actually  force  him  to  make  this  concession. 
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In  recent  years  a  heroic  effort  has  been  made  in  States  like  Bolivia 
and  Guatemala  to  penetrate  this  crust  of  Indian  conservatism  and  to 
bring  the  native  population  into  touch  with  modern  civilization  by 
the  establishment  of  special  Indian  schools,  called  Escuelas  de  Indi- 
genas.  The  object  of  these  institutions  is  threefold — to  teach  the 
national  language,  to  create  a  class  of  artisans,  and  to  inculate 
modem  methods  of  agriculture,  with  the  idea  that  the  pupils  will 
become  in  their  native  villages  schoolmasters  and  missionaries  of 
modern  civilization. 

The  studies  of  the  school  correspond  to  the  triple  purpose  of  the 
institution.  Primary  subjects  are  taught  more  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  Spanish  than  for  the  subjects  themselves.  Great  emphasis 
is  laid  on  manual  training  and  elementary  agriculture.  The  cur- 
riculum extends  over  three  or  four  years.  The  pupils  are  State 
scholars  and  live  in  the  school.  This  enforced  separation  from  their 
families  and  Indian  life,  together  with  the  constant  association  with 
the  white  man's  civilization,  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  system.  By 
these  means  it  is  hoped  to  teadi  him  the  language  and  to  convince 
him  that  there  are  more  efficient  methods  of  agriculture  and  industry 
than  those  in  vogue  in  his  native  village. 

An  agricultural  normal  school. — ^Another  form  of  systematic  prac- 
tical instruction  in  agriculture  is  the  new  type  of  normal  school 
evolved  in  Argentina  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  rural  schools. 
This  school  has  already  been  described  in  detail  in  the  chapter  on 
normal  education,  and  is  mentioned  here  only  for  the  sake  of  com-, 
pleteness  and  to  emphasize  its  importance  as  an  agency  fcH*  the  dis- 
semination of  scientific  agricultural  knowledge.  The  introduction 
of  elementary  agriculture  into  the  rural  school  program  is  favored 
evei*ywhere.  The  usefulness  of  the  study  depends  almost  entirely  on 
the  character  of  the  instruction,  and  requires  of  the  rural  teacher  a 
very  different  preparation  from  what  he  has  hitherto  received.  The 
special  normal  school,  founded  by  the  Province  of  Parana,  is  becom- 
ing a  model  for  other  provinces  of  Argentina,  and  is  a  distinct  ad- 
vance in  general  agricultural  education,  as  it  prepares  tea(5hers  who 
can  make  the  elementary  agricultural  program  of  the  rural  school  a 
vital  part  of  the  system  and  not  a  mere  incident, 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 
INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

Interest  in  industrial  education  has  increased  steadily  in  Latin 
America  during  the  past  thirty  or  forty  years.  In  the  higher  forms 
this  has  been  evidenced  by  the  change,  in  name  or  in  fact,  of  the 
Fcumltad  de  ciencias  exactas  into  the  school  of  engineering;  in  the 
lower  forms  by  the  establishment  and  constant  improvement  of  State- 
supported  trade  schools.  If  their  success  has  not  been  uniform, 
it  is  not  due  to  lack  of  governmental  encouragement,  but  rather  to 
the  peculiar  and  often  unpropitious  conditions  with  which  they  had 
to  contend.  In  both  faculties  and  lower  schools  the  first  directors 
and  professors  were  very  commonly  foreigners.  As  it  was  a  new 
type  of  instruction,  it  was  felt  that  local  talent  was  neither  suflBciently 
expert  nor  properly  cognizant  of  the  aims  and  methods  of  this  class 
of  schools,  and  Europe  was  called  upon  for  skilled  men  to  introduce 
and  develop  the  purely  technical  branches  of  the  new  education.  The 
foreigner  always  labors  at  a  disadvantage.  The  language  is  at  first 
a  serious  handicap,  but  much  more  serious  is  his  ignorance  of  local 
conditions,  habits  of  thought,  hereditary  prejudice,  and  public  senti- 
ment. In  this  particular  instance  he  was  at  the  additional  disad- 
vantage of  being  called  to  organize  and  further  a  type  of  studies 
generally  regarded  as  menial  by  those  who  laid  claim  to  social  or 
intellectual  distinction.  In  many  cases,  too,  the  time  was  not  ripe  for 
the  introduction  of  the  industrial  school. 

Progress  in  indtistrial  education. — ^Hampered  as  it  was  by  tradi- 
tional prejudices  in  education  and  by  an  insufficient  demand  for  its 
product,  industrial  education  in  Latin  America  has  prospered  very 
unequally.  In  those  countries  where  industrial  progress  has  been 
most  marked  the  industrial  schools,  high  and  low,  have  come  into 
public  favor  and  have  taken  high  rank. 

In  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires  the  engineering  school  enrolls 
annually  eight  or  nine  hundred  students,  and  in  numbers  is  now  third 
in  the  university  faculties.  The  engineering  schools  of  Santiago, 
Montevideo,  Lima,  and  Sao  Paulo  show  a  proportionate  increase  in 
students  and  a  growing  prominence  as  compared  with  the  other  prp- 
fessional  faculties.^ 

^For  detailed  Information  concerning  engineering  Bchools,  their  conrses  of  study, 
equipment,  etc.,  the  reader  Is  referred  to  Chapter  VIII,  where  they  are  considered  as  a 
part  of  the  university  system.  ^  r 
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Elementary  industrial  schools. — ^This  chapter  is  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  lower  forms  of  industrial  education.  Such  insti- 
tutions are  to  be  found  not  only  in  the  capitals  and  larger  cities,  but 
in  many  smaller  towns  as  well.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  the  more 
industrial  nations,  and  if  perchance  the  State  or  local  government 
has  not  established  the  school,  the  field  is  often  occupied  by  the  teach- 
ing orders,  especially  by  the  Salesian  Brothers,  who  make  a  specialty 
of  agricultural,  industrial,  commercial,  and  the  more  practical  types 
of  education.  The  State  industrial  school  for  boys  is  most  commonly 
designated  as  La  escuela  de  artes  y  oficios;  and  the  type  of  organiza- 
tion varies  but  little,  except  that  in  some  countries  it  is  in  whole  or  in 
part  a  boarding  school,  in  others  a  day  school  only.  Instruction 
everywhere  is  practically  free.  Even  the  materials  used  in  the  work- 
shops are  furnished  by  the  Government,  which,  however,  is  reim- 
bursed, in  part  at  least,  for  this  outlay  from  the  sale  of  manufactured 
articles.  In  addition,  the  State  offers  a  certain  number  of  scholarships 
to  poor  boys.  In  the  boarding  schools  these  are  given  in  the  form  of 
board  and  lodging  in  the  school  itself.  Almost  everywhere  the  in- 
dustrial school  is  well  equipped  in  the  matter  of  buildings.  The  very 
nature  of  the  institution,  with  its  laboratory  instruction,  necessitates 
special  buildings;  and  while  primary,  secondary,  or  even  higher 
schools  may  be  lodged  in  remodeled  houses.  La  escuela  de  artes  y 
o-ficios  usually  has  the  honor  and  advantage  of  possessing  its  own 
building,  designed  especially  for  its  peculiar  needs  and  uses. 

In  some  places  the  industrial  school  was  originally  established  as 
a  penal  institution  for  boys — a  reform  school ;  but  this  type  has  now 
disappeared.  The  industrial  feature  may  be  continued  in  penal 
institutions,  but  the  escuela  de  artes  y  oflcios  is  simply  a  school  and 
nothing  more. 

In  grade  it  corresponds  to  the  upper  classes  of  the  primary  school. 
Pupils  are  expected  to  be  able  to  read,  write,  and  perform  the  simple 
operations  of  arithmetic  before  being  admitted,  but  as  industrial 
training  is  the  principal  feature  of  the  school  boys  are  frequently 
received  who  are  deficient  in  the  ccmmion  branches  and  special  classes 
are  formed  for  them.  Instruction  in  nontechnical  studies  is  given 
throughout  the  entire  course  and  includes  the  mother  tongue,  geog- 
raphy, local  history,  and  arithmetic.  A  prominent  subject  is  draw- 
ing, both  free-hand  and  mechanical,  but  this  becomes  almost  technical 
on  account  of  its  immediate  application  to  the  trades.  The  length 
of  the  course  of  study  varies  but  slightly  in  different  countries,  the 
extremes  being  three  and  five  years.  One-half  the  day  is  devoted 
to  the  primary  academic  studies  mentioned  above  and  the  other  half 
to  work  in  the  shop. 

Training  for  the  trades. — ^Notwithstanding  the  time  given  to 
academic  branches,  La  escuela  de  artes  y  oflcios  is  in  its  organiza- 
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tion  and  purpose  a  trades  school  and  not  a  manual  training  school. 
Shopwork  is  not  arranged  to  afford  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
manual  arts  or  to  give  a  general  training.  It  is  specialized  from 
the  very  first,  and  the  pupil  is  assigned  immediately  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  certain  trade.  Later  he  may  pass  to  another  shop  and 
acquire  an  allied  trade.  The  number  and  class  of  handicrafts  vary 
according  to  the  importance  of  the  school  and  the  character  of  local 
industries.  All  schools  teach  carpentry,  tailoring,  shoemaking, 
blacksmithing,  and  furniture  making;  the  more  pretentious  may 
include  engraving,  electrical  construction,  machinery,  and  industrial 
chemistry.  A  great  many  teach  printing  and  bookbinding,  and  some 
of  these  shops  are  in  reality  Government  printing  offices  from  which 
are  issued  a  considerable  part  of  the  State  publications.  The  fur- 
niture shop  is  also  utilized  for  the  manufacture  of  school  desks  and 
office  equipment  for  other  State  institutions. 

Equipment. — ^The  shops  are  usually  well  supplied  with  machinery 
and  tools;  in  some  the  equipment  exceeds  even  the  needs  of  the  insti- 
tution. Organically  the  shops  are  the  central  feature  of  the  indus- 
trial school  and  shop  practice  the  chief  business  of  the  pupils.  Some 
industrial  schools,  however,  have  deviated  from  their  original  purpose 
and  have  assumed  the^haracter  of  engineering  schools  or  elementary 
academies  of  fine  arts,  although  the  pupils,  on  account  of  their 
meager  preparation,  were  not  well  fitted  for  such  studies. 

Students. — The  patronage  of  the  escuela  de  artes  y  oficios  comes 
entirely  fpom  the  artisan  classes  of  society.  The  strong  social  distinc- 
tions that  exist  everywhere  in  Latin  America  separate  sharply  manual 
from  other  vocations,  and  in  those  countries  where  modern  industrial- 
ism has  made  the  least  inroads  the  skilled  mechanic  enjoys  little,  if 
any,  social  advantage  over  the  common  workman.  This  condition 
of  affairs  explains  the  fact  that  many  pupils  discontinue  their  trades, 
and,  taking  adva;ntage  of  the  academic  instruction  received  in  the 
schools,  adopt  some  other  occupation,  preferring  humble  clerical  posts 
to  more  lucrative  positions  in  the  trades.  This  is  a  condition  that  will 
disappear  in  time,  and  it  has  already  partially  disappeared  from 
those  districts  where  industrial  activities  have  become  prominent. 

The  school  at  Santiago  de  Chile. — ^The  central  industrial  school  of 
Chile,  located  at  the  capital,  and  the  chain  of  Federal  institutions  in 
the  larger  cities  of  Argentina  are  of  a  distinctly  higher  type.  The 
school  of  Santiago  bears  the  same  common  name,  but  its  equipment 
and  instruction  are  much  superior  to  those  of  the  ordinary  escuela  de 
artes  y  oficios.  It  comprises  under  one  management  two  separate 
divisions — the  day  school  and  the  boarding  school ;  the  former  of  two 
years,  the  latter  of  three  and  four.  The  two  institutions  have  sep- 
arate classrooms  and  are  entirely  segregated.  Only  the  shops  are 
common  to  both  divisions,  but  even  here  the  pupils  never  meet,  since 
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one  section  uses  the  shops  in  the  forenoon  and  the  other  in  the  after- 
noon. The  character  of  the  divisions  is  quite  different.  The  day 
pupils  are  distinctly  trades  pupils.  They  come  from  artisan  families, 
and  their  object  is  solely  to  learn  more  or  less  thoroughly  a  single 
trade.  They  very  rarely  complete  the  entire  course,  but  leave  the 
school  as  soon  as  they  can  profitably  enter  upon  their  vocation.  This 
section  corresponds  closely  to  the  ordinary  industrial  school  as 
described  in  preceding  paragraphs. 

The  other  section  constitutes  the  real  school,  an  institution  higher 
in  rank  than  the  escuela  de  artes  y  oficios^  and  lower  than  the  engi- 
neering school.  It  might  be  termed  a  practical  school  of  engineering 
of  the  second  grade.  The  pupils  are  State  scholars,  drawn  from  all 
Provinces  in  proportion  to  the  population,  and  selected  through  a 
modified  form  of  competitive  examination.  They  must  have  com- 
pleted the  full  course  of  elementary  instruction,  or  its  equivalent,  and 
their  preparation  at  entrance  is  therefore  much  in  advance  of  that  of 
pupils  in  the  day  section  or  of  those  in  the  provinicial  industrial 
schools.  During  their  residence  they  are  under  strict,  almost 
militar}',  discipline,  and  their  energies  and  attention  are  directed 
steadily  to  the  work  of  the  school.  In  fact,  they  are  civilian  soldiers 
preparing  for  posts  of  responsibility  in  the  national  railways  and 
other  State-controlled  industries.  While  great  numbers  of  the  grad- 
uates are  absorbed  by  governmental  activities,  they  are  free  to  enter 
private  industries.  The  only  obligation  assumed  at  the  time  of 
accepting  the  State  scholarship  is  to  continue  their  studies^  through- 
out the  entire  course  of  three  and  four  years.  If  for  any  reason  they 
do  not,  the  State  must  be  reimbursed  by  the  student  or  his  bonds- 
man. The  division  of  the  course  into  three  and  four  years  is  effected 
in  a  unique  and  interesting  fashion.  During  the  first  year  the 
studies  and  shopwork  are  the  same  for  all  pupils.  At  the  end  of 
this  period  the  most  apt  are  put  into  a  section  that  continues  its 
studies  for  three  years  more,  of  which  the  last  is  devoted  to  real 
engineering  subjects  of  an  elementary  and  essentially  practical 
nature.  The  less  proficient  pupils  are  restricted  to  a  shorter  course 
which  excludes  technical  studies  and  prepares  especially  for  certain 
trades.  Both  sections,  however,  pass  through  the  wood  and  iron 
working  shops,  and  thus  secure  a  more  general  manual  training  than 
that  offered  in  the  strictly  trade  school. 

Curriculum. — The  academic  studies  of  the  first  year  are  elementary, 
comprising  commercial  arithmetic,  Spanish,  penmanship,  and  draw- 
ing. The  four-year  course  continues  as  follows:  Second  year,  ele- 
mentary algebra  and  geometry,  drawing,  hygiene,  and  English ;  third 
year,  descriptive  geometry,  mechanics  and  graphical  statics,  machine 
design,   elements  of   industrial   physics,   chemistry,   and   English; 
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fourth  year,  mechanics  and  graphical  statics,  machine  construction, 
machine  desi^,  elements  of  resistance  of  materials,  and  English. 

Shop  practice  in  the  first  year  is  in  wood ;  in  the  second,  forging 
and  foundry ;  in  the  third  and  fourth,  mechanical  and  electrical. 

The  three-year  students  pursue  practically  the  same  academic 
studies,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  fourth  year  English  and 
mechanics,  and  their  shopwork  does  not  include  mechanics. 

Pupils  in  the  day  section  spend  seven  hours  daily  in  the  school, 
four  in  elementary  academic  studies  and  three  in  the  shops.  They 
have  the  opportunity  of  learning  any  one  of  a  half  dozen  mechanical 
trades. 

History. — The  institution  at  Santiago  has  had  a  long  and  honor- 
able history,  and  to  it  is  due  in  no  small  measure  the  industrial  prog- 
ress of  Chile.  It  was  established  in  1849  and  began  with  24  pupils. 
At  present  there  are  300  State  scholars  in  the  three  and  four  year 
courses  and  100  in  the  two-year  day-school  course.  The  buildings 
are  valued  at  $176,000  and  the  shop  equipment  at  $75,000.  In  dif- 
ferent local  and  international  expositions  the  school  has  received  22 
medals  and  36  diplomas  of  merit.  Besides  the  usual  wood  and 
iron  working  shops,  it  maintains  others  for  boiler  making,  bronze 
work,  electricity,  and  mechanics. 

Industrial  education  in  Argentina. — Argentina  has  planned  to 
found  and  equip  high-grade  industrial  schools  in  all  the  great 
centers.  Already  five  such  schools  have  been  established — one  each 
in  the  following  cities:  Buenos  Aires,  Rosario,  Santa  Fe,  La  Plata, 
and  Salta.  The  institutions  all  bear  the  name  of  Escuela  Industrial 
de  la  Naci6n,  indicating  that  they  are  creations  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  independent  of  the  Province  in  which  they  may  be 
located.  As  a  result  of  their  national  character  they  are  of  uniform 
grade,  although  they  may  specialize  in  the  industries  most  important 
to  the  locality.  Entrance  requirements,  the  academic  branches  of 
the  curricula,  and  the  length  of  term  are  uniform.  Several  parallel 
courses  of  study  are  offered,  the  number  varying  with  the  size  and 
resources  of  the  school.  The  institution  at  the  capital  offers  four — 
general  mechanics,  electricity,  industrial  chemistry,  and  general 
industry.  Below  is  given  the  curriculum  and  distribution  of  hours 
for  each  of  the  six  years  of  the  course  in  general  mechanics.  The 
other  courses  are  of  equal  length  and  contain  an  equal  amount  of 
practical  work. 
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Curriculum  of  industrial 

schools  of  Argentina, 

Hours  per  week. 

Subjecti  of  Inftmetlon. 

Writ 
year. 

Second 
year. 

Third 
year. 

Fourth 
year. 

Fifth 
year. 

Sixth 
year. 

Mother  tongue. _ 

1 


8 

1 

Penfnnniihip . .     . 

3 

Hletory  and  ceoffraDhy 

Natural  science _  . 

2 

4 
« 

4 

FrM.h»iH)  drawing 

4 
8 

Matlwmatk»...nT. 

Geoin«trii>Ai  drnurfng  and  ilefoiptlve  ffeometrr. 

8 

M«i4ilnA  dff^flrnf . . .  .7.   ^^                         "              ' 

8 
3 

0 

Obemical  tecfinology ^ .            

Pbyiloa. r.'. ' 

8 

4 
8 

GrAphk*Ai  «tAt(M  and  retlf tanee  of  materf all            i 

8 

Mechanics  and  applied  kinematics _    ' 

2 
8 

Machinery 1 

8 

Oonstmctlons ! ' 

4 

HydrauUcs _ ' 

2 
8 
2 

RlectrotMhnlni .       .,.            ^                         ,..   ' .,. 

3 

Heat  and  its  applications  to  industry 

2 

Photography ' ' ' 

2 

Po^ttwiplng .X                                     1 

8 


Commercial  law  and  indus^alicglsiation.r.            



2 

Mechanical  and  metallurgical  technology 

8 
4 

1 

Oarrylng  machinery,  cranes,  etc 7.'. 

UydfauDc  machintf  y .' 

3 

0 

Sbopwork ...* 

12 

12 

11 

10 

8 

8 

Total 

» 

8G 

88 

86 

42 

41 

The  studies  in  all  courses  are  practically  uniform  during  the  first 
three  years,  and  not  only  is  this  .true  of  the  academic  portion  of  the 
curriculum  but  also  of  the  practical  exercises.  Regular  progressive 
shopwork  in  wood  and  iron  precedes  specialization.  This  policy  de- 
termines the  character  of  the  institution  and  makes  it,  like  the  Chilean 
school  at  Santiago,  a  type  of  practical  engineering  college.  In  fact,  a 
graduate  of  the  school  may  enter  the  second  year  of  a  faculty  of 
engineering.  In  the  smaller  schools^  that  can  not  offer  as  many 
specialties,  the  uniform  course  may  extend  over  as  many  as  four  years. 
The  foreign  language  elected  is  usually  French,  on  account  of  its 
ease  for  a  pupil  whose  mother  tongue  is  Spanish  and  on  account  of 
the  greater  proficiency  that  can  be  acquired  in  a  given  time. 

Tuition  fees  and  scholars/dps. — Instruction  is  not  entirely  gratu- 
itous, but  the  fees  are  so  small  as  to  be  merely  nominal.  It  is  an 
educational  policy  in  Argentina  to  impose  a  trifling  tuition  charge  in 
all  schools,  even  in  the  primary,  where  attendance  is  compulsory.  It 
is  argued  that  the  amount  is  so  small  that  it  never  constitutes  a  hard- 
ship, but  that,  small  as  it  is,  it  makes  both  pupil  and  parent  feel  a 
greater  interest  in  the  school.  Even  a  small  contribution  creates  u 
sense  of  ownership,  a  desire  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  a  determination  to  profit  by  the  outlay. 

Another  national  educational  policy  in  Argentina  forbids  a  board- 
ing department  in  State  schools  of  any  grade.  The  industrial  schools 
are  therefore  day  schools  only,  and  there  are  no  national  scholarships. 
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However,  the  Province  in  which  the  Sjchool  is  located  sometimes  grants 
to  boys  who  live  in  other  towns  scholarships  sufficient  to  cover  actual 
living  expenses. 

Buildings  and  equipment. — ^While  the  curricula,  entrance  require- 
ments, and  policy  of  all  the  federal  industrial  schools  are  uniform, 
in  material  equipment  they  are  at  present  very  unequal.  The  school 
of  Rosario  occupies  modest  and  totally  inadequate  buildings,  orig- 
inally constructed  for  other  purposes.  Congress  has,  however,  voted 
funds  for  the  erection  of  new  and  specially  designed  buildings,  and 
in  a  year  or  two  the  present  unfavorable  conditions  will  be  eliminated. 
In  the  matter  of  equipment  also  the  smaller  schools  suffer  in  com- 
parison with  the  institution  at  the  capital,  and  this  is  but  a  corollary 
to  the  inadequficy  of  buildings.  Machinery  and  laboratories  can  not 
be  installed  when  floor  space  is  wanting,  and  the  lack  of  proper  build- 
ings is  an  excuse  for  not  providing  funds  for  improvement  of  the 
shops.  However,  the  smaUer  schools  are  steadily  increasing  their 
facilities  and  improving  their  work.  The  general  policy  of  the  fed- 
eral schools  is  to  be  really  practical  in  their  training,  and  this  policy 
is  the  more  vigorously  adhered  to  since  the  large  central  institution 
ajb  the  capital  sets  a  standard  of  efficiency  and  methods  to  which  aU 
the  others  aspire.  This  prevents  the  more  poorly  equipped  from 
lapsing  into  mere  theoretical  instruction.  Good  use  is  made  of  the 
facilities  and  equipment  they  possess,  and,  as  the  basic  shopwork  for 
all  pupils  is  the  same,  better  general  training  can  be  effected  with 
meager  facilities  than  if  specialization  came  earlier. . 

The  school  at  Buenos  Aires. — In  marked  contrast  to  the  limited 
facilities  of  the.  smaller  schools  are  the  magnificent  quarters  and 
thorough  equipment  of  the  great  institution  at  the  capital.  .  Covering 
an  entire  block,  three  stories  in  front  containing  offices,  classrooms, 
laboratories,  and  library,  and  one  story  in  the  rear  occupied  by  the 
shops,  the  building  is  a  splendid  tribute  to  the  spirit  of  modem 
industrialism  which  is  pervading  Argentina  of  to-day.  Class- 
rooms, laboratories,  and  shops  are  well  equipped.  Nearly  all  the 
furniture  in  the  building  was  made  in  the  shops,  and  much  of  the 
machinery  was  likewise  constructed  in  the  school. 

Six  hundred  and  sixty-five  students  were  matriculated  in  1911. 
The  high  standard  required  and  the  ease  with  which  pupils  with  a 
modicum  of  industrial  training  can  find  ready  employment  in  local 
industries  tend  to  deplete  the  upper  classes.  Five-sixths  of  the  entire 
enrpllment  is  found  in  the  first  three  years.  Discipline  both  in  class 
and  shop  is  rigid.  The  laissez  faire  m^thod  of  university  life  is  not 
imitated  here.  Regular  attendance  is  insisted  upon.  Written  monthly 
examinations  are  given  on  all  subjects,  and  these  count  equally  with 
the  final  oral  examination  toward  determining  the  student's  annual 
classification.    A  certain  imusual  rule  of  administration  is  not  with- 
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out  merit:  A  student  who  fails  one  year  is  not  debarred  from  re- 
enroUment,  but  must  pay  double  fees. 

The  desire  of  the  Government  to  encourage  industrial  education  is 
proved  by  the  liberal  appropriations.  In  1911  the  five  schools  re- 
ceived $400,000,  of  which  half  went  to  the  school  of  Buenos  Aires- 

Industrial  schools  for  women. — ^Industrial  education  for  women  is 
also  widespread  in  Latin  America.  Besides  the  regular  industrial 
schools,  instruction  in  household  arts  is  given  in  all  good  normal 
schools  for  girls,  although  in  many,  for  lack  of  appliances,  there  are 
no  practical  courses  in  cooking.  This  feature  of  the  normal  school 
can  not,  however,  be  termed  industrial  education  in  the  strictest  sense, 
since  it  is  designed  solely  for  reproduction  on  a  reduced  scale  in  the 
primary  grades.  However,  it  is  a  powerful  influence  for  the  popu- 
larization of  the  importance  of  practical  things  in  the  life  of  women 
and  for  ennobling  manual  labor  is  general. 

All  the  southern  nations  of  South  America,  and  some  in  the  north 
and  in  Central  America,  have  established  special  schools  for  the 
industrial  education  of  girls.  The  Argentine  Federal  Government 
maintains  no  less  than  five  in  the  national  capital  and  five  more  in 
the  Provinces.  Some  Provinces  maintain  schools  of  their  own.  In 
Chile  28  schools  have  been  organized,  besides  the  normal  industrial 
institute  at  Santiago,  which  is  at  the  head  of  the  system  and  supplies 
teachers  for  the  technical  branches.  The  Chilean  Government  ex- 
pends annually  $200,000  on  its  industrial  schools  for  girls.  This  form 
of  education  appeals  also  to  private  benefactions  and  to  religious 
societies.  In  many  States  schools  have  been  founded  and  are  main- 
tained by  these  agencies  with  the  help  of  subsidies  from  the  Govern- 
ment. The  large  number  of  industrial  schools  for  girls.  State  and 
private,  in  many  countries  indicates  that  a  decided  social  revolution 
is  in  progress  in  Latin  America.  The  sphere  of  woman  is  no  longer 
limited  to  her  own  household  or  to  domestic  service,  which  was  for  so 
long  her  traditional  place  in  Latin  civilization.  In  many  countries 
of  Latin  America  she  has  entered  business  and  industrial  occupatitHis, 
not  to  the  same  extent,  it  is  true,  as  in  the  United  States,  but  in 
recent  years  the  movement  has  been  greatly  accelerated. 

Dif  event  types. — ^The  industrial  school  for  girls  is  known  in  differ- 
ent countries  by  different  names,  as  Escuela  profesional  de  ninas^  or 
de  rmijeres;  Escuela  de  artes  femenUes;  Escuela  practica  de  tdnas. 
The  difference  is  not  wholly  one  of  name.  There  are  two  scnnewhat 
different  types  of  institutions,  and  the  same  type  in  different  coun- 
tries is  not  always  designated  by  the  same  name.  In  one  the  trades 
feature  is  especially  emphasized;  in  the  other  a  complete,  rounded 
training  in  household  arts  is  the  aim.  Tho  one  is  a  professional 
school  for  women;  the  other  a  girls'  manual  training  sk^ooI.  The 
distinctive  aims  of  the  two  types  are  not  incompatible,  although  the 
spirit  of  the  institutions  may  be  quite  different.    Both  offer  oppor- 
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tunity  for  learning  the  most  common  trades,  and  both  likewise  afford 
a  general  training  in  household  arts. 

In  the  trades  school  the  pupil  enters  at  once  upon  the  study  of 
any  one  particular  line  of  work  which  she  may  choose  and  for  which 
she  is  prepared.  Often  she  studies  tw^o  allied  trades.  There  is  no 
fixed  length  of  curriculum.  When  the  student  has  mastered  a  trade 
she  receives  a  certificate  of  competency.  This  may  be  won  in  a  single 
year  if  the  student  is  intelligent,  quick  to  learn,  and  confines  herself 
to  a  single  subject.  As  it  is  more  usual,  however,  to  combine  two 
allied  trades,  two  and  even  three  years  may  be  necessary  to  win  the 
certificate.  The  trades  commonly  taught  are  dressmaking,  millinery, 
and  tailoring.  Practical  cooking  is  offered  wherever  the  State  can 
be  induced  to  furnish  the  necessary  facilities. 

The  girls'  manual  training  school,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  fixed 
curriculum  covering  usually  three  years,  and  the  diploma  is  granted 
only  to  those  pupils  who  complete  the  entire  course.  In  other 
respects  the  two  types  of  schools  have  much  in  common.  The- 
entrance  requirements,  as  in  the  corresponding  school  for  boys, 
include  only  the  rudiments  of  a  primary  education.  A  minimum 
age  of  14  years  is  another  requirement  Primary  studies  are  con- 
tinued. Much  attention  is  given  to  drawing  and  to  composition  in 
the  mother  tongue.  The  best  schools  always  require  that  a  design 
of  the  work  be  made  before  the  task  is  undertaken,  and  that  a  full  and 
careful  written  description  of  the  process  be  prepared  after  its 
completion.  A  careful  estimate  is  required  of  materials  used  and 
their  cost,  so  that  practical  arithmetic  is  interwoven  with  handwork. 

A  very  common  adjunct  to  the  industrial  school  for  girls  is  a  short 
commercial  course,  comprising  commercial  arithmetic,  elements  of 
boddceeping,  and  typewriting. 

Patronage  of  ind/astrial  schools. — Industrial  schools  are  to  be  found 
only  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns  where  the  industrial  population 
is  the  greatest,  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  all  girls 
enter,  or  even  study  to  enter,  industrial  pursuits;  many  study  simply 
to  become  proficient  in  household  arts.  One  problem  of  industrial 
education  in  Latin  America  is  to  induce  girls  of  the  poorest  families 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  (^portunities  offered.  Most  schools  in- 
clude in  their  curriculum  personal  and  household  hygiene  which, 
with  domestic  economy  as  taught  in  connection  with  practical  work 
in  household  arts,  would  be  of  incalculable  value  in  the  homes  of  the 
very  poor.  However,  the  great  majority  of  matriculants  come  from 
families  of  artisans  and  small  shopkeepers. 

A  unique  institution, — An  institution  at  Santiago  which  is  directly 
connected  with  the  departments  of  manual  training  and  domestic 
science  in  the  State  system  of  education  in  Chile  deserves  special 
notice,  not  only  because  of  the  important  functions  it  performs  but 
also  because  it  is  unique  in  South  America.    Its  official  designation — 
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Escuela  de  Educaci6n  Fisica — conveys  only  an  imperfect  notion  of 
its  manifold  activities.  In  reality  it  is  four  schools  in  one,  contain- 
ing the  following  departments:  Physical  culture,  domestic  science, 
manual  training,  and  stenography.  Instruction  is  also  given  in 
pedagogy  and  drawing,  the  Utter  for  application  in  manual  training 
and  the  former  because  the  primary  purpose  of  the  institution  is  to 
prepare  teachers  in  the  various  special  branches  for  service  in  the 
State  industrial,  normal,  and  high  schools. 

The  equipment  of  the  institution  is  remarkably  good  in  all  depart- 
ments :  Roomy  shops  for  wood  and  iron  work,  well-furnished  kitchens 
with  complete  culinary  apparatus,  a  large  number  of  typewriters, 
splendid  gymnasium  with  sufficient  apparatus,  and  a  complete  set  of 
instruments  for  physical  measurements.  The  building  is  of  recent 
construction  and  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  instruction. 

The  institution  was  founded  in  1906,  and  has  been  well  patronized 
from  its  very  inception.  The  average  enrollment  during  the  first 
year  was  220.  In  1911  it  was  239,  of  whom  77  were  men  and  162 
women.  The  sdiool  is  almost  of  university  grade.  Matriculants 
must  either  have  completed  five  years  of  the  secondary  school  pro- 
gram or  have  graduated  from  a  normal  school. 

A  considerable  number  of  students  are  teachers  in  the  provincial 
schools  who  are  granted  leave  of  absence  that  they  may  take  short, 
practical  courses  in  their  specialty.  Vacation  courses  are  also  given 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  utility  of  the  institution  to  the  State 
system  of  schools  is  unquestioned,  and  it  is  preparing  an  excellent 
corps  of  special  teachers  in  domestic  science,  physical  culture,  and 
manual  training.  The  policy  of  the  school  is  intensive  study  and 
much  practical  application.  The  full  course  of  study  in  each  depart- 
ment extends  over  only  two  years  with  14  and  15  hours  per  weeL 
During  the  last  year  there  is  given  a  course  in  methods  with  practice 
lessons  in  order  to  prepare  the  student  for  teaching  the  particular 
subject. 

Another  unique  type. — ^Rio  de  Janeiro  possesses  a  school  of  arts 
and  crafts  which  differs  materially  from  the  accepted  type.  It  is  not 
a  State  institution,  but  its  public  utility  is  recognized  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  it  receives  an  annual  subsidy.  The  association  that  main- 
tains the  school  bears  the  name  of  La  Sociedade  Propagadora  das 
Bellas  Artes,  and  this  fact  in  itself  gives  a  hint  as  to  the  character 
of  the  institution.  The  school  is  known  as  the  Lyceo  de  Artes  e 
Oficios,  but  its  province  is  not  to  teach  the  trades  themselves,  but 
rather  to  make  workmen  intelligent  and  efficient  in  general,  and  more 
skillful  and  artistic  in  their  work.  The  school  maintains  no  shops 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  but  its  curriculum  contains  useful 
groups  of  studies  for  more  than  50  callings  and  trades.  A  work- 
man is  expected  to  learn  his  trade  through  an  apprenticeship  outside 
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the  school.  The  latter  merely  aids  by  furnishing  him  the  scientific 
knowledge  and  arousing  artistic  feeling.  The  curriculum  com- 
prises courses  in  applied  sciences  and  in  art.  The  former  include 
arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  applied  physics,  chem- 
istry, and  mechanics;  the  artistic  courses  comprise  drawing  in  all  its 
forms,  arithmetic^  sculpture,  painting,  and  engraving.  Through  a 
wise  selection  of  subjects  related  to  his  particular  vocation  a  work- 
man can  prepare  himself  to  pursue  his  calling  with  intelligence,  and 
in  those  vocations  that  admit  the  element  of  beauty,  with  artistic 
touch  and  appreciation.  On  the  trades  the  influence  of  the  school  is 
supplementary  only,  not  basic,  except  in  so  far  as  scientific  knowledge 
is  basic  for  all  vocations.  For  architecture  and  the  fine  arts,  the 
institution  offers  a  complete  education  both  scientific  and  practical. 
Classes  for  men  are  taught  during  the  day  and  in  the  evening,  but 
for  women  only  during  the  day.  The  annual  enrollment  is  large 
and  indicates  the  popular  character  of  the  institution.  During  the 
year  1911  the  matriculants  numbered  2,487,  of  whom  1,987  were  men 
and  500  women.  This  was  an  increase  of  450  over  the  enrollment  of 
the  preceding  year. 

The  society  that  maintains  the  school  is  unusually  interesting  in  its 
'history,  organization,  and  methods,  and  is  a  fine  example  of  what 
can  be  done  in  education  by  non-State  and  non-sectarian  institutions 
in  Latin  America.  It  was  founded  toward  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Its  present  constitution  recognizes  eight  classes  of 
members.  Ever  since  its  organization  the  titular  head  has  been  the 
chief  executive  of  the  nation,  and  during  all  its  history  membership 
has  been  counted  a  signal  honor.  The  great  and  wealthy  have  con- 
sidered it  a  privilege  to  contribute  to  its  support.  Regular  members 
pay  an  initiation  fee  and  small  monthly  dues.  These  moneys,  together 
with  gifts,  endowments,  and  the  State  subsidy,  constitute  the  revenue 
of  the  society.  The  teaching  staff  is  chosen  from  the  membership. 
No  salaries  are  paid  the  instructors,  but  they  are  exempt  from  the 
payment  of  dues,  and  through  length  and  regularity  of  service  rise 
to  the  position  of  honorary  membership.  In  its  origin  the  society 
clearly  recognized  the  principle  of  cooperation  in  education;  children 
of  members  paid  no  tuition,  but  the  same  privilege  was  later  ex- 
tended to  other  matriculants,  so  that  now  instruction  is  gratuitous 
for  all. 

The  constitution  of  the  society  is  not  a  model  that  could  be  gener- 
ally copied.  Local  conditions  and  a  certain  social  prestige  acquired 
at  its  very  foundation  have  no  doubt  contributed  to  its  success,  but 
the  principle  of  private  secular  initiative  which  it  embodies  con- 
stitutes a  pleasing  variation  in  the  general  uniformity  of  State  or 
religious  organization  of  higher  and  special  education  in  Latin 
America. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
COEDUCATION. 

Tradition  in  Latin  America  was  at  one  time  wholly  opposed  to  the 
coeducation  of  the  sexes ;  indeed,  it  was  very  generally  hostile  to  any 
education  for  girls,  except  the  very  imperfect  type  given  in  the  old 
convents.  The  past  half  century,  however,  has  produced  remarkable 
changes  in  public  opinion  in  this  regard,  and  school  customs  of  to- 
day, even  in  the  most  conservative  countries,  bear  little  resemblance 
to  those  of  two  generations  ago.  In  the  first  place,  the  secular  educa- 
tion of  girls  is  everywhere  recognized  as  a  duty  of  the  State,  equally 
with  that  of  boys.  Nor  is  their  schooling  confined  to  the  elemen- 
tary grades;  secondary  education  also,  in  some  form,  is  provided 
for  girls. 

While  it  is  universally  admitted  that  the  State's  duty  is  to  pro- 
vide instruction  for  all  the  youth  of  the  nation,  without  distinction 
of  sex,  the  organization  of  schools  in  reference  to  the  sexes  and  pub- 
lic sentiment  in  regard  to  coeducation  are  far  from  uniform.  In 
general  practice  each  sex  has  its  own  school,  but  the  exceptions  to  the 
rule  are  very  numerous  and  are  often  found  where  least  expected. 

In  elementary  schools  the  practice  differs  as  between  town  and 
country.  In  the  larger  centers  the  sexes  are  usually  groui>ed  in  sepa- 
rate schools  from  the  very  first,  or,  at  least,  after  the  primary  grade. 
In  towns  the  number  of  pupils  and  teachers  permit  segregation  with- 
out any  serious  economic  loss.  In  the  hamlets,  however,  there  are  not 
always  sufficient  children  to  form  two  full  parallel  classes  in  all 
grades.  Moreover,  the  village  and  rural  schools  are  usually  of  an 
elementary  character,  comprising  perhaps  only  three  or  four  grades. 
They  are,  in  fact,  but  primary  schools,  and  the  tender  age  of  the 
pupils  does  not  antagonize  the  general  sentiment  against  coeducation. 
Besides,  the  economic  and  material  difficulties  of  maintaining  two 
parallel  schools  with  a  small  enrollment  would  be  insurmountable. 
Some  States,  however,  forbid  the  enrollment  in  mixed  classes  of 
boys  beyond  a  designated  age,  which  varies  from  10  to  12. 
12G 
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Some  statistics  will  indicate  the  variance  in  custom  that  exists  in 
different  countries  in  regard  to  coeducation  in  public  primary  schools. 
The  figures  in  the  table  are  taken  from  the  latest  available  reports, 
but  are  not  all  for  the  same  year.  Notwithstanding  this  disadvan- 
tage, they  represent  accurately  the  proportion  of  the  various  types  in 
any  one  country  and  the  wide  divergence  between  different  countries. 


Coeducation, 


Ooun  tries. 


Ecuador 

Salvador 

Ouatemala 

CofltaRfca 

Umcuay 

Mexko  (Federal  and  State  Bchoote) 

Mexico  (local  Mhools) 

OhJle  (urban) 

Chfle  (rural) 

Argentina. -. . 

Buenog  Aires  (dty) 

Buenos  Aires  (Province) 

Province  of  Entre  Rlos,  Argentina.. 
Province  of  Santa  We,  Argentina... 


Schools 

for 
boys. 


696 

208 

621 

83 

79 

2,W7 

1,466 

166 

830 

442 

50 

64 

15 

26 


Schools 

for 

girls. 


6oe 

aoD 

464 

82 

62 

1,484 

768 

184 

133 

287 

97 

6 

4 

12 


Number 
coeduca- 
tional. 


88 
283 
272 
662 

1,062 
759 
201 

1,225 

4,140 
42 

1,578 
341 
318 


Tbtsl. 


1,197 
486 

1,258 
837 
793 

6,463 

2,988 
661 

1,688 

4,860 
189 

1,648 
860 
866 


Even  in  the  countries  where  the  proportion  of  mixed  schools  is 
the  largest  coeducation  is  practiced  chiefly  in  the  country  and  vil- 
lages. This  is  clearly  shown  in  the  statistics  from  Chile,  where  the 
sch(X)ls  are  classified  as  urban  or  rural.  Coeducation  has  acquired 
greater  favor  in  Argentina  than  in  any  other  nation,  but  even  there 
the  difference  in  custom  between  city  and  country  is  still  marked, 
and  in  order  to  show  this  divergence  figures  are  given  separately 
for  the  capital  alone  and  for  several  Provinces.  The  proportion 
also  varies  as  between  Provinces.  In  the  Province  of  Santa  Fe  there 
is  one  city  of  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  and  another 
of  thirty  or  forty  thousand.  In  this  Province  the  proportion  of 
mixed  schools  is  far  below  the  average.  In  the  Province  of  Entre 
Rios  there  is  only  one  large  town,  and,  besides,  the  sentiment  in  favor 
of  coeducation  is  very  marked  even  in  the  town  itself.  The  detailed 
statistics  given  below  for  Uruguay  portray  very  accurately  the  pre- 
vailing custom  throughout  Latin  America.  The  table  shows  the 
division  of  schools  into  rural,  first  class  (3  or  4  grades),  second  class 
(4  or  5  grades),  and  third  class  (a  complete  elementary  school).  It 
also  shows  separately  Montevideo  (including  city  and  Province)  and 
the  entire  Republic.  Argentina,  Costa  Rica,  and  some  States  of 
Mexico  are  the  only  parts  of  Latin  America  that  would  give  statistics 
more  favorable  for  coeducation  in  public  elementary  schools. 
•—13 ^9 
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Coeducation  in  Uruguay, 


Schools 

for 
boys. 

Schools 

for 

firls. 

Mixed 
schools. 

Total. 

Montevideo. 
BoraL 

■■■■■    •> 

2» 
20 

29 

FIntdass             - — . 

10 

Second  class........................................ ...... 

18 

1 

1 
1 

39 

Third  class 

2 

Total  schools.............................. .. ... 

19 

2 

05 

80 

Vruouav  (entire). 
Rural 

6 
8 
00 
2 

6 
2 
43 
2 

564 
71 
87 

604 

FIrstcIass 

70 

Second  dass..    

149 

T^frd  class  -  -  -  -  

4 

Total  schools 

7» 

62 

082 

796 

In  regular  secondary  instruction  there  is  no  coeducation,  except  in 
rare  instances.  The  State  maintains  one  set  of  liceos  for  boys  and 
another  for  girls,  although  the  course  of  study  is  practically  the  same 
in  both.  Economic  reasons  may,  however,  bring  about  a  change  in 
the  policy.  Already  there  are  some  signs  of  innovation.  A  few  high 
schools  in  Argentina  admit  both  sexes,  and  in  Costa  Rica  girls  who 
have  completed  the  curriculum  of  the  girls'  high  school,  which  is  not 
so  extensive  as  that  of  the  boys',  may  continue  their  studies  in  the 
liceo.  In  some  other  places  the  same  building  is  used  for  both  sexes, 
but  they  are  organized  with  different  classes,  and  even  the  hours  may 
be  different,  one  sex  in  the  forenoon,  another  in  the  afternoon. 

In  the  universities. — ^The  State  universities  are  open  to  women,  and 
in  this  grade  of  education  the  old  traditions  and  prejudices  against 
coeducation  have  broken  down  almost  everywhere.  It  is  true  that 
women  do  not  enroll  in  the  schools  of  law  and  engineering,  but  they 
are  at  liberty  to  do  so  if  they  choose.  In  other  faculties,  however, 
they  are  present,  even  in  the  most  conservative  countries,  and  in  many 
universities  their  number  is  very  considerable.  Wherever  the  faculty 
of  letters  has  been  retained  there  will  be  found  some  women  matric- 
ulants, and  where  this  faculty  has  become,  either  in  name  or  in  fact, 
a  higher  normal  school  the  nimiber  of  women  students  has  increased 
from  year  to  year,  until  now  they  constitute  a  decisive  majority  of 
the  entire  enrollment.  This  is  the  situation  at  present  at  Santiago, 
Buenos  Aires,  and  La  Plata,  and  so  natural  does  it  appear  that  it 
has  ceased  to  cause  comment.  It  is,  however,  in  the  medical  faculty 
and  in  the  related  schools  of  pharmacy  and  dentistry  that  the  pres- 
ence of  women  is  most  marked.  The  actual  number  in  this  depart- 
ment exceeds  that  in  the  faculty  of  letters,  but  the  proportion  is  not 
so  great,  since  there  is  a  much  larger  enrollment  of  men.  The  history 
of  the  admission  of  women  into  the  university  has  been  much  the 
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same  in  Spanish  America  as  elsewhere.  It  was  first  a  special  privi- 
lege. The  complet.e  secularization  of  the  universities  prevented  any 
discriminaticm ;  the  institution  was  legally  open  to  all.  The  number 
of  women  gradually  increased.  Their  presence  was  at  first  a  curi- 
osity, but  in  time  became  a  matter  of  indifference,  and  later  an  ac- 
cepted fact.  In  its  every  phase  the  movement  was  prompted  by 
economic  motives  only.  There  was  no  woman  question  involved.  It 
was  not  from  a  desire  to  ^are  men^s  education  that  the  women  came 
to  the  university.  Certain  vocations  were  opened  to  them  through 
social  and  economic  evolution,  and  they  resorted  to  the  university, 
since  it  was  the  oalj  institution  that  afforded  the  opportunities  of 
sufficient  preparation. 

Resulta. — It  does  not  appear  that  the  men  students  exhibited  pro- 
nounced animosity  to  the  enrollment  of  women  in  any  of  the  uni- 
versity departments,  nor  does  the  presence  of  the  latter  seem  to  have 
given  rise  to  special  problems,  either  academic  or  social.  The  com- 
mon report  is  that  the  young  women  have  ccMnported  themselves  with 
dignity  and  maintained  the  most  natural  relations  of  comradeship 
with  their  classmates.  The  same  is  true  in  the  few  institutions  of 
secondary  education  where  coeducation  exists.^  After  the  first  year 
of  the  experiment  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  national  high  school  of 
Costa  Bica,  the  principal  reported  that  the  presence  of  the  young 
women,  instead  of  injecting  new  problems  into  the  discipline  of  the 
sch(k>l,  had  exercised  a  decidedly  good  effect 

An  economic  movement. — The  large  number  of  women  students  in 
certain  departments  of  the  universities  is  astonishing,  considering 
the  long  tradition  and  pronounced  prejudice  against  coeducation  in 
general  in  Latin  countries  and  the  comparative  rarity  of  the  practice 
in  higher  elementary  schools  even  to-day  in  Latin  America.  It 
should  be  noticed  that  the  movement  is,  in  one  respect,  quite  different 
from  that  in  North  America.  In  the  United  States  it  is  in  the  col- 
lege of  liberal  arts  that  the  enrollment  of  women  has  grown  prodi- 
giously during  the  last  generation.  The  motive  on  the  part  of  the 
majority  is  a  'desire  for  a  higher  general  education  without  reference 
to  its  application  to  any  particular  vocation.  In  Latin  America,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  tlie  vocational  departments  that  women  have 
invaded.  They  study  to  be  teachers,  physicians,  pharmacists,  or 
dentists.  If  they  were  seeking  a  general  literary  educaticm,  they 
would  enroll  in  the  faculty  of  social  and  political  sciences,  which 
offers  more  cultural  studies  than  any  other  department  of  the  uni- 
versity, but  this  is  precisely  where  none  are  found.  Their  presence 
in  such  large  numbers  in  the  faculty  of  letters  and  philosophy  in 
Santiago,  Buenos  Aires,  and  in  the  corresponding  department  of 
La  Plata  is  because  they  can  there  prepare  for  teaching.    In  this 
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case,  as  in  the  others,  it  is  professional,  not  general,  education  that 
they  seek. 

In  industrial  schooh. — ^The  industrial  schools  are  nowhere  coedu- 
cational. The  only  exception  is  the  Escuela  de  Educaci6n  Fiscia  of 
Santiago,  and  this  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  it  is  practically 
a  normal  school,  preparing  teachers  for  physical  culture,  manual 
training,  and  household  arts  for  the  various  secondary,  normal,  and 
industrial  schools  of  the  nation.  Even  here  the  class  and  laboratory 
instniction  is,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  studies,  separate  for  the  two 
sexes. 

In  commercial  schools. — Curiously  enough,  in  commercial  educa- 
tion, where  one  might  expect  moi'e  frequent  instances  of  coeduca- 
tion, it  is  not  found  except  in  Brazil,  where  organized,  public 
commercial  instruction  has  been  less  developed  than  in  most  countries. 
The  school  in  Sao  Paulo  and  one  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  admit  both  sexes, 
and  the  latter  has  a  relatively  large  enrollment  of  women.  An- 
other exception  is  the  commercial  section  of  the  high  school  of  San 
Jos6,  in  Costa  Rica ;  but  the  reason  for  the  introduction  of  coeduca- 
tion there  was  purely  economic.  The  city  is  not  large  enough  to  war- 
rant separate  schools,  with  the  additional  expense  of  installation  and 
equipment 

Coeducation  in  normal  schools. — ^In  normal  educaticm,  except  in 
the  higher  normal  schools,  as  mentioned  above,  the  sexes  are  usually 
educated  and  trained  in  separate  institutions.  Since  normal  schools 
are  most  often  State  boarding  schools,  coeducation  is  less  feasible 
than  in  other  institutions.  Even  in  countries  where  the  normal  is  a 
day  school  only,  the  general  custom  is  to  provide  separate  institu- 
tions for  the  sexes.  However,  the  school  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  coedu- 
cational, and  the  Sao  Paulo  normal  school  has  an  evening  course 
for  young  men.  The  single  normal  school  as  yet  established  in 
Bolivia,  and  located  in  the  ancient  and  conservative  city  of  Sucre, 
is  also  coeducational. 

In  Argentina  the  normal  schools  of  the  capital  and  larger  provin- 
cial cities  are  for  one  sex  only.  Of  the  more  than  60  normal  schools 
supported  by  the  Argentina  National  Government,  24  are  for  women 
and  34  for  both  sexes.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  coeducational 
normal  schools  in  the  Provinces  are  thoroughly  successful,  and  in  the 
towns  in  which  they  are  located  public  sentiment  is  decidedly  in  their 
favor.  Their  establishment  was  due  partly  to  reasons  of  public 
economy  and  partly  to  the  preponderating  influence  of  North  Ameri- 
cans in  this  branch  of  public  instruction  at  the  time  of  its  introduc- 
tion. But  notwithstanding  its  original  impetus  and  its  continued 
success  where  tried,  the  policy  of  coeducation  in  Argentina  normal 
schools  does  not  seem  to  have  gained  force.     The  two  types  will 
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doubtless  continue  in  much  the  same  relative  number  as  at  present. 
The  capital  and  larger  cities  are  not  likely  to  be  soon  won  over  to 
the  coeducational  normal  school,  especially  when  segregation  is  the 
rule  in  other  forms  of  secondary  instruction.  However,  the  pres- 
ence of  young  women  in  the  universities  and  in  the  higher  normal 
school  of  Buenos  Aires  may  in  time  affect  the  general  sentiment  on 
this  subject  even  in  the  large  centers.  At  all  events  the  coeduca- 
tional normal  schools  in  the  Provinces  have  promoted  the  practice 
of  coeducation  in  elementary  schools — a  practice  much  more  common 
in  Argentina  than  in  other  Latin-American  countries. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
ANCIENT  LANGUAGES. 

In  general  it  may  be  stated  that  the  study  of  ancient  languages  in 
Spanish  America  has  been  eliminated.  The  few  exceptions,  which 
will  be  considered  later,  do  no  more  than  emphasize  the  rule.  At 
first  thought  it  is  a  subject  of  wonder  that  nations  whose  common 
speech  is  descended  in  direct  and  unmixed  line  from  the  Latin,  the 
great  learned  language  of  Europe  during  so  many  centuries,  should 
have  relinquished  this  together  with  the  remote  classic  tongues  of 
antiquity.  One  would  suppose  that  racial  pride,  to  say  nothing  of 
philological  reasons,  would  have  constrained  the  Neo-Latins  of  the 
New  World  to  retain  the  subject  very  generally,  and  even  to  foster  it 
more  jealously  than  is  done  by  Anglo-Saxon  and  Grermanic  nations. 
School  tradition,  too,  should  have  aided  the  cause  of  Latin,  to  say 
nothing  of  Greek.  Custom  is  almost  as  dominating  in  the  school  as 
in  law  and  religion,  and  Iberian  tradition  was  and  continues  to  be 
strong  in  favor  of  the  retention  of  the  ancient  classical  languages. 
But  notwithstanding  reasons  of  kinship  of  speech,  pride  of  race,  and 
scholastic  tradition,  Latin,  as  well  as  Greek,  has  almost  wholly  dis- 
appeared from  the  curricula  of  South  and  Central  American  educa- 
tional institutions. 

One  reason  for  the  elimination  of  Latin  is  neither  hard  to  find  nor 
difficult  to  state.  It  is  the  antagonism,  either  open  or  latent,  which 
exists  almost  everywhere  between  state  and  church.  So  self-explana- 
tory is  this  reason  that  every  intelligent  Latin- American,  when  asked 
why  Latin  has  been  discarded  in  the  schools,  immediately  and  im- 
hesitatingly  offers  this  obvious  explanation.  Others  there  are,  but 
this  one  is  so  patent  that  it  is  apparent  to  all. 

Up  to  the  time  of  their  independence,  Latin- American  countries 
relied  entirely  on  the  church  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  schools.  The  local  priest  had  oversight  of  the  primary  school,  if 
there  was  one.  Religious  orders  maintained  institutions  of  secondary 
grade,  and  the  colonial  universities  all  owed  their  foundation  to  the 
church.  In  the  struggle  for  independence,  the  clergy  very  generally 
favored  the  colonies,  for  it  was  not  Spain  the  Catholic  against  which 
they  first  rebelled,  but  against  Spain,  the  subject  of  Napoleon,  the 
man  who  had  despoiled  the  church  and  virtually  imprisoned  the 
Pope.    The  formation  of  the  independent  republics  did  not  at  first 
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change  the  status  of  education.  During  the  first  decades  of  the  new 
era  the  religious  orders  continued  in  charge  of  the  schocds,  high  and 
low,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  The  State  willin^y 
granted  subsidies  for  their  improvement  and  extension.  But  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  cMitury  conditions  changed.  The 
idea  of  secular  education,  which  should  be  free  to  all  and  required  of 
all  developed  in  Latin  America,  as  it  had  slowly  developed  in  Latin 
Europe.  Education  by  the  state,  for  the  state,  without  reference 
to  the  ecclesiastical  organization  or  to  specific  religious  instruction, 
was  abhorrent  to  the  tenets  of  the  church,  and  it  resisted  to  the  full 
extent  of  its  power,  but  in  America,  as  in  Europe,  the  state  triumphed. 
Public  secular  primary  schools  were  first  established,  then  high 
schools,  and  the  universities  also  were  in  time  wholly  secularized. 
This  struggle  long  continued  alienated  and  embittered  the  two 
powers,  and  the  doctrine  of  complete  separation  of  church  and  state 
gained  added  force.  It  is  a  bit  fantastic  that  the  animosity  should 
be  reflected  in  school  curricula,  but  such  proved  to  be  the  outcome. 
Since  the  state  had  undertaken  public  instruction,  it  must  perforce 
make  its  schools  popular.  The  church  schools  had  remained  classical 
and  conservative.  The  state,  in  contrast,  made  its  schools  scientific 
and  practical.  Latin  was  the  central,  all-pervading  feature  of  eccle- 
siastical education.  In  order  to  discredit  this  education,  the  study 
of  Latin  was  decried.  Latin  was  the  official  language  of  the  church ; 
to  teach  it  in  the  secular  school  was  almost  like  teaching  an  ecclesi- 
astical subject.  Again,  if  Latin  were  recognized  as  an  important 
study,  the  state  educator  could  not  compete  with  the  clerical,  since 
the  best  Latinists  were  the  clergy  themselves  and  the  members  of  the 
religious  teaching  orders,  and  to  admit  them  into  the  secular  teaching 
corps  and  to  give  Latin  its  pristine  position  in  the  role  of  education 
would  be  but  to  transform  the  new  secular  system  into  the  old 
ecclesiastical  school. 

The  outcome  of  the  struggle  was  the  entire  elimination  of  Latin 
fr<Mn  State-supported  and  subsidized  schools,  and  when  it  was  no 
longer  required,  or  even  "credited,"  for  the  baccalaureate — a  State- 
conferred  d^ree — it  naturally  disappeared  from  the  private  schools 
as  well.  Latin  is  not  included  in  the  curricula  of  secondary  schools, 
much  less  in  primary,  in  any  of  the  following  countries :  Argentina, 
Bolivia,  Chile,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Honduras, 
Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Salvador,  and  Uru- 
guay. Haiti  and  Colombia  maintain  two  classes  of  secondary 
schools,  the  classical  and  the  modem.  In  his  last  report  the  minister 
of  public  instruction  of  Colombia,  although  agreeing  to  the  reten- 
tion of  the  classical  school,  urges  the  further  development  of  the 
modem.  Some  Venezuelan  high  schools  offer  courses  in  Latin,  but 
the  studies  are  elementary,  embracing  only  the  rudiments  of  the 
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grammar  and  simple  translation.  In  some  countries  it  is  positively 
forbidden  by  law  to  teach  the  subject  in  schools.  Exception  is  always 
made  of  the  seminarios  for  the  education  of  priests.  The  disappear- 
ance of  the  classic  language  was  not  always  effected  without  a  con- 
test. Aside  from  the  clerical  influence  many  educators  trained  under 
the  old  system  recognized  the  value  of  the  subject  in  any  scheme 
of  education  and  fought  valiantly  for  its  retention.  Some  States 
wavered  in  their  policy ;  under  one*  regime  it  was  abolished ;  under 
another,  restored;  only  to  be  cast  out  again  when  its  opponents 
returned  to  power.  Argentina  fluctuated  many  years  in  her  policy; 
Uruguay  but  recently  discarded  the  subject. 

In  the  universities  there  may  be,  and  usually  are,  courses  of  lec- 
tures on  the  history  of  classic  literatures,  but  these  are  given  in  the 
mother  tongue  and  do  not  presuppose  the  reading  of  these  literatures 
in  the  original  by  the  students.  In  the  Instituto  Pedagogico  of 
Chile,  which,  as  stated  above,  is  the  only  section  of  the  fticulty  of 
letters  yet  organized,  an  elementary  course  of  three  years  in  Latin 
is  required  of  those  preparing  to  teach  Spanish  and  Frendi;  but 
even  here  Latin  is  not  taught  for  the  sake  of  Latin,  but  as  a  suitable 
background  for  the  scientific  study  of  Spanish  or  French  granmiar. 
The  same  arrangement  obtains  in  the  faculty  of  philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Buenos  Aires,  which  is  also  in  fact,  although  not  in 
name,  a  higher  normal  school.  Elementary  courses  in  Greek  are  also 
offered  in  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires. 

In  many  institutions  educators  recognize  the  very  great  value  of 
Latin  in  any  extended  study  of  Spani^,  especially  iot  future  teach- 
ers of  the  mother  tongue,  and  some  attempt  to  evade  the  school  reg- 
ulation by  introducing  a  short  course  in  "linguistics,"  which  in 
practice  becomes  a  study  of  word  formation  and  the  morphology  of 
Latin.  But  these  studies  are  only  primary ;  even  those  in  the  higher 
normal  schools  are  exceedingly  elementary  and  confined  to  small 
groups  of  students,  so  that  the  opening  statement  of  this  chapter 
that  instruction  in  Latin  had  generally  disappeared  in  Spanish 
America  remains  nevertheless  true. 

A  reason  other  than  the  clerical  has  militated  against  Latin — a 
reason  interwoven  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  question  of  church 
and  more  difficult  both  of  appreciation  and  expression,  but  none  the 
less  potent.  The  Spanish  American  has  great  admiration  few  and 
faith  in  the  efficacy  of  all  things  modem.  When  he  has  applied  to 
any  object  or  idea  the  epithet  of  modemo  he  has  expressed  the  hi^- 
est  possible  appreciation.  The  latest  ideas  in  philosophy,  in  sociology, 
in  education  find  nowhere  more  ready  and  earnest  disciples  than  in 
South  America.  This  trait  of  character,  joined  with  his  confidence 
in  the  power  of  education  to  reform  undesirable  conditions  and  to 
advance  the  material  and  social  status  of  the  nations,  makes  him 
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seek  earnestly  the  most  advanced  theories.  To  him  Latin  was  an  an- 
tique, like  the  fine  old  massive  furniture  of  his  colonial  ancestors 
which  he  is  prone  to  discard  in  favor  of  the  lighter  and  newer  styles. 
Western  Europe  was  developing  certain  types  of  education  in  which 
the  classics  were  replaced  by  scientific  studies.  The  Spanish- Amer- 
ican argues  that  the  school  must  regenerate  the  nation,  advance  civil- 
ization, develop  the  material  resources  of  the  country,  and  bring  it 
into  touch  with  its  most  progressive  neighbors.  In  order  to  per- 
form this  mission,  it  must  use  the  most  effective  means.  In  this 
utilitarian  theory  Latin  could  not  compete  with  sciences  and  modem 
languages,  and  it  was  forced  to  the  wall. 

The  Portuguese  branch  of  Latin  America  presents  a  notable  excep- 
tion in  its  treatment  of  the  classics.  In  the  Brazilian  secondary  school 
curriculum,  linguistic  and  humanistic  subjects  are  prominent,  and 
both  Latin  and  Greek  find  a  place.  There  is  no  election  in  the  course 
and  no  alternate  line  of  study ;  all  pupils  conform  to  the  same  cur- 
riculum and  study  the  classics  regardless  of  their  inclination  or  pur- 
pose in  life.  To  be  sure  the  course  is  not  extensive,  only  five  hours 
per  week  of  Latin  and  three  of  Greek  in  the  last  two  years,  but  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  pupil  to  whom  Portuguese  is  the  mother 
tongue  is  capable  of  acquiring  a  considerable  facility  in  Latin  in  a 
relatively  short  time.  This  course  of  study  is  not  confined  to  the  few 
principal  city  high  schools  of  Brazil,  but  is  found  also  in  the  smaller 
towns,  since  the  law  prior  to  1911  set  a  standard  and  required  all 
colegios  to  conform  to  the  model  of  the  large  school  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  order  to  confer  the  degree  of  hdcharel,  Xo  provision  is  made  for 
advanced  study  of  the  classics  outside  the  theological  seminaries  since, 
as  noted  in  the  chapter  treating  of  universities,  there  exists  in  Brazil 
no  faculties  of  philosophy  and  letters. 
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MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

In  Latin- American  schools  a  very  large  and  honorable  place  is 
accorded  to  the  study  of  modem  foreign  languages.  In  Guatemala 
and  Mexico  such  study  is  even  introduced  into  the  elementary  grades. 
Fortunately  this  practice  is  exceptional.  It  is  in  the  secondary  and 
special  schools  that  modem  languages  receive  an  attention  that  in 
comparison  with  North  American  practices  seems  excessive. 

In  secondary  education. — In  the  regular  seccmdary  school  {JLiceo  or 
colegio)  two  languages  are  always  taught,  running  usually  through 
three  or  four  years.  Often  a  third  is  introduced  in  the  last  years. 
The  following  table  conveys  at  a  glance  the  languages  offered  in 
secondary  schools  in  certain  representative  comitries  and  the  time 
given  to  each.  The  curriculum  is  uniform  for  all  pupils,  no  election 
being  permitted. 

Modem  languages  in  secondary  schools. 


Countries. 

> 

Languages. 

Kamber 

of 

ymn. 

ATerac* 

hoars  per 
week. 

Argentina    - 

French.- 

5 

4 

Rngiiffh-.. „     ..  . 

TtfdiAn        _ 

Chile 

Ftmm4i 

BrazlL. 

English  or  German. 

French.- 

English 

Peru. 

Italian  or  German.. 

French  and  English 

English 

Costa  RJca  

French ...  .. .. 

Panama.. .. 

English 

French   

In  the  university. — In  the  university  proper  no  practical  linguistic 
instruction  is  offered  save  in  the  teachers'  colleges.  The  few  facul- 
ties of  letters  that  subsist  may  give  lecture  courses  on  the  history 
and  appreciation  of  modem  literatures,  but  no  lessons  in  the  lan- 
guages themselves.  In  the  professional  schools,  however,  especially 
in  medicine  and  engineering,  many  of  the  texts  used  are  in  French 
or  English.  On  account  of  the  ease  with  which  a  Neo-Latin  can 
read  French,  that  language  is  preferred,  and  in  medicine,  pharmacy, 
mathematics,  and  general  science  the  texts  are  almost  wholly  in 
French.    The  libraries  in  medical,  scientific,  and  even  in  law  schools 
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contain  more  works  in  French  than  in  all  other  languages  comlnned. 
The  utility  of  American  and  English  treatises  on  subjects  of  practical 
engineering  is  everywhere  recognized,  and  while  many  are  used  for 
reference  few  are  adopted  as  texts.  Glerman  is  little  studied,  except 
in  parts  of  Chile  and  in  the  Grerman  colonies  of  BraziL  German 
scholarship  is  appreciated,  but  only  a  small  minority  can  profit  by  it 
at  first-hand,  and  texts  in  German  could  very  rarely  be  used.  The 
very  general  use  of  French  texts  in  the  professional  schools  is  a 
practical  ccmtinuation  of  that  language  in  the  university.  The  same 
is  true  of  English,  but  to  an  extent  much  less. 

In  normal  schools. — The  important  position  of  modem  languages 
in  the  regular  secondary  schools  of  Latin  America  is  not  so  surpris- 
ing when  one  remembers  that  Latin  and  Greek  have  been  practically 
eliminated.  Their  prominence,  however,  in  special  schools  is  equally 
marked  and  is  in  direct  contrast  with  North  American  practices. 
Foreign  languages  find  no  place  in  the  ordinary  American  industrial 
or  normal  school.  Even  in  commercial  high  schools  they  are  not  em- 
phasized and  are  often  taught  in  an  impractical  manner.  In  similar 
schools  in  Latin  America  these  studies  occupy  a  post  of  honor.  In 
Chile  the  primary  normal  schools  require  one  foreign  language 
throughout  the  entire  course  of  five  years;  in  Argentina,  one  for  three 
years,  and  in  the  supplementary  course  for  preparing  teachers  of  the 
normal  school  itself  a  second  foreign  tongue  for  two  years;  in  Costa 
Rica,  one  for  five  years,  another  for  four;  in  Brazil,  three  years  of 
Frendi,  but  in  addition  two  or  three  years  are  required  for  entrance ; 
in  Guatemala,  four  years  each  of  two  languages;  in  Panama,  Eng- 
lish five  years,  French  four  years ;  in  Salvadw*,  two  years  each  of  two 
languages.  In  other  countries  the  amoimt  of  time  given  to  this  sub- 
ject in  proportion  to  the  entire  normal  course  is  much  the  same. 

In  other  schools. — The  industrial  schools  of  Argentina  require  two 
years  of  a  foreign  language.  In  the  Escuela  de  Artes  y  Oficios  of 
Santiago  de  CSiik  English  is  required  throughout  three  years.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  school  at  Lima.  In  the  industrial  school  of 
Bogota  both  French  and  English  are  studied,  but  for  a  year  only. 
At  Mexico  City  the  national  industrial  school,  in  a  three-year  course, 
requires  either  French  or  English  during  two  years.  Even  some 
of  the  elementary  schools  of  agriculture  (Las  escvelas  practicas  de 
agricuUwa)  include  in  their  curriculum  a  class  in  French. 

In  commercial  schools. — In  commercial  schools  the  central  studies 
are  foreign  languages,  English,  French,  and  German,  whose  im- 
portance is  in  the  order  named.  In  some  few  localities,  as  a  result  of 
local  conditions,  Italian  is  also  taught.  It  matters  not  whether  the 
institution  be  a  distinct  separate  commercial  school  or  simply  a  busi- 
ness section  in  the  high  school,  the  emphasis  laid  on  the  practical  ac- 
quisition of  foreign  tongues  is  all-important.    For  example,  in  i  the 
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commercial  section  in  the  Costa  Bican  national  high  school  English 
is  carried  throughout  the  entire  course  of  five  years,  with  an  average 
of  more  than  four  hours  per  week,  and  French  four  years,  with  an 
average  of  three  hours  per  week.  In  the  Business  College  of  Sao 
Paulo,  English  and  French  are  required  in  three  years  of  the  four, 
and  in  the  higher  supplementary  course  of  two  years  elementary 
courses  are  given  in  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  In  the  regular 
course  of  the  higher  Argentina  commercial  schoob,  six  hours  per 
week  throughout  the  entire  course  of  five  years  are  devoted  to  foreign 
language  study,  English,  French,  and  either  Italian  or  German.  In 
the  commercial  schools  of  Chile  English  is  required  for  four  years 
to  the  extent  of  six  hours  per  week,  and  either  French  or  German 
for  three  years  with  four  recitations  per  week. 

As  can  be  observed  from  the  data  given  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs, the  two  most  widely  studied  foreign  languages  in  Latin 
America  are  French  and  English.  In  the  south,  French  is  given  by 
far  the  greater  prominence,  while  in  the  countries  that  surround  the 
Caribbean  Sea  English  is  predominant  In  commercial  studies  Eng- 
lish is  everywhere  recognized  as  the  more  valuable.  German  and 
Italian  have  been  introduced  only  in  localities  where  immigraticHi 
from  those  countries  has  been  considerable,  and  their  presence  is  due 
more  to  political  than  to  other  motives. 

Reasons  for  foreign-language  study. — ^The  reasons  for  the  unusual 
importance  given  to  modem  foreign-language  study  are  many  and 
varied.  One  is  the  tradition  in  favor  of  so-called  cultural  studies,  a 
tradition  strong  and  steadfast  in  Latin  countries.  Linguistic  studies 
are  humanistic.  They  appeal  strongly  to  the  Latin  mind.  Language 
and  literature,  together  with  history,  philosophy,  and  logic,  were  the 
central  features  of  the  old  education  which  was  brought  from  Europe 
by  the  first  settlers,  and  they  have  retained  their  privileged  position 
largely  through  the  force  of  tradition.  The  classics  disappeared  from 
causes  largely  extraneous  to  educational  philosophy,  and  it  was  but 
natural  that  the  modern  tongues  should  fill  the  breach.  French  owes 
its  preeminent  place  in  part  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  sister  language  and 
easy  to  acquire.  It  was  also  the  universal  cultured  speech  at  the 
epoch  when  the  Spanish  colonies  broke  away  from  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  Latin  America  has  ever  since  considered  France  the  leader 
in  Europe,  not  only  in  literature  and  art  but  also  in  philosophy  and 
social  sciences,  and  in  the  battle  for  civil  and  religious  freedom. 
English  has  cwne  with  increased  commercial  relations,  and  more 
especially  in  the  countries  around  the  Caribbean  on  account  of  their 
proximity  to  English  America. 

Another  reason  for  the  emphasis  put  upon  foreign  language  in  the 
schools  is  entirely  utilitarian.  It  is  the  desire  of  I^tin  America  to 
get  into  closer  contact  with  the  world  and  to  give  to  its  children  the 
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advantages  that  are  enjoyed  by  the  most  progressive  nations.  Spain 
is  not  regarded  by  her  former  colonies  as  a  great  world  power,  or  the 
Spanish  language  as  one  of  the  great  world  speeches.  French  and 
English  enjoy  that  distinction,  the  former  on  account  of  its  past 
history  and  the  present  prominent  place  occupied  by  France  in  let- 
ters, arts,  progressive  thought,  and  European  politics;  the  latter 
because  of  its  wide  diffusion,  and  the  ever-increasing  importance  of 
Anglo-Saxon  industry  and  commerce.  German  does  not  commend 
itself  so  strongly  because  it  lacks  the  historic  element  of  French 
and  the  diffusion  of  English.  The  Latin  American  feels  that  the 
world's  great  store  of  knowledge  is  embedded  in  languages  other  than 
his  own. 

In  order  to  become  modem,  to  increase  his  material  prosperity,  to 
give  to  his  America  the  importance  in  the  world  that  its  extent  of 
territory  and  its  material  resources  warrant,  he  must  perforce  ac- 
quire the  languages  of  progressive  peoples  and  learn  through  them 
the  secrets  of  progress  and  prosperity.  Whether  it  be  in  medicine,  in 
engineering,  in  pedagogy,  in  industry,  or  in  the  more  abstruse  sci- 
ences of  sociology,  politics,  or  theology,  he  does  not  feel  that  he-  has 
the  most  accepted  theory  or  the  most  exact  knowledge  unless  it  bears 
the  trade-mark  of  a  foreign  idiom.  Secondary-school  programs  are 
therefore  crowded  with  modem  languages  in  order  that  the  student 
may  use  foreign  texts  in  his  professional  studies,  or  even  in  the  high 
school  itself.  The  primary  normal  schools  include  the  study  of  at 
least  one  foreign  tongue,  in  order  that  the  teacher  may  have  access 
to  foreign  pedagogical  treatises  and  periodicals,  and  thus  know  the 
latest  and  best  educational  methods  of  the  progressive  nations;  in 
the  commercial  school  unusual  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  acquisition 
of  foreign  tongues,  not  only  for  the  mere  sake  of  intercourse  in  busi- 
ness relations,  but  also  from  the  conviction  that  the  knowledge  of 
these  tongues  will  bring  increased  commercial  ability;  even  the 
student  in  the  practical  industrial  and  agricultural  Institutes  is 
thought  to  be  hampered  imless  he  knows  the  language  of  at  least 
one  nation  that  has  made  noted  progress  in  the  arts,  manufactures, 
and  agrarian  pursuits. 

Method  of  iristruction. — ^The  manner  of  teaching  foreign  languages 
in  Latin  America  and  the  extent  of  the  instruction  are  worthy  of 
remark.  The  direct  method  is  universally  employed,  although  varia- 
tions in  its  application  are  numerous.  The  teacher  can  always 
speak  the  language  with  more  or  less  fluency  and  exactness,  and  class- 
room instruction  is  given  principally  in  the  language  studied.  Prac- 
tically all  work  is  done  in  class  in  these  subjects,  as  in  fact  in  many 
others.  Since  the  recitation  schedule  contains  a  large  number  of 
hours,  as  is  the  practice  in  Europe,  little  private  study  is  done  by 
the  pupil,  and  what  little  he  does  is  not  new  work  bulkmerelv  a 
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review  and  development  of  the  theme  presented  in  class.  In  the 
earlier  lessons  in  foreign  knguage,  objects,  mural  charts,  and  picr 
tares  are  much  used,  and  many  schools  posses  an  admii-aUe  equip- 
ment of  this  sort  of  apparatus.  Formal  grammar  is  not  ne^ected. 
but  in  conformity  with  the  philosophy  of  the  direct  method  is  pre- 
sented in  an  inductive  manner.  Much  repetition  is  used.  The  exer- 
cises are  kept  for  a  long  time  in  the  simplest  forms,  and  reading 
texts  are  of  the  most  elementary  character.  The  study  is  more  than 
practical ;  it  is  entirely  utilitarian.  Literature  is  not  taught  either 
systematically  or  incidentally  except  in  the  universities.  The  three, 
four,  five,  or  even  six  years  that  may  be  devoted  to  a  language  in 
the  secondary  or  special  schools  are  spent  exclusively  upon  the  lan- 
guage itself.  What  little  reading  is  done  is  done  not  as  literature 
but  as  a  linguistic  study.  The  result  is  that  the  average  student  has 
a  good  practical  conmfiand  of  foreign  languages.  He  has  missed, 
however,  a  rare  opportunity  for  cultural  study  through  a  wide  read- 
ing of  the  literatures,  and  this  could  be  attained  without  sacrificing 
the  practical  aim. 
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Reference  has  already  been  made  to  this  subject  in  connection  with 
foreign  languages,  but  only  in  so  far  as  it  applied  to  higher  and 
special  education.  The  topic  presents,  however,  in  Latin  America 
other  phases  that  deserve  consideration.  It  is  not  only  in  advanced 
studies  that  the  want  of  good  texts  is  felt.  The  elementary  schools 
also  in  some  countries  are  very  inadequately  provided  with  these 
common  means  of  instruction,  and  even  the  most  progressive  nations 
will  admit  that  there  is  much  room  for  improvement.  A  good  text 
is  a  decided  aid — nay,  more — an  incentive  to  good  method,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  methods  are  commonly  reflected  in  the  texts. 

Animosity  to  texts. — When  Spanish  America  began  her  aggressive 
campaign  in  favor  of  education,  the  texts  commonly  in  use  were 
antiquated.  Moreover,  the  old  pedagogy  encouraged  the  mnemonic 
habit.  Children  did  little  more  than  memorize  the  text  and  repeat 
the  contents  in  parrot  fashion.  In  the  revulsion  against  this  unpeda- 
gogic  method,  texts  were  largely  abolished.  Oral  teaching  came 
into  vogue.  The  teacher  developed  the  theme  and  dictated.  The 
pupil  listened  and  took  notes  or  rather  copied  verbatim  the  dictation. 
Such  a  method  was  employed  not  only  in  the  grades,  but  in  the  high, 
normal,  and  special  schools.  The  lecture  method  has  always  been 
customary  in  professional  schools.  The  abolition  of  texts  did  not 
overcome  the  habit  of  mnemonic  recitation,  which  was  the  fault  of 
the  teaching  and  not  of  the  text.  The  pupil  simply  reproduced  the 
dictated  words  instead  of  the  printed  words.  In  time  the  use  of  text- 
books was  in  a  measure  restored,  but  a  certain  distrust  of  them  per- 
sisted and  their  quality  was  not  always  what  might  be  desired.  At 
present  conditions  vary  enormously.  The  diflSculty  of  the  problem  is 
not  appreciated  at  first  glance.  It  is  not  simply  a  question  of  peda- 
gogy or  school  management.  Political,  geographical,  and  historical 
considerations  are  involved  in  the  problem.  Spanish  America  is  not 
one  unit.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  broken  up  into  20  different  units, 
widely  separated  as  regards  distance  and  more  widely  still  as  regards 
intercommunication.  Difference  of  climate  and  local  conditions  are 
also  important  elements.  National  rivalries  and  animosities  are 
other  causes  of  isolation.  To  a  great  extent,  and  certainly  to  a 
greater  ?;rtent  than  is  imagined  in  North  America,  each  State  has  led 
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a  separate  existence.  All  have  been  separated  from  the  mother 
country  on  account  of  their  remoteness,  lack  of  commimication,  and 
want  of  mutual  sympathy.  All  have  been  aided  in  their  material 
advancement  by  foreign  capital  and  energy,  but  in  those  intellectual 
matters  that  concern  the  mother  tongue  each  nation  has  been  forced 
to  march  alone.  All  this  has  constituted  a  serious  handicap  in  the 
matter  of  school  texts. 

If  the  entire  Spanish-speaking  world  with  its  seventy-five  millions 
of  inhabitants  formed  an  intellectual  unit,  it  would  provide  a  public 
that  would  appeal  to  talent  and  to  the  publishing  industries.  If  even 
the  Spanish- American  countries,  with  their  more  than  fifty  millions, 
formed  such  a  unit  the  incentive  would  be  all  powerful.  The  prep- 
aration of  texts  is  a  prosaic  affair,  and  both  author  and  publisher 
look  to  the  pecuniary  profits  that  are  likely  to  accrue.  A  small  public 
means,  under  the  very  best  conditions,  a  small  circulation  and  an 
increased  cost  of  publication.  The  former  deters  the  author  and 
publisher,  and  the  latter  is  a  disadvantage  to  the  public.  Even  the 
largest  of  the  Spanish-American  Republics  contains  a  relatively 
small  population,  and  as  education  is  not  nearly  universal  in  any  the 
circulation  of  a  primary  school  text,  even  in  the  most  favored  coun- 
tries, is  necessarily  limited.  Texts  for  secondary,  normal,  industrial, 
and  professional  schools  suffer  still  more  restricted  circulation,  since 
the  numbers  decrease  as  the  grade  of  instruction  rises.  Little  wonder, 
then,  that  foreign  texts  play  such  an  important  role  in  higher 
education,  and  are  even  found  in  the  secondary  schools. 

A  needed  refoi*m, — ^Another  method,  however,  would  be  an  easier, 
more  logical,  more  rapid,  and  more  patriotic  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
viz,  an  intellectual  union,  not  official,  but  based  entirely  on  intel- 
lectual sympathy,  between  the  various  Spanish-speaking  conmiuni- 
ties.  Such  a  movement  will  come  sooner  or  later.  Already  there  are 
signs  of  its  advent.  Recent  years  have  witnessed  a  decided  rapproche- 
ment between  Spain  and  the  Spanish  Republics.  The  intellectual  life 
of  the  two  branches  of  the  Spanish  family  has  everything  to  gain  in 
this  tendency,  and  the  schools  would  be  amcmg  the  first  to  profit 
The  softening  of  national  asperities  in  Spanish  America,  the  advance 
in  means  of  rapid  intercommunication,  and  the  remarkable  enthusi- 
asm in  favor  of  education,  now  so  noticeable  in  almost  all  nations, 
will  undoubtedly  bring  about  a  community  of  interest  in  intellectual 
matters.  International  scientific  and  pedagogical  congresses  are  signs 
of  a  new  era.  The  Pan-American  association  of  university  students, 
now  in  its  fourth  year,  is  another  indication  of  the  same  tendency. 
Government  commissions  and  self-constituted  delegations  of  teachers 
are  visiting  and  studying  the  schools  of  adjoining  countries.  State 
scholarships  are  granted  by  some  nations  for  study  in  other  States 
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that  enjoy  a  reputation  for  more  modem  school  facilities  and  methods. 
As  the  schoolmen  of  Spanish  America  come  to  know  each  other 
better  and  learn  what  is  being  accomplished  in  sister  Republics  an 
edition  of  a  textbook  will  not  be  confined  to  a  single  country,  as  is 
the  case  at  present,  and  the  demand  for  secondary  and  university 
texts  will  be  so  extended  that  publishers  will  either  call  for  original 
works  or  encourage  the  translation  into  Spanish  of  the  best  foreign 
texts.  Undoubtedly  there  are  two  serious  obstacles  to  an  early  con- 
sununation  of  this  program:  First,  the  bitter  hostility  existing  be- 
tween some  countries  on  account  of  acute  boundary  disputes ;  second, 
the  fact  that  the  most  progressive  nations  in  matters  of  general  edu- 
cation are  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  long  stretch  of  Spanish- 
speaking  territory  that  extends  from  the  islands  and  the  Rio  Grande 
on  the  north  to  Cape  Horn.  However,  several  boundary  disputes  as 
threatening  as  any  that  remain  have  been  settled  amicably  in  recent 
years ;  more  accurate  geographical  knowledge  will  make  some  others 
easier  of  solution;  and  the  nations  are  learning  that  the  surest  ag- 
grandizement will  come  through  internal  development  and  the  uni- 
versal education  of  their  population.  Interconmiunication  will 
become  more  frequent  as  it  becomes  more  rapid,  and  it  will  be  easier 
for  the  leading  States  to  exercise  a  beneficent  influence  over  a  wider 
territory, 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 
STUDENT   SOCIETIES. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Latin- American  university  resembling  the 
Greek-letter  societies.  Student  life  is  thoroughly  democratic,  like 
student  life  in  European  universities.  There  are,  however,  one  or 
more  societies  in  every  institution.  Usually  there  is  one  in  each 
faculty,  and  the  membership  is  limited  to  students  of  this  one  depart- 
ment. This  was  the  first  form  of  student  association.  Later  came 
the  federation  of  the  departmental  societies  into  a  University  Union 
(Federaci6n  Universitaria,  or  Associaci6n  General  de  Estudiantes). 
If  there  is  more  than  one  university  center  in  a  country,  this  organi- 
zation may  in  its  turn  be  federated  with  others,  thus  forming  a 
broader  union  that  comprises  all  the  student  associations  of  the 
nation.  To  complete  the  series,  there  was  organized  a  few  years 
since  the  American  Student  League  (Liga  de  Estudiantes  Ameri- 
canos), which  is  international  and  is  intended  to  embrace  all  uni- 
versity unions  of  all  the  Americas.  In  addition  to  its  services  in 
educational  matters  this  supreme  international  federation  promises 
to  become  an  effective  agency  in  the  promotion  of  international  peace 
and  amity. 

To  return  to  the  local  societies  which  form  the  groundwork  of 
the  system,  it  is  interesting  to  trace  the  development  of  their  ideals. 
The  original  motive  for  organization  within  each  department  was 
very  often  the  desire  to  present  a  united  opposition  to  the  faculty 
in  case  professors  proposed  regulations  that  seemed  to  the  students 
onerous.  Student  strikes  have  not  been  infrequent  in  some  institu- 
tions, and  to  insure  their  success  a  permanent  student  union  was 
almost  a  necessity.  But  the  movement  was  destined  to  develop  nobler 
aims.  The  society  soon  became  a  semiprofessional  association.  The 
law  society  interested  itself  in  legal  questions,  or  the  conditions  of 
the  practice  of  law;  the  medical  society  in  questions  of  public  hy- 
giene, etc  This  brought  the  societies  into  cooperation  with  the 
respective  faculties,  instead  of  fostering  an  attitude  of  opposition. 
Professors  were  invited  to  address  the  society,  or  a  public  meeting 
organized  by  the  society  on  questions  of  general  interest. 

Other  aims  were  developed  to  enlist  the  activities  of  the  societies, 
such  as  reduction  of  cost  of  student  supplies,  improvement  in  the 
material  conditions  of  student  life,  better  lodging  and  food,  and 
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conveniences  for  social  fellowship.  The  university  authorities 
granted  the  departmental  societies  rooms  in  the  building,  which  be- 
came student  headquarters  and  in  which  formal  meetings  were  held. 
In  some  universities  the  societies  have  developed  altruistic  tenden- 
cies and  are  trying  to  be  of  real  service  to  the  community.  The  most 
common  manifestation  of  this  policy  is  the  organization  of  series  of 
public  lectures  on  social  and  economic  questions.  The  societies  in  the 
University  of  Chile  organize  night  schools  for  workingmen,  conduct 
a  propaganda  against  alcdiolian  and  tuberculosis,  and  aid  in  other 
reforms.  The  Ijatin- American  student  is  characteristically  idealistic, 
and  it  is  easy  to  enlist  his  support  in  all  measures  for  the  betterment 
of  society. 

The  University  Union  may  do  on  a  larger  scale  what  is  done  by 
the  departmental  societies,  but  its  chief  purpose  is  to  develop  stu- 
dent solidarity  and  to  provide  a  student  center.  Any  student  in 
the  institution  is  eligible  for  membership  and  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  of  the  association.  Students  in  other  professional  schools 
and  boys  from  the  high  school  above  a  certain  age  may  also  become 
members.  Nearly  every  university  has  a  student  clubhouse  or  at  least 
a  suite  of  rooms.  In  a  very  few  instances  the  house  is  the  property  of 
the  association,  but  usually  the  quarters  are  rented.  The  club  (cen- 
tro  universitario)  contains  the  offices  of  the  association,  a  modest 
limch  room,  reading  room,  and  library,  an  amusement  room,  perhaps 
a  small  gymnasium,  and  an  assembly  room  large  enough  for  public 
lectures.  The  association  always  publishes  a  student  paper,  weekly, 
fortnightly,  or  monthly,  which  however,  bears  little  resemblance  to 
an  American  college  paper.  It  is  not  a  newspaper,  but  a  serious 
journal,  containing  literary  and  scientific  articles,  the  contributions 
of  both  students  and  professors.  In  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires, 
where  the  departmental  societies  overshadow  the  University  Union, 
each  society  publishes  its  own  journal.  With  its  common  meeting 
place,  its  publication,  and  its  other  activities  the  University  Center 
constitutes  an  important  element  in  student  life.  It  exercises,  more- 
over, an  important  influence  on  the  university  itself.  The  union,  or 
the  departmental  societies,  do  not  hesitate  to  discuss  university 
policies,  and  to  propose  plans  for  the  betterment  of  the  institution. 
These  proposals  may  refer  to  the  curriculum  or  to  method  of  instruc- 
tion, as  well  as  to  material  matters.  It  may  be  that  the  freedom  with 
which  the  societies  undertake  such  subjects  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Latin- American  professor  is  not  a  teacher  by  profession,  and  that 
the  student  considers  his  own  judgment  in  matters  institutional  as 
good  as  that  of  the  instructor.  The  fact  that  the  university  is  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  professional  schools  may  also  explain  the 
prevalence  of  student  interference.    Whatever  the  reason,  a  student 
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society  experiences  no  sense  of  embarrassment,  and  sees  nothing  in- 
appropriate in  recommending  changes  of  curriculum  or  advocating 
policies  that  in  a  North  American  university  would  be  reserved  ex- 
clusively for  the  faculty  and  trustees.  Nor  do  professors  resent  this 
attitude.  The  university  spirit  resembles  that  of  the  early  mediaeval 
universities,  when  teachers  and  students  formed  one  body. 

The  final  step  in  the  student  association  movement  was  taken  in 
1908  when  a  federation  was  formed  of  all  the  associations  in  Latin 
America.  In  response  to  an  invitation  from  the  society  in  Uruguay, 
delegates  from  many  universities  assembled  in  Montevideo  for  the 
first  student  congress.  The  meeting  was  such  a  success,  and  a  union 
of  students  from  different  nations  appeared  so  desirable,  that  an  in- 
ternational organization  was  effected  and  a  constitution  framed. 
Delegates  were  present  from  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Guate- 
mala, Paraguay,  Peru,  and  Uruguay.  The  statutes  of  the  league 
make  every  general  student  society  eligible  for  membership,  whether 
from  South,  Central,  or  North  America.  Besides  the  general  meet- 
ings, the  congress  held  departmental  meetings  under  the  following 
divisions:  Law,  medicine,  engineering  and  architecture,  agriculture 
and  zootechnics,  commerce,  and  secondary  studies.  Among  the 
general  topics  discussed  were:  State  and  private  universities,  exami- 
naticms  and  exemption  from  examination,  specializaticm  and  general- 
ization, uniformity  of  courses  and  degrees  in  American  univei*sities, 
student  participation  in  university  administration,  athletics,  scholar- 
ships, etc. 

The  league  resolved  to  hold  biennial  cmigresses.  The  second  met 
at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910  and  the  third  at  Lima  in  1912.  The  meet- 
ing at  Buenos  Aires  took  a  further  step  in  perfecting  an  international 
organization  by  creating  a*  permanent  central  bureau  which  is  to  keep 
in  touch  with  all  local  associations,  maintain  a  library  of  student 
publications,  preserve  the  official  records  of  the  league,  and  arrange 
the  program  and  other  details  of  the  biennial  congresses.  The  bureau 
was  established  at  Montevideo  under  the  immediate  auspices  of  the 
Uruguayan  association,  but  the  expense  of  its  maintenance  is  to  be 
distributed  among  the  various  societies.  The  importance  of  the 
league  and  its  central  bureau  in  promoting  intellectual  sympathies 
throughout  the  wide  area  of  Latin-America  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated. A  union  of  effort  in  educational  affairs  is  certain  to  have 
an  influence  on  political  relations,  and  international  friendships  will 
be  established  between  many  young  men  who  in  the  course  of  time  will 
occupy  high  positions  in  their  respective  countries.  Students  who 
are  promoting  the  league  are  not  unmindful  of  the  general  good  re- 
sults that  may  follow,  as  is  shown  by  the  watchword  of  the  con- 
gresses that  have  already  been  held :  "  The  illusions  of  to-day  will  be 
the  realities  of  to-morrow." 
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The  general  league  is  not  the  only  manifestation  of  international 
student  associations.  The  University  of  Bogota,  in  1910,  called  a  con- 
gi'ess  of  students  from  the  three  republics  that  formed  the  ancienl 
confederacy  of  Bolivar,  namely,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  Venezuela ; 
and  in  1911,  on  the  occasion  of  the  centennial  of  Venezuela,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Caracas  called  a  similar  congress.  Both  meetings  were 
eminently  successful  and  it  is  proposed  to  continue  the  association. 
The  universities  of  Central  America  have  also  held  a  student  conven- 
tion at  Tegucigalpa.  These  three  leagues  correspond  to  the  three 
grand  geographical  divisions  of  Latin-America,  and  each  can  do 
much  good  in  its  own  field.  However,  the  general  association  formed 
in  the  south  will  comprise  the  others  and  exert  the  greatest  influence. 
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Academic  honors,  universities,  24. 

Academies,  organization  and  function, 
3a-34. 

Agricultural  colleges,  105-110;  admi^ion 
requirements,  108;  courses  of  study, 
108-109;  dissimilarities  in  organiza- 
tion, 117-118;  expenditures,  106. 

Agricultural  education,  91-92,  104-114; 
career,  110. 

Agricultural  schools,  Indian,  113-114; 
normal,  114;  physical  equipment.  111; 
practical,  111-113;  primary,  110. 

Albardi  School,  Argentina,  work,  91-92. 

American  Student  League,  144. 

Argentina,  agricultural  normal  school, 
114;  annual  budget,  41;  coeducation, 
127;  commercial  education,  98-99;  for- 
eign -  language  training  school,  91; 
higher  education,  12, 18;  higher  normal 
school,  87-88;  industrial  schools,  119- 
121;  law  school,  17;  medical  schools, 
number,  53,  56-57;  national  normal 
schools,  course  of  study,  72;  practical 
school  of  agriculture,  curriculum,  112- 
113;  rural  schools,  91-92;  students  en- 
rolled in  imiversities,  21;  teachers'  col- 
lege, 89-91. 

Aigentina,  University  of,  preparatory 
schools,  35. 

Arequipa,  University  of,  foimded,  12-13. 
B. 

Bahai,  medical  school,  13,  40,  67. 

Bar  associations,  relations  existing  be- 
tween the  law  schools,  49. 

Bogota,  foimding  of  colonial  university,  11 . 

Bogota,  University  of,  faculties,  67. 

Bolivia,  agricultural  college,  106;  com- 
mercial education  99;  law  schools,  16; 
medical  schools,  53,  57;  professional 
schools,  17. 

Brazil,  agricultural  colleges,  105;  com* 
mercial  education,  100-101;  dental 
schools,  57;  educational  progress,  15; 
engineering  schools,  16,  61;  enrollment 
of  law  and  medical  students,  21;  indus- 
trial schools,  imique  type,  124-125;  law 
faculties,  sidaries,  43;  medical  schools, 
number,  53;  profesnonal  schools,  13, 
15-16. 


Budgets  and  salaries,  41-44. 

Buenos  Aires,  coeducation,  127;  college 
of  agriculture,  105;  engineering  school, 
hours  of  instruction  per  week,  64;  in- 
dustrial school,  121-122;  medical  li- 
brary, 58;  medical  school,  14,  39,  57; 
normal  schools,  teachers'  salaries,  77. 

Buenos  Aires  (Province),  coeducation, 
127. 

Buenos  Aires,  University  of,  annual 
budget,  42;  curriculum  of  law,  46-47; 
departmental  societies,  145;  engineer- 
ing school,  62;  enrollment,  21;  organ- 
ized, 12;  professors'  salaries,  43;  teach- 
ers' college,  89-90. 

Buildings,  normal  schools,  80-81;  univer- 
sities, 38-40. 

c. 

Caracas,  founding  of  colonial  university, 
11;  medical  school,  14. 

Catholic  University  of  Chile,  work,  67-68. 

Central  America,  law  schools,  16;  profes- 
sional education,  16. 

Chile,  coeducation,  127;  commercial  edu- 
cation, 9&-97;  curricula  of  medical 
schools,  56;  discussion  regarding  junior 
iiniversity,  36;  engineering  schools,  61; 
high  standard  of  medical  profession, 
59;  industrial  schools,  117-119, 123-124; 
medical  schools,  duration  of  studies, 
55-57;  medical  vacation  schools,  59;  na- 
tional normal  schools,  course  of  study, 
72;  normal  schools,  teachers'  salaries, 
77;  nurses'  training  school,  57;  practi- 
cal school  of  agriculture,  curriculum, 
112-113;  students  enrolled  in  national 
university,  21. 

Chile,  University  of,  annual  budget,  42. 

Chilean  Normal  College,  history,  84. 

Church,  The,  and  colonial  universities,  12. 

Church  schools,  commercial  education, 
102. 

Civil  engineering,  curricula  of  three 
schools,  63-64. 

Coeducation,  status  in  Latin  America,  85, 
126-131. 

Colegio  de  Nuestra  Senora  del  Rosario, 
work,  66-67. 

Colegio  del  Rosario,  work,  67. 
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Colombia,  agricultural  college,  105;  com- 
mercial education,  101;  higher  educa- 
tion, 12;  medical  schools,  number,  53; 
national  normal  schools,  course  of  study, 
73. 

€k>mmercial  education,  94-103;  Argen- 
tina, 9a-99;  Bolivia,  99;  Bnzil,  100- 
101;  Chilean  system  and  curriculum, 
95-97;  church  schools,  102;  Colombia, 
101;  different  systems,  95;  general 
status,  103;  Mexico,  101;  Peru,  101;  pri- 
vate colleges,  102;  Uruguay,  99. 

Commercial  schools,  and  coeducation, 
130;  modem  languages,  137-138. 

Commercial  studies,  high  schools,  102. 

Cordoba,  engineering  school,  curriculum, 
63-64;  founding  of  colonial  imiversity, 
11. 

Cordoba,  University  of,  professors'  sala- 
ries, 43. 

Costa  Rica,  coeducation,  127. 

Courses  of  study,  agricultural  colleges, 
108-109;  commerce,  95-99;  engineering 
schools,  63-64;  industrial  schools,  118- 
119;  law  schools,  46-47,  49-50,  52;  nor- 
mal schools,  71-72, 85;  practical  schools 
of  agriculture,  112-113;  r^reeentative 
medical  schools,  56. 

Cuzco,  founding  of  colonial  university,  11 . 

Cuzco,  University  of,  professors'  sala- 
ries, 43. 

D. 

Degrees,  universities,  23-24. 
Dentistry,  schools,  57. 


Ecuador,  annual  budget,  41;  coeduca- 
tion, 127;  law  schools,  advisability  of 
closing  considered,  46;  medical  schools, 
53,  57;  plurality  of  universities,  17. 

Elementary  industrial  schools,  116. 

Engineering,  education,  19. 

Engineering  schools,  buildings,  39;  class 
and  laboratory  work,  64;  curricula, 
63-64;  difficulties,  60-61;  enrollment, 
65;  material  equipment,  61-62;  organi- 
zation, 62-63;  progress,  115.  SeeaUo 
under  names  of  countries  and  cities. 

Enrollment,  students,  21-22,  42. 

Escola  Poljrtechnica,  Brazil,  oiganiza- 
tion,  16. 

Escuela  de  Educaci6n  Ffsica  (Chile), 
manifold  activities,  123-124. 


Escuela  Superior  de  Comeircio  (Santiago, 

Chile),  description,  97. 
Examinations,    normal    schools,    74-75; 

university,  23-24. 
Expenses,  students,  42. 

F. 

Faculties,  university,  22-23. 
Foreign-language  training  school,  Argen- 
tina, 91. 

G. 

Girls,  preparatory  schools,  35-36. 

Girls  High  School,  Costa  Rica,  normal 
course,  71. 

Guatemala,  coeducation,  127;  founding 
of  colonial  university,  11;  medical 
school,  14. 

Guatemala,  Univernty  of,  separate  focul- 
ties,  33. 

Guayaquil,  University  of,  number  of  stu- 
dents and  professors,  42;  professors' 
salaries,  43. 

■. 

Habana,  engineering  school,  curriculum, 
63-64;  founding  of  colonial  university, 
11. 

Higher  education,  excessive  cost,  42. 
See  also  Universities. 

High  schools,  commercial  studies,  •  101- 
102.    Su  also  Secondary  schoob. 

Honduras,  law  school,  further  matricula- 
tion forbidden,  46. 

Hospital  facilities,  schools  of  medicine,  55. 
I. 

Indian  sdMols,  agriculture,  113-114. 

Industrial  education,  115-125;  progress, 
115. 

Industrial  schools,  buUdings,  121;  cur- 
ricula, 118-120;  elementary,  116;  mod- 
em languages,  137;  not  coeducational, 
130;  patronage,  123;  tuition  fees  and 
scholarships,  120-121;  women,  122. 

Institute  Agricola  (Chile),  estabUshnwnt, 
105. 

Institute  Nacional  del  Profesorado  Se- 
cundario  (Argentina),  curriculum,  88- 
89;  equipment,  89;  establishment,  87. 

Institute   Pedagogico   (Chile),    building 

and  equipment,  86-87;  general  plan,  85. 

J. 

Junior  university,  Chile,  36;  Uruguay, 

36-37. 
Jurisprudence.    See  Law. 
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Laboratc^iee,  normal  schools,  83. 

Laboratcny  wcH'k,  better  training  de- 
manded, 59. 

La  Eecuela  Normal  de  Lenguas  Vivas 
(Argentina),  work,  91. 

Languages,  ancient,  study  eliminated, 
132-136;  modem,  study,  13^140. 

La  Vol,  medical  school,  building,  39-40. 

La  I^ta,  University  of,  agricultural 
school,  105;  annual  budget,  42;  build- 
ings and  equipment,  39;  curriculum  of 
law,  characteristics^  52;  history  and 
organization,  18-20 ;  preparatory  schools, 
35;  teachers'  college,  90-91. 

La  Sociedade  Propagadora  das  Bdlas 
Artes  (Brazil),  wcnrk,  124-125. 

Latin  language,  normal  schools,  86;  study 
eliminated,  132-135. 

Law,  an  aristocratic  profession,  45;  edu- 
cation, development,  13-14;  title  of 
graduate.  Central  America,  23.  See 
0^90  Teaching. 

Law,  schools,  13, 16, 21 ;  advantages  of  cur- 
riculimi,  51;  aims,  47-48;  and  bar  asso- 
ciations, 49;  curricula,  46-47;  duration 
of  studies,  50;  equipment  and  libraries, 
45-46;  faculties  of  Brazil,  salaries,  43; 
general  culture  courses,  49;  methods  of 
instruction,  50-^1;  organization,  16,  46; 
practical  training  minimized,  48-49. 
See  also  under  najnes  cmd  cUiei. 

Lecture  methods,  25. 

Letter  of  transmittal,  7-8. 

Libraries,  medical,  58. 

Lima,  founding  of  colonial  university,  11; 
medical  school,  14,  40. 

lima.  University  of,  law  school,  practical 
training,  49;  students  enrolled,  21. 

Lyceo  de  Artes  e  eficios,  description,  124- 
126. 

M. 

Mackenzie  College,  work,  68-69. 

Manual  training  schools,  giris,  123. 

Medellin,  University  of,  established, 
12-13. 

Medicine,  education,  13-14,  16, 21, 53-59; 
practice,  regulated  by  faculty,  54. 

Medicine,  schools,  curricula,  5&-57;  dila- 
tion of  studies,  56-57;  equipment, 
53-54;  hospital  facilities,  56;  modem 
buildings,  38-39;  preparation  of  profes- 
sors, 55;  subsidiary,  57;  vacation,  1 68-59 
well-ordered,  53. 

See  also  under  names  of  countries  and 
cities. 


Methods  of  instmction,  law  schools,  50; 
modem  languages,  13^140;  normal 
schools,  74. 

Mexico,  coeducaden,  127;  commercial 
education,  101;  engineering  schools,  62; 
founding  of  colonial  iiniyersity,  11; 
medical  schools,  number,  53. 

Mexico,  University  of,  annual  budget,  42. 

Midwifery,  training,  57. 

Modem  languages,  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, 13^140. 

Montevideo,  agricultural  college,  cur- 
riculum, 109. 

Montevideo,  University  of,  annual  bud- 
get, 42;  establishment,  15;  professors' 
salaries,  43-44. 

Museums,  school,  in  normal  schools,  83. 

N. 

Nicaragua,  law  schools,  16. 

Non-State  institutions,  66-69. 

Normal  schools,  agricultiual,  114;  admis- 
sion, 70-71;  and  coeducation,  130-131 
buildings,  80-«l;  curricula,  71-74 
equipment,  82-83;  examinations,  74-75 
higher,  87-88;  laboratories,  83;  leasing 
school  property,  81 ;  methods  of  instmc- 
tion,  74;  modem  languages,  137;  mu- 
seums, 83;  organization  and  scholar- 
ships, 75-77;  personnel,  78-79;  practice 
teaching,  80;  primary,  83-84;  pupils, 
social  position,  77-78;  secretary  and  pro- 
fessors, 79-^;  special,  91;  State-owned 
buildings,  81-82;  teachers,  social  posi- 
tion, 77-78. 

Notaries,  training,  48. 

Nurses'  training  school,  Chile,  57. 


O'Graham,  Mary,  teacher,  pensioner  of 
Argentine  government,  79. 


Panama,  professional  education,  16. 

Peru,  agricultural  college,  105;  commer- 
cial education,  101;  curricula  of  medical 
schools,  56;  engineering  schools,  61; 
higher  education,  12;  medical  schools, 
53, 57;  students  enrolled  in  imiversities, 
21;  universities,  two  coordinate  law 
faculties,  46;  university  faculties,  22. 

Pharmacy,  schools,  58. 

Piracicaba  (Brazil),  agricultural  college, 
curriculum,  109. 
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Polytechnic  school  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
founded,  62. 

Porto  Alegre,  medical  school,  15. 

Portuguese-America,  training  for  liberal 
professions,  11. 

Practice  schools,  80. 

Prefatory  note,  9. 

Preparatory  schools,  movement  in  favor, 
35. 

Priests,  training,  23. 

Primary  agricultural  schools,  110. 

Primary  normal  schools,  83-84. 

Primary  school  and  liceo,  78. 

Professional  education,  11-13,  16-17,  Id- 
20,  23-24. 

Professional  schools,  15-16,  42. 
See  also  Dentistry,  Law,  Medicine,  Sci- 
ence. 

Professors,  appointment,  and  tenure  of 
oflSce,  26-27;  appointment,  Govern- 
ment confirmation,  31;  duties,  28-29; 
foreign,  normal  schools,  84-85;  German, 
normal  schools,  87;  laige  staff,  in  uni- 
versities, 42;  medical,  preparation,  54- 
55;  methods  of  choosing,  29-31;  prestige, 
29;  salaries,  universities,  43-44;  substi- 
stitute,  31. 

Protestant  societies,  and  education,  66. 

Public  instruction,  encouraged,  66. 

Pupils,  normal  school,  social  status,  77-78. 


Recife,  law  school,  13,  40. 

Restrepo,  University  of,  oiganization, 
12-13. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  engineering  school,  curri- 
culimi,  63-64;  industrial  school,  imique 
type,  124-125;  medical  library,  58; 
medical  schools,  13-14,  40;  normal 
schools,  teachers'  salaries,  77. 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  commercial 
education,  102;  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, 66. 

Rural  schools,  91-93. 

S. 

Salaries,  teachers.  See  Teachers,  salaries; 
Professors,  salaries. 

Salesian  Brothers  and  industrial  educa- 
tion, 116. 

Salvador,  coeducation,  127;  medical  col- 
lege, 38-39,  57. 


Salvador,  University  of,  separate  facul- 
ties, 33. 

San  Joee  (Coeta  Rica),  law  school,  curric- 
ulum, 47. 

Santa  Catalina,  practical  school  of  agri- 
culture, curriculum,  112-113. 

Santa  Fe,  Argentina,  law  school,  17. 

Santa  Fe,  University  of,  foundation,  16. 

Santiago  de  Chile,  agricultural  college, 
curriculum,  109;  engineering  school, 
hours  of  instruction  per  week,  64 ;  found- 
ing of  colonial  imiversity,  11;  induBtrial 
school,  unique  t^rpe,  123;  medical  li- 
brary, 58;  medical  schools,  duration  of 
studies,  57;  practical  school  of  agricul- 
ture, curriculum,  112-113. 

Santiago  de  Chile,  Catholic  University  of, 
architecture  and  engineering,  61;  law 
faculty,  49. 

Santiago  de  Chile,  University  of,  pro- 
fessors' salaries,  43;  separate  faculties, 
33. 

Santo  Domingo,  founding  of  colonial  uni- 
versity, 11. 

Sao  Paulo,  law  school,  curriculum,  13,  47. 

Scholarships,  normal  schools,  75-77. 

School  museums,  83. 

School  textbooks,  animosity  to,  141-142; 
a  needed  reform,  142-143. 

Schools  of  commerce.  See  Commercial 
education. 

Science,  teaching,  14, 16, 19, 74. 

Secondary  education  and  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  66. 

Secondary  schools,  relation  between  the 
university  and,  34-35;  status,  22; 
teachers,  84 ;  teaching  modem  languages^ 
138. 

Spanish  America,  training  in  liberal  pro- 
fessions, 11. 

Spanish  settlements,  advantages  of  higher 
education,  11. 

Special  education,  70-125. 

Steams,  G.  A.,  founder  of  normal  school 
of  Parana,  79. 

Student  societies,  144-147. 

Students,  enrollment,  21-22, 42;  expenses, 
42;  studies  and  degrees,  21-25. 

Studies.    See  Coiu«es  of  study. 

Sucre,  founding  of  colonial  imiversity,  IL 

Sucre,  University  of,  separate  faculties, 
33. 
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Teachers,  commercial  education,  97;  large 
teaching  staff  in  universities,  42;  normal 
schools,  78-80;  salaries,  normal  schools, 
77;  secondary  schools,  84. 
See  also  Professors. 

Teachers*  college.  University  of  Buenos 
Aires,  89-90. 

Teachers'  collie,  University  of  La  Plata, 
90. 

Teaching,  hours  per  week,  37,  42;  not  a 
distinct  profession,  27-28. 

Textbooks,    animosity    to,     141-142;    a 
needed  reform,  142-143;  medical,  68. 

Theology,  almost  eliminated  in  universi- 
ties, 22-23;  faculty  of,  12. 

Trade  schools,  equipment  and  student;*, 
117. 

Trades,  training  for,  llfr-117. 

Tnijillo,  University  of,  organized,  12-13. 


Universities,  11-69;  administration,  32; 
buildings,  38-^;  budgets  and  salaries, 
41-44;  coeducation  in,  128-129;  de- 
centralization, 31-32;  departments  scat- 
tered, 32;  founding,  11-20;  organization, 
26-37;  reasons  for  multiplication,  16-18. 

Uruguay,  coeducation,  127-128;  commer- 
cial education,  99;  engineering  schools, 
61;  junior  university,  36-37;  medical 
coll^;e,  modem  equipment,  38,  40. 

Uruguay,  University  of,  early  history,  15. 

V. 

Vacation  schools,  medical,  58-69. 
Venezuela,  curricula  of  medical  schools, 
56;  medical  schools,  number,  53. 


Women,  industrial  schools,  122-123;  State 
universities  open  to,  128-129. 
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I. — Chief  State  School  Opficebs. 
[Comotad  to  Dec.  1, 1912,  In  so  ter  as  changes  have  been  reported  to  the  boreau.] 


Name. 


Address. 


Official  designation. 


'  Henry  J.  WilUngbam 

C.  O.Case 

<ieorge  B.  Cook 

Edward  Hyatt 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  C.  Bradford. 

rharles  D.  Hine 

Theo.  Townsend 

W.  If.  Davidson 

W.  M.  Holloway 

.  M.  L.  Brittain 

Grace  M.  Shepherd 

Francis  O.  Blair 

oarles  A.  Oreathoose . . . 

A.  M.  Deyoe 

E.  T.  Fairchild 

Rarksdale  Hamlett.. 

T.H.Harris 

rayson  Smith 

d.  Bates  Stephens 

David  Snedden 

Luther  L.  Wright 

C.O.Scbnlx 

J.  N.  Powers 

»  William  P.  Evans 

H.  A.  Davee 

J.  E.  Delsell 

Jc^in  Edwards  Bray 

H.C.Morrison 

Calvin  N.  KendaU 

A.N.White 

.  Andrew  8.  Draper 

J.  Y.  Joyner 

•  Edwin  J.  Taylor 

Frank  W.  Miller 

Robert  H.  Wilson 

h.  R.  Alderman 

Nathan  C.  Schaefler 

»\'alter  E.  Ranger 

J.  £.  Swearingen 

V.  O.  Lawrence 

J.  W.  Bristor 

F.M.  Bralley 

A.C.Nelson 

Mason  S.  Stone 

R.C.  Steames 

Mrs.  Josephine  Preston . 

M.  P.Shawkey 

O.  P.  Gary _.-^ 

Miss  Rose  A.  Bird. f<. 

Walter  E.  Clark 

WUlisT.Pope 

Frank  R.WWte 

•Edward  M.  Bainter 


Montgomery.  Ala 

Phoenix,  Aru 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Sacramento,  Cal 

Denver,  Colo..? 

Hartford,  Conn 

Dover.  Del 

Washington,  D.  C 

Tallahassee,  Fla 

Atlanta,  Ga.... 

Boise,  Idaho..? 

Springfield.  Ill 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Des  Momes,  Iowa 

Topeka,Kans 

Frankfort,  Ky 

Baton  Rouge,  La 

Augusta,  Me 

Annapolis,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Lansing,  Mich 

St.  PMl,Mhm 

Jackson,  Miss 

Jefferson  City,  Mo 

Helena,  Mont 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Canon ,  N  ev 

Concord,  N.  H 

Trenton,  N.J 

Santa  Fe.  N.  Mex 

Albany,N.Y 

Ralei^,N.C 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla... 

Salem,  Oreg 

HarrisDurg,  Pa 

Providence,  R.  I 

Columbia,  8.  C 

Pierre,  8.  Dak 

N  ash  ville ,  Tenn 

Austin,  Tex 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah... 

Montpelier,  Vt 

RichmondjVa 

Olympia,  Wash 

Charleston,  W.  Va 

Madison,  Wis 

Cheyenne,  Wyo 

Juneau,  Alaska 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Manila,P.I 

San  Juan,  P.  R 


State  superintendent  of  education. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Secretary  of  State  board  of  education. 

Do. 
Superintendent  of  District  schools. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
State  superintendent  of  schools. 
State  superintendent  of  publieinstmotion. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
State  superintendent  of  public  education. 
State  superintendent  of  public  schools. 
State  sui)erintendent  of  public  education. 
State  commissioner  of  education. 
State  sup^intendent  of  public  instruction. 

Do. 
State  superintendent  of  public  education. 
State  sui)6rintendent  of  public  schools. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
State  commissioner  of  education. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
State  commissioner  of  education. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Do. 
State  commissioner  of  common  schools,  i 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Do. 

Do. 
Commissioner  of  public  schools. 
State  supointenaent  of  education. 
State  8UT)erintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 
State  superintendent  of  education. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Do. 
State  superintendent  of  free  schools. 
State  superintendent  of  public  schools. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
Governor,  and  ex  officio  superintendent  of  education. 
Superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
Director  of  education. 
Commissioner  of  education. 


1  This  designation  changed  to  "Superlntendeot  of  public  instruction"  by  constitutional  amendment  to 
take  effect  the  seocmd  Monday  of  July»  1913. 
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EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTOBY,  1912. 
II.— Officers  of  State  Boabdb  of  Education. 


Offioera  of  the  board. 


Post-ofDoe  addresB. 


Other  official  title. 


George  E.  P.  Hunt,  chairman 

C.  O.  Case,  secretary 

OeorKe  B.  Cook,  chairman 

B.  w.  Torreyson,  fleoretanr 

Hiram  W.  Johnson,  president 

Edward  Hyatt,  secretary 

Mre.  Helen  M.  Wixson,  president. . 

James  B.  Pearoe,  secretary 

Simeon  E.  Baldwin,  president 

Charles  D.  Hine,  secretary 

Oeorge  W.  Twimeyer,  chairman . . . 

Theo.  Townsend,  secretary 

James  F.  Oyster,  president 

H.  O.  Hine.  secreury 

Albert  W.  OQchrist,  president. . 

W.  M.  HoUoway,  secretary 

Joseph  M.  Brown,  president 

M.  L.  Brittain,  secretary 

Miss  Oraoe  M.  Shepherd,  president. 

W.  L.  Oillord,  secretary 

Charles  A.  Oreathouse,  president. 

W.  W.  Parsons,  secretanr 

James  H.  Trewin,  president 

D.A.Emery,  secretary 

E.  T.  Fairchild,  president 

L.  D.  Whittemore,  secretary 

Barksdale  Hamlett,  chairman 

C.  F.  Credlius,  secretary 

Lather  E.  Hall,  president 

T.  H.  Harris,  secretary 

P.  L.  Oddsborough,  president. . . 

M.  Bates  Stephens,  secretary 

Frederick  P.  Fish,  chairman 

David  Snedden,  executive  officer. 

D.  M.  Ferry,  president 

Luther  L.  Wnght,  secretary 

J.  N.  Powers,  president 

J.  W.  Power,  secretary 

Wm.  P.  Evans,  presiaent 

CoriitliUT  KuikTi,  Bii}t-r,'t ar v 

JSdwln  L,  N  0IT15,  f^residerit 

W.  JE.  iltumonH  SMsyreti^j 

TwiAsr  L-  OddJ4;,  prt^ident , 

John  £.  Bmy,  secretary. 

Wm.  Q.  6ohoufllar,  pristident 

OAlvlnK.  KcodftU*  eetretATy 

Wm.  C.  Mt!X>oiui)di  prealdeut 

Alvan  N\  White,  eeet^tnty 

Whltela  w  Reld,  ch&ncciUor  of  board 

ol rogenttf. 
Andivw  a.  Draper,  chieS  executive 

oitiuer. 

W.W.Kltchln,  president 

J.  Y.  Joyner,  secretary , 

R.H.Wilson,  chairman 

L.  T.  Huffman,  secretary 

Oswald  West,  president , 

L.  R.  Alderman,  secretary 

Nathan  C.  Schaefler,  president 

J.  George  Becht.  executive  secretary 

Abram  J.  Pothier,  president 

Walter  E .  Ranger,  secretary 

Cole  L.  Blease,  chairman 

J.  E.  Swearingen,  secretary 

B.  W.  Hooper,  president 

J.  W.Brister,  secretary 

O .  B .  Colquitt,  president. . . .  ^ . . . 

F.  M.  Bralley,  secretary 

A.  C.Nelson,  chairman 

J.  T.  Kingsbury,  secretary 

Joseph  D.  Eggleston,  president.. 

R.  C.  Steams,  secretary 

Henry  B.  Dewey,  present. .'. . . 
F.  F.  Nalder,  secretary 

M.  P.  Shawkey,  president 

J.  D.  Garrison,  secretary 


Phoenix,  Aris 

....do 

LitUe  Rock,  Ark., 
do. 


Sacramento,  Cal. . . 

....do 

Denver,  Colo 

....do 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Hartford,  Conn 

Wilmhirton,  DeL.. 

Dover,  DeL 

Washington,  D.C.. 

...TdoT: 

Tallahassee,  Fla — 
do. 


Atlanta,  Oa 

do 

Boise,  Idaho 

....do 

Indiainpolb,  Ind 

Terre  Haute.  Ind 

Cedar  Rapidis,  Iowa. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Topeka,  Kans 

do. 


Frankfort,  Ky.... 

....do 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 
....do...r:. 

Annapolis,  Md 

do 

Boston,  Mass 

....do 

Detroit,  Mich 

Lansing,  Mich 

Jackson,  Miss 

....do 

Jefferson,  Mo 

:...do 

Helena,  Mont 

do 

Carson  City,  Nev. 
do. 


Lakewood,  N.  J..., 

Trenton,  N.J 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

NewYorkVN.Y:; 
Albany,  N.Y 


Raleigh,N.C 

do 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
.do. 


Salem,  Oreg 

do 

Harrisburg,  Pa.... 

do 

Woonsocket,  R.  I. 
Providence,  R.  I.. 
Columbia,  S.C.... 
.do.. 


Nashville,  Tenn. 

do 

Austin,  Tex 

.do.. 


Governor. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Governor. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instraction. 

Secretary  of  state. 
Governor. 

Supt.  of  public  schools  of  Wilmington. 
State  auditor. 


Governor. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instmction. 

Governor. 

State  superintendent  of  schools. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

do , 

RkhmondfVa , 

do , 

01ympia,Wash 

do 


Charleston,  W.Va. 
8isterville,W.Va.. 


Do. 


Do. 
Assistant  State  superintendent. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
Secretary  of  state. 
Governor. 

State  superintendent  of  public  education. 
Governor. 
State  superintendent  of  public  education. 

State  commissioner  of  education. 

State  superintendent  ofpubUc  inatructfon. 
State  superintendent  of^public  education. 

State  superintendent  of  public  schools. 

Secretary  of  state. 

Governor. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Governor. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

State  commissioner  of  education. 

Governor. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 


State  oommissioner  of  education. 

Governor. 

State  superintendent  of  public  Instruction. 
Do. 

Governor. 

State  superintendent  of  pubUc  instruction. 
Do. 

Governor. 

Commissioner  of  public  schools. 
Governor. 

State  superintendent  of  educatfon. 
Governor. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
Governor. 

State  superintendent  of  public  Instruction. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Deputy  superintendent  of  public  instnio- 

State  superintendent  of  free  schooto. 


i  Thirty-six  States  have  State  boards  of  education,  as  here  indicated;  the  others  have  none. 
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OFFICEBS  OF  STATE  LIBRABY  COMMISSIONS. 
III.— ExBCunvB  Officbbs  op  Statb  Libraby  Commissions.' 


Executive  offloer. 


PostofRoe  address. 


Name  of  oommission. 


Thomas  M.  Owen,  director 

James  L.  OilUs,  State  librarian 

C.  R.  Dudley,  president 

Miss  Carrie  M.  Gushing,  transfer 

derk. 
Mrs.   Belle  H.  Johnson,  library 

visitor. 
H.  Ridgely  Harrington,  secretary. . 

Mrs.  Perdval  Sneed,  organiser 

Miss  Margaret  8.  Roberts,  secretary . 

Miss  EiKenia  AUin,  organiser 

Carl  H.  Milam,  secretary 

Miss  Alioe  8.  Tyler,  secretary 

Mrs.  Adrian  Greene,  secretary 

Miss  Fannie  C.  Rawson,  secretary. . 
Herbert  E.  Holmes,  secretary 

Bernard  C.  Steiner,  secretary 

Miss  Zaidee  M.  Brown,  agent 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Spencer,  secretary 

Miss  Clara  F.  Baldwin,  secretary. . . 

Miss  Elisabeth  B.  Wales,  secretary. 

Miss  Charlotte  Templeton,  secretary 

Arthur  H.  Chase,  secretary 

Henry  C.  Buchanan,  secretary 

W.  R.  Eastman,  chief  of  division.. . 

i  ^iss  Minnie  W.  Leatherman,  sec... 
Mrs.  Minnie  C.  Budlong,  secretary 

and  director. 
C.  B.  Qalbreath,  secretary 

Miss  Cornelia  Marvin,  secretary. . . . 

T.  L.  Montgomery,  secretary 

Walter  E.  Ranger,  secretary 

Mrs.  Pearl  W.  Kelley,  secretary 

Ernest  W.  Winkler,  secretary 

Howard  R.  Driggs,  secretary 

Miss  Rebecca  W.  Wright,  secretary, 

H.  R.  McBwahie,  librarian 

J.  M.  Hitt,  secretary , 

Matthew  8.  Dudgeon,  secretary .... 


State  Capitol,  Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

Sacramento,  Cal.. 

Public  Library,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 

The  Capitol,  Denver, 
Colo. 

State  <^pitol,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

State  Library,  Dover, 
Del. 

Carnegie  Library,  At- 
lanto,Oa. 

State  House,  Boise, 
Idaho. 

Decatur.  Dl 

State  House,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

State  Historical  BuUd- 
ing,  Des  Moinee,  Iowa. 

State  Library,  TopAa, 
Eans. 

Capitol,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

State  Library,  Augus- 
ta, Me. 

Enoch  Pratt  Free  Li- 
brary, Baltimore,  Md. 

State  Library,  Boston, 
Mass. 

State  Library,  Lan- 
sing, Mich. 

The  Capitol,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Capitol  Annex,  Jeffer- 
son City.  Mo. 

The  Capitol,  Lincoln, 
Nebr. 

State  Library,  Con- 
cord, N.  H. 

State  Library,  Tren- 
ton, N.J. 

Albany,  N.Y 


Raleigh,  N.C 

The  Capitol,  Bismarck, 
NDak. 

State  Library,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

State   House,    Salem, 
Oreg. 

State  Library,  Harrls- 
burg,  Pa. 

State    House,    Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

Carnegie  Library,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

State  Library,  Austtn, 
Tex. 

University    of    Utah, 
Salt  Lake  Citv,  Utah. 

State  House,  Montpel- 
Icr,  Vt. 

State   Library,    Rich- 
mond, Va. 

State  Library,  Olym- 
pia.  Wash. 

The  Capitol,  Madison, 
Wis. 


State  department  of  archives  and  history, 

division  of  library  extension. 
California  State  library. 
State  board  of  library  oommissiotters. 

State  traveling  library  commission. 

State  public  library  committee. 

State  library  commission. 

Do. 

Do. 

State  library  extension  oommission. 
State  public  library  oommission. 

State  library  oommission. 

Kansas  traveling  libraries  commission. 

State  library  oommission. 
Do. 

Maryland  pubUo  library  oommission. 

Massachusetts  free  putdio  library  commis- 
sion. 
State  board  of  library  oommissionerB. 

State  public  library  comminion. 

State  library  oommission. 

State  public  library  commission. 

Do. 

Do. 

Division  of  educational  extension,  New 

York  State  education  department. 
State  library  commission. 
State  public  library  oommission. 

State  board  of  library  commissioners. 

State  library  commission. 

Pennsylvania  free  library  oommission. 

State  committee  on  libraries,  Rhode  Island 

State  education  department. 
Tennessee  free  library  oomiliission. 

State  library  and  historical  oommission. 

Library  gymnasium  of  State  board  of  edUf 

cation. 
State  board  of  library  oommissioners. 

Virginia  State  Ubrary. 

State  library  oommission. 

Wisconsin  tree  library  commission. 


^  Thirty-4ve  States  have  library  commissions,  as  here  indicated. 
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8  EDUCATIONAL  DIBBCTOBY,  1912, 

IV.— SiTPERINTBNDENTS    IN    ClTIBS   AND    ToWNS    OP   4,000    POPULATION    AND    OVKB. 


City. 


AUkWAMA. 

Alabama  City. . 

Anniston 

Bessemer 

Dothan 

Eufaula 

Florence 

Qadsden 

Girard 

Hmitsville 

Mobile 


sew  J 

Opelika 

Pnoenix 

Selma 

Sheffield 

Talladega 

Troy 

Tuscaloosa 

Union  Springs. 

ABOONA. 


Bisbee... 
Cmton... 
Douglas.. 
Globe.... 
ICorenci. . 


Tucson. 


Argenta 

£1  Dorado... 
Fajretteville.. 
Fort  Smith.. 

Helena 

Hot  Springs.. 

Jonesboro 

Little  Rock.. 

Paragould.... 
Pine  Bluff... 
Tezarkana... 


a^. 


•  Alamedi 

Alhambra...yf.... 
*akersfleldrC^... 
Berkeley. 
Coalinga. 

•Eureka.. 
•Fresno... 

Grass  Valley ^ 

.  Hanford ^^T. 

4  Long  Beach,  .^yl. 
I  Los  AnKeles..tO<. 
".Marysville . .  ftZt^. 

Modesto.....-^.. 
•Monterey... -^V^.. 
.Napa ?^.. 

Oakland.... "T;..^ 

Ontario .^. 

-Palo  Alto... t^. 
•Pasadena...;;.... 

Petaluma 

.Pomona 

•  Red  lands 

Richmond ^ 

.  Riverside .yt\. i/ 

•  Sacramento ..  t^ .  y 

•  San  Bernardino  .*C^ 
.  San  Diego. 


tromo.'/ 
1 1^ . 


Fopiitftlion, 
twnsiisoJ 


Suporintcndout. 


Termor 

oflloeUi 
y«an. 


4,313 

12.794 

10,864 

132,686 

4,228 

7.016 

4,259 

6,689 

10,557 

4,214 

7,611 

61,521 

38,136 

6,118 

4,734 

4,556 

13,649 

4.865 

5,854 

4,961 

8,407 

4,065 


9,019 
4.874 
0.437 
7,063 
6,010 

11.134 
6,002 

13,193 


11,138 
4,202 
4.471 

23,975 
8,772 

14.434 
7.123 

45.941 
4,810 
5,248 

15.102 
6,655 


23.383 

6,021 

12.727 

40,434 

4,199 

11,845 

24.892 

4,520 

4,829 

17.809 

319, 198 

5.430 

4.034 

4,923 

5,791 

150, 174 

4.274 

4,486 

30,291 

5.880 

10.207 

10.449 

6.802 

15,212 

44.696 

12, 779 

39,578 


Jay  D.  Bradley 

David  R.  Lurphy 

A.  A.  Persons 

John  H.  PhiUips 

J.M.Collier 

James  V.  Brown 

Herman  L.  Upshaw... . 

James  B.  Lockhart 

Wm.  Cornelius  Griggs.. 
Reuben  A.  Gamble. . . . 

Robert  E.  Sessions 

Samuel  S.  Murphy 

Charles  L.  Floyd 

William  F.Jones 

FtoyHall 

L.  F.  Rutledge 

Arthur  F.  Harman 

William  P.  Johnson. . . . 

Daniel  A.  McNeiU 

John  R.  McLure 

James  H.  Foster 

Wm.  Robert  Harrison.. 


Charles  F.  Philbxook. 

Frank  Dykes 

William  E.LuU 

O.  F.  Munson. 

C.  A.  GoEgin 

JohnD.  Loper 

Warren  D.  Baker 

Sidney  C.  Newsom. . . 


D.  L.  Paisley 

Thomas  C.  Abbott 

Franks.  Root 

James  W.  Kuykendall. 

Samuel  H.  Spragins 

Frank  W.Mfller 

Dudley  T.  Rogers 

Robert  C.  Hall 

J.  H.  Andrews 

Louis  B.  Ray 

Junius  Jordon 

George  W.Reid 


William  C.Wood. 
Nathan  F.  Smith  i 
David  W.Nelson. 
Morris  C.  James. . . 
Osmer  Abbott  * . . . 
Charles  C.  Hui 
Charles  L.  Mc 

J.  S.  Hennessey » 

Mrs.  N.  E.  Davidson 

William  L.  Stephens. . . . 

John  H.  Francis 

WUliam  P.  Cramsie 

Thomas  Downev 

George  Schultzl>erg  i 

John  L.  Shearer  ^ 

John  W.  McClymonds... 

Jefferson  Taylor  i 

Joseph  C.  Templeton 

Jeremiah  M.  Rhodes 

E.  Baehman  Dykes  i 

William  R.  Murphy 

Charles  H.  Co  veil 

Walter  T.  Helms 

Arthur  N.Wheelock.... 

Oliver  W.  Erlewine 

Francis  W.  Conrad 

Duncan  MacKinnon 


1  Supervising  princlpaL 


DfttAOf 

original  Hp- 
pofntmeEtl. 


Apr.     1,1912 
Oct.  —,1886 


July  —,1888 
July  —.1905 
June  —,1906 
Dec.  —.1910 
June  26, 1907 
June  14,1912 
May  22,1912 


Sept 
July 
July 
July 

July 
June 
May 
May 

July 


1,1900 

1,1889 
—,1909 

1,1910 
—,1911 

1,1908 
—,1911 
—,1906 
—,1911 

1,1893 
—,1901 


Aug.  31,1904 
July  23.1911 
Jan.     1,1906 


Sept— ,1906 
July  1,1909 
Aug.  —,1906 


July  —,1909 
June  1,1907 
May  25.1906 
May  1,1901 
July  1, 1906 
Sept  — ,  1893 
June  —,1909 

Mar.  —^912 
July  —,1906 
June    1,1910 


June  1,1909 
July  1.1906 
June  30,1896 
July     1,1912 


May 

July 


-,  1911 
1,1899 


Jan.  —,1903 
Aug.  1,1912 
Aug.  —.1910 
Jan.  1, 1911 
July  1,1911 
Aug.  —,1907 
Aug.  —,1879 
Apr.  —,1889 
June  —,1897 
July  1.1907 
July  31.1911 
June  —,1908 
July  1, 1910 
July  1,1909 
_  i90g 

June  30*1902 
Feb.  6,1894 
July  l,19a3 
July  —,1905 
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Kxptnitltiil 

of  pninetLt 

term. 


June  30.1913 
June    1,1913 


June  30,1916 
May  —1911 
May  —,1913 
Aug.  —.1916 
June  26.1913 
July  1.1913 
May  30,1913 


Aug.  31,1913 
June  30. 1913 
June  30.1914 
June  30,1913 
May  —.1913 
June  30,1913 
Sept— ,1913 
Aug.  31.1914 
May  17.1913 
June  30,1913 
do 


Aug.  31,1913 
June  1.1912 
July  31,1913 


May  —,1918 
June  30. 1913 
do 


July  — ,1913 
June  1.1913 
June  30.1913 
June  6.1913 
July  1,1913 
Sept  — ,  1913 
June  —,1913 


May  —,1913 
July  —,1912 
June  —,1913 


May  —.1916 
June  30,1913 
June  30,1914 
June  30,1916 


May  -,1915 
,1913 


Jan.  —,1915 
July  31,1916 
Aug.  1,1914 
Jan.  —,1915 
July  1,1913 
Aug.  —,1913 
May  30,1913 
Apr.  —.1913 
June  30.1913 

do 

June  30.1915 
June  1.1913 
June  30.1914 
June  30,1915 

—.1916 

June  30.1913 
De.-.  31.1914 
June  —,1915 
July     1,1913 

Google 
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IV. — SUPBBINTKNDSNTS    IN    ClTIBS    AND    ToWNS    OF    4,000    POPULATION    AND 

OvBB — Continued . 


City. 


Popalation, 

oensusof 

1910. 


L 


Superintendent. 


Term  of 
orcein 
years, 


Date  of . 
originalan- 
pomtment. 


Expiration 

of  present 

term. 


CAUrOBNIA—OOn. 

0  Ban  Francisco 

•  SanJoee 

_^s8^  Luis  Obispo. . 
T«n  Mateo 

^San  Rafael 

^  Santa  Ana 

•  Santa  Barbara 

•Santa  Clara 

#8antaCni£ 

'Santa  Monica 

•  Santa  Rosa 

•  Soath  Pasadena... 

•  Stockton 

•  Vallejo 

•ViaaliO 

•WatsonvUle 

.Whittier 

COLORADO. 

Boulder 

Canon  City 

Colorado  City 

Colorado  Springs. . 
CnpfVW'LTnk 

Plir^gn  /^    . ,  .'•.' 

Fort  Collins 

Grand  Junction.. 

Greeley 

La  Junta. 

Leadville. 

ont- 

ctNal.. 
Distr^t  No.  20. 

SaUda. 

Trinidad 

^  CONlTBCnCUT. 

Ansonia 

Branford , 

"^  iW^rr::;: 

Danbury , 

Derby... 

East  Hartford 

Enfield , 

Fairfield 

Glastonbury , 

Greenwich , 

Griswold , 

Groton 

Hamden , 

ifmitlngton!!!^!.. 

Killingly 

Manchester 

Meriden 

Middlotown. 

Milford 

Naugatuck 

New  Britain 

Nfl^  pavftn 

NewLoSWSSrr.... 

New  Milford 

Norwalkl 

Norwich 

Plainfield 

Plymouth. 

Putnam. 

Rockville 

Seymour 

Southington. 


418,912 
28,946 
6,157 
4,3S4 
6,934 
8,429 
11,659 
4,348 
U,146 
7,847 
7,817 
4,649 
23,253 
11,340 
4,550 
4,446 
4,550 


9,539 
5,162 
4,333 
29,078 
6,206 
213,381 
4,686 
8,210 
7,754 
8,179 
4,154 
7,508 
4,256 

44,395 

4,426 
10,204 


15,152 

6,047 

100,054 

13,502 

23,502 

8,991 

8,138 

9,719 

6,134 

4,796 

16,463 

4,233 

6,496 

5,850 

98,915 

6,545 

6,564 

13,641 

32,066 

11,851 

4,366 

12,722 

43,916 

133,605 

19,659 

5,010 

24,211 

28,219 

6,719 

5,021 

7,280 

7,977 

4,786 

6,516 


Alfred  RonoovierL 

Alexander  Sheriib 

Charles  R.  Small 

George  W.Halli 

Archibald  B.  Andefson. 

John  A.  Cranston 

Francis  M.  FulU 

William  John  Hayward  i 

JohnW.  Linscott 

Horace  Michie  Rebok. . 
Thos.  F.  Brownscombe. 

George C.  Bushi 

Ansel  S.  Williams 

CarlNlelson 


Jan. 

July 

July 

Jan. 

Feb. 

July 

Aug. 

July 

July 

July 

Sept. 

Aug. 


8,1906 
1,1906 

—,1911 
1,1894 

—,1910 
1,1906 
1,1909 

—,1906 
1,1906 
1,1907 

—,1910 

—,1906 


Jan. 
June 
July 
June 
July 
June 
Aug. 
June 
June 
June 
July 
June 


8,1915 

30. 1914 
—,1913 

30. 1915 
— ,  1913 
30, 1914 

1,1913 

30. 1914 

30. 1915 
30,1916 
—,1913 
30,1913 


Thomas  S.  MacQulddy  i 
Milton  R.Parmelee*... 


William  V.  Casey 

William  H.  Ray 

Elbert  C.  Best ,^ 

Carlos  Merton  Cole.r. . 

Wilson  M.  Shafer 

William  H.  Smiley.... 

Emory  E.  Smiley 

A.H.  Dunn. 

John  Henry  Allen. 

Charles  E.  Carter 

Frederick  P.  Austin.. . 

Sanfbrd  L.  Stoner 

Rae  Harman  Kiteley.. 


/Frank  D.  Sluts... 

\John  F.  Keating. 

Edgar  Kesner 

Jesse  R.  Morgan.. 


Mar.  —,1907 
July     1,1911 


— —  —  1894 
May  —1 1911 
June  —,1912 
May   16,1910 

,1901 

Aug.  21,1912 
July     1, 1906 


June  30,1913 
June  30,1915 


June  1, 1913 
June  —,1913 
Sept.  1,1913 
Aug.  31,1913 
Sept.— ,1913 
Jan.  —,1913 
June  30,1913 


June  —,1904 


June  —,1913 


Timothy  J.  Stevenson.., 
Herman  S.  Lovejoy  >.... 

Charles  W.  Deane 

Newell  Jennings 

Fredk.  J.  Brownscombe. 

Edward  Fitzgerald 

John  W.  Kratzer 

(?) 


May  —,1912 
May  —,1912 
June  —,1905 

June  2,1912 
July  19,1896 
Sept.— ,1898 
Sept. —,1909 


Sept.  1,1912 
Apr.  —,1903 
May  -,1893 
Feb.     1,1906 


July  81,1913 

do 

June  —,1913 

Aug.    1,1913 


Aug.  —,1913 
Sept— ,1914 


Sept  1,1913 
June  —,1913 
Aug.  —,1915 
July  14,1913 


June  —,1912 
July  —,1912 


June  —,1913 
June  30,1913 


rover C.  Bowman*.. 

Leon  A.  Martin 

Edwin  C.  Andrews.... 


I 


Sept    1,1912 

,1906 

Aug.    1,1910 


Sept— ,1914 
June  —,1913 
July  31,1913 


argaret  L.  KeefB 

Thomas  S.  Weaver 

Harry  E.  Fowler 

Albert  S.  Ames 

Alfred  F.  Howes 

David  Olbbs 

Wm.  Alonxo  Wheatley. 
Herbert  L  Matbewson.. 
Frank  Warren  Eaton... 

Stanley  H.  Holmes 

Frank  H.  Beede 

Chas.  B.  Jennings 

John  Pettlbone 

Ira  T.  Chapmnn 

Edward  J.  Graham..... 

John  Lee  Chapman 

Andrew  8.  Gay  lord. . . . 

Jacob  E.  Wignot 

Harry  B.  Marsh  i 

Charles  R.  Suml 

Ernest  C.  Witham 


June  —,1901 


June    1,1913 


0). 


Nov. 

July 

Sept 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Aug. 

Mf^ 

Oct 

June 

June 

Aug. 


15, 1910 
—,1910 

1,1911 

1, 1910 
—,1911 
—.1906 

1,1906 
—,1900 
—,1908 
—,1902 

1,1912 
29,1912 

1,1906 


July     1,1913 
July  14,1913 


Sept— ,1913 
July  1, 1913 
July  1,1913 
Aug.  1,1913 
Sept  1,1916 
Sept  — ,  1913 
Oct.  —.1912 
July  15,1913 
June  19,1913 
July  31,1913 


June  24,1912 


June  «20, 1913 


Aug.    1,1912     Aug.    1,1913 


>  Supervising  principaL 
t  No  8ui>erintendeat. 


»  See  also  Westport 
4  Tfirf«>flTii|ifi  tenure. 


ioogle 
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IV. — SUPBBINTENDBNTS    IK    C1TIB8    AND    T0WN8    OF    4^000    POPULATION    AND 

O  VBR — Continued . 


SupeTiniendent, 


rears 


Bzpii»ti<ni 

of  pltsMQi 

tfna. 


South  Maocbester. 

Stafford 

ird. 


Stratford. 

Thompson 

Torrlngton 

WalUngtord 

Wftterbury       

west  Hartford.... 

West  Haven 

Westport , 

WUllmantlc 

Winchester 

Wbdsor 


DELAWAXS. 

Wilmington 


DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBU. 


Washington.. 


PLOBIDA. 


GainesTiUe. . 
Jacksonville. 
Key  West.. 
Lake  City... 

Miami 

Ocala 

Pensacol 

StAi  „ 

St  Petersburg... 

Tallahassee. 


TaxnD^- 
wSTTi 


'ampa.. 


Albany... 
Amerlcus. 
Athens... 
^tlanti 


Baihbridge... 
Brunswick... 
Cartersvillo. . . 

Columbus 

Cordele 

Dalton 

Dublin 

Elberton 

Fittgerald..., 
.Gainesville... 

GriflBn 

La  Grange... 

Mgges 

Manotta 

MiDedgeville. 

Newnan 

Rome 


Suml&Orville. 
Thomasville.. 

Valdosta 

Waycross 


IDAHO. 


ilene.. 
Idaho  Falls.... 


.■^,333 
2^,S36 

9,  t54 
i,712 
4,804 
I6,H40 
IM55 
7:M41 

K,'43 
4.J59 
ll.JSO 
^,  il79 
J,  178 


87,411 


831,000 


6,183 

67,609 

10,945 

6,032 

6,471 

4,370 

22,982 

6,494 

4,127 

6,018 

37,782 

8,268 


8,190 
8,063 

14,913 
164,839 

41,040 
4,217 

10,182 
4,067 

20,654 
6,883 
6,324 
6,795 
6,483 
6,795 
6,926 
7,478 
6,587 

40,665 
6,949 
4,385 
6,648 

12,099 

65,064 
4,361 
6,727 
7,656 

14,486 


17,368 
7,201 
4,827 


1  No  suiierlnteodent. 


Fred  A.  Veiplaiick.. 
0) 


Ang.  —,1008 


July  16,1913 


William  Henry  Perry. 
William  B.Kfilsey.... 

0) 

Ed^inH.  Forbes 

Alfred  B.  MorriD 

Berlin  W.  Tinker 

William  H.HaU 

Edgar  Crane  Stiles 

Orover  C.  Bowman. . . 


July  16,1910 
Aug.    1,1910 


July  U,191B 
Aug.    1,1913 


May  —,1910 
Sept.— ,1807 
Nov.  1,1897 
July  1,1808 
Sept.    1,1912 


Aug.  1,1918 
June  —,1913 
June  30,1913 
July  1,1913 
Sept    1,1914 


Frank  E.  Fisk.. 
Daniel  Howard. 


George  W.  Twltmyer. 


Wm.  M.  Davidson. 


May  —,1911 
^,1910 


July  —,1900 


June  —,1911 


July  14,1913 
,1913 


June  30,1013 


June  30,1914 


J.L.Kelley* 

James  I.  Pahner* 

VirgU  S.Lowe* 

John  W.  Bums* 

Robert  Eric  Hall*... 
John  H.  Workman  *.. 
Nathan  B.Cook*.... 
W.S.M.  Pinkham*. 
JohnM.Guilliams... 
Edward  B.  Eppes*.. 
Ludwig  W.  Buchholx  *.. 


Dec  —,1907 
Jan.  6,1909 
Nov.  —,1908 
Jan.     1,1906 

^,1903 

Jan.   —,1886 


Jan.  —,1913 

Jan.  —,1913 

Jan.  —,1913 

Jan.  1,1913 

May  —,1913 

Jan.  1,1913 


June  —,1911 


Dec.  —,1908 


May  —,1913 
JaiL*— 'wii 


John  Stephen  AQen. . 

James  E.  Mathis 

George  G.  Bond 

William  M.Slaton... 
Lowton  Bryan  Evans. . . 

John  F.  Thomason 

Nathaniel  H.  Ballard . . 

Henry  L.  Sewell 

Roland  B.  Daniel 

W.R.Lanier 

Thomas  S.  Lucas 

Roland  E.  Brooks 

Charles  E.  Dryden 

Horace  B.  Kitchie 

James  A.  Mershon 

James  A.  Jones 

Clifford  L.  Smith 

Charles  H.  Bruce 

William  T.  Dumas 

Ozy  Roscoe  Horton 

E.  A.  Armistead 

James  C.  Harris 

OUs  Ashmore 

JohnW.  SUpe 

James  A.  Duncan 

William  Otis  Roberts... 
Augustus  G.  Miller. .. 


June 
July 
July 
June 
Nov. 
June 


7,1912 
1,1912 
1,1891 
8,1907 
11,1882 
1,1911 
—,1901 
July  —,1905 
Nov.    1,1909 


June  30,1913 
....do....... 

June  30,1914 
June  30,1913 
Dec  31,1912 
June    1,1913 

^,1913 

June  —,1913 
June  30,1913 


July  —,1908 
June  —,1908 
May  —,1912 
Nov.  —,1911 
Mar.    1,1910 


June  1,1913 
May  30,1913 
June  30,1913 
July  31,1913 
May  —,1913 


June  1,1903 
July  11,1912 
Aug.  9,1904 
Apr.  28,1912 


May  31,1913 
Aug.  1,1913 
July  1,1913 
June    1,1913 


Oct  1,1892 
July  —,1896 
Aug.  7,1912 
May  —,1912 
Oct  —,1909 
June    1,1912 


June  —,1913 
June  —,1913 
June  —,1913 
June  30,1913 
June  —,1913 
May  31,1913 


Charles  S.  Meek 8 

Charles  Johnson 

Benjamin  R.  CrandalL . .  2 

I  County  superintendent 


Mar.  —,1908 
Apr."  — 'ioOT 


July  —,1916 
8€pt"i,*i9i3 
*  Pzlndpal  of  high  school. 

Digitized  by  CjOOQ IC 
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IV.— StTPERINTENDBllTB    IN    ClTIBS    AND    ToWNS    OF    4,000    POPULATION     AND 

OvBK— €!ontmued . 


City. 


Popubtloaf 
ctounjaof 

mo. 


fiuperintendent. 


Term  of 


Date  of 
pomimiftiit. 


Eirptmtioii 

ofprMKat 

Venn. 


Balary 

pftr 
annum* 


ID  Auo— ocmtliiu«<i  ^ 


Lowiston. .. 

Nampa 

Pocatelk)... 
Twin  Falls.. 


0,043 
4,205 
0,110 
6,258 


XLLDIOD. 


Alton 

Anitxra: 

East  side 

West  side... 

Batavia 

Beardstown. . . 

Belleville 

BSI^tafere 

Berwyn. 

Bloomington. . 

BmeisBBid... 

Cairo 

Canton 

Carbondale.... 

Centralia 

Cbampaign.... 

Charleston. 


::} 


Cicero. 

Clinton 

Collinsville 

Danville 

Decatur 

DeKalb 

Dixon: 

North  side... 

Soathside... 

Dnquoin 

East  St.  Louis. 
Edwardsville... 

Efein 

Evans  ton: 

DfetrictNo.  75.. 

District  No.  76 

Forest  Park 

Freeport 

Galena 

Oalesburg 

Granite  City... 

Harrisburg 

Harvey 

Herrin 

Highland  Park. 

Hoopeston 

Jaclraonville 

Jerseyville 

Joliet. 

Kankakee 

Kewanee 

La  Orange 

LaSaUe 

Lincoln 

Litohfield 

ICacomb 

Madison. 

Marion 

Mat  toon 

Maywood 

Mefrose  Park... 

Metropolis 

MoUne 

Monmouth 

Morris 

Mount  CarmeL. 
Mount  Vernon., 
Murphvsboro... 

Normal 

Oak  Park 


17,528 

}       2(^,807 

4,436 

6,107 

21,122 

7,253 

5,841 

25,768 

8.043 

14,548 

10,453 

5,411 

0,680 

12,421 

5,884 

2,185,283 

14,525 

14,557 

5,165 

7,478 

27,871 

31,140 

8,102 

7,216 

5,454 

68,547 
5,014 
25,976 


24,978 

6,594 

17,567 
4,836 

22,089 
9,903 
5,309 
7,227 
6,861 
4,209 
4,698 

15,326 
4,113 

34,670 

13,966 
9,307 
5,282 

11,537 

10,892 
5,971 
5,774 
5,046 
7,003 

11,466 
8,033 
4,806 
4,655 

24,199 
9,128 
4,563 
6,934 
8,007 
7,485 
4,024 

19,444 


Frank  H.  Huntworth. 

V.  Meldo  HlUis 

Waltor  R.  aiders 

Oliver  M.  Elliott 


Robert  A.  Haight 

/Conrad  M.  Bacdwell. . . 
\Carleton  E.  Douglass.. . 

Hugh  A.  Bone 

Horace  Q.  Russell. 

George  H.  Busick 

Eugene  D.  Merrtman... 

Eugene  A.  Wilson 

John  Kay  Stableton. . . . 

Jephtha  £.  Lemon 

Taytor  C.  Clendenen. . . 

George  W.  Gaylor 

E.  E.  McLaughlin. 

Samuel  H.Bohn 

William  W.  Earnest. . . 

DeWittElwood 

Ella  Flaop  Young 

Francis  M.  Richardson. 

William  W.  Lewton.... 

Henry  H.  Edmunds. .. 

Charles  H.  Dorris 

Lin  H.  Griffith 

Harry  B.  Wilson 

Chartes  A.  McMurry . . . 


fH.  V.Baldwin 

t William  R.  Snyder.. 
Charles  W.Houk... 

D.Walter  Potts 

Charles  F.  Ford 

Robert  L  White 


{Homer  H 
Frederick  W.  l^iclw'ls. . 

Asa  Paul  CkKidard 

Sigel  &.  Raines 

Edward  O.  Mason 

Wm.  Lucas  Steele 

Louis  P.  Frohardt 

T.O.  Elliott 

Frank  L.  Miller 

Perry  H.  Hellyer 

Jesse  L.Smith 

Samuel  K.  McDowell. 

William  A.  Furr 

Joshua  Pike 

Edward  F.  Worst 

Franklin  N.  Tracy 

Robinson  O.  Jones 

Frank  E.  Sanford 

James  B.  McManus. . . 
Anthony  Middleton. . . 

William  Hawkes 

T.  M.  Bimey 

Louis  Baer 

EU  GUbert  Lents 

GUbert  P.  Randle 

John  E.  Witmer 


Marcusi 


N.  McCartney. . 

Charles  H.  Mazson. 

Charles  E.  Joiner 

Edwin  D.  Martin 

A.S.Anderson 

William  Miner 

Samuel  J.  Shomaker. . . 

Exum  W.Davis 

William  H.  Hatoh 


July  1,1910 

Apr.  8,1912 

Aug.  1,1909 

May  1,1909 


Jan.   —,1881 


Aug.  — , 
Jan.  — , 
May  8, 
May  26, 
June  — , 
Sept.—, 
June  — , 
July  1. 
June  — , 
July  1. 
May  — , 

May  13! 
Mar.  1, 
Aug.  — , 
July  31 
Aug.  t 
Sept.  — , 
Jufy  1, 
June  1, 
July  31 
Sept.  -, 

Sept.        1; 


July 
Sept. 
Aug. 
Apr.  — , 


Apr. 
Ji5y 


July 
June  • 
Feb.  ■ 
Dec 
Aug.  - 
Sept. 
June  ■ 
Sept. - 
Sept.  - 
June  • 
Feb. 
July 

July 
July  - 
Sept.  - 
Sept. 
June  - 
May  • 
Sept. 


May 
June 


Apr. 
Jan. 
June  —I 
June    2, 


Sept. 
Apr.  27i 
Apr.  — , 
Apr.  — , 


904 
910 
885 
894 
904 
892 
.910 
903 
909 
905 
1874 
909 
881 
907 
.890 
900 
908 
912 


July  1,1913 
June  8,1913 
May  31,1913 
July     1,1915 


June  30,1913 

July  1,1913 
June  —,1913 
June  30,1913 
May  29,1913 
July  1,1912 
June  —,1913 
June  30,1913 
June  30,1912 
July  1,1912 
June  30,1913 
May  26,1913 
June  —,1912 
June  —,1913 
June  30,1913 

do 

Dec.  —,1012 
Sept.  1,1912 
Jone  22,1913 
June  30,1913 
June  1,1913 
July  31,1913 
Sept.— ,1913 
Sept.    1,1913 

June  — ,1911 
June  30,1913 
May  24,1913 
July  31,1913 
Sept.  1,1913 
July     1, 1913 

June  30,1913 

do 

June  —,1913 
June  15,1913 
June  10,1913 
June  30,1913 

....do 

May  31,1913 
June  30,1913 
June  8,1913 
Sept. —,1913 
June  —,1913 
June  1,1913 
May  —,1913 
June  30,1913 

....do 

June  15,1913 
June  30,1913 

do 

....do 

June    1,1913 


June  1,1912 
June  7,1913 
June  30,1913 


June  30,1913 

do 

do 

June    2,1913 


June  1,1913 
June  30,1913 
June  1,1913 
June  30,1013 


12,100 
2,000 
3,000 
2,750 


2,700 

3,250 
2,400 
2,200 
1,900 
2,100 
1,900 
2,200 


3,600 
2,400 
2,100 
1,800 
1,800 
2,500 
2,000 
10,000 
2,500 
2,500 
1,800 
2,000 
2,700 
3,600 
4,000 

1,500 
1,800 
1,800 
2,800 
1,6Q0 
3,000 

4,000 
3,750 
1,550 
2,500 
1,300 
3,000 
2,400 
1,500 
2,100 
1,350 
2,500 
2,000 
2,250 
1,800 
4,000 
2,200 
3,000 
3,000 
2,200 
2,000 
1,600 


1,600 
1,800 
2,600 


1,200 
2,750 
2,100 
1,850 


1,(100 
1,300 
1,700 
4,200 


I  See  Maywood. 


Oigiti 


zed  by  Google 
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IV. — SUPSBINTXNDBNTS    IN    ClTIBS    AND    ToWNS    OF    4,000    POPULATION    AND 

Oybb — Continued . 


Ctty. 


Sopfrtiiteadeat. 


T«rroo€ 
Qflksin 
yean. 


Dftt«or 
orl^aL  ap- 


of  present; 
term. 


Olnoy 

Ottawa 

l^ana,.* .  .„,,■_.. 

PArb 

Fekln...... 

y^^ * 

rntr 

I'oatiw: *.. 

VT^acaion, 

CJuiney ,.., 

Hookford 

Rock  Island.. *.*. 
m.Chartea 

Btauiitun .  ► .  .* 

District  No.  8. . 

District  No.  11. 

Btreator 

Trnvlorrille: 

East  side 

West  side 

Urbana 

Virden 

Waukeean 

West  Hammond, 

WUmette 

Woodstock. 

Zionaty 

INDIAKA. 

Alexandris 

Anderson 

Aurora 

Bedford 

Bloomington 

BlufltoA 

Braril 

Clinton^ 

Colombus 

ConnersviUe 

Cra  wf ordsviile. . . . 

Decatur 

East  Chicago 

Elkhart 

Elwood 

Evans  ville 

Fort  Wayne 

FrankJort 

Franklin 

Oarrett 

Gary 

Oosnen 

Greenfield 

Greensburg 

Ilammond 

UartfordClty.... 

Huntington 

Indianapolis 

Jefferson  ville 

KendaUvllle 

Kokomo 

Lafayette 

Laporte 

Lebanon 

Linton 

Logansport 

Madison 

Marion 

MartlnsviUe 

Michigan  aty.... 

Mishawaka 

Mount  Vernon. .. 
Munde 


6,056 
7,061 
ttS97 
t>'  tfSO 
7.9S4 
ri  two 
1. 131 

45,401 

4,040 

6KP78 

7.035 

5,  MS 

7,467 
U,35S 

6,446 

8,245 
4.000 
16.009 
4.048 
4.943 
4,331 
4,780 


fi.OM 
4.410 

i*,:ho 
a.  '^29 

8^^13 
7.  7:(!i 

^    ■■    I 


Hr^iiry  W.  HostettlAT.... 

CUrbUpbi'f  Ji>i-  Byme», 
Oisonro  li.  Ciidniai^. .  — 
Thomaa  W»  B.  Bvwhari 

J&me<s  J.  Crosby.. . . 

Gprftfd  T.  Smith. 

}ames  U.  Hart .. 

Artb uf  Vi?rtHsr . . . , ** 

B  armoD  K.  Waltd, ...... 

E  d  wiard  *  i .  Baujnan  *  * , . 

Fiilefi  R.  Walker 

Herbfflt  B.  Bj*y*lm>.,.,, 

Mary  F,  McAuWy. 

Joseph  JJ.CoUim -*,*... 
Kroest  L.  Bosc. . ........ 

Wm.  ISdiBund  Eodas*.. 


/Annie  L.  Hill 

\HenryL.  Chaplin.. 
James  O.  Moore — 


fEdgar  8.  Jones 

\Prentice  H.  DeflendaU.. 

A.  P.Johnson 

Perley  M.  SiUoway 

Oliver  8.  Thompson 

A.  G.  Deaver 

James  R.  Harper 

Edward  Charles  Thomas. 

BeA)amin  O.  Hess 


G3.-J.i 

ti,m 

4.G03 

4,140 

Ifl,  8f>2 

S.:Ai 

4.44fi 

5.4if» 

2r>.  u-:5 

ik  IhT 

Ifl,  275 

23;i.r.^j0 

10.412 

iM^i 

n  OH) 

ar  LKi 

10.526 

5,4?4 

5,  WW 

1!*,U>0 

(>,flrH 

Pr^.^e.o 

-1  ■■jy 

l'i.''.7 

11.886 

5.503 

24,005 

Arthar  L.  Trester 

James  B.  Peary 

James  R.  Houston . . ; 

Josei^  B.  Faean 

Henry  L.8mlth 

PhUemon  A.  Allen... 
Chas.  C.  Coleman .... 
Edison  E.  Oberholtser.. 
Thomas  F.  Fitzgibbon. 

Edwin  L.  Rickert 

Lir^'^r^is  V.  Hlaes 

EL         I-  .  !^i'*, 

Ed         '-    I  iiTiine,,.... 
Ell       J.  br^te., ....... 

J. '.     ■  livnser. 

Jai        }l.  Tomlin,,,,.. 

Jul:.  J  N.  StJidy 

O*  ur  M,  Petionger ,  „ . 

Pajil  Van  Riper 

Francis  M.  M^tica...... 

Wimtim  A.  win. 

Edgar  N.  MendeolialJ... 

Frank  Larrabee 

Elmer  C.  Jerman 

Chas.  M.  McDanlel... 
William  A.  Myers.... 

Jesse  M.  Scudoer 

Jacob  O.  Collicott . 

ClaytlsMcH.  Marble.... 

P.  C.  Emmons 

AlvaO.  Neal 

Ro^f  rt  F.  ni-bt 

Artli  ur  C.  I>ei!*LD«5r . . . 
Henry  f.l.  IJrown . . , , 
Joseph  n.  lloseman.. 
Albert  ti.  Douglass*. 
Donald  PuShand.... 
Joe  T.  lilies...-.,..,. 
Jen  1 !  I  i  ah  E ,  HoblUBon. . . 
LoiM<  W.  IC^ei^lef . .  t . * 
Johjj  F.  Nunor... >..,.,___ 

Edj^kf  J.  L]fWi>iyn 

Benjamlii  F.  Woore.. 


Aug. 
jQly 
Apr. 

Sept. 
Au«. 

JutM 

Feb, 

June 

Jaiy 

July 
Jiily 
June 
Sept. 
Juno 
Sept. 


^.  1311 

-"jUOfi 

—  ,1UU 

-,1004 
1.1006 
3fi.  IflOT 
-,1900 
-,1910 
IJ910 
liMBM 
^>.  19D0 

-  19U 
-,  ISSS 
-.1912 
-.1006 


Aug. 
June 
June 
Junnj 
Junt! 
Inly 
July 
Jiintt 
Juno 
July 
Juno 
July 

JllOB 

J  lino 
Jimo 
May 


— J9U 

30.1913 

-.  1913 

1 , 1913 

15.1913 

1.1013 

1J013 

—  .1012 

P.  1913 

1 , 1013 

31J013 
-.1913 
30,1913 
1.1913 
24,1912 


Nov.  —,1003 
— —  —  1804 
Joly    I,' 1011 

8ept.  — ,1010 
June  —,1000 
May  20,1006 
Aug.  —,1000 
July    1,1011 


June  13,1013 
June  —,1012 
June  30,1913 

June  1,1913 
June  —,1013 
July  31,1013 
Ja$e  7.1013 
June  30,1013 


Oct.  0. 1006 
Jan.  90,1000 
,1000 


Nov. 
Jane 
Aug. 
June 
Aug. 
Dec 
May 
May 
Aug. 
Aug. 
MaF. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Apr. 


—,1806 

—,1807 

—,1006 

1,1000 

20,1006 

31,1007 

27, 1911 

1,1901 

1,1912 

—,1908 

1,1909 

1,1906 

16,1906 


June  13,1913 
June  14,1913 
June  —  1913 


Jiun  1,1918 
July  31,1011 
June  —,1013 
Aug.    1,1013 

...TTdo 

July  1, 1913 
June  15,1914 
Aug.  —,1913 
July  31,1013 

.....do 

July  1, 101£ 
Aug.  1,1013 
8e^  1,1013 
June  30, 1914 


Mar.  28,1910 

.1896 

Nov.  1,1909 
Sept.  — .  1910 
July  —.1906 
Oct.  —,1906 
Aug.    1,1911 


July  31.1913 
July  1. 191£ 
July  1,1913 
June  —.1913 
July  31,1915 
July  1,1915 
Aug.    1,1914 


June  — ,  1903 


July     1, 1912 


Mar.  —,1908 
Sept.    1,1912 


July  31,1913 
Sept.    1,1915 


Feb. 
Aug. 

Aug. 
Aug. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
June 
Sept 
Aug. 
Apr. 
Aug. 


22.1904 
1,1910 

—,1910 
1,1904 

—,1909 
1,1905 

—,1906 
1,1891 
1,1911 
1,1908 

—,1901 
1,1904 

—.1903 

24, 1911 
1,1908 


Aug.  1,1914 
.....do. ...... 

,1913 

Aug.    1,1913 

do....... 

June  —,1913 
May  —,1913 
Aug.    1,1913 

do.  •,,... 

do. ••.... 

do 

Sept.  1,1914 
July  31.1913 
June  30,1914 
Aug.    1,1913 


182,100  in  1P13-14. 
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IV. — SUPBHINTBNDBNTS    IN    ClTIES    AND    T0WN8     OP    4,000     POPULATION     AND 

OvBR — Continued . 


<Sl^* 


censue  of 
1910. 


Sup©rlJit<mdent . 


Tflrmof 
oJQoBtn 


Dat«ol 
pouitmADi. 


of  preHCDt 


SAlary 

per 


New  Albany 

Newcastle 

NoblesYlUe. 

Peru 

Portland 

Princeton 

Richmond 

Rushville 

Seymour 

SlielbyTUle , 

Sooth  Bend 

Suffivafrrr^r:.... 

TcmHauto 

Valparaiso 

Vinoennes 

Wabash 

Warsaw 

Washingtcm 

Whiting 

Winchester 

IOWA. 

Albia 

Ames... 

Atlantic 

Boone 

Biirlin«ion 

Cedar  Falls 

Cedar  Rapids.... 

CBnterville 

Charles  aty 

Cherokee 

Clinton 

CouncU  Bluffs. .. . 

UrottUU..^... 

Davenport 

Des  Moines 

Dubuque 

Falrfleld 

FortDodse 

Fort  Madison.... 

Glenwood 

Qrinnell 

Iowa  City 

Keokuk. 

LeMars 

Marion 

Marshalltown 

Mason  City 

Muscatine 

Newton 

Oelwein , 

Oskaloosa 

Ottumwa 

Perry 

Red  Oak 

Shenandoah 

Sioux  City 

Washinftlbn 

Waterloo: 

East  side 

West  side 

Webster  City.... 

KANSAS. 

• 

Abilene 

Arkansas  City.... 

Atchison 

Chanute 

Cherryvale 

Cofleyvllle 

Coooordia 

Emporia 


20,G3» 
0,446 
6,073 

10,910 
6,130 
6,448 

22,324 
4,925 
6,306 
9,600 

63,684 
4,116 

68,167 
4,076 
6,987 

14,896 
8,687 
4,430 
7,864 
6,687 
4,266 


4,960 

4,223 

4,560 

10,347 

24,324 

6,012 

32,811 

6,936 

6,892 

4,884 

25,577 

29,292 

6,924 

43,028 

86,368 

38,494 

4,970 

15,543 

8,900 

4,052 

6,036 

10,091 

14,006 

4,157 

4,400 

13,374 

11,230 

16, 178 

4,616 

6,028 

9,466 

22,012 

4,630 

4,830 

4,976 

47,828 

4,380 


6,206 


4,118 
7,508 

16,429 
9,272 
4,304 

12,687 
4,416 
9,068 


Harry  A.  Bnerk , 

Elmer  W.  Lawrence... 

Emmet  C.  Stopber 

HalL.HaU 

Grant  E.  Derbyshire... 

James  W.Stott 

Thomas  A.  Mott 

Joseph  H.  SchoU 

John  A.  Linke 

Jacob  W.  Holton 

Leslie  J.  Montgomery . , 

Wilbur  R.  Curtis 

Chas.  J.  Waits 

Chas.  F.  Patterson..... 

Eugene  Skinkie 

Robert  W.  Hamilton... 

OrvUle  C.  Pratt 

Horace  S.  Kaufman.... 

William  F.  AxteU 

WinflredW.  HolUday.. 
Oscar  R.  Baker 


Frank  T.  Vasey 

Frank  W.  Hicks 

Charles  E.  Blodeett... 
Ernest  C.  Meredith.... 
Whittier  L.  Hanson... 

Bruce  Francis 

Joseph  J.  McConneU... 

C.  J.Johnson 

Edwin  T.  Armstrong.. 

L,  H.  Mans 

Osro  P.  Bostwick 

John  H.  Beveridge 

Adam  Pickett 

Frank  L.  Smart 

William  O.RiddeU... 
James  Hugh  Harris. . , 

Otis  P.  Flower 

Lewis  H.  Minkel 

E.  F.  Schall 

James  H.  Morgan 

Eusene  Heneley 

H.  E.  Blackman 

William  Aldrich 

Francis  Eber  Palmer.. 

P.  M.Carson 

Aaron  Palmer 

HughM.  OUmore 

Ira  H.  Molntire 

Harry  P.Smith 

Orris  W.Herr 

FrankW.Else 

Albion  W.Stuart 

F.  L.  Mahannah 

W.  F.Cramer 

Herbert  E.Wheeler... 

Melvin  O.  Clark 

Alberto.  Fuller,  jr.... 


iCharlesW.  KUne. 
lAnsonT.  HukiU.. 
D.M.  KeUey 


William  A.  Staoey.. 

John  F.  Bender 

Nathan  T.Veatch.. 

John  F.  Hughes 

Nathaniel  A.  Baker. 

A.  A.  Hu^iart 

David  C.Porter 

Lloyd  A.  Lowther. . 


0) 


Sept.  1,1906 
May  —,1910 
Aug.  —,1909 
July  1,1912 
Dec.  —,1906 
June  30, 1911 
Aug.  1,1896 
June  — ,  1904 
July  —,1909 
Nov.  16,1911 
Aug.  —,1912 
Deo.  1.1911 
Deo.  12,1910 

,1906 

May  —,1012 
Mar.  —1904 
June  10,1911 
Aug.  — ,  1906 
Aug.  —,1894 
Dec.  16,1910 
—,1896 


June  1,1910 
May  —1910 
June  1,1907 
May  —,1910 
July  —,1909 
Sept.— ,1909 
Aug.    1,1901 


June  1, 1913 
June  8,1913 
July  31,1913 
July  1, 1913 
July  31,1913 
June  30,1013 
Aug.  1,1012 
July  31,1913 

,1913 

Aug.  1,1913 
Aug.  —,1913 
June  1,1913 
Aug.  1,1913 
July  31,1916 
July  —,1913 
June  30, 1911 
June  10,1914 
Sept.  1,1913 
June  30,1913 
July  1, 1912 
Aug.    1,1913 


Sept.— ,1913 
July  1, 1913 
June  1,1913 
June  —,1913 
Aug.  1,1913 
June  —  1913 


July 
Aug. 
July 
July 
Oct. 
May 
July 
Apr. 


—,1906 
-,1889 
1,1906 
1,1906 
1,1907 
-,1904 
1,1910 
1,1910 
1,1011 


June  1,1913 
July  31,1913 
Aug.  1,1913 
June  30,1913 

do 

do 

July  1,1913 
June  1,1913 
do 


Aug. 
June 
May 
Mar. 
Mar. 


—,1908 
—,1906 
—,1907 
—  1904 
—,1908 


May  —,1913 
July     1,1913 

do 

....do 

June  —,1913 


Jan. 

June 

Apr. 

Jifly 

Sept. 

May 

Sept. 

Sept. 


1,1907 
1,1910 
6, 1912 
1,1912 
—,1906 
—,1905 
—,1876 
— ,  1912 


July  1,1913 
June  1,1913 
June  30,1913 

do 

May  31,1913 
July  1,1913 
June  —,1913 
May  —,1913 


June 
July 
June 


—,1903 

1,1911 

—,1909 


June  —,1913 
June  30,1913 
June  —,1913 


May  —1899 


June  30,1913 


Jan. 
Aug. 


1,1906 
1,1907 


July     1,1911 
July  —,1910 


Aug.  1,1914 
July  31,1913 
Aug.  31, 1913 
June  30,1914 
July     1, 1914 


$2,400 
2,200 
1,600 
1,800 
1,760 
2.000 
2,600 
1,620 
1.600 
2,100 
3,200 
2,000 
3,000 
1,600 
1,800 
2,400 
2,100 
1,600 
2,000 
2,220 
1,700 


1.700 
1,800 
1,700 
2,000 
2,600 
2,100 
3,000 


2,000 
2,800 
2,800 
1,800 
3,600 
6,000 
3,600 
1,850 
2,350 


1,600 
1,900 
2,100 
2,200 
2,000 


2,300 
2,500 
1,800 
1,600 
1,850 
2,000 
2,500 
1,800 


1,900 
3,600 
1,800 


2,400 


1,800 
1,800 
1.800 
1,850 
1,500 


1  June    1,1912     Aug.    1,1913        1,600 

2  Nov. —,1896   do 2,000 


1  Indefinite  tenure. 
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IV. — SUPBBINTBNDBNTS    IN    ClTIES    AND    T0WN8    OF    4,000    PoFlTLATION    AND 

Over — Continued . 


city. 


Fort  Soott 

Galena 

Oreat  Beod 

Hutchinacm 

Independenoe... 

lola.VT. 

JunotionCity... 

Kansas  City 

LUWTUU^d.'. 

Leavenworth... 

Manhattan 

Newton 

Osawatomie.... 

Ottawa 

Parsons 

Pittsburg 

Rosedale 

Salina 

Topeka 

Wellington 

Wichita. 

Winfleld 

KSNTUCXT. 

Ashland 

Bellevue 

Bowling  Green.. 

Covington 

Danville 

Dayton 

Frankfort 

Georgetown 

Henderson 

HopkinsviUe.... 

Lexington 

Louisville 

Ludlow 

Madison  ville 

Mayfleld 

Mays  ville 

Middlesboro.... 

Newport 

Owensboro 

Paduoih 

Paris 

Richmond 

Somerset 

Winchester 

LOXnSIAMA. 

Alexandria 

Baton  Rouge 

Crowlev 

Donalds<m  ville. . 

Houma 

LaFayette 

Lake  Charles 

Monroe 

Morgan  City. . . . 

New  Iberia 

New  Orleans 

Opelousas 

Plaquemine 

Shreveport 

MAINS. 

Auburn 

Augusta 

Bangor 

Bath 

Belfast 

Biddeford 


Popnltttlctip 

oeiiAiifi  at 

1S»1Q. 


r.,ny» 

4,(i23 

HI,  ISO 

o,  :m 

ii,a74 
i)»,a63 

5,722 
7.^2 

7.1JM) 
n  wi3 

14,756 

.V'JtiO 

4:5,r;K4 
7.1(34 

i>,  7f!0 


[i.l73 
r:,.  120 

UK-m 

]l,-452 

v.m 

4.  L(S3 

i.m 

.n,'.ll6 

-J, 760 

,^.r;40 
i.m 

T.l-jO 


11,213 

14,897 

5,099 

4,090 

5,024 

6,392 

11,449 

10,209 

5,477 

7,499 

339,075 

4.623 

4,955 

28,015 


15,064 
13,211 
24,803 
9,396 
4.618 
17,079 


Supfifizitfsidi^it, 


Term  of 
oOkxin 
yni 


Homer  D.  Rnmy 

Lemuel  A.  Outhrldge. 

Andrew  F.  Seater 

Justus  Otho  Hall 

Charles  8.  Riadon 

Clydus  C.  Brown 

Williams.  Heusner... 
Matthew  E.  Pearson. . 
Franklin  P.  Smith.... 

Marie  E.Moore 

John  E.  Edgerton 

B.F.Martin 

Floyd  B.Lee 

Arch  L.Bell 

Frank  L.  Piuet 

Allen  H.  Bushey 

GeorroE.  Rose 

JohnLofty 

C.C.Starr 

Charles  M.Ware 

L.W.Mayberry 

John  W.  Spindter 


Benjamin  F.  Stanton. . . 

wTP.KiM 

Thos.  C.  Cfierry 

Homer  O.  Sluas 

Oscar  B.  Fallis 

Lewis  N.  Taylor 

HughC.  McQee 

Jesse  C.  Waller 

James  W.Weksh 

Davis  A.  Clark 

MassUlonA.Cassidy... 

Ernest  O.  Holland 

Welby  D.  Reynolds.... 


Ralph  B.  Rubins. 
Milton  M.  Fauehender. 

James  W.Bradner 

M.OUver  Winfrey 

John  A.  Sharon 

James  H.  Risley 

John  A.  Camagey. 


Georee  W.  Chapman. . 
DiUterW.  Bridges.... 

J.  P.  W.  Brouse 

Edward  F.  Damaby.. 


D.  B.  Showalter  > 

H.  K.Strickland  1.... 

J.  H.  Lewis* 

JohnL.  Rusca* 

JohnM.  Footei 

L.  J.  Alleman* 

John  McNeese 

Ernest  L.  Neville 

Charles  E.  Games >... 
Ralph  W.  Frame»... 

Joseph  M.  Gwinn 

Chas.J.  ThomfMon*. 

L.E.MesslckA 

C.  E.  Byrdi 


Henry  H.  Randall 

Fams worth  G.  Marshall 
D.  Lyman  Wormwood. . 
Frederick  W.  Freenwn.. 
William  B.  Woodbury. . 
Harold  W.FUes........ 


>  Parish  superintendent. 


Dai«or 
or£eioaia]> 

pmntmmt* 


Aug. 
June 
Aug. 
July 
June 
May 
May 
Aug. 
Nov. 
Aug. 
July 
May 

July 
June 
May 
Jan. 


1,1911 
—,1909 

1,1910 
—,1909 

1,1901 
—,1912 
—,1900 

1,1902 
—,1894 
12,1911 
—,1900 
—,1912 
—,1907 

1,1904 
— ,  1910 
—,1903 
—,1904 


Aug.    1,1912 


July  —,1891 


Apr. 
Aug. 
June 
Apr. 
July 
Sept. 
July 
May 
June 
Jan. 

Jan. 
Sept. 

Feb. 
July 


—,1909 
-,1909 
—,1906 
—,1907 
6,1907 
1,1911 
1,1904 
—  1910 
—,1909 
—,1912 
—,1886 
1,1911 
— , 1910 
—,1906 
26, 1912 
—,1908 


July  11,1912 

July  1,1911 

Mar.  1,1907 

Mar.  — ,1910 

July  —,1911 


July    1,1911 


May  28,1910 
July  15,1911 


Nov.  —,1910 
Aug.  25,1904 


Jan.   —,1909 


July  1,1907 
Aug.  1,1910 
Sept.  1,1912 
Aug.  —,1904 
May  —,1912 
Aug.    4,1911 


Eipiradan 


Aug.  1,1914 
Jun«  —,1913 
July  31,1914 
Aug.  1,1913 
July  31,1913 
Aug.    1,1913 

do 

July  81,1913 
Aug.  1,1913 
Aug.  12,1913 
July  —,1913 
July  31,1913 
May  —,1914 
Aug.    1,1913 

do 

June  —,1913 
do.. 


July  31,1913 


May  —,1913 


Sept.— ,1914 
June  30,1913 

do 

July  31,1915 
May  30,1913 
July  31,1913 
June  30,1913 
May  31,1913 
June  30,1913 
June  1,1913 
July  1,1915 
Jan.  1,1916 
June  —,1913 
May  —,1913 
July  15,1913 
June  30,1915 


Aug.  5,1914 
June  30,1913 
July  31,1914 
June  30,1914 
July     1,1914 


June  —,1913 


May  31,1913 
May  —,1913 


July  —,1913 
July  —,1913 


July  —,1913 


June  30,1913 
Aug.  —,1913 
Sept.  1,1913 
Aug.  31,1913 
July  1,1913 
Aug.    3,1913 


iPrinctpaL 
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IV. — SUPERINTBNDBNTS    IN    ClTIES    AND    T0WN8     OP    4,000     POPULATION    AND 

OvBR — Continued . 


city. 


■EAdii-Hsaiild. 


Brewer 

Bnmswick 

Calais 

Eastport 

FaWeld 

Oardiner 

Hoalton 

Lewiston 

Old  Town 

Portland 

Presqnelsle 

Rocuand 

Romford 

Saco 

Sanford 

Skowhegan 

South  Portland. 

WaterviUe 

Westbrook 


MABTLAND. 


Annapolis 

Baltimore 

Cambridge 

Cumberland 

Frederick 

Frofitburg 

Hagentown 

Havre de  Grace.. 
Salisbury 


'  MASSACHUSSTTS. 


Abington.. 

Adams 

Amesbury. 
Amherst... 
Andover. 


Arlington 

Athof. 

.Attleboro.... 
Barnstable... 

Belmont 

Beverly 

Blackstone... 

Boston 

Brain  tree 

Bridgewater. . 

Brockton 

Brookllne.... 
Cambridge... 

Canton 

Chelmsford  . . 

Chelsea. 

Chicopee 

Clinton 

Concord 

Danvers 

Dartmouth... 

Dedham 

Dudley 

Easthampton 

Easton 

Everett 

Fairhaven.... 
Fan  River. . . 
Fitdibtirg.... 
Framingham. 

Franklin 

Gardner 

GlouoestcBT... 

Grafton 

Great  Barrington.. 


Populatton^l 
cejisUHoT 

mo. 


S.fkS7 
6.116 

vm 

.ri,:iii 

ae.j47 

6.317 
6^,571 
5.179 
S,174 
6.777 

7.471 


8,609 
568,485 

6,407 
21,839 
10.411 

6,028 
16,507 

4,212 

6,690 


5,456 

13.026 

9.894 

5,112 

7.301 

11,187 

8,536 

16,215 

4,676 

5,542 

18,650 

5,648 

670,585 

8.066 

7,888 

56.878 

27,792 

104.839 

4.797 

5,010 

32,452 

25,401 

13,075 

6,421 

9,407 

4,378 

9,284 

4.267 

8,524 

5,139 

33,484 

5,122 

119,295 

37,828 

12,948 

5,641 

14,699 

24,398 

5,705 

5,926 


Suped£Jt«i]dcmt. 


Tbtth  of        Date  of 
omce  In    oripkiAl  ap- 
jeafs.      pointiiifnl. 


Fred.W.Bumu 

John  Albert  CJone 

James  Madison  Pike. . 
Reginald  F.  Harmon. . 
WiU  Osmar  Hersey . . . 

Herbert  J.  Chase 

WilliamF.Coan 

D.J.Callahan 

Herbert  M.  Moore 

De  Forest  H.  Perkins. 

Willard  O.  Chase 

Giles  A.  Stuart 

W.  ir.  S.  Ellingwood.. 
Theodore  T.  Young. . . 

Isaac  A.  Smith 

Leon  W.  Gerrlsh 

James  O.  ICaler 

Chas.  N.  Perkins 

Prescott  Keyes 


Samuel  Garner^ 

Francis  A.  Soper , 

A.  Stengle  Marine  > 

John  T.  Edwards! 

JohnT.Whitei 

OlinR.Bice* 

Wm.  Merrick  Huyetti. 

J.  Herbert  Owens* 

Wm.  James  Holloway » 


John  E.  De  Meyer 

Francis  A.  Bagnall 

Charles  E.  Fish 

Audubon  L.  Harvey... 

George  M.  Bemis 

John  F.Scully 

Wfaifleld  S.  Ward 

Lewis  A.  Fales 

George  H.  Galger 

Geo.  T.  Armstrong 

Robert  O.  Small 

Joseph  P.  McCooey 

Franklin  B.  Dyer 

Ralph  L.  Wiggin 

(0 

George  L.  Farley 

George  I.  Aldricn 

Michael  E.  Fitzgerald  . 

John  C.Davis 

BenJ.  E.  Martin 

Adeibert  L.  Safford 

JohnC.  Gray 

Chaiies  L.  Hunt 

Wens  A.  Han 

Henry  C.  Sanborn 

Albert  S.Cole. 

Roderick  W.  Hine 

Ernest  W.  Robinson . . . 

William  D.  MiUer 

PhlUp  W.  L.  Cox 

Fairfield  Whitney 

Charles  F.  Prior 

Everett  B.  Durfee 

Joseph  G.  Edgerly 

Samuel  F.  Blodgett 

Jacob  H.  CarfTey 

Frederick  S.  Pope 

Freeman  Putney 

Thos.  Hart  de  Coudres. . 
J.  Francis  Anison 


(«) 


(«) 


Aug. 
Apr. 
Aug. 
July 
Sept. 
Apr. 
Oct. 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
May 
Sept. 
Apr. 
Aug. 
Mar. 


1,1909 

17,1909 

19, 1912 

1,1908 

1.1912 

3,1909 

—,1909 

8,1912 

1,1911 

1,1911 

1,1909 

—,1910 

—,1909 

1,1911 

1,1911 


July     1,1908 


Sept.   1,1908 
Sept.   1,1911 


Aug.  15,1911 
Sept.  1,1909 
July  —,1908 


Sept. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Aug. 
Oct. 
Apr. 
Aug. 

Apr. 
Sept. 


1,1909 

—,1901 

1,1906 

1,1898 

1,1911 

15,1905 

1,1897 

15. 1905 

—,1903 

—,1897 

—,1910 


July  —,1913 
Oct.   —,1909 


Aug.  —,1910 


Sept. 
Jiify 
June 
Sept. 
Aug. 
June 
June 
June 
Sept. 
Aug. 


—,1912 
1, 1911 
— , 1910 
1,1910 
—,1901 
—,1889 
—,1907 
—,1907 
—,1906 
—,1893 


Apr  —,1896 
June  16,1911 
Aug.  —.1910 
Aug.  15,1912 
July  18,1905 
Sept.  27, 1875 


1  County  superintendent, 
f  Indefinite  tenure. 


Aug.    1,1911 

Sept. —,1911 

Apr.  —,1888 

July  25,1912 
—,1897 
a  Principal  of  high  school. 
*  See  AbtngtoQ, 


Expiation 
of  present 

tCITU. 


Aug.  1,1913 
Apr.  15,1913 
Sept.  1,1914 
Apr.  1, 1913 
Aug.  31,1913 
Apr.  1,1913 
July  31,1913 
July  8,1913 
Dec.  31,1912 
May  4, 1913 
Mar.  31,1913 
Apr.  1,1913 
Sept.  — ,  1913 
Apr.  —,1913 
June  30,1913 
Mar.  —1913 


June  —,1913 


May    1,1914 


July  31,1912 
Juiy'3i,'i9i4 


July  31,1915 
Aug.    1,1913 

do 

Sept.  1,1915 
Aug.  1.1913 
July  1,1913 
Sept.  1,1913 
Aug.  15,1913 


June  30,1915 
Sept.— ,1913 


,1918 

Oct.     1,1912 


June    1,1913 


Sept.  — ,  1913 
Apr.  1,1913 
July  31,1913 
Aug.  31,1913 
July     1, 1913 


July  1,1913 
Aug.  31,1913 
July     1, 1913 


June 
June 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
July 
Sept. 
Aug 
Aug. 
June 
Aug. 
Aug. 


30, 1915 
23,1913 
31,1913 
15, 1915 
31,1913 
31,1913 
1, 1913 
1,1914 
— , 1913 
—.1913 
15,1915 
31,1913 


Saluy 
per 


$1,800 
1,400 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,800 
2,000 
1,700 
2,400 
1,450 
2,000 
1,800 
1,200 
1,600 
1.700 
1,000 


2,000 


1,500 
5,000 


1,800 
1,350 
1,600 


2,200 
2,500 
1,600 
2,050 
2,000 
2,600 
2,000 
2,300 
1,800 
2,650 
2,700 


10,000 
1,800 


3,250 


2,900 
1,800 
1.600 
2,700 
2,700 
2,100 
2,500 
2,000 
1,700 
2,200 


1,900 
1,600 
2,500 
2,100 
3,000 
2,850 
2,200 
1,800 
2,100 
2,300 
1,700 
1,800 


62489^—13 2 
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city. 


continued. 

Qreenfleld 

HaverhiU 

TTinghftm 

Holvoke 

Hudson 

Ipswich 

Lawxenoe 

Lee 

Leominster 

Lexin^n. 

Lowell 

Ludlow 

Lynn 

Maiden 

Mansfield 

Marblehead 

Marlboro 

Maynard. 

MSford 

Melrose 

Methuen 

Middlebofo 

MiUord 

MiUbury 

Milton 

Monson 

Montague 

Natick 

Needham 

New  Bedford 

Newbmyport 

Newton 

North  Adams 

Northampton 

North  Andover. . . 
North  Attleboro... 

Northbridge. 

Norwood. 

Orange 

Palmer 

Peabody 

Pittsfiefd 

Plymouth 

Provincetown 

Quincy 

Randolph 

Reading. 

Revere 

Rockland 

Rockport 

Salem 

Saugus 

Somerville 

South  bridge 

South  nadley 

Spencer 

Sprinefleld 

Stoneham. 

Stoughton 

Swampsoott. 

Taunton 

Uxbrldge 

Wakefield 

Walpole 

Waltham 

Ware 

Wareham 

Warren 

Watertown. 

Webster 

WeUealey 

Westboro 

Westfleld 

West  Springfield.. 


Populalion, 
nous  or 


Sapedntendmt. 


10,427 

44.115 

4.105 

4^:43 

I  106 

17    «) 

L«18 

V.N-'..-!94 
1    48 

41, -^04 

5,183 

7,338 

14,679 

6,390 

23,150 

15,715 

11,448 

8,214 

13,055 

4.740 

7,924 

4,758 

9,866 

9,866 

5,026 

96,652 

14,949 

39,806 

22,019 

19,431 

5,529 

9,562 

8,807 

8,014 

5,282 

8,610 

15,721 

32,121 

12,141 

4,369 

32,642 

4,301 

5,818 

18,219 

6,928 

4,211 

43,697 

8,047 

77,236 

12,592 

4,894 

6,740 

88,926 

7,090 

6,316 

6,204 

34,259 

4,671 

11,404 

4.892 

27,834 

8,774 

4,102 

4,188 

12,876 

11,509 

6,413 

5,446 

16,044 

9,224 


T«nnol 
omceln 
years 


WInthrop  P.  Abbott.... 

Christie  A.  Record 

Nelson  G.  Howard 

Thoe.  F.  MoSherry 

Cassius  8.  Lyman 

John  P.  Marston 

Bernard  M.  Sheridan 

BionE.  Hicks 

Thomas  E.  Thompson. . 

Frank  H.  Damon 

Hugh  J.  Mollov 

Walter  E.  Oushee. 

Frank  J.  Peaslee 

Clarence  H.  Dempeey. .. . 

Edward  P.  Fitts 

Burr  Jay  MerriaoL 

Ernest  P.  Carr 

Francis  S.  Brick 

Fred  H.  Nickerson 

John  0.  Anthony 

Edwin  L.  Haynes. 

Charles  H.  Bates 

Almorin  O.  Caswell 

C.  C.  Ferguson 

Frank  M.  Marsh 

Fredk.  A.  Wheeler 

Frank  P.  Davison. 

John  D.  Brooks 

Austin  H.  Keyes. 

Allen  P.  Keith 

Edgar  L.  Willard 

Frank  E.  Spauldhig 

IsaacF.HalL 

Fayette  K.  Congdon 

DanaP.  Daine 

Robert!.  Fuller 

Saml  A.  Melcher 

Austin  H.FitU 

Edward  Dixon 

aifton  H.  Hobson 

Albert  Robinson 

Claire  O.  Persons 

Francis  J.  Heavens 

Frank  K.  Graves. 

Albert  L.  Barbour 

Fordyce  Thos.  Reynolds 

Harry  T.  Watkins 

Herbert  F.  Taylor 

William  L.  Cqggins 

Wm.  Francis  EldredgB.. 

William  W.  Andrew 

William  F.  Sims 

Charles  S.  Clark 

FredE.  Corbin 

Frederick  E.  Whittemore 

Charles  F.  Adams. 

James  H.  Van  Sickle 

Arthur  B.  Webber 

Edward  P.  Fitts 

Eldredge  Smith 

Henry  W.  Harrub 

Charles  M.  Pennell 

Willard  B.  AtweU 

Frederic  Wm.  Kingman. 

Wm.  D.  Parkinson 

George  W.  Cox 

Herman  N.  Knox 

Wesley  E.NIms 

Wilfred  H.  Price 

Ernest  Wm.  Robinson.. 

WUUam  F.  Johnson 

Harry  C.  Waldron 

James  A.  MacDougall. . . 
JohnR.  Fansley 


1  Indefinite  tenure. 


Dat«(»r 
orijdinil  ap*^ 
potatme&L. 


ff 


(») 


(0 


0) 


(0 


0). 


May  —,1912 


Aug.  16, 
Apr.  2, 
Aug.  1: 
July 
Apr.  26, 
S^t.  1, 
July 


July  1 

Sept.  1 

Sept.  1, 

Apr.  9, 

Aug.  1 


Aug.  — 
July  1 
Oct.  - 

s^t  i; 

Aug.  25, 
June  — , 
Aug.  — , 
Feb  1, 
Sept  1, 
July  — 1 
June  — , 
Sept  1 
Sept.  I 
Sept  1 
Aug.  1 
Sept  13 
July  - 

Aug.  1 
Sept  1 
July  1 
Sept  — , 
Aug  1 
Apr.  —, 
Jxfiy  — , 
Aug. 
July    i: 

Sept —I 
May  12, 
May  — , 
June  18, 
Aug.  16, 
Sept  1 
Sept—, 
Apr.  1, 
Aug.  — , 
July  — , 
May     1 

Sept  1, 
Jufy  — , 
Aug.  13, 
Aug.  — , 


June  — i 
July 
Jan.  29, 
May  1 
Feb.  1, 
Aug.    1 


Sept—, 
Nov.    1 


1898 
1912 
1006 
1909 
1904 
1909 
1895 
1907 


1903 
1901 
1910 
1891 
1912 
1912 


1909 
1912 
1901 
1911 
1912 
1912 
1902 
1902 
1909 
1911 
1908 
1906 
1904 
1895 
1905 
1911 
1907 
1888 
1909 
1901 
1911 
1903 
1910 
1895 
1912 
1909 
1911 
1909 
1910 
1905 
1906 
1912 
1910 
1908 
1902 
1904 
1903 
1911 
1910 
1891 
1911 
1905 
1911 
1911 


1906 
1902 
1910 
1909 
1908 
1903 


1895 
1911 


B:E|riniU0Q 
of  bresunt 


June  30,1913 


Mar.  1, 1913 
July  31,1915 

do 

June  30,1913 
Dec.  31,1912 
June  30,1915 


June  30,1915 


Sept  1,1913 
Apr.  —,1915 
July  31,1913 
Aug.    1,1913 


July    1,1913 
do. 


Aug. 
Sept 
Sept 
Aug. 
July 


1,1913 
1,1913 
1,1915 
1,1913 
1,1915 


June  30,1913 
July  1,1913 
June  — ,  1913 
June  30,1913 

Aug.**3i,*i9i3" 
Sept  1,1913 
July  31,1913 
Sept  18,1913 
Sept  1,1913 
Sept  —,1915 


July  1,1913 
June  30,1913 
Sept  1,1913 
Aug.    1,1913 


Sept  1,1915 
Jan.  1,1913 
July  1,1914 
Sept— ,1913 
Aug.  31,1913 
Sept  1,1913 
June  —,1913 
Sept  1,1913 
Sept— ,1913 
Sept    1,1913 

...r.do 

Apr.  1, 1915 
Apr.  —,1913 
Jan.  —,1913 
Sept— ,1914 

—,1916 

Sept  1,1913 
Aug.  31,1913 
Sept  1,1914 
June  30,1913 


July     1,1913 

...Tdo... 

Aug.  1,1916 
Sept  1,1913 
Aug.    1,1915 


Sept  —,1913 
June  30,1913 


s  For  two  days  a  week. 
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City. 


Population, 

census  of 

1910. 


Superintendent. 


Term  of 
office  in 
years. 


Date  of 
original  ap- 
prantment. 


Expiration 

of  present 

term. 


Salary 

per 
annum. 


MA88ACHU8S' 

continued. 

Weymouth 

Whitman 

Winchendon 

Winchester 

Winthrop 

Wobum 

Worcester 

mcmoAN. 

Adrian. 

Albion 

Alpena 

Ann  Arbor 

Battle  Creek 

Bay  City 

Belding 

Benton  Harbor., 

Bessemer 

Big  Rapids 

Boy  ne  City 

Cadillac 

Calumet 

Charlotte 

Cheboygan. 

Cold  water 

Detroit 

Dowagiac 

Escanaba 

Flint 

Gladstone 

Grand  Haven... 
Grand  Rapids... 

Greenville 

Hancock 

Hastings 

Highland  Park.. 

Hillsdale 

Holland 

Houghton 

Ionia   

Iron  Mountain.. 

Ironwood 

lahpeming 

Jac&aon 

Kalamazoo 

T^n«|ng 

Ludington 

Manistee 

Manistique 

Marquette 

Marsnall 

Menominee 

Monroe 

Mount  Clemens. 

Muskegon. 

Negannee 

Norway 

Owasso 

Petoskcy 

Pontiac 

Fort  Huron 

River  Rouge 

Sc^inaw: 

East  side 

West  side 

St.  Joseph. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
Three  Rivers.... 
Traverse  City... 

Wyandotte 

Ypailanti 


12,805 
7,292 
6,678 
9,309 
10,132 
15,306 
145,966 


10,763 

5,833 

12,706 

14,817 

25,267 

45,166 

4,119 

9,185 

4,583 

4,519 

5,218 

8,375 

32,845 

4,886 

6,859 

5,945 

465,766 

5,088 

13,194 

38,550 

4,211 

5,.S56 

112,571 

4,045 

8,981 

4,383 

4,120 

5,001 

10,490 

5,113 

5,030 

9,216 

12,821 

12,448 

31,433 

39,437 

31,229 

9,132 

12,381 

4,722 

11,503 

4,236 

10,507 

6,883 

7,707 

24,002 

8,460 

5,156 

4,974 

9,639 

4,778 

14,532 

18,863 

4,163 

60,510 

6,936 
12,615 

5,072 
12,115 

8,287 

6,230 


Parker  T.  Pearson. . . 
Geo.  F.  Ellinwood.. 

Edwin  8.  Cobb 

Schuyler  F.  Herron. 
Frank  A.  Douglas. . . 

George  I.  Clapp 

Homer  P.  Lewis. . . . 


Charles  Wm.  Mickens 
William  J.  McKone.. 

Le  Grand  Morell 

Herbert  M.  Slauson... 
William  G.  Cobum.... 
Edgar  E.  Ferguson.... 

Fruik  C.  Janes 

William  R.Wright.... 

Charles  R.  Cobb 

Edward  Whitney 

Leslie  A.  Butler 

George  A.  McGee 

Edward  J.  Hall , 

Charles  H.Carrlck.... 

Washington  L.  Barr 

Chas.  A.  uandolph  Stone 

Charles  E.  Chadsey 

Peter  F.  McCormick 

F.  E.  King 

AlvinNTOody 

Edward  J.  Wlllman... 
L.  H.  van  den  Berg... 

Wm.  A.  Greeson 

Chester  F.  Straight. . . . 

Eugene  La  Rowe 

Warren  E.  ConkUng... 

Thad  J.  Knapp 

Samuel  J.  Gier 

Egbert  E.  Fell 

John  A.  Doelle 

Lewis  L.  Forsythe 

Lee  E.  Amidon 

John  V.  Brennen. 

E.  E.  Scribner 

Edward  O.  Marsh. 

Shattuck  O.  HartweU. 
Edward  P.  Cummings. 

Frank  E.  MUlar 

Samuel  W.  Baker 

Geo.  P.  Edmonds 

Gustav  W.  Gehrand 

A.  H.Washburn. 

JohnN.  Davis 

R.C.  Smith 

.\rthur  8.  Hudson. 

Joseph  M.  Frost. 

OrrSchurtz 

Martin  B.  Travis 

George  G.  Malcolm 

Marion  W.  Langman.. 
Ernest  C.  Hartwell.. . . 

G.  L.  Jenner 

Walter  F.  Lewis 

Alexander  McDonald. 


fEugene  C.  Warrlner. 

iPhiiipp  Huber 

Ernest  P.  Clarke.... 
Matthew  J.  Walsh.. 

J.  A.  Wifflfers 

Leon  L.Tyler 

Hiram  C.Daley 

Wm.  B.  Arbaugh 


May  1,1909 
July  20,1906 
Sept.  1,1911 
Sept.   1,1907 

,1897 

June  —,1903 
Apr.  —,1903 


June  — , 


May 

Apr. 
Sept. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
July 
Sept. 
Mar. 
May 
Sept. 
Apr. 


24, 


July 
Jan. 
Aug. 
Sept, 
Apr. 
V&. 
June 
Sept, 
Feb. 
Sept, 
Sept. 

July 
Sept. 
Mar. 
July 
July 


12, 


July 

July  1, 

Feb.  — , 

July  — , 

Sept.  —\ 
July  1, 
Sept.  — ^ 
June  — , 


May  — , 

Aug.  — , 
Sept.  1 
May  — i 
July     - 


Sept.  1; 


Aug.  — , 
June  — 

July  1, 
May  -, 
July  6, 
Sept.-, 
July  -, 
July  1 
Feb.  — 
Jan.   21 


Wm.B.  Arbaugh 3    Jan. 

1  Second  year,  $1,650;  third  year,  $1,800. 


1904 
1898 
1912 
1898 
1895 
1911 
1909 
1905 
1911 
1911 
1909 
1910 
1910 
1906 
1911 
1911 
1912 
1912 
1910 
1904 
1906 
1907 
1906 
1901 
1902 
1912 
1911 
1900 
1910 
1903 
1912 
1898 
1907 


May  1,1913 
Dec.  31,1912 
Sept.  1,1914 
July  31,1913 
Aug.  31,1913 
June  30,1914 
June    1,1915 


June  —,1913 
June  —,1913 
June  —,1913 
July  1,1913 
June  —,1913 
Aug.  1,1913 
June  —,1913 
June  1,1913 
June  —,1913 
July  1,1913 
June  —  1904 
July  1,1913 
June  30,1913 
Jime  —,1913 
June  30,1913 
June  —,1914 
July  —,1915 
June  15,1913 
July  —1913 
June  30,1913 
June  —,1913 
June  30,1913 
July  —,1913 
June  —,1913 
June  30,1913 
June  21,1913 
July     1,1913 

.  1914 

June  30,1915 
June  20,1913 
June  1,1913 
June  30,1913 
....do 


1911 
1901 
1907 
1908 
189$ 
1910 
1908 
1908 
1911 


July 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


—,1913 
30,1913 
—,1913 
—,1913 
30,1913 
—,1913 
30,1913 
—  1913 
3,1913 


1909 
1903 
1901 
1910 
1909 


July   —,1913 
July     1,1913 

do 

June  —,1913 
July     1,1913 


1908 


June  20,1913 


1899 
1909 


1903 
1899 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1908 
1903 


June  30,1913 
June  —,1913 

June  30,1913 

do 

June  1,1913 
June  30,1913 
June  —.1914 
July  1,1914 
July  1,1913 
....do 


$2,000 
1,800 
2,000 
2,760 
2,500 
2,200 
4,250 


2,200 
1,700 
1,800 
2,700 
2,850 
3,000 
1,600 
2,000 
2,000 
1,500 
1,900 
2,060 
3,720 
1,900 
1,500 
1,800 
$,000 
1,800 
2,500 
2,850 
1,700 
2,050 
3,750 
1,800 
2,400 
1,700 
2,500 
1,700 
2,000 
2,600 
1,700 
2,800 
2,500 


3,000 
3,250 
2,600 
2,100 
2,100 
1,850 
3,000 
1,500 
2,400 


1,950 
3,000 
2,200 
1,800 
1,900 


2,000 


2,400 
1,500 

3,000 
2,400 
1,800 
2,400 
U,500 
2.200 
2,000 
2,000 
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city. 


PopulatioiiH 


BiipoifttGQdent. 


Termor 
yeara. 


oTlEtnal  up- 
potctmBul. 


EspiratToti 

of  pivavmt 

term. 


per 

annum. 


UCNXEAOTJl. 


Albert  Lea 

Austin 

Bemidjl 

Brainerd 

Chisholm 

Cloquet 

Crookston 

DiUuth 

Eveleth 

Faribault 

Fergus  Falls 

Hibbing 

Little  Falls 

Mankato 

Minneapolis.... 

Moorhead 

New  Ulm 

Owatonna 

Red  Wing 

Rochester 

St.  Cloud 

St.  Paul 

St.  Peter 

South  St.  Paul. 

StiUwater 

Two  Harbors.. 

Virginia 

Wifimar 

Winona 


BUoxi 

Brookhaven... 

Clarksdale 

Columbus 

Corinth 

Greenville 

Greenwood.... 

Gulfport 

Hattiesburg... 

Jackson 

Laurel 

McComb 

Meridian 

Natchex 

Vicksburg 

Water  Valley. 
WestPotat... 
YaEOO 


Missonsi. 


Aurora 

BoouTille 

Brookfleld 

Cape  Girardeau . 

Carterville 

Carthage 

ChiUicothe 

Clinton 

Columbia 

DeSoto 

Flat  River 

Fulton 

Hannibal 

Independence. . . 
Jefferson  City... 

Joplin 

Kansas  City 

KlrksviUe 

Kirkwood 

Lexington 

Louisiana 

Maplewood 

Marshall 

MaryviUe 


6,192 
6,960 
6,099 
8,526 
7,684 
7,031 
7,659 

78,466 
7,036 
9,001 
6,887 
8,832 
6,078 

10,365 
301,408 
4,840 
6,648 
6,658 
9,048 
7,844 

10,600 

214,744 

4,176 

4,510 

10,198 
4,990 

10,473 
4,136 

18,583 


8,049 
6,293 
4,079 
8,988 
6,020 
9,610 
6,836 
6,386 
11,733 
21,262 
8,465 
6,237 
23,285 
11,791 
20,814 
4,275 
4,864 
6,796 


4,148 
4,252 
6,749 
8,475 
4,539 
9,483 
6,265 
4,992 
9,662 
4,721 
5,112 
6,228 
18,341 
9,859 
11,860 
'32,073 
348,381 
6,347 
4,191 
6,242 
4,464 
4,976 
4,869 
4,762 


C.C.  Baker 

George  A.  Franklin. . . 

Wlll£mP.Dyer 

W.C.Cobb 

James  P.  Vaugfaan 

PeterOlesen 

Aaron  B.  Hess 

Robert  E.Denfeld.... 
Burton  O.  Greening... 

JohnMunroe , 

Ray  B.MacLean 

Herbert  Blair 

Frank  W.Dobbyn.... 
Frederick  J.  Sperry . . . 
Charles  M.  Jordan... . . 
Herbert  R.  Edwards. , 

Henry  C.  Hess 

Wm.  B.  Thomburgh., 

John  L.  SUvemale 

H.A.Johnson 

C.H. Barnes 

Milton  C.  Potter 

Bertram  M.  Cosgrove., 
D.Ed  ward  Hickey... 

Wm.  H.  Hollands 

Harry  E.  Flynn 

Lafoyette  Bliss 

G.A.Foster 

Rajrmond  A.  Kent.. . . 


R.P.Linfield 

E.B.AUen 

Harvey  B.  Heidelberg. 
WiUiamV.Frierson... 

James  A.  Caldwell 

Eli  E.Bass 

Chas.  E.  Saunders 

Chas.  A.  Williamson. . . 

Frlley  B.  Woodley 

Edward  L.  Bailey 

Richard  H.Watkins... 

Henry  P.  Hughes 

DavidC.Huir. 

Jackson  H.  O wings 

JohnP.Carr 

W.M.Cox 

Charles  F.  Capps 

M.Bofle 


William  H.  Moore 

M.  A.O'Rear 

J.U.White 

G.  H.  Reavis 

Worth  J.  Osbume 

Joseph  M.  White..:.... 
Alexander  R.  Cobum . . 

Arthur  Lee 

James  E.  McPherson.. . 
William  N.  Sellman... . 

William  L.  Johns 

JohnT.Bush 

Livingtone  McCartney. 
William  L.  C.  Palmer. . 
Robert  B.  D.  Simonson 
George  V.  Buchanan. . . 
James  M.  Greenwood . . 

Charles  Banks 

M.E.Hard 

Burtis  McG.  Little 

Robert  R.  Rowley 

William  Robertson 

Lothrop  J.  Hall 

Charles  A.  Hawkins... . 


Apr.  — ,lflU 
liar.  —,1906 
Mar.    1.1910 


June  ao,1913 
July  31,1913 
,1913 


May  —,1907 
Aug.  28,1909 
Apr.  —,1911 
Aug.  1,1886 
Aug.  —,1904 


Aug.  31,1913 
June  10,1913 
May  81,1913 
July  31,1914 
Sept.— ,1913 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Aug. 
July 
Aug. 
Mar. 
May 
Jan. 
June 
Mar. 


—,1907 

1,1909 

16.1912 

— ,1909 

1,1892 

—,1909 

—,1910 

—,1912 

30,1907 

1,1912 

—,1912 


June 
July 
June 
June 
July 
June 
Aug. 
June 
Aug. 


10,1913 
1,1913 
1, 1913 

—,1913 

—,1913 
1,1913 
1,1913 

—,1913 
1,1913 


June  19,1912 
June  —,1911 
Aug.  —,1908 

,1909 

Aug.  1,1904 
July  2,1911 
Aug.     1,1911 


Aug. 
June 
June 
June 
July 
July 
Aug. 
June 
July 


1,1913 

1,1914 

1,1913 

—,1913 

31,1912 

—,1914 

1,1913 

—,1913 

31,1913 


May 

June 
Apr. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
June 
June 
June 
May 
May 
Apr. 
May 
Sept 
Aug. 
Aug. 
May 


—,1905 

1,1912 

19, 1911 

—,1884 

1,1896 

1,1911 

1,1901 

1,1900 

—,1907 

1,1900 

2.1912 

7,1907 

1,1906 

—,1911 

—,1907 

11,1906 


Aug.  —,1913 
June    1,1915 


Aug. 
June 
Apr. 
June 
Sept. 
July 
June 
May 
July 
Sept. 
May 
June 
Apr. 


—,1913 
1,1913 

30,1913 
1,1913 
1,1913 
1,1913 
1,1914 

30,1913 
1,1913 
1,1913 

23, 1913 

—,1913 
1,1912 


May  —,1909 
May  —,1903 


June  30,1913 
....do 


May  25,1908 
June  30,1903 
July  1,1906 
June  1,1902 
Aug.  15,1912 
July  1,1911 
May  —,1906 
July  3,1912 
July  —,1909 
May  28,1901 
Apr.  —,1907 
May  —,1908 
June  —,1874 
Sept.— ,1910 

»_   19Qg 

Feb.  9,' 1912 
June  —,1911 
Apr.  —,1908 
JtUy  12,1912 
Jan.   —,1904 


June  80,1914 
June  30, 1913 

do 

June  1,1913 
Aug.  15.1913 
June  30,1913 

do 

May  —,1913 
June  30,1913 
Aug.  31,1913 
June  30,1913 
July  1,1913 
June  30,1913 
Sept.  1,1913 
June  —,1913 
May  31,1913 
Sept.— ,1913 
July  1,1913 
Aug.  1,1913 
May  —,1913 
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City. 


Population, 

census  of 

1910. 


Superintendent. 


Term  of 
ofiOoein 
yean. 


Date  of 
original  ap- 
pointment. 


ExpiiBtioin 

of  present 

term. 


Salary 
per 


lossousi— <xmtd. 


Mexico 

Mobo'ly 

Monett 

Nevada 

Poplar  Bluff.. 4 

St.  Charles 

St.  Joseph 

.Louis 


St. 
Sedalia. 

Springfleld 

Trenton 

Warrensburg , 

Webb  City 

Webster  Groves.. 
Wellston 


MONTANA. 


Anaconda. . . 

Billings 

Boieman... 

Butte 

Great  Falls.. 

Helena 

Kalispell.... 
Livingston.. 
MilesCity... 
Missoula.... 
Red  Lodge.. 


Beatrice 

Columbus 

Fairbury 

Fremont 

Grand  Island.. 

Hastings 

Kearney 

Lincoln 

Nebraska  aty. 

Norfolk 

North  Platte... 

Omaha 

Plattsmouth... 
South  Omaha. . 
York 


NEVADA. 


Goldfleld.. 
Reno 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Berlin 

Claremont 

Concord: 

Union  District . . 

Penacook    Dis- 
trict. 

Derry 

Dover 

Exeter , 

Franklin , 

Keene , 

Laoonia 

Lebanon , 

Littleton 

Manchester , 

Nashua 

Portsmouth. 

Rochester 

Somersworth.. — 


5,939 

10,923 

4,177 

7,176 

6,916 

9,437 

77,403 

687,029 

17,822 

35,201 

5,656 

4,689 

11,817 

7,080 

7,312 


10,134 
10,031 
5,107 
39,165 
13,948 
12,515 
5,549 
5,359 
4,607 
12,869 
4,860 


9,356 
5,014 
5,294 
8,718 

10,326 
9,338 
6,202 

43,973 
5,488 
6,025 
4,793 
124,096 
4,287 

26,259 
6,235 


4,838 
10,867 


11,780 
7,529 


Herbert  Pryor 

J.  C.  LUly 

Monte  J.  Hale 

Frederick  H.  Barbee. 
William  L.  Barrett... 

Joseph  Herring 

JohnA.Whitcford... 

BenBlewett 

John  P.  Gass 

Jonathan  Fairbanks.. 

Geo.  H.  Beasley 

Edward  Beatty 

Charles  A.  Greene 

WUliamD.  Grove.... 
E.  F.  Bush 


William  K.  Dwyer 

Ward  H.Nye 

Risdon  J.  Cunningham. 

George  F.  Downer 

Samuel  D.  Largent 

John  Dietrich 

Wm.  D.  8 wetlands 

Benjamin  A.  Winans... 

J.  Archie  Burger 

J.  Ulysses WlBiams.... 
Alfred  C.  Carlson 


Edwin  J.  Bodwell 

R.  M.  CampbeU 

Anson  L.  Caviness 

Archibald    H.    Water- 
house. 

Robert  J.  Barr 

Clinton  M.  Barr 

Roy  E.Cochran 

FredM.  Hunter 

George  E.  Martin 

Merton  E.  Crosier 

Wilson  Tout 

EllisU.  Graff 

N.C.Abbott 

Nathaniel  M.  Graham... 
Walter  W.  Stoner 


Samuel  H.  Thompson.. 
Benson  D.  BUUnc^urst. 


George  H.  Whitcher.. 
Wm.  H.  Cummings.. 


/Louis  J.  Rundlett 

\George  W.  Sumner 

Arthur  W.  Reynolds. . , 
Ernest  W.  Butterfield. 

William  H.Slavton.... 

George  A.  Keith 

Joseph  H.  Blaisdell 

Frank  Y.Hess* 

David  F.  Carpenter . . . . 
Charles  W.  Biokford . . . 

James  H.  Fassett 

James  N.  Pringle 

Everett  A.  Pugsley 

Frank  S.  SutcUfle 

1  Second  year,  $2,300;  third  year,  12,400. 
•  Indefinite  tenure. 


21,497 

5,123 
13,247 
4,897 
6,132 
10,068 
10,183 
5,718 
4,060 
70,063 
26,005 
11,269 
8,868 
6,704 


Apr.  —,1912 


May  —,1913 


June  —,1912 
Apr.  23,1912 
June  —,1905 


May  20,1913 
June  30,1913 
Sept   1,1913 


May  4,1904 
June  —,1908 
July  1,1906 
May  —,1875 


July  1,1909 
Apr.  12,1912 
Aug.  14,1902 


May 
Jan. 
June 
Apr. 
June 
Aug. 

May 
Aug. 
June 


—,1906 
—,1908 

1,1905 
—,1910 
— , 1911 

1,1910 
—,1904 
—,1911 

1,1909 

1,1906 
—,1909 


Aug.    1,1908 


(*). 


Aug.  —,1900 
Apr.  —,1908 


Aug. 

June 

Aug. 

July 

June 

June 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Jan. 

Feb. 


—,1882 
1,1911 

19,1912 

22, 1912 
1,1908 

—,1911 
1,1908 
1,1911 
1,1911 
7,1907 

—,1908 


June  30,1914 
June  — ,  1916 
July  1,1913 
May  —,1913 
July  1,1913 
June  30,1913 
June  15,1913 
June  30, 1913 


Aug.  1,1913 
June  10,1914 
Aug.  1,1914 
Sept.   1,1914 


July  —,1915 
May  31,1913 
Aug.  1,1913 
Aug.  1,1915 
June  —,1913 


Aug.    1,1915 


Aug.  15,1915 
June  30,1914 

July  —,1915 
June  1,1913 
June    7,1913 


Aug.    1,1911 
July    1,1908 


Jan.  1,1904 
Aug.  9,1905 


Aug. 
Aug. 


1,1885 
1,1912 


July  —,1909 
July    1,1911 


Sept.- ,1907 
July    1,1905 


July  15,1910 
...:.do..... 
July  1,1900 
Apr.  —,1893 
Jan.     2, 1912 


June  1,1913 
June  30,1913 
Sept.  1,1913 
Aug.  1,1914 
June  30,1913 
July  1,1913 
June  30,1914 


July  31,1913 
June  30,1913 


Jan.  —,1914 
Sept.   1,1913 

Aug.    1,1913 
July  31,1913 

Aug.  31,1913 
Feb.  13,1913 


Aug.  —,1913 
June  30, 1913 


June  —,1913 
July  15,1913 
June  30, 1914 
June  1,1913 
July    1,1913 


11,800 


1,200 
1,800 
2,000 


3,600 
8,000 
2,400 
2,250 
1,650 
1,320 
1,800 
2,400 


3,000 
2,500 

4,000 
3,500 


2,500 
2,500 
3,000 
3,0CO 
2,000 


12,200 


1,800 
3,000 

2,100 
2,200 
1,700 
3,000 
2,100 
1,800 
1,800 
4,200 
1,750 
3,000 
2,400 


3,000 
3,000 


2,400 
1,960 

2,300 
2,000 

1,400 
2,000 


1,600 
1,500 


1,450 
1,400 
3,000 
2,200 
1,800 


*  No  superintendent. 

*  Principal  of  high  school 
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City. 


MIW  JKSLSEY. 

AsburrPark. 

AtlanttoCity 

Bayonoe 

Bkwmfield 

Boontoo 

Bordentown 

Bridfeton 

Burluigton 

CamdeD 

CoUingswood 

Dover 

East  Orange 

East  Rutherford. 

Elisabeth 

Englewood 

Fort  Lee 

Garfield 

Oloucester 

Outtenbers 

HackensaGK 

Haddonfield 

HammonUm 

Harrison 

Hoboken 

Irvington 

Jersey  City 

Kearney 

Lambertville 

Lodi 

Long  Branch 

Madison 

Millville 

Montclair 

Morristown 

Newark , 

New  Brunswick., 

Newton 

North  Bergen 

North  Plainfleld., 

Nutley 

Orange 

Passaic 

Paterson 

Perth  Amboy 

PhiUipsburg 

Plainfleld 

Pleasantvllle 

Princeton , 

Rah  way 

Red  Bank 

Ridgewood 

Roosevelt 

Rutherford 

Salem 

Secaucus 

Somerville 

South  Amboy.... 

South  Orange 

South  Ri\^r 

Summit 

Town  of  Union... 

Trenton 

Vineland 

Weehawken 

Westfleld 

West  Hoboken. . . 
West  New  York. 

West  Orange 

Woodbury , 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Albuquerque.... 

Raton , 

Roswell 

Santa  Fe 


Popalation, 

OflOSUlOf 

1910. 


10,160 

46,150 

65,545 

15,070 

4,030 

4,250 

14,200 

8,336 

94,538 

4,796 

7,468 

34,371 

4,276 

73,400 

9,924 

4,472 

10,213 

9,462 

6,647 

14,050 

4.142 

6,088 

14,498 

70,324 

11,877 

267,779 

18,659 

4,657 

4,138 

13,298 

4,658 

12,451 

21,550 

12,507 

347,409 

23,388 

4,467 

15.662 

6,117 

6,009 

29,630 

54,773 

125,600 

32,121 

13,903 

20,550 

4,390 

5,136 

9,337 

7,398 

6,416 

6,786 

7,045 

6,614 

4,740 

5,060 

7,007 

6,014 

4,772 

7,500 

21,023 

96,815 

5,282 

11,228 

6,420 

35,403 

13,560 

10,980 

4,642 


11,020 
4,539 
6,172 
5,072 


Superintendent. 


Term  of 
offloein 
yean. 


Fred  8.  Shepherd... 

Charles  B.  Boyer 

JohnW.Carr 

George  Morris 

MiloP.  Reaglei 

Harry  V.  HoUoway. 

H.  J.  Neal 

WUbur  Watts 

James  E.  Bryan 

AmosH.  Flake  > 

WUdy  V.  Singer. 


Vernon  L.  Davey 

FrandsJ.  Ojdee* 

Richard  E.  Clement 

%lmer  C.  Sherman. «. . . . 
Leonidas  H.Van  Syckle 
William  H.Steegeri... 

Wilbur  F.  Bums 

Isaiah  O.  Miller 

William  E.  Stark 

Chas.  E.  Dechaut^ 

Newton  C.  HoldridjEPe » . 
James  F.  Prendergast . . 
Abraham  J.  Demarest.. 

Frank  H.  Morrell 

Henry  Snyder 

Herman  Dressel,  Jr 

Howani  O.  Dibble  1 

Edgar  F.  Bunoe » 

Christopher  Gregory — 

William  Whitney 

F.  A.  Ebert 

Don  C.  Blfss. 


J.  Burton  WUev 

Addison  B.  Poland. 

George  H.  Eckels 

Howard  E.  Shimer  i — 

Milton  F.  Husted 

Arthur  B.  Vassler  > 

John  R.  Beachler 

James  N.  Muir — 

Ulysses  O.  Wheeler 

John  R.Wilson 

Samuel  E.  Shull 

Lewis  O.  Beers 

Henry  M.  Maxson 

C.  W.Heani 

Mabel  T.VanderbUti... 

William  J.  Bicket 

George  B.  Harten 

Ira  W.  TraveH 

B.  V.  Herman 

John  Vanatta » 

Oscar  O.  Barr 

Robert  L.  Saunders  i.... 
Wm.  Alfred  Ackerman  K 

Russel  M.  Fitch  1 

Henry  W.  Foster  1 

Francis  P.  O'Brien » . . . . 

Clinton  S.  Marsh 

Nathan  C.  Billings 

Ebenezer  Mackey 

Jacob  J.  Unger» 

CoraE.  Fiske^ 

J.  J.  Savits 


M.H.Kinsley 

H.  Whitford  Maxson  K 

AUton  H.  Sherman 

Henry  C.  Dixon  i 


John  Milne 

Thomas  W.  Conway. . . , 
Marcellus  H.  Brasher... 
J.  Howard  Wagner 


«. 


(*) 


C"). 


W. 


?i 


^•i. 


w. 


Date  of 
original  ap- 
pointment. 


Sept.   1,1809 


Jan.  —,1900 
Dec.  1,1904 
Sept.  —,1903 
Apr.  4,1910 
JtUy     1,1900 


,1809 

Sept.  —,1907 
July  1, 1908 
June  — ,  1890 
Sept.  — ,  1896 
July  2,1907 
July  1,1904 
Sept.  1,1907 
Sept.  —  1907 


—,1907 

May  —,1911 
Sept. —,1907 
Sept.— ,1897 


Apr.  17,1897 
Sept. —,1876 
May  19,1892 


July  24,1912 
Mar.  —,1910 
Feb.  —,1889 


July  —,1911 
Aug.    1,1912 


Mar.  1,1901 
July  —,1910 
July  1, 1910 
Dec.  1,1906 
May  1,1912 
June  —,1910 


July  —,1910 
Sept.  — ,  1906 
Sept. —,1806 
Sept. —,1906 
—1892 


Feb.  —,1906 
Sept. —,1906 


July     1,1912 


Aug.  6,1900 
Sept. —,1906 
May  —,1906 
Nov.  —,1895 
June  —,1900 
Oct.  —,1909 
July     1,1910 


Sept. —,1902 
June  —,1897 
Sept. -,1901 


July  —,1910 
Sept. —,1904 
Sept. —,1906 


Sept.  1,1911 
June  28,1908 
July     1,1907 


Expiration 

of  present 

nsnn. 


Sept   1,1013 


Aug.  31,1913 
June  30,1913 
June  —,1913 
June  16,1913 
June  30,1914 


Dec  31,1913 
June  20,1913 
June  30,1913 


June  30,1914 

....do 

June  —,1913 
June  30,1915 


July  —,1913 
Sept  1,1913 
June  7,1913 
^,1918 


June  30,1913 


June  27,1913 
June  16,1913 


July  -,1913 
July  31,1913 


July  —,1914 
June  30,1913 


June  —,1913 
—,1914 


Sept.  —,1915 
Apr."— ,*i9i4 


June  30,1913 


....do 


June  30,1913 
June  30,1914 
June  30,1913 
June  80,1916 


June  30,1913 


June  30,1913 


June  —,1913 


Aug.  29,1913 
June  —,1913 
June  30,1913 


1  Supervising  principal. 


I  Indefinite  tenure. 
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aty. 


KWW  TOKK. 


Albany 

Albion 

Amsterdam 

Auburn 

BallstonSpa... 

BatavU 

Binghamton. . . 
Bu^alo.. 

CatskiD 

Coboes 

Coming: 
DisS3ctNo.9 
District  No.  13.. 

Cortland 

Dunkirk 

Elmira 

Fredonla 

Freeport 

Fulton 

OensTS 

Olena  Falls 

GloTersviUe 

Gouvemeur 

Hastinn   upon 
Hudson. 

Haverstraw 

Hempstead 

Herkimer 

Hoosick  Falls 

Homell 

Hudson 

Hudson  Falls 

Dion 

Ithaca 

Jamestown 

Johnstown 

Kingston 

Lackawanna 

Lancaster 

Lansingburg 

Little  Falls 

Lockport 

Lyons 

lialone 

Mamaroneck 

Matteawan 

Mechanlcsville 

Medina 

Mlddletown 

Mount  Vernon 

Newark 

Newburgh 

NewRochelle 

New  York 

Niagara  Falls 

North  Tarrytown. 

North  Tonawanda 

Norwich 

Nyack 

Ogdensburg 

Oneida 

Oneonta 

Ossining 

Oswego 

Owego 

Peekskill: 
District  No.  7... f\ 
District  No.  8. . .  / 

Penn  Yan 

Ferry 

Plattsburg.... 

Port  Chester. . 


Population; 
asiia  of 
\9Uh       ' 


100,253 

5,010 

31,267 

34,668 

4,138 

11,613 

48,443 

423,715 

7,217 

5,296 

24,700 

13,730 

11,504 

17,221 

37, 176 

5,285 

4,836 

10,480 

12.416 

15,243 

20,6)2 

4,128 

4,552 

7,:.20 

.1,^12 
Lljil7 
JI.U7 

fH,  L89 

I1,H02 

Ii>,  !47 

?i,M)8 

1^, o49 

^3M 


12,273 

i.  460 
*,  i67 

.V.ii99 

r;.i'34 


I  ..lis 

■ii  1,^)19 
i,  .27 

.-.  ^)5 

2.^.  S67 
4,  T(i^  .  S83 

'.V\  145 
■..  121 

ll,'>55 
:,  J22 
I,  .19 

I  i.A2 
>.  117 
i;,i91 
11,480 
23.368 
4,633 

15,245 

4,597 
4,388 
11,138 
12,809 


SupciriTitfUidfilit. 


C.  £dward  Jones 

Willis  O.  Carmer 

Harrison  T.  Morrow 

Henry  D.  Hervey 

William  A.  Andrews  >.. 

John  Kennedy 

Daniel  J.  Kelly 

Henry  P.  Emerson 

Luther  N.  Steele 

E.  C.  Hocmer 

Edward  Hayward 


/Hannibal  H.  Chapman.. 
\A.  M.  Blodgett 

Ferdinand  E.  Smith . . . . 

Delmer  E.  Batcheller.... 

Asher  J.  Jaooby 

WiUiamB.BlalsdeU.... 

Ward  C.  Moon 

James  R.  Falrgrieve. . . . 

Wm.  H.  Truesdale 

E.W.  Griffith 

James  A.  Estee 

O .  Carl  Alverson  * 

Wm.  W.  BuUock« 


Luther  O.  Markham. . . 

IraM.Gast 

George  M.  Elmendorf . . 

Clyde  L.  Harvey 

Elmer  S.  Redman 

Chas.  B.  Williams 

Frances  A.  Tefft 

Harwood  M.  Sch warts. 

Frank  D.  Boynton 

RovlUus  R.  Rogers 

ErleL.  Acklev 

Myron  J.  Midfiael 

Albert  E.Cook 

P.  J.  Zeilman* 

NeU  K.White 

J(^n  A.  De  Camp 

Emmet  Belknap 

Worthy  H.Kinney«... 
Robert  M.  Northrup . . . 
George  J.  MoAndrew. . . 
Leon  J.  Argetsinger  *. . . 

Ambrose  J.  Fry 

Paul  R.  Merriman 

James  F.  Tuthill 

Edwin  C.  Broome 

William  M.  Fort 

James  M.  Crane 

Albert  Leonard 

WiUiam  H.  MaxweU 

Reuben  A.  Taylor 

Charles  A.  Benedict 

Richard  A.  Searing 

Stanford  J.  Gibson 

Edward  J.  Bonner 

Horace  H.  Southwick.. 

Samuel  J.  Slawson 

Burton  M.  Gould 

George  J.  Dann 

William  H.  Ryan 

Chas.  W.  Richards 

Isaac  8.  Carroll 


/Walter  H.  Young 

lAlexander  D.  Dunbar.. 

N.  Wlnton  Palmer 

Wm.  H.  McClelland  >. . 

Frank  K.  Watson 

Edgar  G.  Lantman 


Tmmof 
oTcehi 


Datoor 
orljetnat  ap- 
pointment. 


2 

1 
3 
0) 


0) 


0) 


0>- 


0) 


0) 
( 

0) 


0) 


Sept.  10,1913 
Aug.    1,1809 


Aug.  1 
July  ao, 
Apr.  — , 


Apr.  22, 
Jan.     1 

Aug.  i: 

July    1 
Sept.  1 


June  — , 
Aug.  — , 
May  -, 
May  -, 
Jan.  — , 
Jan.  1 
June  — 


July  — , 
Apr.  — , 


May  — , 

Aug.    1 


Jan.  — 
Apr.  1 
June  — , 
Mar.  — , 
Aug.    1, 

do . 

Mar.  -, 
Sept.  — , 


June 
June 
Sept. 
May 
May 
Sept. 
Apr. 


Mar. 
Aug. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Apr. 


28, 


Mar.  20, 
Sept.  1 
Feb.  —, 
June  1 
Apr.     1 

Aug.  1 
Aug. 

May    3, 

Jan.  1[ 
Sept.  — 

Oct.  — ; 

Sept. 


1900 
1910 
1909 


1912 
1883 
1907 
1912 
1901 

1909 


1896 
1906 
1912 
1906 
1912 
1904 
1891 


1890 


1912 


1896 
1912 


1905 


1905 
1911 
1900 
1890 
1910 


1905 
1910 


1910 


1911 
1902 
1911 
1912 
1912 
1901 
1909 
1907 
1901 
1907 
1898 
1901 
1910 
1904 


1908 
1902 
1907 
1912 
1910 
1903 
1910 
1908 

1910 
1886 
1906 
1906 
1905 


ExpttatlDn 

of  present 

tbrtn. 


SfllBfy 

per 
annum. 


Aug.  1,1913 
July  31,1915 


June  —,1913 


July  31,1913 
Deo.  31,1915 
July  31,1913 
Sept. —,1913 
July     1,1913 

Aug.    1,1918 


Aug.    1,1915 
July  31,1913 


July  1,1911 
June  30,1914 
Dec.  31,1913 


July  31,1913 
July  —,1913 
June  —,1913 

July  31,1913 
June  —,1913 


July  31,1913 
do 


July  31,1913 
Aug.  1,1913 
July  31,1915 
July  1,1914 
Aug.    1,1913 


June    2,1915 
June,  — ,  1913 


Sept.  1,1913 
Aug.  31,1913 
June  —,1913 
June  23,1913 
Sept. —,1913 
June  30,1913 

do.. 

June  24,1913 
Sept.  —,1913 


July  31,1913 
,1913 


Mar.  14,1916 

Aug."  "i*  wis' 


July  1,1913 
Sept. —,1914 
July  31,1913 
Aug.  1,1913 
July  31,1913 
June  —,1913 
July  1,1912 
July  31,1913 

Aug.    1,1913 


July  31,1913 
June  22,1906 
July  31,1913 
July     1,1913 


1  Indefinite  tenure. 


*  Supervising  principal. 


93,000  * 
1,900 
3,500 
3,500 
1,600 


3,000 
7,500 
2,500 
1,800 
2,000 

2,750 


2,500 
2,500 
4,000 
1,200 
2,600 
2,400 
2,600 


2,800 
1,700 
2,000 

2,000 
2,100 


1,800 
2,600 


1,600 
1,800 
3,600 
3,000 
2,200 


2,100 
1,700 


2,200 
2,400 
1,800 
1,600 
2,400 
1,600 
1,500 
1,600 
2,600 
4,200 
1,800 
2,500 
4,500 
10,000 
3,200 
2,200 
2,600 


2,500 
2,100 
2,700 
1,800 
2,100 
2,500 
1,800 
1,600 

2,400 
2  200 
1,200 
1,800 
2,000 
3,260 
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City. 


Population, 

oenmisof 

1910. 


Saperintandent. 


Term  of 
ofllcein 
yean. 


Date  of 
lalap 


Expiratioa 

ofpreaent 

vBrm. 


WW  YORK— COD. 


Port  Jervis 

Pot<Klam 

Poughkeepsie 

LRen^laer 

^gs»':::::::: 

Salamanca 

Saranac  Lake 

Saratoga  Springs. 

Schenoctaay 

Seneca  Falls 

Solvay 

Syracuse 

iBrrytown 

Tonawanda 

Troy 

Utica 

Walden 

Watertown 

Watervliet 

Waverly 

WellsvlUe 

WhItehaU 

White  Plains 

Yonkers 


NOBTH  CAROLINA. 


Asheville 

Burlington 

Charlotte 

Concord 

Durham 

Elizabeth  City.. 

Fayette  ville 

Oastonia 

Ooldsboro 

Greensboro 

Green  ville 

Henderson 

High  Point 

Einston 

Lexington 

Monroe 

Newborn 

Raleigh 

Reidsville 

Rocky  Moimt... 

Salisbury 

Statesvifie 

Tarboro 

Washington 

Wilmington 

Wilson 

Winston-Salem.. 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 


Bismarck 

Devils  Lake.. 

Fargo 

Grand  Forks. 

JamestoMm 

Minot 

VaUeyCity... 


OHIO. 


Akron 

Alliance.... 
Ashland . . . 
Ashtabula. 

Athens 

Barberton.. 
Bamesville 


9,664 
4,036 
27,936 
10,711 
218,149 
20,497 
5,793 
4,983 
12,693 
72,826 
6,588 
5,139 
137,249 
5,600 
8,290 
76,813 
74,419 
4,004 
26,730 
16,074 
4,866 
4,383 
4,917 
16,949 
79,803 


18,762 
4,808 

34,014 
8,715 

18,241 
8,412 
7,045 
5,759 
6,107 

15,895 
4,101 
4,503 
9,525 
6,995 
4,163 
4,082 
9,961 

19,218 
4,828 
8,051 
7,153 
4,599 
4,129 
6.211 

25,748 
6,717 

17, 167 


6,443 
6,157 
14,331 
12,478 
4,358 
6,188 
4,606 


69,067 
15,083 
6,795 
18,266 
5,463 
9,410 
4,233 

1  Indefinite  tenure. 


Lincoln  J.  Roys 

Harley  A.  Miner 

S.  R.  Shear 

Arthur  Z.  Boothby 

Herbert  S.  Weet 

George  R.  Staley 

Thomas  S.  Bell 

H.V.LitteU 

TTios.  R.  Kneil 

A.  R.  Brubacher 

Fredk.  J.  Medden 

Charles  O .  Richards. . . . 

Percy  M.  Hughes 

Leslie  V.Case 

Frank  K.  Sutley 

William  A.  Dunne « 

Wilbur  B.  Sprague 

Eira  W.Benedict* 

Frank  8.  Tisdale 

Hugh  H.Lansing 

P.C.  Meserve 

Howard  G.  Burdge 

Willard  W.  Andrews... 

John  W.  Lumbard 

Charles  £.  Gorton 


Richard  J.  Tighe 

Geo.  C.  Sinrietary 

Alexander  Graham.... 

Alberts.  Webb 

Ernest  J.  Greene 

Samuel  L.  Sheep 

W.S.  Snipes 

JoeS.  Wray 

Edwin  D.  Pusey 

James  L.Mann 

H.B.Smith 

John  T.  Alderman 

ThomweU  Haynes 

SamL  B.  Underwood . 

O.V.Woosley 

Arthur  G.  Randolph. . 

Harvey  B.  Craven 

Francis  M.  Harper 

Thos.  W.Andrews.... 

John  Lory  Harris 

ArchT.AUen 

D.  Matt.  Thompson... 
Robert  G.Kittrell.... 
Nathan  C.  Newbold... 

John  Jay  Blair 

Charles  Lee  Coon 

Rowland  H.  Latham.. 


Charles  C.  Root 

YoueUG.BameU... 
William  E.  Hoover. 

J.  Nelson  EeUy 

Eara  R.Edwards... 
Samuel H.  Wolf..... 
George  W.  Hanna... 


H.  V.  Hotchkiss 

Harvey  L.  Eby 

John  A.  McDowell 

H.C.Dietrich 

Beverly  Oden  Skinner. , 

James  M.  Carr 

WmiamR.  Butcher.... 


« 


|li 


Jan. 
Jime 
Aug. 
Feb. 
June 
May 

Aug. 
Sept. 
June 
Oct. 
Sept. 
Mar. 
May 

Feb. 
Aug. 
June 
Aug. 


—,1911 
—,1912 

1,1910 

1,1911 
—,1911 

9,1912 
—,1892 
—,1912 
—,1892 
—,1908 

1,1908 
—,1886 

1,1912 
—,1900 
—,1904 

9,1912 

1,1909 
—,1909 

1,1900 


June  —,1913 


June  26,1913 
July  1,1916 
July  31,1913 
June  —,1913 
Aug.  —,1913 


Sept.  1,1913 
July  —,1913 
Dec.  —,1915 
Sept. —,1913 
Sept. —,1914 


June 
Aug. 


-,1913 
1,1913 


1 
1 
1 
1 
0) 


Sept. 
Feb. 
May 
Aug. 
Nov. 


1,1909 

1,1907 

—,1912 

1,1912 


June  30,1913 
July     1,1913 

do 

July  31,1913 


Aug.  —,1900 
Aug.  —,1910 


Aug.  31,1913 
Aug.  1,1913 


July     1,1910 
Jan.     1,1911 


June  30,1913 
June    1,1913 


Aug.  —,1901 
May    6,1912 


May  31,1913 
July  31,19U 


Aug.  25,1889 


June  29,1913 


May  —,1911 
May  2,1912 
May  —,1911 
Sept.— ,1904 
July  1,1907 
Sept.    1,1911 


May^  31,1913 
June  30,1913 
May  31,1913 
June  30,1913 

.do..> 

do 


July     4,1910 


June  30,1913 


June  12,1912 
July  29,1906 


June  15,1913 
June  30,1913 


July     1,1907 
June  —,1910 


July  —,1910 
Mar.  —,1911 
Feb.  16,1906 

,1894 

May  1,1912 
June    1,1900 


June  30,1913 
June    1,1913 


July  1,1913 
May  31,1913 
July  31,1913 
June  —,1913 
June  1,1913 
July  31,1915 


July  —,1900 
June  —,1910 
Sept.   4,1906 


Aug.  31,1915 
Aug.  31,1914 
8e^.   1,1915 


July  5, 1907 
July  —,1906 
May  —,1907 


Sept.  1,1917 
July  -,1915 
Sept.  — ,  1913 


s  Aoting  superintendent. 


*  Supervishig  principal. 
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city. 


OHIO— ooQtlniifld. 


Bellaire 

BeUefontaine 

Belle  vue 

Bowling  Green... 

Bucynis 

Cambridge 

Canal  Dover 

Canton 

ChilUcothe 

Cincinnati 

Circleville 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Conneaut 

Coshocton 

Cuyahoga  Falls... 

Dayton 

Denanoe 

Delaware 

Delphos 

Dennison 

East  Cleveland... 
East  Liverpool. . . 
Elyrla. 


PoptibdoD,, 

DeTIfiltS  uf 


Findlav 

Fostoria 

Fremont 

Gallon 

Gallipolls 

Greenfield 

Greenville 

Hamilton 

HiUsboro 

Ironton 

Jackson 

Kent 

Kenton 

Lakewood 

Lancaster 

Lima 

Logan 

Lorain 

MadlsonvlUe 

Mansfield 

Marietta 

Marion 

Martins  Ferry 

Massillon 

Miamisburg 

Mlddletown 

Mingo  Junction... 

Mount  Vernon 

Nelson  vllle 

Newark 

New  Philadelphia. 

NU€8 

Norwalk 

Norwood 

Oberlin 

Painesvllle 

Plqua 

Portsmouth. 

Ravenna 

8t.  Bernard 

St.  Marys 

Salem 

Sandusky 

Shelby 

Sidney 

Springfield 

Steubenville 

Tiffin 

Toledo 

Toronto 


@uperLiitendiuit. 


Term  of 
omc^in 
years. 


12,940 

8,238 

5,209 

5,222 

8,122 

11,327 

6,621 

50,217 

14,508 

363,591 

6,744 

560,663 

181,511 

8,319 

9,603 

4,020 

116,577 

7,327 

9,076 

5,038 

4,008 

9,179 

20,387 

14,825 

14,858 

9,597 

9,939 

7,214 

5,560 

4,228 

6,237 

35,279 

4,296 

13,147 

5,468 

4,488 

7,185 

15,181 

13,093 

30,508 

4,850 

28,883 

5,193 

20,768 

12,923 

18,232 

9,133 

13,879 

4,271 

13,152 

4,049 

9,087 

6,082 

25,404 

8,542 

8,361 

7,858 

16,185 

4,365 

5,601 

13,388 

23,481 

5,310 

5,002 

5,732 

8,943 

19,989 

4,903 

6,607 

46,921 

22,391 

11,894 

168,497 

4,271 


John  A.  Jackson 

J.  W.McKlnnoD 

ElllsF.  Warner 

Walter  F.Shaw 

Wm.  N.  Beetham 

E.E.MiUer 

Franklin  P.  Geiger 

John  K.Baxter 

Fred.  C.  Kirkendall 

Randall  J.  Condon 

William  E.  Sealock 

J.  M.  H.  Frederick 

Jacob  A.  Shawan 

E.  D.  Williamsan 

C.  E.Bryant 

William  H.  Richardson. 

Edwin  J.  Brown 

Henry  B .  Mullholand . . . 
Wm.  McKendree  Vance. 

L  F.  Motteson 

W.H.  Angel 

William  H.  Kirk 

Fred  H.Warren 

Wm.R.  Comings 

John  F.Smith 

RoUand  W .  Solomcm. . . . 

J.E.Collins 

Isaac  C.  Guinther 

Harvey  E.  Conard 

Eiekiel  W.  Patterson. . . 

James  J.  Marts 

Darrcll  Joyce 

WUliam  E.  Arter 

James  T.  Begg 

James  E.  Kinnison 

WiUiam  A.  Walls 

N.  E.  Hutchinson 

Charles  P.  Lynch 

S.  Herrick  Layton 

John  Davison 

G.  Otto  Grady 

Albert  C.  Eldredge 

Charles  M.  Merry 

Henry  H.  Helter 

Jesse  V.McMUlan 

Henry  A.  Hartman 

Guy  W.  Finch 

Lewis  E.York 

Wm.  T.  Trump 

N.  D.O.Wilson 

Frank  Linton 

John  S.  Alan 

Edwin  H.Kuhn 

Wilson  Hawkins 

Chas.  F.  Limbach 

W.C.Campbell 

Alexander  D.  Beechy. .. 

W.  S.  Cadman 

Howard  L.  Rawdon 

Franklin  H.  Kendall 

George  C.  Dietrich 

Frank  Appel 

Edward  O.  Trescott 

John  L.  Trisler 

Chas.  C.  McBroom 

Jesse  S.  Johnson 

Homer  B.  Williams 

William  H.  Maurer 

Herbert  R.  McVay , 

Carey  Boggess , 

R.L.Ervta 

Charles  A.  Krout 

Wm.  B.  Guetteau 

Saml.  K.  Mardes 


ortjL'liml  ap> 
pokilui0[iL 


June  —,1911 


Sept. —,1886 
July  24,1911 
July  —,1907 


,1902 

July     1,1906 
July  —,1908 


May  17,1908 
June  8,1912 
July  1,1889 
May  —,1912 


July  —,1910 
Aug.  28, 1908 
Feb.  20,1909 
Sept.  1,1906 
Mar.    1,1912 


July  —,1891 
May  —,1908 

,1900 

Mar.  23,1909 
June  —,1908 

,1906 

Sept.  — ,  1896 
July     1, 1905 


Apr.  7, 1908 
Aug.  6,1903 
June  —,1908 
May  —,1910 
June  —,1881 
June  —,1910 


Apr.  —,1912 
Apr.  25,1911 
June  14,1905 
May  7,1909 
May  —,1905 


■  —,1907 
■—,1902 


May  —,1911 
Apr.  —,1911 
June  —,1906 


,1908 

Jan.  —,1907 
May  —,1912 
July  1,1911 
Aug.  20,1912 
June    1,1910 


June 
July 
July 
Feb. 
gept. 

June 


15,1908 
—,1902 
1,1909 
—,1908 
—,1907 
—  1909 
—,1907 
—,1900 
—,1898 
— ,  1912 
—,1902 
—,1894 


June  —,1900 
Oct.   —,1909 


Expinition 
of  i]n.»fiil 

term. 


July     1,1915 


Sept. —,1914 
July  —,1913 


Aug.  1,1915 
Aug.  31, 1916 
July  —1914 


Aug.  31,1913 
Aug.  31,1915 


Aug.  31,1913 


July  1,1914 
Aug.  31, 1916 
Sept.  1,1913 
Aug.  31,1913 
Sept.    1,1914 


June 
Sept. 
July 
June 
June 

Sept. 
July 


1,1913 

1, 1913 

—,1913 

1,1914 

—,1915 

—,1913 

1, 1915 

1,1914 


July 
Aug. 
June 
Sept. 
Sept. 
June 


1,1913 
6, 1915 
— , 1914 
1,1915 
—,1916 
—,1913 


Apr.  —,1914 
July  1,1913 
June  15,1915 
Sept.  1,1913 
Aug.    1,1913 


,1913 

Aug.  —,1916 


Sept. —  1913 

do 

....do 


July  1,1915 
Sept.    1,1913 

,1915 

July  1,1913 
Sept.  1,1914 
June    1,1915 


Aug.  31,1914 
Aug.  —  1913 
June  30,1913 
July  1,1913 
Sept. —,1913 
Sept.  — ,  1914 
June  —,1914 
Sept.  1,1913 
Aug.  31,1913 

do 

,1914 

Aug.  31,1917 


Aug.  31,1917 
July  31,1917 


Salary 
atmutn. 


1  Second  year,  12,200;  third  year,  12,300. 
I  Second  year,  11,700. 


s  Salary  increases  $100  annually  to  13,400. 
*  Second  year,  S2,000. 


S2,000 


1,600 
1,850 


12,100 
3,200 
2,200 

10,000 
2,000 
6,000 


1,800 


1,600 
5,000 
1,650 
2,200 
>  1,600 


3,600 
2,500 
2,500 
2,200 
2,100 
2,000 
1,950 
1,800 


1,800 
S3, 100 
1,500 
2,400 
1,700 
1,760 


3,600 
2,000 
3,000 
1,500 
2,600 


2,600 
2,400 


2,000 
2,100 
2,200 


1,800 
2,000 
1,600 
2,600 
M,800 
2,600 


1,600 
1,800 
2,300 
2,500 
1,800 
2,300 
1,700 
2,300 
3,000 
1,600 
2,100 
3,000 


2,000 
5,000 
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crnmjfi  of 
191 U. 


OHIO— ctrnttntied. 

Troy 

UbrichsvUle 

Urbana 

Van  Wert 

WapakoneU 

Warren 

Washington  C.H. 

WeUflton 

WdtevUle 

Wilmington 

Wooster 

Xenla 

YoimgBtown 

Zanesvill« 

OKULHOMA. 

Ada. 

Altua 

Ardmore 

Bartlesville 

Chickaaha 

Durant 

El  Reno 

Enid 

Outhiie 

Hugo 

Lawton 

McAlester 

Muskogee 

Oklahoma 

Okmulgee ^ 

Sapulpa 

Bhawnee 

Tulaa 

Vinita 

Wagoner 

ORKOON. 

Albcmy 

Ashland 

Astoria 

Baker  City 

Corvallis 

Eugene 

La  Grande 

Medford 

Oregon  City 

Pendleton 

^T^ortland 

/     Roseburg 

St.  Johns 

Salem 

The  Dalles 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

AUentown 

Altoona 

Ambridge 

Arch  bald 

Ashland 

Ashley 

Avalon 

Avoca 

Bangor 

Beaver  Falls 

BeDefonte 

Bellesiie 

Berwick 

Bethlehem 

Blakely 

Bloomsburg 

Braddock 


Sii|K!rfDtendeot. 


0,122 
4,751 
7,739 
7,157 
5,340 
11,061 
7,277 
6,875 
7,760 
4,401 
6,136 
8,706 
70,066 
28,026 


4,340 

4,821 

8,618 

6,181 

10,320 

5,330 

7,872 

13,700 

11,654 

4,582 

7,788 

12,054 

25,278 

64,205 

4,176 

8,283 

12,474 

18,182 

4,082 

4,018 


4,275 
5.020 
0,500 
6,742 
4.552 
0,000 
4.843 
8.840 
4,287 
4,460 
207,214 
4,738 
4.872 
14.094 
4,880 


51,013 

52,127 
5,205 
7.104 
6,855 
5,601 
4,317 
4.634 
5,360 

12. 101 
4,145 
6,323 
5,367 

12,837 
5,345 
7,413 

10,357 


Charlea  W.  CooksGO. . 
Luther  E.  Everett. . . 

LN.  Keyaer 

J.P.Sharkey 

Frank  E.  Reynolds.. 

Charles  E.Carey 

William  Moaa&i 

Oarence  D.  Walden.. 
Arthur  D.  Hortoii. . . 

EdwinP.West 

George  C.  Maurer 

G.J.  Graham 

Novetus  H.  Chaney . . 
WlUardC.  Bowers... 


Thomas  W.  Robiaoo . . 
WUliamH.  Decker.... 

Chas.  W.  Richards 

Francis  W.  Wenner. . . , 
William  F.  Ramey.. . . 

Walter  H.  Echols 

Fredk.  N.  HoweU 

Thomas  W.  Butcher. . 

Fowler  D.  Brooks 

Henry  G.  Bennett.... 

Thomas  B.  Rybolt 

Charles  N.  Peak 

Edwin  S.  Monroe 

W.  A.  Brandenburg... 
Nelson  O.  Hopkins.... 

Albert  C.  Cohagan 

Scott  Glen 

James  A.  Koootz 

WUliam  G.  Masterson. 
Geo.  W.Austin 


Chas.  Wm.  Boetticher , 

George  A.  Briscoe 

JohnG.  Imel 

J.A.Churchill 

RoUinW.  Kirk 

Guy  C.  Stockton 

John  D.  Stout 

U.S.Comns 

Fred  J.  8.  Toote 

J.  S.  Landers 

Frank  Rigler 

John  W.  Groves 

Charles  H.  Boyd 

Philip  J.  Kuntz 

Arthur  C.  Strange 


Francis  D.  Raub 

Henry  H.  Balsh 

B.  S.  Bayle 

William  A.  KeUy 

T.  E.  Garber. 

A.  P.Cope» 

O.  S.  Jamison* 

Thos.  A.  Dixooi 

John  W.  Gruver 

Clyde  C.  Green 

Jonas  E.  Wagner  1 . . . . 

W.  EspeyAlbigi 

James  G.  Sigman  1. . . . 
William  C.  Sampson. . 

H.  B.Anthony 

Lloyd  P.  Sterner 

F.C.Btelti 


of  I       Date  <rf 

oflicQ  Ln     orlfctftmt  ap- 
ywwi.      potatmBDi. 


Aug.  8,1006 
July  1,1001 
Aug.  81,1001 


Feb.  —,1900 


May  —,1009 
July  1,1910 
June  —,1909 

,1909 

Aug.    1,1912 


July 
Deo. 


7,1902 
6,1909 


July  1,1908 
Mar.  —,1908 
June  1,191! 
Mar.  —,1911 
May  25,1908 
Aug.  1,1908 
July     1,1900 


May  24,1911 
June  30,1910 


Jan. 
July 
Jan. 
Apr. 


5,1912 

1,1909 

1,1910 

—,1909 

,1908 

May  —,1905 
May  —,1012 
JiUy  1,1907 
Mar.    1,1012 


Mar.  —,1011 
May  —,1911 
Aug.    1,1900 

—,1802 

July  —,1909 
Sept.  — ,  1908 
May  —,1910 


June  — ,  1909 
Dec.     1,1906 


Sept.  12. 1910 
Apr.  —,1008 
May  —.1912 
July     1,1907 


May  —,1893 
Aug.    1,1908 


—.1905 

Apr.  10,1912 
Apr.  —,1912 
May  18,1912 
Sept.  7,1907 
June  1, 1906 
June  1, 1911 
Jan.  —,1909 
June  —,1909 
Dec.  —,1906 
July  —,1911 
Sept.  — ,  1903 
June    1,1891 


Exptnttfon 

of  present 


Sept.  1,1913 
June  80,1914 
,1914 


Aug.  —,1914 


Sept.— ,1913 
June  80,1913 
June  1,1913 
July  1,1915 
Aug.  31,1915 


Sept.    1,1914 
Aug.  31,1916 


June  30,1913 
Aug.  31,1913 
June  80,1913 
Jan.  1,1914 
June  30,1913 
July  31,1913 
June  30,1913 


June  30,1913 
....do 


June  30,1913 

do 

....do 

....do 

Sept.— ,1913 
July  1,1914 
July  1,1913 
June  30,1914 
June  80,1913 


June  17,1913 
June  — ,  1913 
Aug.  1,1914 
May  25,1913 
July  —,1913 
June  — ,  1913 
June  —,1913 


May  31,1913 
July     1,1913 


May  23,1913 
June  — ,  1913 
July  1, 1913 
June  30, 1913 


June    1,1914 
do 


June 
June 
Sept. 

June 
June 
June 
July 
June 
May 
July 
June 


— , 1914 
—,1914 
— ,  1913 

1,1913 
— , 1913 

1, 1914 
80. 1914 
80,1913 

1, 1913 

1, 1913 
— , 1914 
— , 1914 
— , 1911 


1  Supervising  principaL 
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IV.— SUPBRINTBNDBNTS    IN    ClTIBS    AND    ToWNS     OF    4,000     POPULATION     AND 

O  VBB — Contmued . 


City. 


CCratinucH]. 

Bradford 

Bristol 

Butler 

Carbondale 

CarMe 

Carnegie 

Canrldc. 

Catasauqua 

Chambersburg. . . , 

Charleroi 

Chester 

Clearfield 

Coaldale 

CoatesviUe , 

Columbia 

CoQiiellsyille 

Cooshohocken 

Coraopolis 

Corry 

Crafton 

Danville 

Darby 

Dickson  City 

Dooora 

Dorranoeton 

Dubois , 

Dunmore , 

DuquesDO 

Dunrea , 

East  Conemaugh. . 

Easton 

East  Pittsburgh... 

Edwardsville 

Erie 

Etna , 

Ford  City 

Forest  City 

Franklin 

Freeland 

Oaleton 

Gettysburg 

Oilbcrton 

Girardville 

Glassport , 

Greensburg 

Greenville 

Hanover 

HarrisbuTg , 

Hazleton , 

Homestead 

Huntingdon 

Indiana 

Jeannette , 

Jersey  Shore , 

Johnsonburg 

Jchnstown 

Juniata 

Kane , 

Kingston , 

Kittanning 

KnoxviUe 

Lancaster 

Lansdowne 

Lansford 

Larks  ville 

Latrobe 

Lebuion 

Lehigh  ton 

Lewistown 

Lockhaven 

Luseme 

McKeesport 

McKees  Rocks.... 
oyCity 


population  ^ 

c^iuniaof 

ISIO. 


14.544 
9,256 
20,728 
17,040 
10,303 
10,009 
6,117 
5,250 
11.800 
9,615 
38,537 
6,851 
5,154 
11,084 
11,454 
12,845 
7,480 
5,252 
5,991 
4,583 
7,517 
6,305 
9,331 
8,174 
4,046 
12,623 
17,615 
15,727 
7,487 
5,046 
28,523 
5,615 
8.407 
66,525 
5,830 
4,850 
5,749 
9,767 
6,197 
4,027 
4,030 
5,401 
4,396 
5,540 
13,012 
5,909 
7,057 
04,186 
25,452 
18,713 
6,861 
5,749 
8,077 
5,381 
4,334 
55,482 
5,285 
6,626 
6,449 
4,311 
5,651 
47,227 
4,066 
8.321 
9,288 
8,777 
19,240 
5,316 
8,166 
7,772 
6,426 
42.694 
14,702 
15,936 


Supertntefidnjit. 


Edw.  E.  Sohermerhom. . 

Louise  D.  Baggs 

John  A.  Gibson 

Thomas  L.  Gilmartin .. . 

John  C.  Warner 

Thomas  J.  George 

Wm.  Howard  Sprenkle  K 
Henry  J.  Reinhard  i. . . . 

Samuel  Gelwlx 

Thos.  L.  PoUock 

Thomas  S.  Cole 

George  E.  Zerfoss 

JohnE.  GUdea» 

William  T.  Gordon . . . . . 

Hiram  W.  Dodd 

Stanley  P.  Ashe 

Frank  L.  Cloud 

J.  Elwood  Wherry » 

L.  E.  Cross 

Calvin  Bowman » 

Daniel  N.  Dieffenbacher. 

Charles  P.  Sweeny 

James  P.  Wilson 

Edgar  Reed  1 

C.  S.  Hanyen,  jr.i 

William  R.  Straughn ... 

Charles  F.  Hoban 

Clyde  H.  Holford » 

Frederick  J.  Regan  ^ 


Wm.  W.  Cottingbam... 
George  W.  Campman  i. 
James  O.  Herman  i. . . .. 
Henry  C.  Missimer 


William  W.  Irwin  » 

Floyd  H.  Taylor » 

N.P.Kinsley 

JohnH.  Herring  1 

Roger  B.  Foote» 

Willis  A.  Burgoon  1 

William  W.  Ridge  » 

Robert  R.  Stuart » 

John  A.  Erhardi 

J.  H.  Alleman 

G.  B.  Gerberich 

Joseph  C.  Carey , 

Frederick  E.  Downes. . . 

David  A.  Harman 

Walter  S.  Deffenbaugh. 

Edward  R.  Barclay 

Frank  E.  Work 

Theodore  B.  Shank 

John  G.  Dundorei 

GeorMW.MltcheUi.... 

John  N  ichols  Adee 

Marshall  B.  Wineland.. 

Frank  R.NeUd 

J.  Richmond  Merkeli... 

Frank  W.  Goodwin 

Alfred  R.  Gilbert » 

J.  N.  K.  Hickman 

Walter  L.  Philips! 

Elmer  E.  Kuntx , 

D.J.Cray 

Samuel  £.  Downs 

Fred  W.  Robbhis , 

BrintonM.  Shulli 

T.  Latimer  Brooks 

Edward  S.  Ling 

Theron  G.  Osborne  > 

Jos.  B.  Richey , 

Thomas  K.  Johnston 

WiUiam  N.  Ehrhart.. 


I 
8 
8 
3 
3 
1 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

>  SapervlBiiig  prlnolpaL 


Tormof 
ol!ic«in 


Datffl  of 
oriirlnal  ap- 
pointQUct 


Deo. 
May 

June 
May 

July 


—,1909 

—,1897 

1,1896 

—,1908 


June 
July 
Aug. 


—,1908 

—.1904 

1,1897 


Oct. 
July 


8,1906 
3,1911 
—,1911 


June  — ,  1911 
Mar.  —,1911 
Oct.  —,1912 
June  — ,  1907 
July  1,1911 
May  —,1911 
Sept.  1,1907 
June  —,1898 


June    1, 1912 

—,1907 

Jan.     1,1912 

—,1902 

Sept.    1,1906 
Sept.  — ,  1894 


Aug.  24, 1853 
July  —,1904 

,1893 

May  —,1890 


July  —,1907 
May  —,1909 


July  1, 1912 
May  —,1912 
June  —,1909 
July  1, 1912 
June  —,1912 
June    1, 1908 


June 
Aug. 
May 
Sept. 
Mar. 
June 
June 
Apr. 
June 
Sept. 
May 
June 
June 
Sept. 
Mar. 
July 


—,1908 

1,1907 
—,1905 
—,1881 
— ,  1911 

1,1901 
—,1908 
—  1905 

4,1912 
—.1908 
—,1911 
— ,1909 
—,1911 
—,1909 

1,1907 
—,1912 


June  —,1906 
June    1, 1905 

1899 

July     1^1911 

do 

June  —,1907 
July  —,1910 
June  —,1908 
June  —,1910 
May  —,1902 
May  3,1911 
June  —,1896 


Exph^Ucm 
ofproacnt 


June  —,1914 
May  —,1914 
June    1,1914 

do 

June  —,1914 


July  —,1913 
June  30, 1913 
June  —,1914 


June 
July 

June 
June 
Apr. 
June 
June 
June 
May 
June 
June 


1,1914 
24, 1915 
— , 1915 
—,1914 
— ,  1914 
—,1914 
— ,  1914 
— ,  1914 
30, 1914 
29, 1913 

1,1914 
—,1914 


June    1,1913 

,1913 

—,1914 

June  1,1914 
July  1,1914 
June  —,1913 


June  — ,  1914 
July  —,1915 
July  —,1915 
May  —,1914 


July     1,1915 
June  30,1913 


June  30,1913 
June  6,1913 
July  —,1913 
June  30, 1913 
July  1, 1913 
May  29,1913 


June  — ,  1914 
May  1, 1914 
May  —,1914 

,1914 

June  —,1914 
July  —,1914 
June  —.1913 
June  —,1914 
June  30,1913 

—,1915 

June  —,1914 

do 

May  —,1914 
June  —,1912 
June  —,1913 
do.. 


June 
June 

June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 

June 


30,1913 
30, 1914 
—.1913 
30, 1914 

1, 1914 
— , 1918 
— , 1914 

1, 1914 
—,1913 
— , 1914 
— , 1914 
—,1914 
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city. 


census  of 


Sup4*Tfii  ten  dent. 


Tcfm  of       Dat«  of 
ofliot?  In'    odFfnal  ap* 
year?.      pobtm^aL 


Bjcptntlicm 
ofpRnnt 


per 


PKMKSrLYAnU— 

(xmilniied, 

Mciaplvillo 

Middletown 

MiUvale 

Milton 

Miners  ville 

Monessen 

Monongahela 

Mount  Carmel 

Mount  Oliver 

Mount  Pleasant. . . 

Munhall 

Nanticoke 

New  Brighton 

Newcastle 

New  Kensington.. 

Norristown 

Northampton 

North  Braddock.. 

Oil  City 

Old  Forge 

Olyphant 

Parsons 

"^Philadelphia 

/  Phoenixvllle 

X      Pitcaim 

PittsburiB^ 

Pittston 

Plymouth 

Pottstown 

Potts  viUo 

Punxsutawney 

Rankin 

Reading 

Renovo 

Ridgway 

Rochester 

St.  Clairboro 

(SchuyUdU  Co.). 

St.  Marys 

Sayre 

S  c  h  u  y  IkiUboro 

(P.  O.,  R.  F.  D., 

Phoenixville). 

Sootdale 

Scranton 

Scwickloy 

Shamokin 

Sharon 

Sharpsburg 

Shenandoah 

Slatington 

South  Bethlehem. 

South  Fork 

South  Sharon 

Steelton 

Stroudsburg 

Summit  Hill 

Sunbury 

flwissvale 

Swayersville  boro 

(I<0.,Maltby). 

Tamaqua 

Tarentum 

Taylor 

Throop 

TitusNille 

Towandft 

Turtle  Creek 

Tyrone 

Uniontown 

Warren 

Washington 

WaynesDoro 


1^ 


12,780 

I,  MIQ 

5,374 

7,861 

7,460 

7,240 

11  775 

7    .98 

17    32 

■3   .41 

..    12 

i85 

-77 

29 

•A<.  --SO 

7   .07 

'J7.  -76 

^  ;29 

Ii,o24 

15,657 

11,324 

8,505 

4,338 

1,549,008 

10,743 

4,975 

533.905 

16,267 

16,996 

15,599 

20,236 

9,058 

6,042 

96,071 

4,621 

5,408 

5,903 

6,455 

6,346 
6,426 
4,747 


5,456 
129,867 

4,479 
19,588 
15.270 

8.153 
25,774 

4.454 
19,973 

4,592 
10,190 
14,246 

4,379 

4,209 
13,770 

7,381 

6,396 

9,462 
7,414 
9,0G0 
6,133 
8.533 
4,281 
4,995 
7,176 
13,344 
11,080 
18,778 
7,199 


Huiwn  H.  Bf^IJows , 

Kjili.h  .1  i.-.ii.v  L... 

Harry  J.  Wickey 

Curtis  C.  WiUiamson ».. 

William  A.  Wilson , 

Wilbur  M.  Yeingst 

Harry  E.  Cress 

RenwickG.  Dean 

Samuel  H.  Dean 

Philomlna  Ubinger » . . . . 

U rie  Lee  Gordy » 

Amos  E.  KrayblU  I 

Alton  P.  Diffendafer.... 

Floyd  AtweU 

Thomas  A.  Kimes 

Jas.  E.  Hershberger 

Allen  8.  Martin , 

William  D.  Landis 

John  L.  Spitler 

James  J.  Palmer 

Francis  R.  Coyne , 

M.  W.  Cummings , 

Ebenezer  A.  Evans  ^ 

Martin  0.  Brumbaugh.. 

Robert  E.  Laramy , 

Arthur  B.  Benn^ , 

Sylvanus  L.  Heeter 

Francis  S.  McGuigan  i. , 

Sherman  L.  Smith  ^ 

William  W.  Rupert 

Stephen  A .  Thurlow . . . , 

Frank  S.  Jackson , 

Roaell  S.  Penfleld  * 

Charles  S.  Foos 

George  A.  Minoemoyer » 

Walter  M.  Peirce 

William  S.  Taft 

Thomas  G.  Jones  ^ 


J.  J.  Lynch 

Lewis  £2.  De  Laney  i.. . 
EliP.Heckert» 


George  Howell 

George  E.  Mark^ 

Joseph  Howerth 

Samuel  H.  Hadley... 
Charles C.  Kelson... 

J.W.Cooper 

James  W.  Snyder ».. . 

OwenR.  WUt 

William  C.  Crawford » 

Lemuel  R.  Eckles 

Lemuel  E.  McGinnis 

Will H.  Ramsey  1.... 
James  F.  Forrest » . . . 
Ira  C.  M.  Ellenberger. . . 
Edward  Maguire  > 


J.  F.Derr 

Andrew  D.  Endsley 

William  S.  Robinson.... 

John  J.  O'Hara 

Henry  Pease 

Leon  J.  Rusaelli 

William  A.  Rodgersi... 

Harry  S.  Fleck 

Clifford  J.  Scott 

Robert  T.  Adams 

Thomas  G.  McCleary. . . 
J.  Hasaler  Reber 


3 
8 
3 
3 
3 
1 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

1  Superrising  principal. 


Jaly 
Junfl 
June 
June 
June 
July 
Jime 
Sept. 
June 

June 
July 
Jan. 
June 
June 
Mar. 
Jan. 
June 


1,1908 

—,1899 
—,1910 
—,1906 

3,1909 
—,1910 
—,1907 

1,1893 
—,1894 
—,1907 

1,1911 
—,1909 

1,1911 
—,1905 
— ,  1912 
—,1906 
—,1905 


Jnne  1.1914 
J(ii:H!t  1,1913 
June  —,1914 
June  1,1912 
June  —,1914 
May  —,1914 
June  —,1914 
May  —,1914 
June  1, 1914 
June  —,1913 
June  30,1913 

do 

June  — ,1914 
June  1,1914 
July  —,1914 
June  —,1914 

do 

do 

June    1, 1911 


Nov. 
June 
May 
June 
Jan. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
June 
July 
Dec. 
June 
June 
June 
June 
July 
Sept. 


11,1907 

1,1906 
—,1905 
—,1909 
—,1912 

1,1912 
—,1908 
—,1888 
—,1907 

3,1906 
—,1911 

1,1902 
—,1908 
—,1907 

1,1910 
—,1909 


July 
Dec. 
May 
July 
Jan. 
Sept. 
May 
May 

May 
June 
June 
June 
June 

May 


1,1913 

31,1912 

—,1914 

1,1913 

1,1916 

1,1913 

31, 1911 

— , 1914 

—,1914 

31, 1914 

—,1915 

1, 1914 

—,1918 

30, 1914 

— ,  1914 

31,1915 


June  1, 1902 
Dec.  —,1907 
June  —,1906 


June  30,1913 
June  —,1913 
June    1,1913 


June 
Dec. 
Feb. 
June 
June 
Apr. 
Dec. 

June 
June 
June 

Sept. 
June 
June 


—,1908 

4,1911 

1,1902 

9,1902 

— ,  1912 

6,1897 

—,1906 

—,1886 

—,1911 

1,1909 

—,1888 

—,1887 

—,1909 

1,1908 

—,1908 


June  —,1914 
June  18,1913 
June  1,1914 
June  —,1914 
June  —,1915 
May  -,1914 
Juno  —,1914 

.....do 

June  —,1913 
July     1,1914 

do 

July  1, 1913 
June  —,1913 
June  1,1914 
June  30,1913 


May 

June 
June 
May 
Apr. 
Mar. 
June 
June 
July 
July 
May 
June 


6,1908 

—,1905 

1,1911 

—,1911 

—,1897 

4, 1912 

1,1908 

1,1908 

—,1907 

—,1909 

2,1911 

—,1899 


June  —,1914 

do.. 

May  1,1914 
May  --,1914 
May  —,1914 
July  1,1913 
June  1,1915 
May  31,1914 
June  —,1914 
July  1.1914 
June  —,1914 
....do 
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IV.— SUPBRINTENDBNTS    IN    ClTIBS    AND    ToWNS     OF    4,000     POPULATION     AND 

OvBB — Contmued. 


aty. 


PENNSYLVANIA— 

continued. 

West  Berwick... 

Westchester 

WestHaxleton... 
WestPittston.... 

Wilkes-Barre 

WUlinsburg 

WlUIanw      ' 

WUmerd 

Windber. 

Winton 

York 

BHODB  ISLAND. 

Bristol 

Burrlllville 

Central  Falls 

Coventry 

Cranston , 

Cumberland , 

East  Providence.. 

Johnston 

Lincoln , 

Newport 

Nortn  Kingstown. 
North  Providence, 

Pawtucket 

^^rovidence 

X    South  Kingstown . 

X      Warren 

Warwick 

Westerly 

Woonsocket 

80X7TH  CABOUNA. 

Abbeville 

Anderson 

Charleston 

Chester 

Columbia 

Floreace 

Gaffney 

Georgetown 

Greenville 

Greenwood 

Laurens 

Newberry 

Orangeburg 

Rock  Hill 

Spartanburg 

Sumter 

Union 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Aberdeen 

Huron 

Lead 

Mitchell 

Sioux  Falls 

Watertown 

TEM 

Bristol 

Chattanooga. 
Clarkesvilie.. 

Cleveland 

Columbia 

Dyersburg. . , 

Jackson 

Johnson  City. 
Knoxville.... 


Population, 

census  of 

1910. 


6,512 
11,767 
4,715 
6,848 
67,106 
18,924 
31,860 
6.133 
8,013 
6,280 
44,760 


8,666 
7,878 

22,764 
6,848 

21,107 

10,107 

15,808 
6,936 
9,825 

27,149 
4,048 
6,407 

61,622 

224,326 

6,176 

6,685 

26,629 
8.696 

38,126 


4,459 
9.664 

68,833 
4,764 

26.319 
7,057 
4,767 
6.530 

15,741 
6.614 
4,818 
5,028 
6,906 
7,216 

17,617 
8,109 
6,623 


10,763 
6,791 
8.392 
6.515 

14,094 
7,010 


7,148 
44,604 
8,548 
6,549 
6,754 
4,149 
15,779 
8,502 
86,346 


Superintendent. 


Term  of 
ofScein 
years 


Harlan  R.  Snyder  i. 
Addison  L.Jones.., 

Ernest  Enckei 

LoulsP.  Blerlyi... 
James  M.  Coughlin. 
James L.  Allison... 

Charles  Lose 

Charles  W.Shaffer. 
Eden  A.  Howeri... 

John  J.  Judge 

Atreus  Wanner 


John  P.  Reynolds 

Joseph  C.  Sweeney. . . 
Emerson  L.  Adams. . , 
Henry  M.Walradt... 
WUliamC.  Hobbs..., 
WUiiam  H.  Winslow. 
James  R.  D.  Oldham . 

Ira  L.  Nlckerson 

CarlHolman 

Herbert  W.  Lull 

Frederick  D.  Blake. . . 
Frederic  H.  Lincoln. . 
Frank  O.  Draper 


William  A.  Brady.. 

Leroy  O.  Staples 

Elwood  T^  Wyman . 


William  H.  Holmes  Jr. 
Frank  E.  McFee 


Robert  B.  Cheatham. . . 

Elliott  C.  McCants 

Andrew  B.  Rhett 

Wm.  H.McNairy 

Ernest  S.  Dreher 

Wilfred  L.  Brooker 

R.M.Ivins 

Wm.  C.  Bynum 

E.L.Hughes 

Wm.wrNlckels 

Barney  L.  Jones 

Henry  L.  Dean 

Albert  J.  Thackston 

Lueco  Gunter 

Frank  Evans 

Samuel  H.  Edmunds. . . 
Davis  Jeffries , 


Henry  C.  Johnson 

J.M.Martin 

Theodore  J.  Saam 

John  W.  McCllnton 

Archibald  A.  McDonald 
Lester  B.  Parsons 


PerclvalS.  Barnes.. 
Dewey  A.  Graves . . . 

Samuel  L.  Smith 

DeWittC.  Arnold... 

R.L.Harris 

Clarence  M.  Walker. 
Robert  Lee  Bynum. 

Jas.  L.Brooks 

Walter  E.MiUer.... 


Date  of 
ori^nalap- 
pomtment. 


,1901 

June    1,1889 

—,1907 

Sept— ,1898 
Aug.  —,1891 
Aug.  —,1902 
June  1,1894 
July  — .190S 
June  —,1908 


June    1,1890 


Sept.  1,1884 
Sept.  1,1910 
Feb.  1,1912 
Aug.  —,1900 
Aug.  23,1912 


Apr.  1,1912 
Mar.  1,1912 
Juno  —,1900 
Nov.  4,1905 
Dec.  1,1911 
Mar.    1,1906 


Nov.  —,1906 
July  1,1903 
Dec  —,1886 


Apr.  23,1912 


Jan ,1912 

June  — ,  1906 

,1896 

June  —,1910 

,1911 

—,1897 


June  —,1897 
Apr.  14,1911 
June  —,1896 

,1896 

,1897 


Mar.  6,1909 
Mar.  12,1912 
Aug.  1,1911 
Jan.  13,1911 
bept.  — .  1907 
Sept.    1,1907 


Sept.  11,1911 
June  —,1900 
July  —,1909 


June    6, 1911 

,1912 

July  —,1910 
July  15,1911 


Expiration 

of  present 

verm. 


May 
June 
June 
June 
June 
July 
June 
July 
June 


—,1916 
—.1914 
—,1913 
—,1912 
—,1914 
—,1914 

1,1914 
,1913 

1,1912 


June    l,19il 


Sept.  1,1913 
June  30,1913 
Feb.  1,1913 
Aug.  31,1913 
Jan.     1,1913 


Dec.  1,1912 
July  1,1913 
Jan.  — ,1913 
Nov.  9,1912 
Nov.  80,1912 
Dec.  31,1912 


Nov.  — ,  1912 
July  1,1913 
Deo.  31,1912 


July     1,1918 


Jan.  —.1916 
Sept.— ,1916 
Apr.  —.1913 
June  —,1913 
May  20.1913 
June  12,1913 


June  30.1913 

do 

June  6,1913 
July  1,1913 
May  —,1913 


July  1,1913 
June  13,1913 
Aug.    1,1913 

do 

Jan.  31,1913 
Sept.    1,1913 


May  —,1913 
June  —,1913 
June  30,1914 


May  —,1913 
July  31,1914 
June  30,1914 
July  16,1913 


Salary 

per 
annum. 


1  Sapervislng  principal. 


t  Indefinite  tenure. 
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Ctty. 


TEKPmsaEl— KJU. 

Memphis 

Morristown 

Murfreesboro 

NashviUe 

ParkCItv 

Union  City 

TKXA8. 

Abilene 

Amarillo 

Austin 

Beaumont 

Belton 

Big  Spring 

Bontiam 

Brenham 

Brownsville 

Brownwood 

Bryan 

CleDume 

Corpus  Christi 

Corsicana 

Dallas 

Denison 

Denton 

El  Paso 

Ennis 

Fort  Worth 

Oainesville 

Oalveston 

Greenville 

Hillsboro 

Houston 

Houston  Heights. 

Laredo 

Loneview 

McKlnney 

Marshall 

Orange 

Palestine 

Paris 

Port  Arthur 

San  Angelo 

San  Antonio 

San  Marcos 

Sherman 

Sulphur  Springs. 

Sweetwater 

Taylor 

Temple 

Terrell 

Texarkana 

Tyler 

Waco 

Waxahachie 

Weatherford 

Wichita  Falls.... 
Yoakum 

UTAH. 

Logan 

Murray 

Ogden 

Provo 

Salt  Lake  City... 

VEBMONT. 

Barre 

Bellows  Falls 

Bennington 

Brattleboro 

Burlington 


PopuLaUon, 

cstttuuflor 

1910. 


131, 106 
4,007 
4.670 

110,364 
6,126 
4,380 


0,204 
0,067 

20,860 

20,640 
4,164 
4.102 
4,844 
4,718 

10,517 
6,067 
4,132 

10,364 
8,222 
0,740 

02,104 

13,632 
4,732 

30,270 
5,600 

73,312 
7,624 

36,081 
8,860 
6,116 

78,800 
6,084 

14,865 
6,166 
4,714 

11,462 
6,627 

10,482 

11,260 
7,663 

10,321 

06,614 
4,071 

12,412 
6,161 
4,176 
6,314 

10,003 
7,050 
0,700 

10,400 

26.426 
6,206 
6,074 
8,200 
4,667 


7.622 
4,067 

26.680 
8,926 

02,777 


10,734 
4,883 
8,608 
7,541 

20,468 


SuperintendCTit. 


Tom  of 

oflk«lu 
yean. 


Lloyd  E.  Wolfe. 
W.L.  Wallace.. 


John  J.  Keyes 

John  Riley  Lowry. 
Arthur  C.Nute 


J.  H.  BumeU 

Samuel  M.Byrd 

Arthur  N.  McCallum.. 

Henry  F.  Triplett 

Louis  H.  Hubbard. . . . 

Jacob  W.  Dees 

Idris  W.  Evans 

William  D.Notley.... 

J.C.Wright 

Thomas  fiervey  Hart. 
William  C.Lawson... 

Roberta.  Hall 

Chas.  W.  Crossley 

JohnE.  Blair 

James  A.  Brooks 

Frank  Ben  Hughes 

JohnW.  Beaty 

Norman  R.  Crosier 

J.D.Coghlan 

James  Wm.  Cantwell. . 

John  P.  Glasgow 

John  W.  Hopkins 

Louis  Clyde  Gee 

Thomas  D.  Brooks. . . . 

Paul  W.  Horn 

L.  W .  Greathouse 

L.J.  Christen 

Samuel  J.  Blocker 

John  H.Hill 

Bruce  B.  Cobb 

James  E.  Binkley 

Walker  Bang 

Judge  G.  Wooten 

J.  H.  Bririit 

Felix  E.Smith 

Charles  J.  Luldn 

George  M.Sims 

JayC.  Pyle 

Foster  V.  Garrison 

Medicus  B.  Johnson... 

John  F.  O'Shea 

Justin  F.  Kimball 

StarlinM.N.Marrs.... 
Oscar  Lee  Dunaway . . 

W.T.Adams 

Jno.  C.  Lattimore 

G.B.Winn 

Thomas  W.  Stanley... 
George  H.  Carpenter. . 
Charles  A.  Peterson... 


Alma  Molyneux 

C.  E.  Gaufin 

JohnM.  Mills 

Larz  E.  E^rtsen 

David  H.  Christensen.. 


Edward  M.  Roscoe 

Orvis  K.  Collins 

Albert  W.  Vamey 

Florence  M.  Wellman  i.. 
Henry  O.  Wheeler 


mteof 

odclnal  ftp- 
pomtment. 


May  —,1911 


Aug.  — ,  1000 
July  —,1907 
July  —,1906 


June 
July 
July 
Feb. 
June 
May 
July 
May 
July 


10, 1010 

1,1003 

16,1903 

26, 1010 

1,1010 

—,1901 

1, 1911 

31.1010 

26,1012 


Apr.    8,1007 


Aug. 
May 

Feb. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Feb. 
May 
Feb. 
July 
June 
Oct. 
June 
July 


1,1008 

1, 1011 

1,1004 

12,1012 

20, 1010 

—,1000 

—,1908 

26, 1010 

1,1806 

—,1907 

—,1906 

—  1904 

1,1911 


May 

June 
Sept. 
Sept. 
May 
June 
Aug. 
July 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
May 
July 
May 


1,1908 

—,1904 

1,1910 

1,1900 

—,1906 

—  1803 
1,1908 

—  1906 
1.1908 
1,1908 
1,1907 

26,1906 
26,1906 

1,1908 
—,1900 

1,1803 
28,1911 


June  —,1800 
May  —,1010 
Oct.  —.1004 
July  10,1012 
Sept.  — ,  1905 


June  20,1907 
June  6, 1912 
Aug.  1,1000 
July  1, 1010 
July     1, 1901 


Feb.  27,1912 
July  —,1910 
June  —,1903 
Sept.— ,1007 
Apr   —,1880 


Ezplntion 

of  pitocnt 

term. 


Jane    1,1913 


June  —,1013 

,  1013 

June  —,1014 


June  —.1014 
June  80,1013 
July  15,1014 
June  6.1011 
May  31.1013 
June  30,1012 
July  1,1013 
Sept.  —  1012 
Aug.  1,1013 
Aug.  31, 1013 
June  30,1013 


July  —,1912 
July  1, 1913 
Feb.  1, 1913 
May  31,1913 
July  1, 1913 
May  16,1914 
June  —,1913 
May  31,1913 
June  30,1912 

....do 

Aug.  31, 1913 
June  12,1914 
Jime  24,1913 


—  1913 

June  1,1913 
May  31.1914 
Aug.  31,1913 
June  15,1913 
Sept.  — ,  1913 
June  1,1913 
Apr.  —,1914 
June  30.1913 
July  31,1913 
May  31,1913 
Aug.  31, 1013 
June  1, 1913 
May  31,1913 
Aug.  1, 1914 
June  30,1912 
Aug.    1,1013 


June  30,1014 
Sept.  1,1012 
May  31,1013 
Aug.  1,1014 
Sept. —,1014 


July     1, 1014 


June  30,1014 
.....do 


June  80,1913 

....do 

....do 

June  13.1013 
Apr.  —,1011 


1  Supervisor  of  grades. 
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aty. 


TraRiioST— oontd . 


Montpelier 

Rutland 

8t.  Albans 

St.  Johnsbmy.. 
Springfield 


Alexandria 

Bristol 

Charlottesville 

Clifton  Forge 

Covington 

Danville 

Fredericksburg. . . . 

Hampton 

Harrisonburg 

Lynchburg 

Newport  News 

Norfolk 

Petersburg 

Portsmouth 

Pulaski 

Radford 

^MRichmond 

-^Roanoke 

/  Staunton 

Suffolk 

Winchester 


WASHINOTON. 


Aberdeen 

Anacortes 

Bellingham . . . . , 

Centralia 

Chehalis 

Ellensburg 

Everett 

Hoquiam 

North  Yakima.. 

Olympia 

Port  Townsend. 

Puyallup 

SeatUe 

Spokane 

n^coma 

Vancouver 

Walla  Walla.... 
Wenatchee 


WEST  VIBQINIA. 


Ben  wood 

Bluefleld 

Charleston . . . 
Clarksburg. . . 

Elkins 

Fairmont 

Grafton 

Huntington. . 
Martinsburg.. 
Morgan  town. 
Moundsville.. 
Parkersburg.. 
Wellsburg.... 
Wheeling 


WISCONSIN. 


Antigo 

Appleton 

Ashland 

Baraboo 

Beaver  Dam. 


Popniatfon, 

C^iiaiiH  of 

1910. 


7,856 
13,546 
6,381 
8,098 
4,784 


15,329 

6,247 

6,765 

5,748 

4,234 

19,020 

6,874 

5,505 

4,879 

29,494 

!?0  !»5 

■37   162 

VM.  1,27 

;ti.  L90 

4  S07 

J  J02 

127.  ^»28 

M  H74 

H.'.'I04 

7  108 

.:..S64 


13,660 
4,168 

24,298 
7,311 
4,507 
4,209 

24,814 
8,171 

14,082 

6.996 

4,181 

4,544 

237,194 

104,402 

83,743 
9,300 

19.364 
4,050 


4,976 
11,188 
22,996 
9,201 
5,260 
9,711 
7,663 
31,161 
10,698 
9,150 
8,918 
17,842 
4,189 
41,641 


7,196 
16,773 
11,504 
6,324 
6,758 


jiuperlDtandeiit. 


Tttrmof 

otBcetn 
yeai 


SherbumC.  Hutchinson 

David  B.  Locke 

George  8.  Wright 

Corwta  F.  Palmer.... 
Herbert  D.  Casey.... 


William  H.  Sweeney. . 
Saml.  R.  McChesney.. 

James  G.  Johnson 

James  O.  Pressly » 

J.G.Jeter 

FordH.  Wheatley.... 

Hughs.  Bird 

John  M.Willis 

Wm.  H.  Keisler* 

Edward  C.  Glass 

Willis  A.  Jenkins 

Richard  A.  Dobie 

Robert  R.  Jones 

Harry  A.Hunt 

Elmer  Jf  Cooley  1 

J.P.Whltt 

J.  A.  C.  Chandler 

Harris  Hart 

JohnP.  Nefl 

LeeBrltt 

Maurice  M.  Lynch 


Arthur  Wilson 

Frank  C.  Popham.. 
Elmer  L.  Cave 


RoyB.  KeUqgg 

Edmund  T.  Duffield. . . 

Edward  J.  Klemme 

Charles  R.  Frailer 

E .  L.  McDonnell 

Wellington  D.  Sterling. 

Chauncey  E.  Beach 

A.N.  French 

Edmund  B.  Walker 

Frank  B.  Cooper 

Bruce  M.  Watson 

William  F.  Oeiger 

Charles  W.  Shumway.. 

Walter  M.Kem 

Alfred  L.  Brown 


n.  L.  Pedicord 

n.  E.Cooper 

Georse  8.  Laldley 

Frank  Lee  Burdette. 

Otis  Guy  Wilson 

Joseph  Hosier 

M.M.Brooks 

Wilson  M.  Foulk.  ... 
William  C.Morton... 

George  M.  Evans 

George  E.  Hubbs. . . . 

Ira  B.  Bush 

Forest  B.  Bryant 

HerveyB.  Work..... 


Roy  A.  Brandt. . . 
Carrie  E.  Morgan.. 

J.F.Wilson 

A.  C.  Kin^ford... 
Lester  R.Creutz.. 


I>ate  of 
oTi^Imkl  ap- 
polDtmmt. 


Apr.    1, 1911 

,1906 

Aug.  —,1910 
May  —,1908 
Apr.    2,1912 


July    1,1909 

,1906 

June  —,1909 
June    1,1911 


Sept.  17,1906 


Sept. 
Jan. 
July 
Jan. 
Mar. 
July 


1,1894 
—,1879 

1,1900 
—,1896 
—,1908 

1,1909 


July 
July 
May 
June 


Apr. 


July 
Sept. 
July 
June 
July 
Aug. 
July 
July 
June 
July 
Sept. 
Aug. 

Mar. 
Jan. 
June 
July 
Sept. 


1,1911 

1,1909 

—,1893 

—,1909 

— ,1886* 


—,1908 

—,1910 

1,1909 

1,1907 

1. 1910 
3,1912 

—,1910 
1,1911 

—,1911 
1,1909 

3. 1911 
1,1908 

—,1901 
20,1908 

1,1912 
— ,  1895 
—,1912 

1.1906 


July 

Sept. 
Sept. 
July 
May 
June 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
Oct. 


May 

July 


3, 1911 
—,1878 
—,1897 
—,1908 
—,1900 
—,1911 
—,1905 

1,1909 
—,1908 

1,1909 
10, 1910 

1,1910 
20,1904 


6,1912 
1,1894 


Explratlcm 

oJ  pr«»ejit 

form. 


June  30,1913 
Jane  30,1913 

do 

....do. 

Jane  — ,1913 


July    1,1918 

,1913 

July    1,1913 
May  30,1913 


July    1,1913 


June  1,1913 
June  30,1913 
July  1, 1913 
July  —,1913 
June  30,1913 

do 

May  25,1913 
July  1, 1913 
June  30,1913 

do 

do 


June  80,1918 


June  30,1912 
June  —,1913 
June  30,1913 

do 

June  30,1914 
Sept.  1,1913 
June  —,1915 
July  1,1913 
Aug.  1,1913 
June  30,1914 
June  15,1913 
Aug.    1,1913 

—,1915 

July  1,1913 
June  30,1915 
June  30,1913 
July  —,1914 
June  —,1914 


June  30,1913 
July  1,1913 
June  30,1913 
July  1,1913 
June  30,1913 
May  —,1913 
June  30,1913 
July  1,1914 
June  30,1913 

do 

June  30,1914 

do 

July  —,1913 


July    1,1913 
June  30,1915 


June  —  1912    June  30,1913 
Aug.  —,1910     July    1,1913 


Salary 
per 


>  Supervising  principal. 


*  Second  year,  $4,500;  third  year,  $5,000. 


$2,500 
2,100 
1,900 
3,000 
1,600 


1.200 
1,640 
1,500 
1,400 


3,075 


2,000 
2,725 
2,000 
2,830 
2.000 
2,000 
1,200 
1,200 
3,822 
2.500 
2,000 


975 


2,400 

1,800 
3,000 
2,000 
2.500 
2,200 
3,600 
2.000 
2,700 
2,200 
1,700 
1.800 
7,600 
4.000 
M,000 
2.160 
2.600 
2.250 


1,800 
3,000 
2,000 
1,800 
2.500 
1,800 
2,600 
1,660 
2,100 
1,600 
2,600 
2,000 
2,625 


1,900 
1,200 


2,000 
1,800 
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(3ttgr* 


PopubLkm, 


fiaperintendetiC 


Ttnaci 
dftjoeln 
years. 


Dale  of 


ofpreinDt 


8UUT 
per 


Belolt 

Berlin. 

Chippewa  Falls... 
DePere: 

East  side 

West  side 

Eau  Claire 

Fonddu  Lao 

Orand  Rapids 

Oreen  Bay 

JanesvUle 

Kankaiina 

Kenosha 

La  Crosse 

ICadlson 

Manitowoc 

Marinette 

Marshfleld 

Menasha 

Menomlnle 

MerriU 

Milwaukee 

Monroe 

Neenah 

Oconto 

Oshkosh 

Platttevllle 

Portage 

Racine 

Rhlnelander 

Sheboygan 

South  Milwaukee . 

Stevens  Point 

Stoughton 

Sturgeon  Bay 

Superior 

Two  Rivers 

Watertown 

Waukesha 

Wausau 

WestAllis 

WTOMINO. 

Cheyenne 

Laramie 

Rawlins 

Rock  Springs 

Sheridan 


1M25 
4,636 
8,893 

}  4,477 
18,310 
18,797 

6.521 
26,236 
13,894 

4,717 
?1  m 
:i'i  117 
u:    31 

'  I     10 

'. ;  53 

-..  ^ 

39 
57 
10 
34 

.-  ■» 

X:.     ^82 

\    ;52 

-.   140 

:l.  .-02 
'....37 

I.  "92 
-.  J. 92 
(51 
J  .82 

111  'M 
I  50 
V  s29 
^   ,40 

!■.  50 
I.  ^'.45 


11,320 
8,237 
4,256 

6,778 
8,408 


Frank  £.  Convene 

William  T.  Anderson. 
Charles  J.  Brewer 


rjohn  F.  Iloean 

iHarley  W.  Ljon 

W.H.Schuli 

GuyD.Smlth 

Charles  Wm.  Schwede. 

A.  W.  Burton 

UarryC.  Buell 

Leslie  P.  Bunker 

Mary  D.  Bradford 

Louis  Paul  Benezet 

Richard  B.  Dudgeon... 

P.  J.  Zimmers 

George  H.  Landgraf.... 

Carl  W.  Otto 

John  Callahan 

Fred  Thomson 

William  Mihie 

Carroll  G.  Pearse 

George  B.  Haverson. . . 
Edward  M.  Beeman. . . 
George  M.  Snodgrass. . . 
Matthew  N.  Maclver... 
Charles  E.  Slothower... 

W.G.Clough 

Burton  E.  Nelson 

Wmis  P.  Colbum 

Henry  F.  Leverens 

Frederick  Wm.  Heln... 

Junius  £.  Roberts 

George  O.  Banting 

Rudolph  Soukup 

William  Ell  Maddock.. 

Wm.  J.  HamlltcHi 

Thomas  J.  Berto 

Guy  Fred  Loomls 

Silas  B.Tobey 

Thomas  J.  Jones 


IraBasOFee 

William  M.  Shiclalr. 

M.E.  Shuck 

Oscar  J.  Blakesley . . 
John  J.  Early 


Aug.  — ,1W7 
May  6,1909 
Deo.     1,1911 


Aug. 
July 
July 

July 
May 

May 
July 
Aug. 
Apr. 
Jifiy 
Apr. 
July 
July 
July 
Mar. 


—,1912 

—,1911 

1,1906 

1,1910 

—,1909 

—,1900 

1,1901 

—,1908 

— ,  1910 

1,1910 

—,1891 

—,1910 

1,1903 

—,1910 

1,1901 

1,1911 

1,1910 

—,1904 


Aug.  1,1918 
June  30,1913 
....do 

June  —,1913 
June  —,1912 
July  1,1913 
June  30,1914 
June  30,1913 
Aug.  — ,  1916 
June  30.1913 
Aug.  15,1913 
June  13,1913 
Jane  30,1913 

....do 

July  —,1914 
June  30,1913 
June  15.1913 
June  30,1913 

do. 

July  1,1913 
June  30,1913 


Aug.  —,1903 
Apr.  20,1912 
June  30,1906 
Jane—  ,1909 

,1876 

Aog.  1,1904 
Apr.  —,1912 
Apr.  1,1899 
Sept.  1,1909 
May  —,1911 
June  —,1906 
May  —,1911 
July  —,1906 
July     1,1907 


June 
July 
June 
June 
June 
Aug. 
Jane 
Apr. 

Jane 
June 
June 
July 
Jane 


30,1916 

—,1913 

30,1913 

—.1913 

30,1913 

1,1914 

1,1913 

16,1913 

—,1914 

—,1913 

30,1915 

— , 1913 

1,1915 

30,1913 


June  —,1906 
Jaly  1, 1906 
July  —,1907 


July  26,1912 
Aog.  12,1912 


June  —.1914 
June  30,1913 
July  —,1914 


July  81,1918 
Sept    1,1913 


,1906 

Aog.    1,1908 


May  —,1913 
Aug.    1,1913 


t2,50O 
1.750 
2,400 

1,200 
1,350 
2,500 
2,500 
2,100 
2,500 
2,500 
1.70O 
2,300 
3.000 
2,500 
2,700 
2,700 
1.850 
2,400 
2,000 
1,700 
6,000 


12,300 
1,700 
2,700 
1,800 
1,700 

*2.900 
2.000 
2,500 
1,800 
1,900 
2,100 
1,600 
3,000 
2,100 


2,250 
2,750 
2,000 


2,400 
2,000 


1,800 
2,500 


1  BeooDd  year,  12,400;  tUrd  year,  82,500. 


s  83,000  in  1913-14. 


v.— County  Supbrintbndbnts.' 


County. 

Superlntecdent. 

County. 

Superintendent 

ALABAMA. 

Autauga 

Baldwin 

J.  F.  Posey,  Prattvllle. 
J.  S.  Lambert,  Bay  Minette. 
J.  T.  Searcy,  Clayton. 
A.  W.  Hayes,  Woodstock. 
Sam  Ingram,  Oneonta. 
George  u.  Hall,  James. 
C.  H.  Lewis,  GreenvUle. 
H.  T.  Persons,  Annlston. 
W.  T.  Hollingsworth,  Lo&y- 

ette. 
John  H.  Blair,  Center. 

J.  W.  Moore,  Clanton. 
W.  J.  Dansby,  Silas. 

ALABAMA— OOntd. 

Clarke 

T.L.  Head,  Jr.,  Grove  HiU. 
Lycurgus  Lef  twich.  Ashland. 
E.  R.  Carlson.  Fruithnrst 

Clay 

Barbour 

Cleburne 

Bibb 

Coffee 

C.  H.  Byrd,  Enterprise. 
J.  W.  Johnson.  Sheffield. 

Blount 

Colbert 

Bullock 

Conecuh , 

G.  M.  Harper,  Herbert. 

Jef  Sox.  Kockford.  R.  F.  D. 

Butler 

Coosa 

Calhoun 

No.  2. 

Chambers 

W.  O.  Boieman.  AnHAiiuift. 

Cherokee. 

Cnmfhftw ,,........ 

C.  K.  Sharp,  Luveme. 
Wm.  M.  Wood,  Cullman. 

Cullman 

Chflton 

Dale 

W.  M.  Head,  Ozark. 

Choctaw 

Dallas 

D.  M.  Callaway,  Selma. 

1  The  following  States  have  no  county  saperlntendents:  CooneotioDt,  Maine,  MasBaehosetts,  New 
Hampshire,  Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont. 
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County. 


Superlnteiident. 


ALABAMA— COntd. 


Dekalb... 

Elmore 

Eacambia. 
Etowah... 
Fayette... 
Franklin.. 


Geneva 

Greene 

Hale 

Henry 

Houston 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Lamar 

Lauderdale. 
Lawrence... 

Lee 

Limestone.. 

Lowndes 

Macon 

Madison 

Marengo 

Marion 

Marahan 


Mobfle 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 


Morgan 

Perry 

Pick'ens 

Pike 

Randolph 

Russell 

Shelby 

St.  Clair 

Sumter 


Talladega 

Tallapoosa... 
Tuscaloosa... 

Walker 

Washbagton.. 

Wiloox 

Winston 


ARIZONA. 


Apache... 
Cochise.... 
Coconino. . 

Gila 

Graham... 
Greenlee.. 
Maricopa.. 
Mohave... 
Navajo.... 
Pima. 


PimU 

Santa  Cruz. . 
Yavapai.... 
Yuma. 


ARKANSAS.! 


Arkansas. 
Ashley.... 
Baxter.... 
Benton... 

Boone 

Bradley... 
Calhoun.. 
CarroU.... 
Carroll 


J.  Valdor  Curtis,  Fort  Payne. 

0.  n.  Howard,  Wetumpka. 
J.  B.  O'Bannon,  Brewton. 
J.  E.  Williams,  Gadsden. 

J.  Alexander  Smith,  Fayette. 
T.  H.  Roberson,  Russell ville. 

J.  W.  Steely,  Hartford. 
W.  P.  Archibald,  Knoxvllle. 
J.  A.  EUcrbe,  Greensboro. 
£.  C.  Glover,  Abbeville. 
J.  B.  Dell,  Dothan. 

C.  S.  Brewton,  Scottsboro. 

1.  W.  McAdory,  Birmingham. 
B.  H.  Wilkerson,  Vernon. 
H.  L.  Reedor.  Florence. 

M.  H.Craig, Moul ton. 

J.  A.  Albright,  Opelika. 
W.  H.  McClellan,  Athens. 
H.  R.  Williamson,  Hayneville 
0.  S.  Rodgers,  Tuskegee. 
S.  R.  Butler,  Huntsville. 
B.  F.  Gilder,  Linden. 

D.  W.  Bowlan,  Hamilton. 
R.  Lee  Barnes,  AlbertvUle, 

R.  F.  D.  No.  6. 
S.  S.  Murphy,  Mobfle. 
J.  A.  Barnes,  Jones  Mills. 

G.  W.  Covington,  Montgom- 
ery. 
P.  A.  Oden,  Somerville. 
Chas.  C.  Johnson,  Marion. 
W.  H.  Storey,  CarroUton. 
Chas.  F.  White,  Troy. 
J.  N.  Word,  Wedowee. 
F.  M.  do  Graffenried,  Seale. 
J.  O.  Dorough,  Columbiana. 
B.  F.  Hammond,  Ashville. 
R.  B.  Callaway,  Livingston. 

M.  T.  Llnder,  Talladega. 
J.  P.  Oliver,  DadeviUe. 
Perry  B.  Hughes,  Tuscaloosa 
T.  J.  Lamar,  Jasper. 
R.  E.  Blunt,  Sunflower. 
Wfll  M.  Cook,  Camden. 
Jas.  S.  Vanderford,  Double 
Springs. 


Gflbert  £.  Greer,  St.  Johns. 
H.  H.  Hotchkiss.  Tombstone. 
N.  G.  Layton,  Flagstaff. 
T.  P.  Howard,  Globe. 
J.  A.  Woods,  Thatcher. 
J.  W.  Aker,  Duncan. 
J.  A.  Rig^^ins,  Phoenix. 
Chas.  Metcalfe,  Kingman. 
R.  C.  Smith,  Holbrook. 
W.  M.  Pryce,  Tucson. 

E.  B.  Devlne,  Florence. 
H.  R.  Renshaw,  Nobles. 
W.  Curtis  Miller,  Prcscott. 
John  M.  Hess,  Yuma. 


L.  K.  Menard,  De  Witt. 
D.  C.  Hastings,  Crossett. 
Joe  George,  Mountain  Home. 
W.  D.  Jeter,  Ben  ton  ville. 
J.  O.  Cumutt,  Bellefonte. 

B.  L.  Herring,  Warren. 
J.  L.  Harris.  Hampton. 

C.  S.  Bamett,  Eureka  Springs. 
R.  C.  Gibson,  Berryville. 


▲RKANSAS— OOntd. 


Chicot 

Clark 

Clay 

Clav 

CloDume.. 
Cleveland. 
Columbia. 
Conway. . . 
Craighead. 
Crawford.. 


Crittenden. 


Cross. 

Dallas 

Desha 

Drew 

Faulkner 

Franklin 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Garland 


Grant. 


Greene 

Hempstead... 

Hot  spring 

Howard 

Independence. 

Izard. 

Jackson 


Jefferson 

Johnson 

Lafoyette 


Lawrence. 
Lee 


Lincoln 

Little  River... 

Logan 

Logan 

Lonoke 

Madison 

Marion 

Miller 


Mississippi — 


Monroe... ♦.. 
Montgomery. 

Nevada 

Newton 

Ouachita 

Perry 

Phillips 

Pike 

Poinsett 


Polk.... 
Pope. . . . 
Prairie.. 
Pulaski. 


Randolph. 


Saline 

Scott 

Searcy 

Sebastian. 


Sevier., 

Sharp.. 
Sharp.. 


Wm.  Kirten,  Lake  Village. 
B.  F.  Condray,  Arkadelphia. 
W.  G.  Barker,  Coming. 
J.  K.  Browntag,  Piggott. 
T.  M.  Norwood,  Quitman. 
B.  Y.  Searcy,  RlsOT. 
J.  D.  Nash,  Waldo. 
T.  L.  Haynes,  Morrilton. 
E.  B.  Barrett,  Jonesboro. 
T.  F.  Wasson  (supt.),  Van 

Buren. 
T.  P  Johnson,  Earle. 

R.  L.  Block,  Wynne. 

H.  O.  Thweatt.  Sperkman. 

J.  H.  Wallace.  McQehee. 

W.  C.  Cruce,  Montlcello. 

J.  M.  C.  Vaughter,  Conway. 

J.  D.  Benson,  Ozark 

M.  V.  Watcrfleld,  (  harleston. 

R.  L.  White,  Satom. 

D.  A.  Crockett  (supt),  Hot 
Springs. 

Ed  F.  McDonald,  Leola. 

Geo.  H.  Rogers,  Paragould. 
H.  Harris.  Patmos. 
W.-D.  Leiper,  Malvern. 
R.  H.  Kolb,  NashviUo. 
Sidney  Pickens.  Batesville. 
T.  H.  Linn,  Melbourne. 
W.  M.  Shaver  (supt.),  Tuck 

ennan. 
A.  W.  Lowe,  Pine  Bhiff. 
J.  W.  Sallis,  Clarksville. 
J.  F.  Bright,  Lewisville. 

E.  E.  Hulen,  Imboden. 
T.  A.  Futrall  (supt.),  Mari- 


W.  A.  Fish,  Star  City. 

L.  E.  Quinn,  Ashdown. 

H.  W.  Irby,  Blue  Mountahi. 

D.  E.  Johnson,  Paris. 

E.  R.  Robinson,  Lonoke. 
T.  C.  Wiggins.  Huntsville. 
O.  J.  Carson,  YellyiUe. 
John  Winham  (supt.),  Tex- 

arkana. 

J.  D.  Swift  (supt),  Blythe- 

ville. 
David  Bowen,  Brinkley. 
Ernest  Berry,  Mount  Ida. 
R.  D.  MarUn,  Emmet 
J.  T.  Greenhaw,  Mount  Judea. 
J.  J.  Tibbits,  Eaele  Mills. 
W.  B.  Loudermilk,  Adona. 
W.  G.  Dinning,  Helena. 
J.  H.  WebbrDelight 
H.  B.  Thorn  (supt),  Harris- 

burg. 

W.  T.  Adams,  Mfflia. 

£.  H.  Shlnn,  Russellville. 

T.  C.  Griffin,  Hickory  Plains. 

R.  H.  Parham,  Little  Rock 
(1301  Welch  Street). 

E.  W.  Thompson,  Pocahon- 
tas. 

W.  J.  Canaday,  Benton. 

C.  Henderson,  Waldron. 

J.  M.  McCall.  Leslie. 

J.  B.  Williamson  (supt), 
Greenwood. 

G.  A.  Sullards,  De  Queen. 

O.  C.  Shaver.  Evening  Shade. 
Marvin  Stepnens,  Ash  Flat 
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Countj. 


ABKAMBAS— OOntd. 

8t  Francis 

Stone 

Union 

Van  Buren 

Washington. 

White 

Woodnifl 

YeU 

YeU 

Woodnifl 

CAUrOSMU. 


Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

ff^AUSA 

"•Contra  Costa, 
^  Del  Norte... 

ElDorado... 
'•'^J^nsao 

Olenn 

•—Humboldt.. 

Imperial 

Inyo 

Kem 

Kings 

Lake. 

!se 

I  Angeles 

Madera 

—'Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino , 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

- — ^- Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 

_^  Orange , 

Placer , 

Plumas 

RiTeTBide..- , 

*-^.  Sacramento'. 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino.. 

San  Diego 

^*H9an  Francisco.. . . 

, — San  Joaquin 

^.^^  San  Luis  Obispo, 

'^San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara. . , 

^iSanta  Clara 

^/-Santa  Crux , 

-^  Shasta 

Sierra , 

Siskiyou , 

Solano , 

Sonoma 

^  Stanislaus , 

Sutter 

Tehama , 

Trinity 

Tulare , 


Sapecintendcnt. 


J.  M.  Wtbon,  CaklwelL 
Hugh  Williamson,  Moontain 

\xBW 

A.  D.  Murphy.  Moont  Holly. 
J.N.  O'Neal, Copeland. 
W.  F.  Buck,  West  Fork. 
J.  F.  Boggs,  Pangbum. 
A.  L  Hutchins,  Augusta. 
D.  F.  Montgomery,  Danville. 

H.  C.  Scott,  DardaneUe. 

J.  W.  Simmons,  Cotton  Plant 


Oeo.  W.  Friok,  Oakland. 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Orover,  Marklee- 

viUe. 
W.  H.  Oreeohalgh,  Jackaoo. 
Mrs.  Minnie  Abrams,  Oroville. 
Frank  WeUs,  San  Andreas. 
Mrs.  F.  M.  Rhodes,  Colusa. 
W.  H.  Hanlon.  Martinet. 
Jos.  M.  Hamilton,  Cresoeot 

City. 
S.  B.  Wilson,  PlaosrviUe. 
£.  W.  Lindsay,  Fresno. 

S.  M.  Chaney,  WiUows. 
O.  Underwood,  Eureka. 
L.  E.  Codey.  El  Centro. 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Clarke,  Bishop. 
R.  L.  Stockton,  Bakersfleld. 
Mrs.  N.  E.  Davidson,  Han- 
ford. 
Hettie  Irwin,  Lakeport. 
W.  B.  PhiUiber  Susanville. 
Mark  Keppel,  Los  Angeles. 
Craig  Cunningham,  Madera. 
Jas.  B.  Davidson,  San  Ralsel. 
J.  L.  Dexter,  Homitos. 
L.  W.  Baboock,  Ukiah. 
Margaret  Sheehy,  Merced. 
Mrs.  N.  B.  Harris,  Alturas. 
Mrs.    C.    E.    Hays    Dolan, 
•  Bridgeport. 
A.  J.  Hennessy,  Salinas. 
Margaret  M.  Melvin,  Napa. 
R.  J.  Fitzgerald,  Nevada  City. 
R.  P.  Mi&heU,  SanU  Ana. 

Preston  W.  Smith,  Auburn. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Hail,  Quincy. 

Raymond  Cree.  Riverside. 

Mrs.  Minnie  O'NeU,  Sacra- 
mento. 

W.  J.  Cagney,  H(dlister. 

A.  S.  McPhernm,  San  Ber- 
nardino. 

H.  J.  Baldwin,  San  Diego. 

A.  Ronoovieri,  San  Fnmcisoo. 

J.  W.  Anderson,  Stockton. 

W.  S.  Wight,  San  Luis  Obispo. 

R.  W.  Cloud,  Redwood  City. 
Mamie    V.    Lehner,    Santa 

Barbara. 
D.  T.  Bateman,  San  Jose. 
C  S.  Price,  Santa  Cruz. 
Luhi  E.  White,  Redding. 
Belle  Alexander,  Downieville. 
WiUis  H.  Parker,  Yreka. 
D.H.White,  Fairfield. 
Florence  M.   Barnes,   Santa 

Rosa. 
Florence  Boggs,  Modesto. 

H.  W.  Heiken,  Yuba  City. 
Delia  D.  Fish,  Red  Bhdl. 
Mrs.  M.  Aldrich,  Weaverville. 
J.  E.  Bnokman,  Viaalia. 


CAuroBMiA— oontd. 


ilToolumDe. 
Ventura.... 
Yok) 


Yuba. 


COLORADO. 


Adams..... 
Arapahoe.. 
Aiohuleta. 


Baca 

Bent 

Boulder 

Chaffee 

Cheyenne 


Clear  Creek. 

CoDciloa 

Costilla 


Crowley.. 
Custer... 
DelU.... 
Denver.. 

Dolores.. 
Douglas.. 
Eagle.... 
Elbert... 
El  Paso.. 


Fremont. 
Garfield.. 


GUpin.... 

Grand 

Gunnison. 
Hinsdale.. 


HuerCano. 
Jackson... 


Jefferson. 
Kiowa... 


Kit  Carson. 


La  Plata.. 
Larimer... 


Las  Animas.. 

Lincoln 

Logan 

Mesa 


Mineral. 
Moffat.. 


Montesuma. 
Montrose... . 


Morgan. 


Otero 

Ouray... 

Park 

PhiUips.. 
Pitkin... 
Prowers.. 
Puebk>... 


Rio  Blanco 

Rk>  Grande 

Routt 

Saguache. 


Superintendent. 


O.  P.  Morgan,  C<dumbla. 
Jas.  E.  Bnrnolds,  Ventura. 
Mrs.  J.  A.  HenshaU,  Wood- 


Wm.  P.  Cramsie,  Marysville. 


Mrs.  M.  I.  Decatur,  Brighton. 

Mrs.  M.  F.  Eddy.  LitUeton. 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Mote,  Pagosa 
Springs. 

R.  M.  Andenon,  Springfield. 

Miss  B.  E.  Miter,  Las  Animas. 

J.  H.  Shriber,  Boulder. 

H.  L.  MoGlnnis,  Bnena  Vista. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Jcdutftone,  Chey- 
enne Wells. 

Mrs.  Ella  R.  Adams,  George- 
town. 

Fred  T.  Qiristensen,  Sanlord. 

Miss   Mae  MoOonnick,   Sao 

Luis. 
E.  N.  Freeman,  Ordway. 
Asa  P.  Dickson,  WestoUfle. 
Miss  Bel  MdyUdiael,  Delta. 
Mrs.    M.    C.    C.    Bradford, 

Denver. 
Mrs.  Abi  Q.  Maas,  Rico. 
C.  A.  Bent,  Castle  Rock. 
J.  H.  Troendly,  Gypsum. 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Keirn,  Kiowa. 
Mrs.  I.  J.   Lewis,  CoMndo 

Springs. 

Miss  Mabel  Curran,  Canon 
City. 

Mrs.  T.  Westerman,  Glen- 
wood  Springs. 

Mrs.  I.  F.  Mabee,  Central  City. 

Mrs.  F.  L  deBenrd,  Granby. 

Miss  S.  B.  Easterly,  Gunnison. 

Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Hunt,  Lake 
City. 

Dr.  C.  D.  Lesher,  Walsenburg. 

Miss  Nellie  R.  AflMter,  Wi3- 
den. 

Miss  E.  Hembecger,  Golden. 

Miss  M.  E.  Corbet,  Eads. 

Miss  J.  L.  Tressel,  Burlington. 
Mrs.  OllieL  Vivian,  Leadvillew 
Mrs.  R.  C.  Pulford,  Durango. 
Miss  Pearl  L.  Moore,   Fort 

Collins. 
J.  M.  Madrid,  Trinidad. 
H.  V.  Matthews,  Hugo. 
Miss  Anna  Walek.  Sterling. 
C.  G.  Sargent,  Grand  Juno- 

tion. 
Miss  Z.  C.  Dao^erty,  Creede. 
G.  L.  Bushyager,  Craig. 

Mrs.  H.  Durward,  Cortes. 
Miss  Mary  Abemethy ,  Mont- 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Simpson,   Fort 

Morgan. 
S.S.PhilUM,  La  Junta. 
Miss  E.  Mcintosh,  Ouray. 
Miss  I.  R.  Geddes,  Jefferson. 
Charies  R.  Peter,  Hdyoke. 
Miss  A.  B.  Canning,  Aspen. 
Mrs.  N.  R.  Reed,  Lamar. 
Miss  N.  Corkish,  PuebkK 

Mrs.  S.  D.  Lyttle,  Meeker. 
Chas.  E.  Hart,  Monte  Vista. 
George  W.  Smith,  Hayden. 
J.  C.Treedle,  Saguache. 
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County. 


00L0&4DO— oootd, 

Ban  Juan 

Ban  Miguel 

Sedgwick 

Summit.. 

TeUer 

Waahington 

Weld 

Yuma... 

DKLAWAUB. 

Kent. 

Newcastle. 


FLOBIDA. 

Alachna. 

Baker 

Bradlord 

Brevard. 

Calhoun. 

Citrus 

Clay 

Columbia 

Dade. 

DeSbto 

DuvaL 

Escambia 

Franklin 

Gadsden. 

Hamilton 

Hernando 

HUlsborough... 

Holmes 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Lafayette 

Lake 

Lee 

Leon 

Levy 

Liberty 

Madison. 

Manatee. 

Marion 

Monroe, 

Nassau 

Orange 

Osceola 

Palm  Beach.... 

Pasco 

Pinellas 

Polk 

Putnam 

St.  Johns 

St.  Lucie 

Santa  Rosa 

Sumter 

Suwannee 

Taylor 

Volusia 

Wakulla 

Walton 

Washington — 


Superintendent. 


Mn.  J.  M.  Harwood,  Silver- 
ton. 

Miss  E.  Welch,  Tdluride. 

Mis.  Ella  W.  Baboock,  Jules- 
buiK. 

Miss  Lily  Ouyselman,  Breok- 
enridge. 

Miss  M.  V.  Donahue,  Cripple 
Creek. 

Mrs.  Mary  P.  Fischer,  Akron. 

W.  C.  Thomas,  Greeley. 
Miss  Clara  V.  Tegner,  Wray. 


James  E.  CarroU,  Dover. 
A.  R.  Spaid.  Wilmington. 
Ernest  J.  Hardesty,  George- 
town. 


J.  L.  KeUey,  Gainesville. 

W.  R.  Simmons,  Macdeony. 

J.  C.PopjpeU,  Starke. 

J.  R.  Walker,  TitusviUe. 

P.  P.  Fisher,  Prink. 

R.  L.  Turner,  Inverness. 

W.   H.    Biggs,    Green  Cove 

Springs. 
J.  W.  Bums,  Lake  City. 
R.E.HaU,  Miami 
W.  B.  Hare,  Arcadia. 

J.  Q.  Palmer,  Jacksonville. 
N.  B.  Cook,  Pensaoola. 

A.  A.  Core,  Apalachicola. 
J.  R.  Key,  Quincy. 

J.  A.  Jacloon.  Jasper. 
W.  A.  Thaxton,  BrooksvUle. 
L.  W.  BuchhoU,  Tampa. 
C.  A.  Fullbrd,  Bonifay. 

C.  C.  Gunn,  Marlanna. 

B.  J.  Hamrick,  Monticello. 

W.  R.  Fletcher,  Mayo. 
W.  T.  Kennedy,  Umatilla. 

D.  W.  Sumner,  Fort  Myers. 
Edw.  B.  Eppes,  Tallahassee. 
Tom  W.  Price,  Bronson. 

J.  E.Roberts,  Bristol. 
G.  W.  Tedder,  Madison. 
L.  L.  Hine,  Bradentown. 
J.  H.  Brinson,  Ocala. 
Virgil  S.  Lowe,  Key  West. 

L.  L.  Owens,  Femandina. 

J.  F.  MoKinnon,  Orlando. 

W.  J.  Sears.  Kissimmee. 

H.  W.  Lewis,  West  Palm 
Beach. 

M.  L.  Gilbert,  Dade  City. 

Dixie  M.  Hollins,  Clearwater. 

T.  B.  Kirk,  Bartow. 

L.  K.  Tucker,  Palatka. 

W.  S.  M.  Pinkham,  St  Au- 
gustine. 

W.  J.  Hodge,  Fort  Pierce. 

J.  T.  Diamond,  Milton. 
G.  H.  Tompkins,  Sumterville. 
J.  W.  O'Hara,  Live  Oak. 
W.  A.  Hendry,  Perry. 

A.  O.  Botts,  De  Land. 

C.  K.  Allen,  CrawfordvOle. 
Dan  N.  Trotman,  De  Funiak 

Springs. 

B.  F.  Gainer,  Venion. 


OBOBQU. 

Appling 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Banks. 

Bartow 

BenHiU 

Berrien 

Bibb 

Brooks 

Bryan 

Bulloch 

Burke. 

Butts 

Calhoun. 

Camden. 

CampbelL 

Carroll 

Catoosa 

Charlton 

Chatham. 

Chattahoochee 

Chattooga 

Cherokee 

Clarke. 

Clay 

Clayton 

CUnch. 

Cobb 

Coffee 

Colquitt. 

Columbia 

Coweta. 

Crawford. 

Crisp 

Dade. 

Dawson 

Decatur 

DeKalb 

y 

Dou^erty 

Douglas 

Eariy 

Echols 

Effingham 

Elbert 

Emanuel 

Fannin. 

Fayetto 

Floyd 

Forsyth 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gilmer 

Glascock 

Glynn 

Gordon 

Grady 

Greene 

Gwinnett 

Habersham 

HalL 

Hancock 

Haralson 

Harris 

Hart 

Heard 

Henry 

Houston 

Irwin 


Superintendent. 


H.  J.  Parker,  Baxley. 
J.  H.Hall,  Newton. 
N.  H.  Bullard.  MiUedgeville. 
J.  T.  Wise.  Baldwin. 
Henry  MUam,  Cartersville. 
R.  J.  PrentissL  Fitzgerald. 
W.  G.  Avera,  Nashville. 
C.  H.  Bruce,  Macon. 
John  F.  McCall,  Quitman. 
Edward  Benton,  Letford. 

B.  R.  Olliff.  Statesboro. 

£.  B.  Gresham,  Waynesboro. 

C.  S.  Maddox,  Jackson. 
B.W^ortson,  ArlingtoiL 
T.  ErcSasey,  St.  Marys. 
W.  H.  McLarin,  Fairbum. 
E.  T.  Steed,  CarroUton. 
Ansel  M.  Bandy,  Ringgold. 
L.E.  Mallard,  Folkston. 
Otis  Aahmore,  Savannah. 

C.  N.  Howard,  Cusseta. 
S.  E.  Jones,  Summerville. 
T.  A.  Doss,  Canton. 
T.  H.  Doder,  Athens. 

E.  R.  King,_Fort  Gahies. 
J.  H.  Huie,  Forest  Park. 

F.  C.  Dame,  Homerville. 
Bernard  Awtrey.  Marietta. 
J.  H.  Williams,  Douglas. 
Lee  S.  Dismuke,  Moultrie. 

J.  L.  Weeks,  Grovetown. 
J.  E.  Pendergrast.  Newnan. 
J.  N.  Andrews,  Roberta. 
J.W.Bivlns,Cordele. 

G.  A.  R.  Bible,  Rising  Fawn, 
R.F.D.2. 

E.  L.  Fowler.  Dawsonville. 
J.  S.  BradwelL  Bainbridge. 
R.  E.  Carroll,  Decatur. 
M.  W.  Harrell.  Eastman. 
E.  G.  Greene,  VI 


k'^ienna. 


R.  H.  Warren,  Albany. 

G.  T.  McLarty.  Douglasville. 

E.  A.  Evans,  BUkely. 
J.  G.  Prine,  Staten^e. 
A.  E.  Byrd,  Guy  ton. 

T.  J.  Cleveland,  Elberton. 
Robert  E.  Rountree,  Swains- 

boro. 
J.  W.  Hushes,  Mineral  Bluff. 
W.  N.  DTDixon,  Fayettoville. 
J.C.King,  Rome. 

C.  L.  Harris,  Cummlng. 

J.  W.  McFarland,  Camesville. 

£.  C.  Merry,  Atlanta. 

J.  S.  Hudson,  EUiJay. 

E.B.Rogers,  Gibson. 

N.  H.  Ballard.  Brunswick. 

Ernest  Dillara,  Calhoun. 

J.  S.  Weathers,  Cairo. 

W.  A.  Purks,  White  Plains. 

C.  R.  Ware,  Lawrence ville. 

P.  R.  Ivie,  Clarkesville. 
H.  F.  Wood.  Gainesville. 
J.  L.  McClesky,  Sparta. 
John  W.  White,  Buchanan. 
T.  L.  Thomason,  Chipley. 
W.B.  Morris,  HartweU. 
Hope  H.  Cook,  CooksvUle. 
0. 0.  ToUeson,  McDoiu>ugh. 

F.  M.  Greene,  Perry. 
J.  W.  Weaver,  OdUa. 
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County. 

OBOBOLL— oontd. 
Jackson 

L.  F.  Elrod,  Jefferson. 
J.M.EUser.MonticeUo. 
T.  J.  EUis,  Hazelhurst. 
H.  E.  Smith,  Bartow. 
W.V.  Lanier,  Mmen. 

B.  L.  Sumner,  Wright^WUe. 
E.  W.  Sammons,  Gray. 

Z.  Whitehuist,  Dublin. 
A.M.HowelLLeesburg. 
E.  B.  Way,  Flemington. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Crawford,  Lincoln- 
ton. 
J.  H.  O'Qulnn,  Valdosta. 
J.  J.  Seabolt,  Dahlonega. 
J.  P.  Nelson,  Oglethorpe. 
J.  A.  Griffith,  Daniolsville. 
T.  B.  Rainey,  Buena  Vista. 
M.  W.  Dunn,  Thomson. 

C.  M.  Tyson,  Darien. 

W.  S.  Howell,  GreenvUle. 

B.  B.  Bush,  Colquitt. 

Wm.  Rhodes,  Alpharetta. 
J.  H.  PoweU,  CamiUa. 
T.  H.  Phinaiee,  Forsyth. 
A.  B.  Hutcheson,  Mount  Ver- 
non. 

E.  S.  Bird.  Madison. 

R.  Noel  Steed,  Spring  Place. 
J.  L.  Bond,  Columbus. 
J.  0.  Martin,  Covington. 
J.  W.  McWhorter,  Watklns- 

viUe. 
M.  S.  Weaver,  Lexington. 

H.  C.  Scogglns,  Dallas. 

C.  H.  Cox,  Jasper. 

R.  D.  Thomas,  Blackshear. 
G.  B.  Ridley,  Zebulon. 
Geo.  £.  Benedk^t,  Cedartown. 

F.  B.  AsbeU,  Hawkinsville. 
W.  C.  Wright,  Eatonton. 
H.  M.  Kaigler.  Georgetown. 
L.  M.  Chastain,  Burton. 
Walter  McMtehael,  Cuthbert. 

Lawton  B.  Evans,  Augusta. 
T.  D.  O'Kelly,  Conyers. 
E.  L.  Bridges,  EllaviUe. 
H.  J.  Amett,  Sylvania. 
J.  0.  A.  Miller,  Pomona. 
J.  I.  AUman,  Toocoa. 
W.  T.  HaUiday,  Lumpkin. 
W.  S.  Moore,  Americus. 
H.  P.  Hewitt.  Talbotton. 
S.  J.  Flynt,  Sharon. 

I.  S.  Smith.  Reidsville. 

A.  S.  WaUace,  BuUer. 
T.  P.  Windsor,  McRae. 

J.  W.  F.  Lowrey,  Dawson. 
J.  S.  Searcy,  Thomasville. 
R.  F.  Kereey,  Tifton. 
0.  C.  Brantley,  Lyons. 
R.  A.  Klmsey,  Hiawassee. 
J.  B.  Strong,  Lagrange. 
J.  T.  Moore,  Sycamore. 

B.  S.  Fitrpatrick,  Fitspatrick. 
T.  L.  Patterson,  BlairsviUe. 
J.  A.  Thurston,  Thomaston. 
R.  D.  Love,  La  Fayette. 

R.  L.  Paine,  Social  Circle. 
J.  R.  Bourn,  Waycross. 
R.  W.  Ware,  Camak. 
J.  C.  Harman,  Sandersvllle. 
B.  D.  Puroell,  Jesup. 
J.  F.  Souter,  Preston. 

OBOBOLL— oontd. 
White 

T.  V.  CantreU,  h^.,  aeveland. 

J.  C.  Sapp,  Dalton. 

E.  S.  Hamilton^bbevJIle. 

Jasper 

JelfDavii 

Whitfield 

Wfloox 

Jefferson 

Wilkes 

Wilkinson 

Worth 

C.  H.  Oalhonn,  XVashington. 
J.  H.  Hoover,  Irwinton. 

Jf^FiUnji 

Johnflon  - . .  -  r  . , 

Walter  R.  Sumner,  Sylvester. 

Jones 

IDAHO. 

Ada 

Ii4urens. . .  ^ 

Lee 

Liberty 

Mte  Ivy  Wlbon,  Botae. 

Adams 

Bannock 

J.  D.  Neale,  CoudcIL 

Bear  Lake 

Alfred  A.  Hart,  Parta. 

Lowndes 

Bingham.     .     . 

Miss  Alice  Beach,  BlackfooL 
Mrs.  B.  H.  Black,  HaOey. 

Lumpkin 

Blafiae 

Macon 

Botae 

MIn  Blanche  Besecker^  Idaho 

Madison 

Marion 

noirner 

Mrs.  KeU  K.  Irion,  Sandpolnt. 
Miss   Ella  M.  Mflier,  Idaho 

McDufiie 

Bonneville  .  . 

Mcintosh 

Meriwether 

Canyon 

Falls. 
Mln  M.  G.  Carieton,  CaldwelL 

MiUer 

CAmiA.   

DavliI  G.  Parktr.  Albion- 

Mflton 

Clearwater 

M  i^  MaiJilr  M  ui ,  C^rufinO. 

MitcheU 

Custer 

Mbs  J.  K.  Kell«h«r,  ChuJlfe. 

Monroe 

Elmore 

Misn  Karii?  L.  Undy,  Moim- 

Montgomery 

Fremont 

Uin  Home, 
Mbvs  U.  C.Wood. St  Anthtmj. 

Morgan 

Idaho 

Kootenai ... 

P,  M.  Olanv^Ule.  rJntmfevmfv 

Murray 

M  ^   F  miELa  A .  Butich,  Cotar 

Muscogee 

Newton 

TAt*h    , 

Miss  C.  Bryden,  Moscow. 

Oconee 

T^mhi 

Mrs.  E.  McDonald-Sims,  Sal- 

Oglethorpe  

Lewis 

mon. 
Miss  E.  Henderson,  Nesperoe. 

Paulding 

T/lncoln 

Mis.  L.  Bumside,  Shoshone. 

Pickens 

Nezperce 

Miss  Etta  Brown,  Lewiston. 

Pierce 

Oneida 

Henry  Simpeon,  Malad  City. 
Mrs.  J.  Avery,  Sflver  City. 

Pike 

Owyhee. 

Polk 

Shoshone  ...     .... 

Pul<v?k(  ^ 

Twin  Falls 

Thos.  W.  Potter,  Twin  Falls. 

Washington 

ILLINOIS. 

Adams 

Mte  Mary  Z.  Harper,  Welser. 

Quitman 

itabun 

Randolph 

Joibn  H.  Steiner,  Qulncy. 

Richmond 

Alexfmder 

Fanny  P.  Hacker ,'Cair6. 

Rockdale 

Bond 

H.  A.  Meyer,  Greenville. 

Schley 

Boone 

Elisabeth  B.  Harvey,  Belvi- 

Screven 

Brown 

Bureau 

dere. 

Spalding 

Stephens. . . 

C.  W.  Sellars,  Mount  Sterling. 
G.  0.  Smith,  Princeton. 

Stewart 

Calhoim 

S.  J.  Sibley.  Hardin. 

Sumter 

Carroll 

John  Hay,  Mount  CarrolL 

Talbot 

Cass 

Henry  Jacobs,  Virginia. 
Charles  H.  Watts,  Urbana. 

Champaign 

Christian , 

Tfttftiall   ,    . 

H.  L.  Fowkes,  TayiorvUle. 

Taylor 

Clark 

Harry  Drake,  Marshall. 

Tefiair 

Clay 

G.  O.  Lewis,  Louisville. 

TerreU 

Clinton 

Wm.  Johnston,  Carlyle. 
W.  Ed.  Millar,  Charleston. 

Thomas.  X. 

Coles 

Tift 

Cook 

E.  J.  Tobin,  Chicago  (C.  H.). 
HarryE.  Gieen,  Robmson. 
John  W.  Castelo,  Toledo. 

Toombs 

Crawford 

Towns 

Cumberland 

Troup 

Turner 

W.  W.  Coultas,  Sycamore. 
John  L.  Costley,  Clinton. 

Dewitt 

Twiggs 

Douglas 

E.  E.  Gere,  Tuscola. 

Union 

Dupage 

R.  T.  Morgan,  Wheaton. 

Upson 

Walker 

Edgar 

G.  W.  Brown,  Paris. 

Edwards 

W.  H.  Sieflerman,  Albfon. 

Walton 

Effingham 

FayetteTT 

J.  W.  Davis,  Effingham. 

Ware 

F.  E.  Crawford,  Vandalia. 

Warren        ...  . 

Ford 

H.  M.  Rudolph;  Paxton. 
C.  W.  Mundell,  Benton. 
M.  M.  Cook,  Lewistown. 

Washington 

Wayne 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Webster 

GaUatin 

J.  B.  Boswell,  EqnaUty. 
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County. 


njJMOis— €oatd, 

Greene.^ 

Onindv 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Henderson 

Henry 

Iroquois 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess 

Johnson 

Kane 

Kankakee 

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

LasaUe 

Lawrence 

Lee 

Livingston 

Logan 

Macon 

Macoupin 

Madison 

Marion 

MarshaU 

Mason 

Massac 

McDonough 

McHenry 

McLean 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Moultrie 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph 

Richland 

Rock  Island 

SaUno 

Sangamon 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St.  Clair 

Stephenson 

Taxewell 

Union 

Vermilion 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside 

Will 

Williamson 


^tip^l  IflfMtWit. 


G.  B.  McClelland,  CarroUton. 

C.  H.  Root,  Morris. 

W.  W.  Daiiy,  McLeansboro. 

S.  D.  Paris,  Carthage. 

J.  H.  Oxford,  EUzaBethtown. 

Mrs.  D.  Yeomans,  Bigxsviile. 

A.  L.  Odenweller,  Cambridge. 

F.  A.  Gilbreath,  Watseka. 
A.  J.  Rendleman,  Muiphya- 

boro. 
Milo  D.  YelvingtoQ,  Newton. 

A.  Summers,  Mount  Vernon. 
J.  W.  Roberts.  Jerseyvllle. 

B.  L.  Blrkbeck,  Oalena. 
Emma  Rebman,  Vienna. 
E.  A.  Ellis,  Geneva. 

S.  D.  Saltcgiver,  Kankakee. 

A.  D.  Curran,  Bristol. 
W.  F.  Boyes,  Oalesburg. 
T.  A.  Simpson,  Waukegan. 
W.  R.  Foster,  Ottawa. 

R.  R.   Kimmell,  Lawrenoe- 

vffle. 
L.  W.  Mnier,  Dixon. 
W.  E.  Herbert,  Pontiac. 
D.F.  Nickels,  Lincoln. 
Mary  W.  Moore,  Decator. 
R.  C.  Moore,  Carlinville. 
J.  U.  Utsell,  EdwardsviUe. 
J.  F.  Hickman,  Salem. 
E.  F.  Perry.  Lacon. 
Mrs.  F.  S.  Merwin,  Havana. 

W.  A.  Spenco,  Metropolis. 

B.  E.  Decker,  Macomb. 

A.  M.  Shelton,  Crystal  Lake. 

B.  C.  Moore.  Bloomington. 
Mrs.  E.  B.  BattertonTPeters- 

burg. 

C.  L.  Gregory,  Aledo. 

J.  W.  Jackson,  Waterloo. 
J.  W.  Harp.  Hillsboro. 
H.  C.  Montgomery,  Jackson- 
ville. 
V.  D.  Roughton,  Sullivan. 

J.  E.  Cross,  Oregon. 
J.  A.  Hayes,  Peoria. 
Elmo  W.  Lee,  Pinckneyville. 
Chas.  Mcintosh,  Montioello. 

D.  P.  Hollis,  Pittsfleld. 

R.  R.  Randolph,  Golconda. 
May  S.  Hawkms,  Mound  City. 
W.  A.  Paxson,  Hennepin. 
W.  P.  Stine,  Chester. 
Elmer  Van  Arsdall,  Olney. 

S.  J.  Ferguson,  Rock  Island. 
R.  E.  Rhine,  Harrisburg. 

E.  C.  Pruitt,  Sprlngfleld. 

G.  R.  Hermetet,  Rushville. 
J.  C.  Moore,  Winchester. 
Lee  W.  Eraser,  Shelbyville. 
G.  C.  Baker,  Toulon. 

W.  A.  Hough,  BeUeville. 
C^rus  Grove,  Freeport. 
Ben  L.  Smith,  Pekin. 

W.  O.  Brown,  Jonesboro. 
Otis  P.  Haworth,  DanviUe. 
S.  A.  Mayne,  Mount  CarmeL 
J.  D.  Rc^an,  Monmouth. 
Robert  Pence,  Nashville. 
W.  O.  Cisne,  Fairfield. 
V.  W.  Smith,  Carmi. 
B.  F.  Hendricks,  Morrison. 
W.  H.  Nevens,  JoUet. 
R.  O.  Clarida,  Marion. 


County. 


I 


SuperlntendeLt. 


iLLmoD— oontd. 


Winnebago. 
Woodford... 


INDIANA.. 


Adams 

Allen 

Bartholomew. 

Benton 

Blackford 


Boone- 
Brown. 
CanoU. 
Cass.... 
Clark.. 


Clay 

Clinton... 
Crawford- 
Daviess... 
Dearborn. 
Decatur... 
Dekalb.... 
Delaware. 
Dubois.... 
Elkhart... 


Fayette... 

Floyd 

Fountain.. 
Franklin.. 
Fulton. . . . 
Gibson.... 

Grant 

Greene 

Hamilton. 
Hancock.. 


Harrison 

Hendricks... 

Henry 

Howard 

Huntington. 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jay 

Jefferson 

Jennings 


Johnson 

Knox 

Kosciusko 

Lagrange 

Laporte 

Lawrence 

Madison 

Marion 

MarshaU 


Martin 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Morgan 

Newton 

Noble 

Ohio 

Orange 

Owen 


Parke 

Perry , 

Pike 

Porter 

Posey 

Pulaski.... 
Putnam.... 
Randolph.. 


O.  J.  Kern,  Rockford. 
Roy  L.  Moore,  Eureka. 


L.  E.  Opllger,  Decatur. 
Henry  Q.  Felger,  Fort  Wayne. 
C.  E.  Talkington,  Columbus. 
C.  H.  Dodson,  Fowler. 
M.   C.   Townsond,   Hartford 

City. 
E.  M.  Servles,  Lebanon. 
Sylvester  Barnes,  Nashville. 
P.  B.  Hemmig,  Delphi. 
A.  L.  Frants,  Logansport. 
Saml.  L.  Scott,  JeffersonviUe. 

WiUisE.Akre^BrasU. 
M.  W.  Salmon,  Frankfort. 
Stuart  A.  Beals,  English. 
A.  O.  Fulkeison,  Washington. 
Geo.  C.  Cole.  Lawrenceburg. 
Frank  C.  Fields,  Greensburg. 
Llda  Leasure,  Auburn. 
Ernest  J.  Black,  Munde. 
WUUam  Melchior,  Jasper. 
A.  E.  Weaver,  Goshen. 

C.  L.  Trusler,  ConnersviUe. 
Glenn  V.  Soott,  New  Albany. 
M.  F.  Livengood,  Covington. 
T.  J.  McCarty ,  Brookvllfe. 
Henry  L.  Becker,  Rochester. 
Wilbur  F.  Fisher,  Princeton. 
Charles  H.  Terrell,  Marion. 

D.  C.  Mcintosh,  Bloomfield. 
John  F.  Haines,  Noblesville. 
G.  J.  Richman,  Greenfield. 

A.  O.  Deweese,  Corydon. 
Theo.  T.  Martin,  Danville. 
H.  B.  Roberts,  Newcastle. 
Albert  F.  Hutson,  Kokomo. 
C.  Funderbnrg,  Huntington. 
J.  E.  Payne,  Brownstown. 
Ernest  Lamson,  Rensselaer. 
W.  R.  Armstrong,  PorUand. 
Joseph  H.  Hanna,  Madison. 
S.  E.  Whitoomb,  Vernon. 

Jesse  C.  Webb,  Franklin. 

E.  N.  Hasklns,  Vincennes. 

E.  B.  Barber,  Warsaw. 

F.  G.  Smeltzly,  La^^^nge. 

F.  F.  Heighway,  Crown  Point 
Fred  R.  Famam ,  Laporte. 
L.  B.  Sanders,  Bedford. 
J.  W.  Frasier,  Anderson. 
Lee  E.  Swails,  Indianapolis. 
L.  E.  Steinebach,  Plymouth. 

C.  O.  Williams,  Shoals. 
E.  B.  Wetherow,  Peru. 
W.  H.  Jones,  Bloomington. 
Otis  E.  HaU,Crawfordsville. 
W.  D.  Curtis,  Martinsville. 
W.  O.  Schanlanb,  Kentland. 
W.  A.  Beane,  Albion. 
C.  H.  French.  Rising  Sun. 
C.  E.CogsweU.Paoli. 
W.  H.  Stone,  Spencer. 

H.  J.  Skeeters,  Rockvllle. 
Leo  B.  MuUen.  Cannelton. 
Andrew  Jewell,  Petersburg. 
Fred  H.  Cole,  Valparaiso. 
W.  O.  Wilson,  Mount  Vernon. 
H.  L.  Rogers,  Winamac. 
L.  G.  Wright,  Greencastle. 
Lee  L.  Driver,  Winchester. 


Oigiti 
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County. 


Superintendent. 


Coonty. 


Superintendent. 


INDIANA— oontd. 

Ripley 

Rush 

Scott 

Shelby 

Spenoer 

Starke 

St.  Joseph 

Steuben 

Sullivan 

Switzerland 

Tippecanoe 

Tipton 

Union 

Vanderburg 

Vermilion 

Vigo 

Wabash 

Warren 

Warrick 

Washington 

Wayne 

Wefls 

White 

Whitiey 

IOWA. 

Adair 

Adams. 

Allamakee 

,  Appanoose 

Audubon , 

Benton 

Black  Hawk 

Boone , 

Bremer 

Buchanan 


Buena  Vista 

Butler 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Cedar 

Cerro  Gordo. 

Cherokee 

Chickasaw.. 
Clarke 

Clay 

Clayton 

Clinton 

Crawford... 

Dallas 

Davis 

Decatur 

Delaware... 
Des  Moines. 
Dickinson... 

Dubuque... 

Emmet 

Fayette 

Floyd 

Franklin.... 
Fr^nont . . . . 

Greene 

Grundy 

Guthrie 

Hamilton... 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Harrison 


C.  R.  Hertensteln.  Venailles. 
C.  M.  George,  Rushville. 

W.  S.  Griffith,  Scottsburg. 
W.  Everson,  Shelbyville. 
J.  W.  StrasseU,  Rodq;>ort. 
C.  W.  Cannon,  Knox. 
Ralph  Longfleld,  South  Bend. 
H.  Lyle  Shank,  Angola. 
Richard  Park,  Sullivan. 
O.M.  Given,  vevay. 
Brainard  Hooker.  Lafoyette. 
L.  D.  Summers,  Tipton. 

Chas.  C.  Abemathy,  Liberty. 
F.  C.  Ragland,  Evansville. 
John  B.  Butler.  Newport. 
J.  W.  Propst.  Terre  Haute. 
R.  K.  DevTicks/VV'abash. 
Harry  Evans,  Williamsport. 
A.  J.  Hopkins,  Boonville. 
Orra  Hopper,  Salem. 
C.  O.  wHlluns,  Richmond. 
A.  R.  Huyette,  Bluffton. 

Henry  J.  Reid,  Montioello. 
A.  R.  Fleck,  Cohimbia  City, 


Adaline  Brooks,  Greenfield. 
M.  H.  Dampman,  Coming. 
W.  L.  Peck,  Waukon. 
Mrs.  S.  S.  Webster,  Center- 

vllle. 
Ella  M.  Stems,  Audubon. 
Minnie  Schloeman.  Vinton. 
Harry  A.  Moore,  Waterloo. 
Gracm  E.  Tucker,  Boone. 
Mary  Cretsmeyer,  Waverly. 
G.  R.  Lockwood,  Indepcmd- 


J.  A.  Woodruff,  Storm  Lake. 
Mary  A.  Faint,  Allison. 
Emma  Keller,  Rockwell  City. 
W.  T.  Bohnenkamp,  Carroll. 
Bertha  A.  Johnson,  Atlantic. 
Rubv  T.  Lewis,  Tipton. 
C.  T.  Benson,  Mason  City. 
Kate  R.  Logan,  Cherokee. 

E.  J.  Fouling,  New  Hampton. 
Bessie  Hart,  Osceola. 

Mary  E.  Riley,  Spenoer. 
Thos.  R.  Roberts,  Elkader. 
Qeoree  E.  Farrell,  Clinton. 

F.  N.  Olrv,  Denison. 
Carolyn  J^orgrave,  Adel. 
C.  N.  Spicer,  Bloomfleld. 
J.  W.  Long.  Leon. 

G.  D.  Ribble,  Manchester. 
F.  W.  Parrott,  Burlington. 
Jennie  Bailey,  Spirit  Lake. 

Harrv  B.  Smith,  Dubuque. 
T.  J.'Lerdall,  Estherville. 
R.  H.  Belknap,  West  Union. 
E.  A.  Sheldon  JJharles  City. 
J.  A.  Iverson,  Hampton. 
Delia  Simons,  Sidney. 
A.  J.  Oblinger,  Jefferson. 
A.  M.  Gray,  Grundy  Center. 
O.  G.  Hamilton,  Guthrie  Cen- 
ter. 
E.  F.  Snow,  Webster  City. 

J.  R.  Baggs,  Gamer. 
Julia  Scurry,  Eldora. 
Mrs.  Susie  Faith,  Logan. 


IOWA— oontd. 
Henry.. 


Howard 

Humboldt. 

Ida 

Iowa 

Jackson 

Jasper 


Jefferson. 
Johnson.. 

Jones 

Keokuk.. 
Koesuth.. 

Lee 

Linn 

Louisa... 

Lucas 

Lyon 


Madison.. 
Mahaska. 
Marion... 
MaiBhaU.. 


Mills 

MitoheU 

Monona 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 
Muscatine 


O'Brien 

Osceola 

Pa« 

Palo  Alto... 
Plymouth.. 
Pocahontas. 
Polk 


Pottawattamie. . 

Poweshiek 

Ringgold 


Sac 

Scott 

Shelby 

Sioux 

Story 

Tama 

Taylor 

Union , 

Van  Buren. 
Wapello 


Warren 

Washington.. 


Wayne 

Webster 

Winnebago.. 
Winneshfek.. 
Woodbury... 

Worth 

Wright 


KANaAS. 


Allen 

Anderson. 
Atchison.. 
Barber 


Barton... 
Bourbon. 
Brown... 
Butler... 
Chase.... 


Lincoln  Antrim,  Meant  Plea» 

ant. 
Emma  FaUgatter,  Ciesoo. 
Clarence  Messer,  Humboldt. 
Wilson  Jones,  Ida  Grove. 
Mary  F.  McEUichron,  Marengo. 
E.  R.  Stoddard,  Maquoketm. 
OUve  Shriner,  Newto.i. 

June  Chidester,  Fairfield. 
Claude  M.  Miller,  Iowa  City. 
Kate  Maurice,  Anamosa. 
H.  S.  McVicker,  Sigoiimey. 
Sid  J.  Backus,  Algona. 
Alee  W.  Rakow,  West  Point 
A.  B.  Alderman,  Marion. 
R.  R.  Hunt,  Wapello. 
M3rrUe  A.  Dungan.  Chariton. 

E.  T.  GUman,  Rock  Rapids. 

John  Gentry,  Winterset. 
Chas.  H.  Young,  Oskaloosa. 
Nora  E.  White,  KnoxviUc 
Mary  E.  Hostetler,  Marshall- 
town. 
G.  E.  Masters,  Glenwood. 
H.  E.  La  Rue,  Osage. 
Ella  M.  Gardner,  Onawa. 
Myrta  Harlow,  Albia. 
Clara  L.  Cowgill,  Red  Oak. 
M.  F.  Cnmhi,  Muscatine. 

J.  J.  Billingsly,  Prim^iar. 
Mary  De  Boos,  Sibley. 
Jessie  Field,  Clarinda. 
Lille  Patton,  Emmetsburg. 
Anna  Donahue,  Le  Mars. 
W.  P.  Jensen,  Pocahontas. 
Mrs.    J.    Steele-Haegle,    Des 
Moines. 

F.  J.  Puryear,  Councfl  Bluffs. 
Sarah  Carpenter.  Montesuma. 
EtU  J.  Rbier,  Mount  Ayr. 

John  R.  Slacks,  Sac  City. 
Henry  E.  Ronge,  Davenport. 
Rose  M.  Parker,  Harlan. 
F.  E.  Fuller,  Orange  City. 
I.  J.  Scott.  Nevada. 
Mary  A.  Richards,  Toledo. 
Delia  Griffin,  Bedford. 
Mrs.  Sylvia  Cook^reston. 
Lizzie  Meredith,  Keosauqua. 
Mrs.  E.  Burgess,  Ottumwa. 

W.  M.  McGee,  Indianola. 
Minnie  R.  Connor,  Washing- 
ton. 
Mrs.  A.  K.  Pittard,  Corydon. 
Mary  A.  Carey.  Fort  Dodge. 
L.  C.  Brown,  Forest  City. 
Sigurd  Reque,  Deoorah. 
T.  B.  Morris,  Sioux  City. 
O.  E.  Gunderson,  Northwood. 
M.  L.  Howel,  Clarion. 


Mn.  B.  W.  Myler,  lola. 
Miss  H.  E.  Woods,  Gamett. 
J.  A.  Shoemaker,  Atchison. 
Miss  M.  Kemohan,  Medicine 


Lodge. 


Chautauqua. 


Miss  JT  Momyer,  Great  Bend. 
Miss  M.  Stewart,  Fort  Scott. 
Miss  R.  D.  Khier,  Hiawatha. 
C.  F.  Smith,  El  Dorado. 
Miss  A.  E.  Arnold,  Cotton- 
wood Falls. 
Miss  B.  L.  Butcher,  Sedan. 
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Coanty. 


SAMBAS— OOQtd, 

Cherokee. 

Cheyenne 

CUut 

Clay 

QoQd 

Coffey 

Comanche 

Cowley 

Crawford 

Decatur 

Dickinson 

Doniphan 

Douglas 

Edwards 

Elk 

Ellis 

Ellsworth 

Finney 

Potd.. 

FrankUn 

Geary 

Gove 

Graham 

Grant 

Gray 

Greeley 

Greenwood 

Hamilton 

Harper 

Harvey 

HaskeU 

Hodgeman 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

JeweU 

Johnson 

Kearny 

TTfrngmAn 

Kiowa 

Labette 

Lans 

Leavenworth 

Lincoln 

Linn 

Logan 

Lyon 

Itorion 

Marshall 

McPherson 

Meade 

Miami 

MitcheU 

Montgomery 

Morri3 

Morton 

Nemaha 

Neosho 

Nees 

Nwton 

Osage 

Osborne 

Ottawa 

Pawnee 

Phillips 

Pottawatomie.... 

Pratt 

Rawlins 

Reno 

Republic 

Rice 


Superintendent. 


£.  E.  Stonecipher.  Columbus. 
Miss  N.  Mazson,  St.  Francis. 
Miss  Maggie  Myers,  Ashland. 
T.  C.  CoAnan,  Clay  Center. 
Miss  O.Woodward,  Concordia. 
MissC.  L.  Tompkins,  Buriing- 

ton. 
Miss  NeUie  Botts,  Coldwater. 
Miss  M.  M.  Adams.  Wtnlleld. 
J.  W.  MUey,  Ghrard. 
M.  T.  Bamett,  Oberlin. 

W.  O.  Steen.  Abilene. 
C.  I.  Vinsoniialer,  Troy. 
C.  R.  Hawley,  Lawrence. 
M.  D.  Weltner,  Kinsley. 
Ed  Adams,  Howard. 
Anthony  Kuhn,  Hays. 
H.  Coover,  Ellsworth. 
Lewis  Keeler,  Garden  City. 
Miss  E.  Nevins,  Dodge  City. 
Miss  E.  J.  McCoy,  OUawa. 

Miss  O.  H.  Milley,  Junction 

aty. 

Mrs.  B.  C.  Sites,  Gove. 
Mrs.  L.  J.  Wilson,  HiU  atv. 
Miss   L.   M.   Doggett,   New 

Ulysses. 
Mrs.  A.  D.  Erskine,  Cimarron. 
A.  R.  Simpson,  Tribune. 
E.  £.  Brown,  Eureka. 
Mrs.  Etta  Rummel,  Syracuse. 
R.  M.  Elam,  Anthony. 
Miss  Ruth  Mitten,  Newton. 

C.  G.  Mise,  SanU  Fe. 
•Mrs.  M.  L.  Sterrett,  Jetmore. 
W.  S.  Scneder,  Holton. 
Geo.  L.  McClenny,  Oskalooea. 
O.  M.  Chiloott,  Mankato. 
Miss  Emma  Skinner,  Olathe. 
Miss  A.  T.  Harkness,  Lakin. 
A.  R.  Hansmann,  Kingman. 
C.  E.  Cooke,  Qreensburg. 
Miss  Ida  B.  Marley,  Oswego. 

Joseph  M.  Shull,  Dighton. 
J.  B.  Kelsey,  Leavenworth. 
John  F.  Jenninn,  Lincoln. 
Miss L.  Pottcr.Mound  City. 
Mis.  EsteUe  M.  Smith,  Rus- 
sell Springs. 
Mrs.  F.  Vickrey.  Emporia. 
James  A.  Ray,  Marlon. 

C.  E.  Drumm,  Marysville. 
G.  Edgecomb.  McPherson. 
Mrs.  Mattie  Haigh,  Meade. 

Miss  Minnie  Walker,  Paola. 
Miss  A.  U.  Hitchcock,  Beloit. 
J.  G.  Smith,  Independence. 
E.  M.  Jones,  Council  Grove. 
W.  F.  Craddock,  Richfield. 
W.  R.  Anthony,  Seneca. 
W.  R.  WUlis,  Erie. 
MisB  E.  Hamilton,  Ness  City. 

D.  O.  Hemphill,  Norton. 
Miss  M.  K.  Williams,  Lyndon. 

A.  B.  Dillon,  Osborne. 
H.  E.  Kilboume,  Minneapolis. 
Miss  Ida  B.  Curtis.  Lamed. 
Miss  N.  Barber,  Phillipeburg. 
G.  F.  Richardson,  Westmore- 
land. 
Mis.  M.  O.  Haddns,  Pratt. 
Abraham  Davis^twood. 
S.  P.  Rowland.  Hutchinson. 
W.  M.  Slopansky,  Belleville. 
Miss  Sylvtt  BurgeM,  Lyons. 


KANSAS— contd. 

Riley 

Rooks 

Rush 

RusseU 

SaUne 

Scott 

Sedgwick 

Seward 

Shawnee 

Sheridan 

Sherman 

Smith 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stevens 

Sumner 

Thomas 

Tre«> 

Wabaunsee 

Wallace 

Washington 

Wichita 

Wilson 

Woodson 

Wyandotte 

KENTUCKY. 

Adair 

Allen 

Anderson 

Ballard 

Barren 

Bath 

Bell 

Boone 

Bourbon 

Boyd 

Boyle 

Bracken 

Breathitt 

Breckinridge 

Bullitt 

Butler 

CaldwoU 

Callowav 

Campbell 

Carlisle 

CarroU 

Carter 

Casey 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Crittenden 

Cumberland 

Daviess 

Edmonson 

Elliott 

Estm 

Fayette 

Fleming 

Floyd 

Fraiiklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Garrard 

Grant 

Graves 


Superintendent. 


MisBlH.  A.  Wetsig,  Manhattan. 
J.  W.  Smith,  Stockton. 
Harry  T.  Fish.  La  Crosse. 
T.  W.  Wells,  RusseU. 
W.  E.  Connelly,  Salina. 
Miss  Lela  Haworth.  Scott. 
J.  W.  Swaney,  Wichita. 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Todd.  Liberal. 
John  F.  fiby,  Topeka. 
Fred  E.  Bear,  Hoxie. 

J.  P.  Phillips,  Goodland. 
John  J.  Haney,  Smith  Center. 
Miss  M.  Spickard,  St.  John. 
Miss  Martha  Doll,  Johnson. 
C.  A.  Thompson,  Hugoton. 
Lee  Harrison,  Wellington. 
Miss  Alice  Bieber Jpoiby. 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Jones.  Wa  Keeney. 
J.  H.  Houston.  Alma. 
Miss   Rose   Gilbert,   Sharon 
Springs. 

R.  L.  Rust,  Washington. 
Edd  Case,  Leoti. 
Miss  Fannie  Butts,  Fredonia. 
MisB  C.  Myers,  Yates  Center. 
G.  W.  Phillips,  Kansas  City. 


Miss  Peari  Hindman,  Colum- 
bia. 

W.  A.  Whitlow,  Soottsville.  • 

J.  W.  Baxter,  Lawrenoeburg. 

J.  E.  Lane,  Wlckllffe. 

W.  C.  Turner,  Glasgow. 

Leonard  Gassity,  Owlngs- 
ville. 

Simon  Delph,  Middksboro. 

E.  C.  Riley.  Burllrgton 

Miss  M.  Robbins,  Paris. 

W.  L.  Jayne,  Catlettsbuig. 

J.  W.  Rawlins,  Danville. 
Wm.  Huffman,  Brooks  ville. 
K.  C.  Williams,  Jackson. 
Andrew    Driskell,    Hardins- 

burg. 
O.  L.  Koby,  Shepherdsville 
A.  L.  Haynes,  Morgantown. 
Miss  N.  R.  Oatlett,  Princeton. 
Miss  L.  Crogan.  Murray. 
J.  W.  Reiley,  Alexandria. 

D.  S.  Bishop,  Bardwell. 

E.  Lewellyn,  CarroUton. 
W.  C.  Kotee,  Grayson. 
J.  C.  Lay.  Judd. 

Miss  J.  West,  Hopkinsville. 
J.  E.  Lanter,  Winchester. 
Luther  Hatton,  Manchester. 
Miss  E.  Sloan,  Albany. 
E.  J.  Travis,  Marion. 
J.  W.  Bowman,  Burkesville. 
R.  L.  MoFarland,  Owensboro. 

J.  L.  Clayton.  Chalybeate. 

D.  F.  Gray,  Sandy  Hook. 
Sherman  Land,  Irvine. 

Mrs.  N.  G.  Faulooner,  Lex- 
ington. 
Mrs.  L.  P.  Williams,  Ewlng. 

E.  V.  Hall,  Prestonsburg. 
E.  R.  Jones,  Frankfort. 
Miss  V.  Luten,  Hickman. 
Jas.  R.  McDanelL  Warsaw. 
Miss  J.  Higglns,  lAUcaster. 

D.  H.  Stams,  WilUamstown. 
W.  D.  Dodds,  Mayfleld. 
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OraysoD 

Oreea 

Oreenap 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Harlan 

Haniaon 

Hart 

Henderson 

Henry 

Hickman 

Hopkins 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Jessamine 

Johnson 

Kenton 

Knott 

Knox 

Lame 

I^iurel 

Lawrence 

Lee 

Leslio 

Letcher 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Livingston 

Logan 

Lyon 

Mladison 

Magoffin 

Marion 

Marshall 

Martin 

Mason 

McCracken 

McLean 

Meade 

Menifee 

Mercer 

Metcalfe 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Mon;an 

Muhlenburg 

Nelson 

Nicholas 

Ohio 

Oldham 

Owen , 

Owsley 

Pendleton 

Perry 

Pike , 

Powell 

Pulaski 

Robertson 

Hockcastle 

Rowan 

Rnssell 

Soott 

Shelby 

Simpson 

Spencer 


SoperintaideDt. 


Mias  E.  Lewis,  Leitchfleld. 
Miai  L.  Y.  Oraham,  Greens- 


J.  Q.  l^tohard,  Greenap. 
0.  H.  Mlckel,  HawesyfUe. 
J.   L.   Pilkenton,  EUiabeth- 

town. 
W.L.Bailey,  Harlan. 
W.  M.  BarUey,  Cynthiana. 
E.  B.  Ray,  Monfordsville. 

R.  L.  Cirnamond,  Hender- 
son. 
S.  L.  Chandler,  Newcastle. 
W.  L.  Best,  Ointon. 
A.  J.  Fox.  Madisonville. 
J.  J.  Davis,  McKee. 
OrviUe  Stivers,  Louisville. 

C.  C.  Sandusky,  Nicholasville. 
Fred  Meade,  Paintsville. 

8.    H.    Kennedy,    Crosoent 

Springs. 
M.  M.  Johnson,  Hindman. 

W.  W.  Evans,  Barboorville. 
E.  W.  Creal,  HodgenvUle. 

D.  B.  Johnson,  London. 
JayO 'Daniel,  Louisa. 
C.  E.  Tyree,  Beattwille. 
Biiss  M.  Hoskins.  fiydcn. 
H.  C.  Dixon,  Whitesbunr. 
W.  R.  Henderson,  Vanceburg. 
G.  Singleton,  Stanford. 

O.  R.  Hurley,  Smithland. 

P.  M.  Barnes,  Russellville. 
C.  W.  Davis.  Eddyville. 
John  Nolana,  Richmond 
Miss  M.  B.  Amett,  Salyers- 

ville. 
J.  W.  Qarkson,  Lebanon. 
John  E.  Arant,  Benton.  J 

U.  G.  Johnson,  Incs. 
Miss  J.  O.  Yanocv,  MaysviUe. 
L.  W.  Feetor,  Paducah 
R.  M.  Stroud,  Calhoun. 

L.  H.  Powell,  Brandenburg. 
W.  O.  Back,  Frcnchburg. 
Miss  Ora  L.  Adams,  Ilarrods- 

J.  A.  Pulllam,  Edmonton. 
J.  E.  Martin,  Tompklnsville. 
M.  J.  Goodwin,  Mount  Ster- 
ling. 
T.  N.  Barker,  West  Liberty. 
J.  E.  Shaver,  Greenville. 
W.  T.  Moaain,  Bardstown. 
Miss  I^.  £.  Gardner,  Carlisle. 

Henry  Leach,  Hartford. 
J.  L.  Reeves,  LaOrange. 
W.  A.  Barnes,  Owen  ton. 
P.  M.  Frye,  Booneville. 
R.  F.  Ballingpr,  Falmouth. 
John  Mcintosh.  Hazard. 
M.  F.  Campbell,  Pikeville. 
Mrs.  K.  S.  Bohannan,  Xena. 
W.  J.  Barnes,  Somerset. 
J.  W.  MuUikin,  Mount  OUvet. 

J.  W.  Kinoer,  Mount  Vernon. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Stewart,  More- 
head. 

Robert  Antle,  Jamestown. 

J.  W.  True,  Georgetown. 

G.  M.  Money,  Shelbyville. 

Chas.  Turner,  Franklin. 

Miss  Katie  Beauchamp,  Tay- 
lonville. 


EZHTDCKr-OOOtd. 

Taylor 


Todd. 
Trigg. 


Trimble. 
Union... 
Warren.. 


Washington. 

Wayne 

Webster 

Whitley 

Wolfe 

Woodford... 


LOU»AliA..> 

Acadia 

Ascension 

Assumption 

Avoyelles 

Baton  Rouge,  East. 


Baton  Rouge,West. 

BlenvUle 

Bossier 

Caddo 

Calcasieu 


Superlnteodcot. 


E.  P.  PetenoQ,  Campbells- 

vlUe. 
A.  S.  Johnson.  Elkton. 
Levi  CozuUngham,  Oadis. 

L  D.  MitcheU,  Bedford. 

N.  C.  Hammack,  Mornnfir^d. 

Emery  H.   White,   Bowling 

Green. 
J.  W.  Bush,  Springfield. 
A.  N.  Shearer,  MonticeUo. 
A.  L.  Lloyd,  Dixon. 
E.  F.  Davis,  WiUiamsburg. 
J.  W.  Taulbee,  Daysboro. 
M.  B.  Hilner,  VersaUIes. 


J.  H.  Lewis,  Crowley. 

J.  L.  Rusca,  DonaldsonviUe. 

F.  A.  Alleman,  Napoleon ville. 

G.  L.  Porterle,  MarksvOle. 
H.     K.    Strickland,    Baton 

Rouge. 
J.  H.  Bres,  Port  Allen. 
E.  H.  Fisher,  Arcadia. 
W.  A.  Fortson,  Benton. 
C.  E.  Bvrd,  Shreveport 
Jno.  Mc^eese,  Lake  Charles. 

E.  H.  Turner,  Columbia. 
A.  G.  Murray,  Lowry. 

C.  C.  Lewis,  l-ake  Providence. 
W.  M.  DollerhWe,  Pionec". 
J.  C.  Hardin,  Harrisonburg;. 
J.  H.  Davidson,  Homer. 

D.  C.  Strickler,  Vidalia. 
8.  R.  Cummins,  Grand  Cone. 

E.  E.  Ortego,  Ville  Platte. 
H.  F.  SmuUin,  Winnsboro. 

J.  W.  Mobley,  CUnton. 

A.  M.  Hendon,  St.  Francis- 

ville. 
J.  N.  Warner,  PoUock. 
R.  W.  Frame,  New  Iberia. 
L.  E.  Messick,  Plaquemlne. 
C.  L.  SheU,  Chatham. 
J.  C.  Ellis,  Gretna. 
E.  L.  Wright,  Lafevette. 
W.  S.  Lafargue,  Thfbodanx. 
J.  W.  Carter,  Jena. 

T.  A.  Green,  Ruston. 

W.  H.  Underwood,  Denham 

Sprtogs. 
C.  M.  Huffhes,  Tallulah. 
J.  O.  TavYor,  Bastrop. 
A.  E.  Bath,  Natchitoches. 
J.  M.  Gwinn,  Now  Orleans. 
T.  O.  Brown,  Monroe. 
Edw.  C.  Kobn,  Pointe  a   la 

Hache. 
C.  F.  Trudeau,  New  Roads. 
Rapides |  D.  B.  Showalter,  Alexandria. 

Red  River 

Richland 

Sabine 

St.  Bernard 

St.  Charles 

St.  Helena 

St^  James 

St.  John 

St.  Landrv 

StMartta 


CaldweU 

Cameron 

Carroll  East 

Carroll,  West 

C-atahoula. ! 

nalbome I 

Concordia I 

DeSoto 

Evangeline 

Franklin ; 

Feliciana,  East 

Feliciana,  West 

Grant 

Iberia I 

Iberville 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Lafayette 

Lafourche 

La  Salle 

Lincoln 

Livingston 


Madison 

Morehouse 

Natchitoches 

Orleaas 

Ouachita 

Plaquemines 


Pointe  Coupee 


St  Mary 

St  Tammany 

Tangipahoa 


Jno.  I.  Teer,  Coushatts. 

T.  H.  McGregor,  Rayvillo. 

W.S.Mitchell,  Many. 

Clement  Story.  Poydras. 

T.  B.  Sellers,  Ama. 

W.  H.  Humble,  Greensburg. 

J.  N.  Gourdain,  Convent 

J.  H.  Dupuy,  Edgard. 

C.  J.  Thompson,  Opelousas. 

A.  C.  Bernard, St  Martinville. 

Dr.  D.  N.  Foster,  Franklin. 
E.  B.  Lyon,  Covington. 
A.  C.  Lewis,  Amtte. 


t  Pariah  aaperintenduits. 
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Coonty. 


lAUisiANA— contd. 

Tensas 

Terrebonne 

Union 

Vermilion 

Vernon 

Washington 

Webster 

Winn 

MABYI.AND. 

Allegany 


Anne  Arundel. 
Baltimore 

Calvert. 

Caroline , 

Carroll 

Cecfl 

Charles , 

Dorchester 

Frederick 

Garrett 

Harford 

Howard , 

Kent , 

Montgomery.., 
Prince  Georges 
Queen  Annes .. 

8t.  Marys 

Somerset 

Talbot , 

Washington.... 

Wicomico , 

Worcester 

MICHIOAN. 

Alcona 

AlSr 

Allegan 

Alpena 

An^m 

Arenac 

Baraga 

Barry 

Bav 

Benzie 

Berrien  , 

Branch , 

Calhoun 

Cass , 

Charlevoix 

Chebojrgan. . . . . 
Chippewa 

Clare 

Clinton 

Crawford , 

Delta 

Dickinson 

Eaton , 

Emmet 

Genesee , 

Gladwin 


Supe-Intendent. 


T.  M.  Wade,  NeweUton. 
Jno.  M.  Foote,  Houma. 
J.  O.  Hodnett,  Farmerville. 
A.  M.  Smith,  Abbeville. 
W.  L.  Ford,XeesvlUo. 
D.  H.  Stringfleld.Frankllnton. 
T.  W.  FuUer,  Minden. 

J.  J.  MIzon,  Winnfleld. 


J.  E.  Edwards,  Cumberland. 

G.  M.  Perdew,$issistant,  Cum- 
berland. 

Samuel  Gamer,  Annapolis. 

A.  S.  Cook,  Towson. 

J.  T.  Hershner,  assistant. 

Jas.  B.  Lattimer,  Prince  Fred- 
erick. 

£.  M.  Noble,  Denton. 

G.  T.  Morelock,  Westminster. 

J.  M.  McVey,  Elkton. 

T.  M.  Carpenter,  La  Plata. 

A.  8.  Marine.  Cambridge. 
Jos.  B.  Meridlth,  as5dstant. 
J.  T.  White,  Frederick. 

S.  N.  Young,  assistant 

F.  E.  Rathbun.  Oakland. 
C.  T.  Wright,  Bel  Air. 
W.  C.  PhUlips,  Elllcott  City. 
J.  L.  Smyth,  Chestcrtown. 
Earle  B.  Wood ,  Rockville. 
F.  Sasscer,  Upi>er  Marlboro. 

B.  J.  Grimes,  Ccnterville. 
O.  W.  Joy,  Leonardtown. 
Wm.   H.    Dashiell,   Princess 

Anne. 
Nicholas  Orem,  Easton. 

W.  M.  Huyott,  Hagerstown. 
Wm.  J.  Holloway,  Salisbury. 
£.  W.  McMaster,  Pocomoke 
City. 


T.  B.  Cook,  Harrisville. 
John  W.  Taylor,  Munising. 
C.  L.  Goodrich.  Allegan. 
E.  L.  Little,  Alpena. 
C.  L.  Taisey,  Bellaire. 
Geo.  H.  Glasure,  Standish. 
8.  O.  Clinton,  Baraga. 

E.  J.  Edger.  Hastings. 
John  B.  ijsJng,  Bay  City. 
T.  H.  Fewlass,  Honor. 

G.  N.  Otwell,  St.  Joseph. 

F.  E.  Robinson,  Coldwater. 
Frank  D.  Miller,  MarshaU. 
Ruth  H.  Mosier,  Dowagiac. 
J.  H.  Milford,  East  Jordan. 
W.  L.  Coffey,  Cheboygan. 

T.  R.  Eastffl-day,  Sault  Ste. 

Marie. 
A.  H.  Aldrich,  Harrison. 
T.  H.  Townsend,  St.  Johns. 
Alveretta  Irving,  Grayling. 

Peter  R.  Legg,  Gladstone. 

Donald  O'Hara,  Iron  Moun- 
tain. 

Cynthia  A.  Green,  Charlotte. 

H.  S.  Babcock,  Harbor 
Springs. 

H.  E.  Potter,  Flhit. 

F.  £.  Armstrong,  Gladwin. 


mcmoAN— contd 

Gogebic 

Grand  Traverse. . . 

Gratiot 

HUlsdale 

Houghton 

Huron 

Tngham 

Ionia 

Iosco 

Iron 

Isabella 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo 

ITftlkftatft 

Kent, 

Keweenaw 

Lake 

Lapeer 

Leelanau 

Lenawee 

Livingston 

Luce 

Mackinac 

Macomb 

Manistee 

Marquette 

Mason 

Mecosta 

Menominee 

Midland 

Missaukee 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Montmorency 

Muskegon 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon. 

Osceola 

Oscoda 

Otsego 

Ottawa 

Presquelsle 

Roscommon 

Saginaw 

St.  Clair 

St.  Joseph 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft 

Shiawassee 

Tuscola 

VanBuren 

Washtenaw 

Wa3me 

Wexford 

MINNESOTA. 

Aitkin 

Anoka 

Becker. 

Beltrami 

Benton 

Big  Stone 

Blue  Earth 


Superintendent. 


Laiu^  Bowdezi,  Ironwood. 
Lee  Homsby,  Traverse  City. 
H.  A.  Potter,  Ithaca. 
Harry  McClave,  Hillsdale. 

William  Bath,  Houghton. 
W.  H.  Sparling,  BadAxc. 
F.  E.  Searl,  Mason. 
H.  H.  Lowrey.  Ionia. 
J.  A.  Campbell,  Whittemore. 
J.  F.  Mason,  Mansfield. 
E.  T.  Cameron,  Mt.  Pleasant. 
T.  M.  Sattler,  Jackson. 
Sheridan  Mapes,Kalama£oo. 
>tty,  Ka^      " 


Irene  L.  Getl 


Kalkaska. 


A.  M.  Freeland,  Grand 
Rapids. 

H.  S.  Winter,  Mohawk. 

E.  G.  Johnson,  Luther. 

Chas.  H.  Naylor.  Lapeer. 

Bertha  B.  CampbeU,  Traverse 
City.R.  F.  D.6. 

John  W.  Gray,  Adrian. 

Maud  Benjamin,  Fowlerville. 

Eva  E.  Buermann,  New- 
berry. 

E.  J.  Lachance,  St.  Ignace. 

O.  D.  Thompson,  Romeo. 

Josephine  A.  Reynolds,  Man- 

A.  E.  Sterne,  Ishpeming. 
C.  A.  Rinehart.  ScottvOle. 
Bert  J.  Ford,  Big  Rapids. 
Jesse  Hubbard,  Menominee. 
J.  A.  Mustard,  Midland. 
John  Q.  Zuck,  Lake  City. 

J.  J.  Kelley,  Monroe. 
E.  D.  Straight,  Stanton. 

B.  J.Watters,  Lewiston. 

Nellie  B.  Chlsholm,  Montague. 
IsabeUe  M.  Becker,  Fremont. 
A.  L.  Craft.  Pontiac. 
Emma  Hutchins,  Hart. 
Josephhie      Woods,       West 
Branch. 

A.  C.  Adair,  Rockland. 

Geo.  F.  Roxburgh,  Reed  City. 
Marguerite  L.  Perry,  Mio. 
Ray  F.  JenningSiCJavlord. 
N.  R.  Stanton,  Holland. 

M.  H.  Nester,  Rogers. 
Ellen  McCrea,  Roscommon. 

B.  S.  Teflt.  Saginaw,  W.  S. 

E.  T.  Blackney,  Port  Huron. 

F.  J.  Wheeler,  Centerville. 
W.  J.  Musselman,  Sandusky. 
W.  T.  S.  Cornell,  Manistique. 
H.  E.  Slocum,  Corunna. 
Henry  P.  Bush,  Caro. 

V.  R.  Hungerford,  Paw  Paw. 

Evan  Essery,  Ann  Arbor. 
E.  W.  Yost,  Detroit. 
W.  H.  Faunoe,  Cadillac. 


E.  H.  Hall,  Aitkin. 
Geo.  D.  Goodrich,  Anoka. 
Lulu  H.  Kohler,  Detroit. 
W.  B.  Stewart,  BemidjL 
Geo.  A.  Selke,  Sauk  Rapids. 
Anna  Swenson,  Ortonvllle. 
O.  O.  Ulvin,  Itonkato. 
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County. 


SuperiQtendeat. 


SoperlDtendent. 


iimNEsoTA— oon. 

Brown 

Carlton 

Carver 

Cass 

Chippewa 

Chisago 

Clay 

Clearwater 

Cook 

Cottonwood 

Crow  Wing 

Dakota 

Dodge 

Douglas 

Faribault 

Fillmore 

Freeborn. 

Goodhue 

Grant 

Hennepin 

Houston 

Hubbard. 

Isanti 

Itasca 

Jackson 

Kanabec 

Kandiyohi 

Kittson 

Koochiching 

Lac  qui  Parle 

Lake 

Le  Sueur 

Lincoln 

Lvon 

McLeod 

Mahnomen 

Marshall 

Martin 

Meeker 

MUleLacs 

Morrison 

Mower 

Murray 

NIcoUet 

Nobles 

Norman 

Ohnsted 

Otter  Tail 

Pennington 

Phie 

Pipestone 

Polk 

Pope 

Ramsey 

Red  Lake 

Redwood 

Renville 

Rice 

Rock 

Roseau 

St.  Louis 

Soott 

Sherburne 

Sibley 

Steams 


R.  B.  Kennedy,  New  Uhn. 

E.  J.  Colovin,  Cloguet. 

F.  L.  Williams,  Watertown. 

R.  F.  Ross,  Walker. 

Hilda  M.  Gippe,  Montevideo. 

B.  A.  Cedereren,  Lindstrom. 
Eleanor  Ruahfeldt,  Moorhead. 
J.  H.  Sommervold,  Bagley. 
Wm.  Clinch,  Grand  Marais. 
J.  J.  Koehn,  Windom. 
Irma  C.  Hartley,  Brainerd. 

C.  W.  Meyer,  Hastings. 
Alma  B.  Campbell,  Mantor- 

vUle. 
T.  A.  Erickson,  Alexandria. 
Margaret  E.  Dieri,  Blue  Earth. 
Oscar  Carlson,  Preston. 
Harold  Dahlen,  Albert  Lea. 
Carl  C.  Swain,  Red  Wing. 
R.  J.  Stromme,  Elbow  Lake. 
H.    I.   Harter,    Minneapolis 

C.  H. 
Georgina  Lommen,  Caledonia. 

D.  R.  Bradford,  Park  Rapids. 
Mrs.  M.B.  Hlzson,  Cambridge. 

Mrs.  E.  Whipple,  Grand 
Rapids. 

J.  B.  Arp.  Jackson. 

Willis  Fabrbanks,  Mora. 

W.  D.  Frederickson,  Willmar. 

Blanda  E.  Sundberg,  Hallock. 

Annie  E.  Shelland,  Interna- 
tional Falls. 

A.  J.  Klttleson,  Madison. 

Helen  C.  Barton,  Two  Har- 
bors. 

J.  A.  Meagher,  Le  Sueur 
Centre. 

J.  T.  Clawson,  Ivanhoe. 

H.  R.  Painter,  Marshall. 
Carl  Anderson,  Hutchinson. 
Henry  Harty,  Beiou. 
David  Johnson,  warren. 
C.  J.  Timms,  Fairmont. 
Kate  M.  Jones.  Litchfield. 
Guy  E wing,  Princeton. 
M.  £.  Barnes,  Little  Falls. 
Grace  B.  Sherwood.  Austin. 
Florence  Turner,  Slayton. 

M.  R.  Davis,  St.  Peter. 
L.  W.  Abbott,  Worthington. 
Marie  Lovsnes,  Ada. 
Wm.  L.  Mercer,  Rochester. 
Signe    Svends^iard,   Fergus 
Falls. 

E.  A.  Mofltue,  Thief  River 
Falls. 

Herman  C.  Otis,  Pine  City. 
Jessie  E.  Walkup,  Pipestone. 
N.  A.  Thorson,  Crookston. 

G.  C.  Torguson,  Glen  wood. 

Geo.  H.  Rell,  St.  Paul  C.  H. 
H.  F.  Anderson,  Red  Lake 

Falls. 
H.  J.  Bebermeyer,  Redwood 

Falls. 

F.  A.  Schafer,  Renville. 
J.  H.  Lewis,  Faribault. 
Edia  A.  Headley.  Luveme. 
Anna  C.  Olsen,  Roseau. 
Noah  Young,  Duluth. 

T.  J.  Nicolay,  Shakopee. 
C.A.  BaUey,ElkRiver. 

W.  M.  Carver,  Gaylord. 
W.  A.  Boerger,  St.  Cloud. 


MOfNKSOTA— con. 

Steele 

Stevens 

Swift 

Todd 

Traverse 

Wabasha 

Wadena 

Waseca 

Washington 

Watonwan. 

WUkin 

Winona 

Wright 

Yellow  Medicine.. 


Adams 

Alcorn 

Amite 

AttaS* 

Benton 

Bolivar 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Chickasaw 

Choctaw 

Claiborne 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coahoma 

Copiah 

Covington 

DeSoto 

Forrest 

Franklin 

George 

Greene 

Grenada 

Hancock 

Harrison 

Hinds 

Holmes. ». 

Issaquena 

Itawamba 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jefferson  Davis 

Jones 

Kemper 

Lafayette 

Lamar 

Lauderdale 

Lawrence 

Leake 

Lee 

Leflore 

Lincoln 

Lowndes 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Neshoba 

Newton 

Noxubee 

OkUbbeha 

Panola 

Pearl  River 

Perry 

Digiti 


C.  L.  Davis,  OwsUmna. 
Kav  S.  Roberts,  Morris. 
Lillie  £.  Thorson,  Benson. 
Victor    S.     Knutaon,    Long 

Prairie. 
W.  T.  Williams,  Wheaton. 
Harry  V.  Fick,  Lake  City. 
Minnie  L.  McCaffrey,  Wadeoa. 
H.  C.  Van  Loh,  Waseca. 

J.  F.  Larson,  StiUwater. 
W.  W.  Brown,  St.  James. 
E.  M.  Granger,  Breckenridge. 
Wm.  A.  Bu^,  Winona. 
A.  A.  Zech,  Azmandale. 
Lue  A.  Olds,  Granite  Falls. 


J.  W.  Henderson,  Natdiei. 
W.  A.  McCord,  Corinth. 

F.  H.  Butler,  liberty. 
W.  A.  Hull,  Kosciusko. 
W.  T.  Renick,  Ashland. 
A.  C.  Pearman,  Rosedale. 
J.  O.  Rich,  Pittsboro. 

C.  A.  Neal.CarroUton. 
Geo.  D.  Rfley,  Okcdona. 
Sam  C.  Ray,  Ackerman. 

T.  V.  Rush,  Port  Gibeoo. 
J.  R.  Brock,  Quitman. 
Paul  Townsend,  West  Point 
J.  M.  Brooks,  Clarksdale. 
A.  A.  McAlphi,  Haxlehunt. 
J.  T.  Calhoun,  Collins. 
R.  E.  L.  Morran,  Hernando. 
E.  J.  Cunie,  Hattiesburg. 
W.  L.  Foreman,  MeadviUe. 
W.  A.  Avera,  Luoedate. 

Joe  Walley,  Leakesville. 
V.  R.  James,  Grenada. 
John  Craft,  Bay  St.  Louis. 
J.  J.  Dawsey,  Qulfport. 
C.  S.  North,  Raymond. 
J.  M.  Kimbroo^,  Lexington. 
Geom  Robinson,  MayersviOe. 
W.  G.  Crouch,  Fulton. 
Guy  D.  Dean,  Sorantoo. 
L.  R.  Massey,  Bay  Springs. 

L.  L.  Posey,  Fayette. 
W.  W.  Lee,  Prentiss. 
L.  J.  Stringer,  LaureL 
W.  F.  Brown,  De  Kalb. 
H.  T.  Smith,  Oxford. 
A.  Q.  Broadus,  Purvis. 
John  R.  Ellis,  Meridian. 
Tom  J.  White,  Monticello. 
W.E.Marthi,  Carthage. 
E.  P.  Clayton,  Tupelo. 

J.  R.  Huehes,  Greenwood. 
Z.  C.  Ho^tees,  Brookhaven. 
S.  M.  Nash,  Columbus. 

G.  R.  Bennett,  Canton. 
Fred  Barnes,  Colimibia. 
John  P.Horton,  Holly  Springs. 
E.  E.  Cowley,  Aberdeen. 
Guy  C.  Burton,  Winona. 

H.  Y.  Graham,  Philadelphia. 
W.  W.  Coursey,  Decatur. 

Jas.  R.  Jackson,  Macoo. 
A.  E.  Green,  Starkville. 
C.  B.  Young.  Sardis. 
C.  E.  Bass.  PoplarviUe. 
W.  F.  Backstrom,  New  Ao- 
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County. 


Superintandect. 


Superintendent. 


Pike 

Pontotoo 

Prentiss 

Quitman 

Rankin 

Scott 

Sharkey 

Simpson 

SmiUi 

Sunflower 

Tallahatchie. . . 

Tate 

Tippah 

Tishomln^. . . . 
Tunica 

Union 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Webster 

«  Wilkinson 

Winston 

Yalobusha 

Yaioo 

MI8SOX7BI. 

Adair 

Andrew 

Atchison 

Audrain 

Barry 

Barton. 

Bates 

Benton 

Bollinger 

Boone 

Buchanan 

Butler 

CaWweU 

Calloway 

Camden 

Cape  Girardeau 

Carroll 

Carter 

Cass 

Cedar 

Chariton 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Cole 

Cooper 

Crawford 

Dade 

Dallas 

Daviess 

Dekalb 

Dent 

Douglas 

Dunklin* 

Franklin 

Gasconade 

Gentry 

Greene 

Grundy 

Harrison 

Henry 

Hickory 

Holt 


S.  W.  Simmons,  Magnolia. 

J.  If.  Spain,  Pontotoo. 

R.  E.  L.  Sutherland,  Boone- 

Yille. 
P.M.  Biuell. Marks. 
H.  H.  Bullock,  Brandon. 

A.  C.  Walters,  Forest. 

Jno.  S.  Joor,  sr. ,  Rolling  Fork. 

J.R.Williamson,  MendenhaU. 

W.  P.  Searcy,  Raleigh. 

C.  T.  Bookout,  Indianola. 

R.  H.  Harrison,  Charleston. 

Ira  G.  Alien,  SenatoUa. 

L.  H.  Jobe,  Ripley. 

N.  L.  Phimps,  luka. 

J.  W.  Hoiderson,  Tunica. 

W.  T.  Smith,  New  Albany. 
J.  H.  Culkin,  Vioksburg. 
S.  Archer,  sr.,  Greenvllto. 
John  A.  Ramsey,  Waynes- 
boro. 
J.  B.  Scott,  Walthall. 
John  C.  Day,  Woodville. 
E.  C.  LoYom  JLouisville. 
R.  P.  Hentx,  Water  VaDey. 
W.  W.  Lockard,  Yasoo  City. 


L.  B.  Slpi^e,  Kirksvllle. 
Leslie  M.Dobbs,  Savannah. 
Sallie  V.  Grebe,  Rook  Port. 
J.  L.  Shobe.  Mexico. 
W.  E.  Hankins,  Cassville. 
L.  £.  Brous,  Lamar. 
P.  M.  Allison,  Butler. 
Chas.  G.  Harvey.  Warsaw. 
WUbur  M.   Welker,  Marble 

HIU. 
Geo.  T.  Porter,  Columbia. 

Geo.  K.  Gilpin,  St.  Joseph. 

C.  A.  Roberson,  Poplar  Bluif. 

D.  N.  MoClintock,  Kingston. 
R.  G.  Hale,  Fulton. 

M.  E.  Johnson,  Linn  Creek. 
J.  T.  McDonald,  Jackson. 
C.  N.  Camiady,  Carrollton. 
W.  8.  Perrin,  Elsinore. 
T.  J.  Walker,  Harrisonville. 
W.  H.  Riley,  Stockton. 

C.  C.  Carlstead,  Keytesville. 
Tom  Mapes,  Ozark. 
Helen  McKee,  Kahoka. 

J.  A.  Robeson.  Liberty. 
Anna  B.  Hora,  Plattsourg. 
J.  S.  Lumpkin,  Jefferson  City. 

D.  L.  Rotngeb,  Bunceton. 
Wm.  P.  Summers,  Steelville. 
Ed.  H.  Carender,  Greenfield. 
W.  A.  Williams,  Buflato. 

I.  J.  Vqelegesang,  Gallatin. 
W.  O.  Swails,  Clarksdale. 
Jas.  W.  Millsap,  Salem. 
John  Levan,  Ava. 

E.  D.  McAnalljr^  Kennett. 
A.  F.  Borberg,  Union. 

C.  M.  Danuser.  Hermann. 
C.  H.  Allen,  Albany. 
J.  R.  Roberts,  Springfield. 
Elizabeth  Brainerd,  Trenton. 

Nellie  K,  Sutton,  Bethany. 
Uel  W.  Lemkin,  CUnton. 
S.  Z.  Odenbaugh,  Hermitage. 
Earl  A.  Rook,  Oregon. 


MIS80USI— con. 

Howard 

Howell 

Iron 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Johnson 

Knox 

Laclede 

Lafayette 

Lawrence 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Linn 

Livingston 

McDonald 

Macon 

Madison 

Maries 

Marlon 

Mercer 

MiUer 

Miaj^SSippi ...... 

Moniteau 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

New  Madrid.... 

Newton 

Nodaway 

Oregon 

Osage 

Ozark 

Pemiscot 

Perry 

Pettis 

Phelps 

Pike 

Platte 

Polk 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Ralls 

Randolph 

Ray 

Reynolds 

Ripley 

St.  Charles 

St.  Clair 

St.  Francois 

Ste.  Genevieve. . 

St  Louis 

Saline 

Schuyler 

Scotland 

Scott 

Shannon 

Shelby 

Stoddard 

Stone 

Sullivan 

Taney 

Texas 

Vernon 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Webster 

Worth 

Wright 


Levi  Markland,  Armstrong. 
W.  C.  McMillin,  West  Plains. 

B.  P.  Bumham,  fronton. 

L.  F.  Blackburn,  Independ- 
ence. 
L.  W.  Kost,  Carthage. 
R.  B.  Wilson,  HiDsboio. 

R.  H.  Boston,  Warrensburg. 
W.  E.  Cottey,  Edina. 
F.  W.  Ploger,  Lebanon, 
H.  T.  Phillips,  Lexington. 

D.  W.  Clayton,  Mount  Vernon. 
Lloyd  H.  Hicks,  Monticello. 
Zula  Thurman,  Troy. 

E.  L.  Joyce,  Brookfleld. 

J.  W.  McCormick,  Chlllioothe. 
W.  H.  Baker,  PineviUe. 

O.  L.  Cross,  Macon. 

F.  C.  Baker,  Fredericktown. 

C.  N.  Cooper,  Weldon. 
Frankie  Connell,  Hannibal. 

D.  W.  Branam,  Princeton, 
Jas.  Messersmith,  Tuscumbia. 
(Mrs.)  C.  E.  Graham,  Charles- 
ton. 

C.  J.  Ladman,  California. 
John  L.  Carter,  Paris. 
W.    F.   Hupe,  Montgomery 
City. 

Wray  Witten,  Versailles. 
L.  O.  Swan,  New  Madrid. 

E.  H.  Newcomb,  Neosho. 
W.  M.  Oakerson,  Maryville. 
H.  M.  Williams,  Alton. 

R.  H.  Bryan,  Linn. 
A.  J.  Kimball,  Gainesville. 
Chas.  G.  Ross,  Caruthersville. 
J.  O.  Roddick,  PerryviUe. 
T.  R.  Luckett,  Sedalia. 

John  A.  Mooney,  Rolla. 

W.   Nora  Mitchell,  Bowling 

Green. 
J.  F.  Sexton,  Platte  City. 
Daisy  Johnson,  Bolivar. 
L.  J.  Gladden,  Laquey. 
W.  K.  Armstrong,  Umonville. 
O.  E.  Hulse.  New  London. 
S.  B.  McCully,  Moberly. 

0.  L.  Kincald,  Richmond. 
Lula  Barton,  Centerville. 

H.  E.  Braschler,  Doniphan. 
P.  J.  McKinley,  St.  Charles. 
C.  E.  Higgins,  Osceola. 
A.  H.  Ako^,  Farmineton. 
Jos.  King,  Ste.  Genevieve. 
W.  T.  Bonder,  Clayton. 
J.  L.  Lynch,  Marsnall. 
(Mrs.)  Bello  Bunch.Lancaster. 

1.  M.  Horn,  Memphis. 
CShas.  D.  Harris,  Benton. 

Walter  Webb,  Eminence. 
Myrtle  Thielkeld,Shelbyville. 
A.  F.  Asa,  Bloomfleld. 
L.V.ThrelfaU,  Galena. 
Roxana  Jones,  Milan. 
John  W.  Bennett,  Forsyth. 
J.  O.  Payne,  Houston. 
W.  Y.  Foster.  Nevada. 

F.  W.  Kehr,  Marthasville. 
Burwell  Fox,  Potosi. 

C.  E.  Burton,  IMedmont. 
Lon  Yates,  Marshfleld. 
(Mrs.)  Cora  Early,  Grant  City. 
John  M.  Carter,  Hartville. 
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cotn^* 


Beaverhead. 

Blaine 

Broadwater. 

Carbon 

Cascade 

Chouteau... 


Custer 

Dawson 

Deer  I>od^e. 
Fergus 


Flathead 

Gallatin 

Granite 

Hill 

Jefferson 

Lewis  and  Clark... 

Lincoln 

Madison 

Meagher 


Missoula. 


Musselshell. 

Park 

Powell 

Bavalll 


Rosebud.... 

Sanders 

Silver  Bow.. 
Sweet  Grass. 

Teton 

Valley 


NEBRASKA. 


Adams 

Antelope. . . 

Banner 

Blaine 

Boone 

Box  Butte. 

Boyd 

Brown 

Buffalo 

Burt 


Butler 

Cass 

Cedar 

Chase 

Cherry . . . . 
Cheyenne . 
Clay 


Collax... 
Cuming. 
Custer.., 


Dakota... 
Dawes... 
Dawson. . 

Deuel 

Dixon.... 

Dodge 

Douglas. . 
Dundy... 
Fillmore. 
Franklin. 


Frontier. 
Furnas... 

Gage 

Garden... 
Garfield. . 
Gosper. . . 
Grant — 


^up^lntendent. 


Margaret  Ross,  Dillon. 
Avy  L.  Short,  Chinook. 
Lixde  Barker,  Townsend. 
Fannie  Torreyson,  RedLodse. 
Annie  McAnelly,  Great  Fans. 
Daisy  Blaokstone,  Fort  Ben- 
ton. 
Mary  L.  Wilson,  Miles  Qty. 
Harriet  Kelly,  Olendive. 
Echo  Templeton,  Anaconda. 
Alioe  O'Hara,  Lewistown. 

May  Trumper,  Kalispell. 
Ida  W.  Davis,  Bozeman. 
Lottie  T.  Irvine,  Philipsburg. 
Sarah  F.  McHale,  Havre. 
Elsie  E.  Halford.  Boulder. 
Lucile  Dyas,  Helena. 
F.  D.  Head,  Libby. 
PhebeWilliams,Vfrginla  Qty. 
Belle   Francisco,   White  sul- 
phur Springs. 
Pearl  T.  Marshall,  Missoula. 

Maude  GrifQn,  Roundup. 
Maud  Brown,  Livinsston. 
Olga  Johnson,  Deer  Lodge. 
Minnie  Bailey-Law,    Hamll- 

ten. 
Fay  Alderson,  Forsyth. 
Helena  Feeny,  Thompson. 
Mamie  Burt,  Butte. 
Jessie  F.  Evans,  Big  Timber. 
Nellie  R.  Brown,  Chouteau. 
Flora  Sims,  Glasgow. 


L.  R.  Willis.  Hastings. 
D.  M.  Murphy,  Neligh. 
Mrs.  M.  M.  Belian,  Harrisbuig. 
A.  L.  Shamblin,  Brewster. 
Hannah  C.  Johnson,  Albion. 
Delia  M.  Reed,  Alliance. 
Mabel  K.  Hadsell.  Butte. 
Emma  Burritt,  Ains worth. 
J.  S.  Elliott.  Kearney. 
W.  T.  Poucher,  Tel 


F.  A.  Stech,  David  City. 
Mary  E.  Foster.  Plattsmouth. 
W.  E.  Miller,  Hartington. 
Leocia  Fletcher,  Imperial. 
Cora  Thackrey .  Valentine. 
Edith  H.  Monrison,  Sidney. 
Edith  A.  Lathrop,  Clay  Cen- 
ter. 
F.  J.  Vogltance,  Schuyler. 
Emma  R.  Miller,  West  Point. 
T.  C.  Grimes,  Broken  Bow. 

Margaret  A.  Murphy,  Dakota. 
Came  L.  Munkres,  Chadron. 
L.  A.  OUnger,  Lexington. 
Vera  L.  Yockey,  Chappell. 
A.  V.  Teed,  Ponca. 
J.  M.  Matzen,  Fremont. 
W.  A.  Yoder,  Omaha. 
Loma  L.  White.  Benkelman. 
Alice  Jennett,  Geneva. 
Mrs.  Ruth  Eriman,  Bloom- 
ington. 

Ruby  P.  M.  Larson,  StockvlUe. 
C.  F.  StilweU,  Beaver  City. 
Jessie  B.  Pry  tie,  Beatrice. 
T.  C.  McKee,  Oshkosh. 
J.  L.  Jenkins,  Burwell. 
F.  W.  Montgomery,  Elwood. 
M.  L.  Wheeler,  Hyannis. 


ira&«.isKA— coiitd. 

Greeley 

Hall 

Hamilton 


Harlan 

Hayes 

Hitchcock.. 

Holt 

Hooker 

Howard 

Jeffenon... 

Johnson 

Kearney... 
Keith 


Keya  Paha.., 

KimbaU 

Knox 

Lancaster... 

Lincoln 

Logan 

Loup 

Mcpherson.. 
Madison .... 
Merrick 


MorriU. 


Nance 

Nemaha.. 
Nuckolls. 

Otoe 

Pawnee.. 


Perkins. 
Phelps.. 
Pierce... 
Platte... 


Polk 

Red  Willow.. 
Richardson.., 

Rock 

Saline 

Sarpy 

Saunders 

Scotts  Bluff. . 

Seward 

Sheridan 


Sherman 

Sioux 

Stanton 

Thayer 

Thomas 

Thurston 

Valley 

Washington.. 

Wayne , 

Webster 


Wheeler.. 
York 


BgptfliitciideEit. 


James  PeUey,  Greeley. 
Dorothea  KoUs,  Grand : 
E.  W.  Jackson,  Aurora. 


Mrs.  M.  Bragg,  Alma. 

J.  W.  Furrow,  Hayes  Center. 

Carl  L.  Anderson,  Trenton. 

Mhmie  B.  Miller,  O'NeiU. 

J.  H.  Garrett,  Mullen. 

E.  L.  Vogt,  St.  PaoL 

R.  Clement  Harrlss,  Fairbnry. 

L.  C.  Kuster,  Tecomseh. 

Edwin  Curtis,  Minden. 

Mis.  G.  Richmond,  Ogal&Ua. 

A.  Jio^b.vt ,  RprLngview. 
Cbiid«  L.  A  Men,  KLmttti!. 
Abbih  M,  N>wberTy,  Cvntet. 
W    11.  frunlner,  Lincoln. 
CLh)  Chjipi^^li.  Hixfth  Piatte. 
W    1>.  VahI,  Qnndy, 
Mit^l  HcKlmuuy.Tflf^lor. 
ClLim  Nichols, Tryim. 
N.  A.HdUMjLMadlwn. 
Mcjir^aret  UcCutcheoa ,  Ccaitxal 

<'ity,  s 

Cora  A,   Thompijon,   t^rfd;g9- 

port. 
Lucretia  Conard.  Fullerton. 
L.  Nemaha  Clarke,  Auburn. 
Elmer  L.  Seely,  Nelson. 
Chas.  Speedie,  Nebraska  City. 
Lulu    H.    Wolford,    Pawnee 


City. 

R.  h;v 


Vance,  Giant. 
Huldah  Peterson,  Hotdrege. 
Lettie  Scott,  Pierce. 
Fred  S.  Lecron,  Columbus. 

Amelia  Rasmussen,  Osceola. 
Anna  McDonnell,  McCook. 
T.  J.  OUver,  Falls  City. 


F.  Dugger,  Bassett. 
J.  Bouchal,  Wilber. 


A. 

L 

H.  A.  CoUins,  PapiUion. 
Mrs.  E.  O.  Williams,  Wahoo. 
H.  J.  Mummau,  Gering. 
W.  H.  Brokaw,  Seward. 
C.  P.  Kelley,  Rushville, 

L.  H.  Currier,  Loup  City. 
Mary  J.  Fenske,  Harrison. 
A.  L.  Bumham,  Stanton. 
A.  T.  Holtzen,  Hebron. 
Inez  Oakes,  Thedford. 
John  W.  Lang,  Pender. 
Eva  B.  Shuman,  Ord. 
John  A.  Rhoades,  Blair. 
Mrs.  Elsie  Littell,  Wavne. 
Gertrude  L.  Coon,  Red  Cloud. 

Edith  Bowler,  Bartlett. 
Alioe  Florer,  York. 

NEVADA.l 

Elko  (1st  dist.) I  G.  E.  Anderson,  Elko. 

Eureka 1 

Lander JA.  B.  Lightfoot,  Ely. 

White  Pine J 

(2d  dist.)  I 

HSSMdt:::::::::!}j«»«'  p-  ^^i>  wmnemuoca. 

(3d  dist.) 

Douglas 

Lyon 

Esmeralda... 

Ormsby 

Storey 

Washoe 

(4th  dist.) 


R.  H.  MitcheU,  Sparks. 


I  Deputy  State  superintendents. 
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Ckmnty. 


SaperlDtendent 


Superintendent. 


:;^ 


NXYADA— OOntd, 

Clark 

Llnooln 

Nye 

(5tli  dist.) 

NEW  JEB8BT. 

Atlantic 

Beisen 

Btmington 

Camden 

Cape  May 

Cumberland 

Essex 

Gloucester 

Hudson 

Hunterdon 

Mercer 

Middlesex 

Monmouth 

Morris 

TOcean 

Passaic 

Salem 

Somerset 

Sussex 

Union 

Warren 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Bemamio 

Chayes 

Colfax 

Curry 

Dona  Ana 

Eddy 

Grant 

Guadalupe 

Lincoln 

Luna 

Mora 

McKinley 

Otero 

Quay 

Rio  Arriba 

Roosevelt 

Sandoval 

San  Juan 

San  Miguel 

Santa  Fe 

Sierra 

Socorro 

Taos 

Torrance 

Union 

Valencia 

NEW  TORK.l 

Albany 

Allegany 

Broome 


J.  O.  McKay,  Las  Vegas. 


H.  M.  Cressman,  Egg  Harbor 
aty. 

B.  C.  Wooster,  Hackensaok. 
H.  A.  Stees,  Beverly. 

C.  S.  Albertson,  Magnolia. 
Aaron  W.  Hand,  Cape  May. 
J.  N.  Olaspell.  Bridgeton. 
L.  H.  Garris,  Newark. 

D.  T.  Steelman,  Glassboro. 
M.  H.  Kinsley,  Jersey  aty. 
J.  S.  Hoffman,  Flemington. 

J.  M.  Arnold,  Princeton. 
H.  B.  Willis,  New  Brunswick. 
John  Enrigbt,  Freehold. 
J.  H.  Huliart,  Morristown. 
C.  A.  Morris,  Toms  River. 

E.  W.  Garrison,  Paterson. 
Oscar  O.  Barr.  Salem. 
Henrv  C.  Krebs.  Plainfleld. 
Ralpn  Decker,  Sussex. 

J.  J.  SaviU,  Elizabeth. 

F.  T.  Atwood,  Belvidere. 


Atanasio  Montoya,  Albu- 
querque. 

C.  C.  HiU,  RoswelL 

Mrs.  Josie  Lockard.  Raton. 

L.  C.  Mersfelder,  Clovis. 

Fnmk  M.  Hayner,  Las  Cruccs. 

A.  E.  BaUey,  Carlsbad. 

Miss  I.  L.  Eckles,  SUver  aty. 

J.  V.  Gallegos,  Santa  Rosa. 

Mrs.  Wallace  L.  Gumm,  Car- 
rizozo. 

Miss  G.  G.  Goebel,  Deming. 

Manuel  Madrid,  Mora. 
E.  M.  Sanjule,  Gallup. 
R.  S.  Tipton,  Alamogordo. 

E.  Pack,  Tucumcari. 
David  Martinez,  Velarde. 
Mrs.  S.  F.  Culberson,  Portales. 
Bonifado  Montoya,  Bernalillo. 
J.  L.  G.  Swinney,  Aztec. 

M.  F.  Dosmarais,  Las  Vegas. 
J.  V.  Conway,  Santa  Fe. 

F.  I.  Given,  Hillsboro. 
Benjamin  Sanchez,  Socorro. 
Jose  Montaner,  Taos. 
Charles  L.  BurL  Motmtainair. 
H.  H.  Errett,  Clayton. 
Saturnine  Baca,  Belen. 


Newton  Sweet,  Ravena. 
W.  J.  Haverly,  West  Berne. 
Walter  S.  Clark,  West  Albany, 

R.  F.  D. 
G.  W.  D'Autremont,  Hume. 
John  D.  Jones,  Cuba. 
E.  D.  Walters,  Bolivar. 
Charles  D.  Hill.  Angelica. 
Willet  L.  Ward,  WellsvUle. 
Kasson  E.  Beilby,  Deposit. 
J.  £.  Hmlburt,  Windsor. 


NEW  TOBK— OOntd 

Broome 

Cattaraugus 

Cayuga 


Chaatanqua.... 

Chemung 

Chenango 

Clinton , 

Coltunbia , 


Cortland.. 
Delaware. 


Dutchess.. 


Erie... 


Essex. 


Franklin.. 

Pulton 

Genessee.. 
Greene 

Hamilton. 
Herkimer. 


Jefferson. 


i  District  superintendents. 


Mabel  L.  Watrous,  Endicott. 
Erwin  B.  Whitney,  Whitney 

Point. 
So.  C.  Hayden,  Franklhivllle. 
OObert  A.  Farwell,  Hinsdale. 
A.  H.  Mathewson,  W.  VaUey. 
G.  E.  WaUer,  LitUe  Valley. 
E.  A.  Stratton.  Randolph. 
H.  S.  R.  Murphy,  Cato. 
Olin  W.  Wood,  Auburn. 
Anna  M.  Keat  (Mrs.),  Union 

Springs. 
G.  B.  Springer,  Genoa. 
Henry   Greenfield,   Moravia, 

R.  P.  D.  13. 
J.  N.  Palmer,  Fredonla. 
James  R.  Flai^  Frewsburg. 
J.  M.  Barker,  Niobe. 
Pratt  E.  Marshall,  Sherman. 
L.  Waldo  Swain.  Westfield. 
J.  S.  Wright,  Falconer. 
Walter  C.  King,  Horseheads. 
Martha  M.  Cox,  Elmira. 
Ellen  E.  Baldwin,  Lincklaen. 
Albert  C.  Bowers,  Sherburne. 
J.  S.  Childs,  Oxford. 
Jane  I.  Schenck.  Greene. 
Mary  L.  Isbell,  Norwich. 
CUver  A.  Woloott,  Keeseville. 
Ernest  B.  Sargent,  Ellenburg. 
GraceM.  Decker,Rouses  Point. 
S.  B.  Smith,  East  Chatham. 
W.  L.  MiUias,  Valatie. 
E.  A.  Smith.  Blue  Stores. 
C.  W.  Ellis,  jr.,  McGraw. 
Ada  M.  Shuler  (Mrs.)  JdoGraw. 
Alice  B.  Greene,  Willet. 
Lilian  M.  Reichard,  Mason- 

viUe. 
Z.  Le  R.  Myers,  DownsviUe. 

E.  O.  Harkness,  Delhi. 

L.  R.  Long,  MargaretvUle. 

M.  G.  Nelson,  Franklin. 

A.  T.  Hamilton,  North    Har- 

persfleld. 
Frank  L.  Haight,  FishkiU. 

F.  E.  Benedict,  La  Grange- 
ville. 

Clara  E.  Drum,  Clinton  Cor- 

ners. 
W.  R.  Tremper,  Rhinebeck. 
C.  A.  Heist,  Clarence. 
H.  A.  Dann,  Lancaster. 
W.  E.  Pierce,  East  Aurora, 

E.  D.  Ormsby,  North  Collins. 
W.  E.  Bensley,  Sprlngville. 
C.  J.  Mousaw,  Scnroon  Lake. 
Gertrude  M.  Spear,  Westport. 
Mattie  J.  Prime,  Upper  Jay. 
Eugene  L.  Moe,  Burke. 

G.  La  Graff,  Tupper  Lake. 

F.  H.  Wilcox,  North  Bangor. 
Gertrude  E.  Hyde,  Moira. 
Fred  A.  Stryker,  Stratford. 
C.  E.  Van  Buren,  Broadalbin. 
E.  M.  McCullough,  Batavia. 
T.  A.  Clement,  South  Byron. 
R.  N.  Saunders,  Athens. 

R.  M.  MacNaught,  Windham. 

Walter  J.  Decker,  Hunter. 

C.  B.  Hanley,  Wells. 

A.  J.  Rose,  West  Winfleld. 

Silas  C.  Kimm,  Dolgeville. 

C.  B.  Keller,  Little  Falls. 

J.  C.  Spall,  Cold  Brook. 

C.  M.  Fierce,  Adams. 

W.  J.  Llnnell,  BrowTivi!!p. 

T.  B.  Stocl,  Capo  \  iuccut. 
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CoQoty. 


Superintendent. 


Superintendent. 


»BW  TQBK— COD. 

Jefferson 


Lewis., 


Livingston. 
Madison... 


Monroe 

Montgomery 

Nassau 

Niagara 

Oneida 


Ontmdaga.. 

Ontario 

Orange 

Orleans 


Oswego. 


Otsego. 


Putnam . . . 
Rensselaer. 


Rockland 

St.  Lawrence. 


R.W.  Bowman,  Sacketts  Har- 
bor. 

D.  D.  T.  Marshall,  Redwood. 
Clair  B.  Bums,  Evans  Mills. 

Ursula  T.  Marilley,  Croghan. 

F.  Reid  Spaulding,  Copenha- 
gen. 

Ruth  M.  Johnston,  Port  Ley- 
den. 

A.  W.  Tralnor,  West  Leyden. 

John  P.  Magee.  Oroveland. 

Jay  F.  Smith,  Dansvllle,  R.  F. 
D.  L 

H.  F.  CoUister,  Dalton. 

Irving  S.  Sears,  Hamilton. 

E.  A.  Fuller,  DeRuyter. 

H.  0.  W.  Kingsbury,  Morrls- 

ville. 
Daniel  Keating,  Oneida. 
W.  W.  Rayfldd,  Webster. 
M.B.Furman,  East  Rochester. 
Fred  W.  Hill,  Spencerport. 
John  C.  Malloch,  ChurchvlUe. 
N.  Berton  Alter.  RandaU. 
Lela  a.  Dodce  (Mrs.),  Fonda. 
James  S.  Cooley,  Mineola. 
W.  C.  Mepham,  Merrick. 
T.  O.  Cramer,  Oasport. 
Orrin  A«  Kolb,  Lockport,  R. 

F.  D.  fi. 
W.  D.  Wisner,  Ransomville. 
Ray  P.  Snyder,  New  York 

Mills. 
Harry  C.  Buck,  ClayviUe. 
W.  J.  Lewis,  Westmoreland. 

F.  E.  Mathewson,  Verona. 
Westemville, 


Pauline  L.  Scott|61ossvale. 

Daniel  M.  Blue,  Holland  Pat- 
ent. 

R.  B.  Searle,  East  Onondaga. 

O.  T.  Futtle,  Jamesville. 

E.  E.  McDowell,  Memphis. 

Manford  D.  Qreen,  Livernool. 

Florence  E.  S.  Knapp  (Mrs.), 
CamiUus. 

Leon  J.  Cook,  E.  Bloomfield. 

W.  A.  Ingalls,  Phelps. 

E.  O.  Soper,  Seneca  Castle. 
Harrle  P.  Weatherlow,Naple8. 
Theron  L.  McKnight,  Central 

Valley. 

O.  Eichenberg,  Monroe. 

S.  A.  Cortright,  Mlddletown. 

Luella  P.  Hoyer,  Medina,  R. 
F.  D. 

Cora  V.  Luttenton,  Albion. 

H.  F.  S.  Salisbury  (Mrs.),  Al- 
bion, R.  F.  D.  1. 

Mildred  O.  Pratt,  Laoona. 

J.  M.  Bonner,  Richland. 

Queenia  R.  Tooley,  Fulton, 
R.F.D.4. 

Charles  I.  Kingsbury,  Mexico. 

W.  S.  Gardner,  Fulton. 

Harrison  Cossaart,  Cherry  Val- 
ley. 

Menzo  BurUngame.Worcester. 

J.  B.  McManus.  Cooperstown. 

May  Firman,  Oneonta. 

M.  R.  Porter,  Morris. 

Floyd  R.  Thayer,  Edmeston. 

J.  H.  Brooks,  Garrison. 

C.  B.  Clark  (Mfb.),  Troy. 

C.  H.  Maher,  Berlin. 

G.W.Patter8on,jr.,Rensselaer. 

Ira  H.  Lawton,Nyack. 

W.  T.  Clark,  Hailesboro. 

F.  H.  Wallace,  Morristown. 
Carlos  S.  Blood,  Heuvelton. 


NEW  TOEK-OOn. 

St.  Lawrence 


Saratoga. 


Schenectady. 
Schoharie 


Schuyler. 
Seneca... 
Steuben.. 


Suffolk.. 


SulUvan. 


Tioga 

Tompkins 


Ulster. 


Wairen. 


Washington.. 


Wayne- 


Westchester. 

Wyoming 

Yates 


NOBTH  CABOmrA. 

Alamance 

Alexander 

Alleghany 

Anson 

Ashe 

Avery 

Beaufort 


Percy  S.  Ault,  Waddlngton. 

Roee  M.  Libby,  ColUm. 

W.  8-  Henrick,  Colton. 

M.  A.  Hallah^  Brasher  FalK 

A.  J.  Fields,  Winthrop. 

A.  A.  Lavery,  Elnora. 

Lou  Messlnger,  Ballston  Spa. 

E.  E.  Hinman,  Sohuylerville. 
Ida  M.  Smith,  Saratoga  Spgs. 
James  Wingate.  Princetovn. 
Leslie  A.  Tompkins,  Jefferson. 
W.  E.  Van  Wormer,  Middle- 

burg.  1 

R.  W.  Eldredge.  Sharon  Sp^' 
Alberta  Spaulding.  Burdett 
Jane  M.  Haiing,  Watkins. 
Alice  L.  Owen.  Lodi. 
Charles  B.  Earl,  Waterloo. 
Levi  R.  Tubbs,  Coming. 
Winfred  Morrow,  Bath. 
G.  H.  Gulnnip,  Addison. 

F.  C.  Wilcox,  (ireenwood. 

H.  M.  Brush,  Arkport.  , 

Guyon  J.  Carter,  Avoca. 

J.  G.  McConnen,  Prattsbmg. 

C.  H.  Howell,  Riverhead. 

J.  Henry  Young,  Central  IsUp. 

Leonard  J.  Smith,  Smithtown 
Branch. 

F.  J.  Lewis,  BarryviUe. 

ChariM  S.  Hick,  UTingstao 
Manor,  R.  F.  D. 

Emma  C.  Chase  (Mrs.),  Liv- 
ingston Manor. 

A.  E.  Belden,  Newark  Valley. 

M.  D.  Goodrich,  Tioga  Center. 

H.  T.  Whlttemore,  NichofaL 

F.  A.  Beardsley,  Trumans- 
burg,  R.  F.  D.  33. 

Hattie  K.  Buck,  North  Lao- 

Johnb.  Billow. Ithaca. 
Emily  6   Bumett»  KJnprton, 

Sta.R. 
J.  U.  Gillette,  Port  Ewen. 
J.  M.  Schoonmaker.  Accord. 
W.  J.  Andrews,  Ollverea. 
F.  F.  Gunn,  Glens  Falls. 
J.  R.  Stickney,  Bolton  Land- 
Rose' Minnick  (Mrs.),  Qyam 

Falls. 
Amelia  Blasdell,  Fort  Ann.  • 
Myra  L.  Ingalsbe,  Hartford. 
Mary  A.  Potter,  Greenwji^ 

r:f.  D.4. 

F.  H.  Rich,  Shushan,  R.F.D. 
Helen    C.    Andrews    (Mrs.), 

Lyons. 
IdaFJ.  Cosad  (MnO,  Wokwtt. 
A.  H.  McMurray,  Walworth. 
R.  O.  Brundiee^  Ontario. 
S.  J.  Preston,  Mamaroneck. 
C.  H.  Cheney,  White  Plains. 

G.  H.  Covey,  Katonah. 

R.  D.  Knapp,  White  Plains. 
John  T.  McGurren,  BIIbb. 
E.  D.  Jones,  Wyoming. 
G.  H.  Stratton.  Castile. 
J.  F.  Bulfock,  Penn  Yan. 
E.  P.  Corbit,  Rushvllle. 


J.  B.  Robertson,  Graham. 
A.  F.  Sharpe,  Stony  Point 
Wm.  F.  Jotnes,  Stratford. 
J.  C.  Crawford,  Wadesboro. 
C.  M.  Dickson,  Grassy. 
W.  M.  Fraucum,  Elk  Tvk. 
W.  L.  Vaufi^ian,  Washingtoo. 
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Coanty. 


Snperlntendent. 


Sui>erii)tendent. 


irOBTH  CABOLDrA 

oontiiiiied. 

Bertie 

Bladen 

Bmnswiok 

Bonoombe 

Burke 

Caberms 

CaldweU 

Camden 

Carteret 

Caswell 

Catawba 

Chatham 

Cherokee 

Chowan 

Clay 

Cleyeland 

Colmnbus 

Craven 

Cumberland 

Cunrituck 

Dare 

Davidson 

Davie 

Doplln 

Durham 

Edgecombe 

Forsyth 

Franklin 

Qaston 

Gates 

Graham 

Granville 

Greene 

OniMbrd 

Halitox 

Harnett 

Haywood 

Henderson 

Hertford 

Hoke 

Hyde 

IredeU 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Jones 

Lee 

Lenoir 

Lincoln 

Macon 

Madison 

Martin 

McDowell 

Mecklenburg 

Mitchell 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Nash 

New  Hanover 

Northampton 

Onslow 

Orange 

Pamlico 

Pasquotank 

Pender 

Perquimans 

Person 

Pitt 

Polk 

Randolph 

Richmond 

Robeson 


R.  W.  Askew,  Windsor. 
W.  L  Shaw,Ivanhoe.R.F.D.2. 
M.  C.  Guthrie,  Southport. 

A.  C.  Reynolds,  AsheviUe. 
T.  L.  Sigmon,  Connelly. 
C.  B.  Borger,  Concord. 
Y.  D.  Moore,  Lenoir. 
C.  H.  Spencer,  South  Mills. 
L.  B.  Ennett,  Cedar  Point. 
O.  A.  Anderson,  Yanceyville. 
George  E.  Long,  Hickory. 
R.  P.  Johnson,  Pittsboro. 

A.  L.  Martin,  Murphy. 

J.  O.  Alderman,  Edenton. 
T.  C.  Scroggs,  Brasstown. 
J.  Y.  Irvin,  Shelby. 
F.  T.  Wooten,  Chadboum. 
S.  M.  Brinson.  New  Bern. 

B.  T.  McBryde,  Fayetteville. 
J.  M.  Newborn,  Jarvisburg. 
A.  W.  Price,  Manteo. 

P.  S.  Vann.  Lexington. 

E.  P.  Bradley,  Mocksville. 

M.  H.  Wooten,  Magnolia. 

C.  W.  Massey,  Durham. 
W.  H.  Pittman,  Tarboro. 
W.  B.  Speas,  Winston-Salem. 
R.  B.  white.  Franklinton. 

F.  P.  Hall,  Belmont. 
T.  W.  Costen,  Gates. 

T.  A.  Carpenter,  Cheoah. 

J.  F.  Webb,  Oxford. 

J.  E.  Debnam,  Snow  Hill. 

Tho6.  R.  Foust,  Greensboro. 
A.  S.  Harrison,  Enfield. 
J.  D.  Ezsell.  Dunn. 
R.  A.  Sentell,  Waynesville. 
W.  S.  Shitle,  HendersonviUe. 
T.  E.  Browne,  Ahoskie. 
J.  A.  MoGoogan,  Raeford. 
8.  J.  Beckwith,  Lake  Landing. 
L.  O.  White,  StatesvUle. 
David  H.  Brown,  Webster. 

L.  T.  Royall.  Smithfleld. 
John  R.  Barker,  Trenton. 
R.  W.  Allen,  Sanford. 
Joseph  Kinsey,  Kinston. 

G.  T.  Heafner,  Crouse. 
M.  D.  Billings,  Franklin. 
M.  C.  Buckner,  Mars  Hill. 
R.  J.  Peele,  Wllliamston. 

D.  F.  Giles,  Marion. 

R.  J.  Cochran,  Charlotte. 

D.  W  Greene,  Wing. 

W.  A.  Cochran,  Troy. 

John  A.  McLeod,  Carthage. 

8.  F.  Austin,  Nashville. 

W.  Catlett,  WiUnington. 

P.  J.  Long,  Jackson. 

W.  M.  Thompson.  Rlchlands. 

8.  P.  Lockhart,  HUlsboro. 

H.  L.  Gibbs,  Oriental. 

W.  M.  Hlnton,  Elizabeth  City. 

T.  T.  Murphy,  Atkinson. 
W.  G.  Gaither,  Hertford. 
G.  F.  Holloway,  Roxboro. 
W.  H.  Ragsdale,  Greenville. 
J.  R.  Foster,  Mill  Spring. 
8.  T.  Lassiter,  Asheboro. 
W.  R.Coppedge,  Roddngham. 
J.  R.  Poofe,  Lumberton. 


HOBTH  CABOUNA- 

continued. 

Rockingham 

Rowan 

Rutherford 

Sampson 

Scotland 

Stanly 

Stokes 

Surry 

Swain 

Transylvania 

TyrreU 

Union 

Vance 

Wake 

Warren 

Washington 

Watauga 

Wayne 

Wiflces 

Wilson 

Yadkin 

Yanoey 

NOBTH  DAKOTA. 

Adams 

Barnes 

Benson 

Billings 

Bottineau 

Bowman 

Burke 

Burleigh 

Cass 

Cavalier 

Dickey 

Divide 

Dunn 

Eddy 

Emmons 

Foster 

Grand  Forks 

Hett] 
Kidder 

Lamoure. 

Logan 

McUenry. 
Mcintosh. 
MoKenzie 
McLean.. 

Mercer 

Morton... 
Mountrail 
Nelson 

Oliver 

Pembina. 

Pierce 

Ramsey.. 
Ransom.. 
Renville.. 
Rtehland. 
Rolette... 
Sargent... 
Sheridan. 

Stark 

Steele 


L.  N.  Htokerson,  Reidsville. 
R.  G.  Kiser,  Salisbury. 

B.  H.  Bridces,  Rutherfordton. 
L.  L.  Matthews,  Clinton. 
G.  H.  Russell,  Laurinburg. 
E.  F.  Eddins,  Palmerville. 
J.  T.  Smith,  Danbury. 
W.  M.  Cundliff,  SUoam. 
J.  M.  Smiley,  Bryson  City. 
T.  C.  Henderson,  Quebec. 
J.  L.  Spruill,  Columbia. 
R.  N.  Nisbet,  Monroe. 

J.  C.  Kittrell,  Henderson. 
Z.  V.  Judd,  Raleigh. 
H.  F.  Jones,  Warrenton. 
John  W.  Darden,  Plymouth. 

B.  B.  Dougherty,  Boone. 
E.  T.  Atkinson,  Ooldsboro. 

C.  C.  Wright,  Hunting  Creek. 
E.  J.  Barnes,  Wilson. 

W.  D.  Martin,  East  Bend. 
G.  P.  Deyton,  Toeoane. 


Miss  Rose  C.  Wagner,  Het- 
tinger. 

Miss  M.  J.  Nielsen,  VaUey 
City. 

Miss  E.  D.  Hoadley,  Minne- 
waukan. 

J.  A.  Kitchen,  Sentinel  Butte. 

H.  E.  Layne,  Bottineau. 

H.  O.  Saxvik,  Bowman. 

C.  H.  Hecht,  Bowbells. 

C.  L.  Vigness,  Bismarck. 

J.  W.  Riley,  Fargo. 

Miss  H.  J.  Sullivan,  Langdon. 

Mrs.  G.  M.  Lovell,  EUendale. 

Miss  Emma  Cudhie,  Crosby. 

C.  L.  Melby.  Manning. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Roach,  New  Rock- 
ford. 

H.  M.  Hanson,  Linton. 

Miss  Mary  J.  Cain,  Carrtngton. 

Miss  H.  J.  Prindevnie,  Grand 
Forks. 

T.  A.  Kampen,  Cooperstown. 

Miss  J.  K.  Steake,  Molt. 

Miss  Lydia  Hinman,  Steele. 

Miss    L.    B.    Sanderson, 

La  Moure. 
TTerbert  Brown,  Napoleon. 
Dalton  McDonald,  Towner. 
E.  T.  Clyde,  Ashley. 
Miss  N.  C.  Byrnes,  Alexander. 
John  L.  Brekken,  Washburn. 

E.  R.  Thomas,  Stanton. 
W.  F.  Lorin,  Mandan. 
Miss  R.  Duffy,  Stanley. 
John  A.  Swenson,  Lakota. 

Mrs.  Tva  O.  Jenness,  Hensler. 
Mrs.  I.  A.  Burley,  Pembina. 
Miss  Thea  Picard,  Rugby. 
John  A.  Haig,  Devils  Lake. 
W.  G.  Crocker,  Lisbon. 
Miss  M.  Sheridan,  Mohall. 

F.  R.  Barnes,  Wahpeton. 
E.  M.  Sherry,  Rolla. 
Henry  Ulve,  Forman. 

C.  F.  Eberly,  McClusky. 

Miss  Mary  Nolan,  Dteklnson. 
Geo.  F.  Newton,  Sherbrooke. 
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County. 


NOKTH  DAKOTA— 

oontinued. 


Stutsman. 


Towner. 
Trafll... 


Walsh.. 


Snperlntcsident 


Miss  H.  £.  McOinnis,  James- 
town. 

Miss  If.  Sorenson.  Cando. 

Hiss  O.  Wambbeim,  Hills- 
boro. 

Edward  Bilckson,  Orafton. 


Ward I  E.  O.  Warren,  MInot 

Wells 

Williams 


OKLAHOMA. 


Adair.. 
Allalfa. 


Atoka 

Beaver 

Beckham. 

Blaine 

Bryan 

Caddo 

Canadian.. 
Carter 


Cherokee. . . 
Choctaw... 
Cimarron... 
Cleveland.. 

Coal 

Comanche.. 

Crate 

Creek 

Custer 

Delaware... 


Dewey 

EUis 

Garfield 

Qarvin 


Grady.... 
Grant.... 

Greer 

Harmon., 
Harper... 
HaskeU.. 


Hughes 

Jackson 

Jefferson... 
Johnston. . . 

Kay 

Kingfisher. 

Kiowa 

Latimer 

Le  Flore... 
Lincoln 


Logan 

Love 

McClain.... 
McCurtain. 
Mcintosh.. 

Major 

Marshall... 

Mayes 

Murray 

Muskogee.. 


Noble 

Nowata 

Okfuskee.... 
Oklahoma... 
Okmulgee... 

Osage 

Ottawa 

Pawnee 

Payne 

Pittsburg... 


Miss  M.  T.  Regan,  Fessenden. 
Mrs.  M.  P.  Tatem,  WilUston. 


J.  B.  Johnson.  Btilwell. 
J.  W.  HJgginiwtham,  Chero- 
kee. 
T.  S.  Norwood,  Atoka. 
John  E.  Swaim,  Beaver. 
Miss  M.  Barrett,  Sayre. 
Miss  D.  M.  Pratt,  WaU 
C.  L.  Neeley.  Durant. 
Miss  N.  Daniels,  Anadarko. 
Miss  Irma  South,  El  Reno. 
Fred  E.  Tucker,  Ardmore. 

A.  K.  Ralston,  Tahlequah. 
J.  T.  Reed,  Hugo. 

Walter  Kennedy,  Boise  City. 

B.  R.  McDonald,  Norman. 
M.  H.  Caywood,  Coalgate. 
J.  A.  Johnson.  Lawton. 
H.  W.  C.  Shelton,  Vinita. 
Jesse  Burgess,  Sapulpa. 
Mrs.  N.  A.  Snider.  Arapaha 
J.  Orover  Scales,  Grove. 

E.  B.  Reay.  Taloga. 
J.  A.  McLam,  Amett. 
George  Rainey,  Enid. 
Miss     P.     Bradfleld,     Pauls 

VaUey. 
G.  F.  Newell,  Chickasha. 
Chas.  M.  Jacobson,  Medford. 
Geo.  W.  Sims,  Mangum. 
O.  P.  Morton.  Hollis. 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Criswell,  Buffalo. 
M.  L.  Cotton,  Stigler. 

H.  S.  Mathis,  Holdenville. 
J.  M.  Dale.  Altus. 
L.  L.  Wade,  Ryan. 
Miss  L.  Daniel,  Tishominga 
E.  A.  Duke,  Newkirk. 
Geo.  E.  Moore,  Kingfisher. 
Miss  A.  E.  Lane,  Hobart 
A.  A.  O'Malley,  Wflburton. 
A.  H.  Crouthamel,  Poteau. 
P.  G.  Rawdon,  Chandler. 

Neil  Humphrey,  Guthrie. 
T.  D.  Felts,  Marietta. 
A.  J.  French,  Purcell. 
P.  K.  Faison,  Idabell. 
Chessie  Mcintosh,  Eufala. 
Chas.  A.  Wright,  Fairview. 
Wesley  Fox,  MadUl. 
Miss  C.  Archer,  Pryor. 
E.  L.  Newman,  Sulphur. 
Ewing  N.  CoUette,  Muskogee. 

C.  G.  Vannest,  Perry. 
Miss  J.  Mason,  Nowata. 
J.  D.  Nelson,  Okemah. 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Love,  Oklahoma. 

E.  B.  Shotwell,  Okmulgee. 
W.  E.  Gill,  Pawhuska. 

J.  T.  Davis.  Miami 
Jno.  Stroonider,  Pawnee. 

F.  D.  Hamden,  Stillwater. 
L.  E.  Christian,  MoAlester. 


OKLAHOMA— COOtd. 


Pontotoc 

Pottawatomie.. 

I  Pu 


flupciintendwit. 


T.  F.  Pierae,  Ada. 
C.  RobiKm,  Tecumseh. 

W.  C.  Payne,  Antlers. 

Roger  MUls <  T.  C.  Moore,  Cheyenne. 


Rogers 

Seminole. 

Sequoyah 

Stephens. 

Swanson. 

Texas.... 

TlUman.. 


Tulsa 

Wagoner 

Washington.. 


Washita.... 

Woods 

Woodward. 


B.  H.  Hester,  Claremore. 
Dow  Dunaway,  Wewoka. 
Fred  Mershon,  Sallisaw. 
G.  A.  Witt,  Duncan. 
Joseph  Beasley,  Snyder. 
Miss  N.  B.  Lynch,  Qurmon. 
A.  A.  Rogers,  Frederick. 

Wm.  Sattgast,  Tulsa. 
Chas.  Comstock,  Wagoner. 
U^  A.  P.  M<tfgan,  Bartte- 

viUe. 
T.  H.  Hubbard,  CordeU. 
F.  O.  Hays,  Alva. 
W.  L.  Pittinan,  Woodward. 


Baker J.  F.  Smith,  Baker  City. 

Benton H.  L.  Mack,  Corvallis. 

Clackamas T.  J.  Gary,  Oregon  City. 

Ckktsop Emma  C.  Warren,  Astoria, 

Cohunbia J.  H.  Collins.  St.  Helens. 

Coos '  W.  H.  Bunch,  CoquiDe. 

Crook R.  A.  Ford.  Prineville- 

Curry i  W.  S.  Gnerin,  Langlois. 

Douglas T.  Chancy,  Roseburg. 

GiUiam J.  C.  Sturgill,  Condon. 

Grant ■  W.W.Austen,  HamUton. 

Harney i  L.  M.  Hamilton,  Bums. 

Hood  River CD. Thompson, Hood  River. 

Jackson i  J.  Percy  Wells,  Jacksonville. 

Josephine L.  Savage,  Grants  Pass. 

Klamath.  .  -  ^  - 

Lake 

Lane 

Lincoln 

Linn 


Malheur 

Marion 

Morrow 

Multnomah. 

Polk 

Sherman 

Tillamook... 
Umatilla.... 

Union 

WaUowa.... 


Wasco 

Washington.. 

Wheeler 

Yamhill 


PENNSTLVANU. 


Adams 

Allegheny.. 
Armstrong. 

Beaver 

Bedford 

Berks 

Blair 

Bradford. . . 

Bucks 

Butler 


Cambria 

Cameron 

Carbon 

Center 

Chester 

Clarion 

Cleaifield 


J.  G.  Swan,  Klamath  Falls. 
J.  Q.  Wimts,  Lakeview. 
H.  C.  Baughman,  Eugene. 
R.  P.  Goin,  Toledo. 
W.  L.  Jackson,  Albany. 

B.L.Milligan,  Ontario. 
W.  M.  Smith,  Salem. 
8.  B.  Notson,  Heppner. 
R.  F.  Robinson,  Portland. 
H.  C.  Seymour,  Dallas. 
W.  C.  Bryant,  Moro. 
W.  S.  Buel,  Tillamook. 
F.  K.  Welles,  Pendleton. 
E.  E.  Bragg,  La  Grande. 
J.  C.  Conley,  Enterprise. 

Justus  T.  Neff,  The  DaDes. 
M.  C.  Case,  Hillsboro. 
H.  J.  Simmons,  Fossil. 
S.  S.  Duncan,  McMinnviUe. 


H.  Milton  Roth,  Gettysburg. 
Saml.  Hamilton,  Wilkinsboig. 
W.  A.  Patton,  KIttanning. 
David  C.  Locke,  Monaca. 
V.  E.  P.  Barkman,  Bedford. 

E.  M.  Rapp,  Reading. 
T.  S.  Davis,  Altoona. 

H.  8.  Putnam,  Towanda. 
J.  H.  Hofbnan,  Doylestown. 

F.  A.  MoChmg,  Butler. 

M.  8.  Bens,  Ebensburg. 

C.  E.  Plasterer,  Emporium. 
J.  J.  Bevan,  Mauch  Chunk. 

D.  O.  Btters,  SUte  College. 

G.  W.  Moore,  Ercildoun. 
N.  B.  Heeter,  Clarion. 
Wm.  B.  Tobias,  Clearfleld. 
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County. 


Sui>erintendent. 


Superintendent. 


FBNNSYLVAHfA— 

Wf--    continued. 


Clinton. . . 
Columbia. 
Cc^wlbrd.. 


Cumberland. 

Dauphin 

Delaware.... 

Elk 

Erie 

Fayette 

Forest 

Franklin 

Fulton 


Orcene. 


Huntingdon..., 

Indiana 

Jefferson 

Juniata 

Lackawanna... 

Lancaster , 

Lawrence 

Lebanon 

Lehigh 

Luseme , 


Lycoming.. 
McKean.... 


Mercer. 

Mifflin 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Montour 

Northampton 

Northumberland. . 
Perry 


Pike 

Potter 

BchuylkiU 

Bnyder 

Somerset 

Sullivan 

Susquehanna 

UnJbn 


Venango. 


Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Westmoreland. 

Wyoming 

YorkTr: 


SOX7TH  CABOLDTA. 

Abbeville 

Aiken 

Anderson 

Bambcre 

Barnwell 

Beaufort 

Berkeley 


Calhoun.... 
Charleston. 
Cherokee... 


Chester 

Chesterfield 

Clarendon 

Colleton 

Darlington 

Dillon 

Dorchester 

Edge&eld 


I.  N.  McCloskey,  Lock  Haven. 
Wm.  W.  Evans,  Bloomsburg. 
P.  D.  Blair,  Meadville. 

J.  Kelso  Qreen,  Carlisle. 

H.  V.  B.  Oarver.  Middletown. 

A.  O.  C.  Smith,  Media. 

J.  W.  Sweeney,  St.  Marys. 
I.  H.  Russell,  North  East. 
C.  O.  Lewell3ni.  Brownsville. 
J.  O.  Carson,  Tionesta. 
L.  E.  Smith,  Chambersburg. 

B.  C.  Lamberson,  McConnells- 
burg. 

H.  D.  Freeland,  Waynesburg. 

J.  G.  Dell,  HunUngdon. 
J.  F.  Chapman,  Indiana. 
L.  Mayne  Jones,  Drookville. 
Josiah  H.  Deen,  Academia. 
J.  C.  Taylor,  Scranton. 
Daniel  Fleisher,  Lancaster. 
W.  Lee  Gilmore,  New  Castle. 
John  W.  Snoke,  Lebanon. 
Alvin  Rupp,  Allentown. 

F.  P.  Hopper,  W^ilkes-Barre. 

G.  B.  Mihior,  Muncy. 

C.  W.  LilHbridce,  Smethport. 
H.  E.  McConnell,  Mercer. 
James  F.Wills,  BelleviUe. 
Frank  Koehler.  Stroudsburg. 
J.  H.  Landis,  Norristown. 

C.  W.  Derr.  WasWngtonville. 
Geo.  A.  Grim,  Nazareth. 

I.  H.  Mauser,  Sunbury. 

D.  A.  Kline,  New  Bloomfleld. 

L.  Westbrook,  Matamoras. 
R.  O.  Welpling,  Coudersport. 
L.  Seltzer,  Pottsville. 
T.  A.  Stetler,  Middleburg. 

D.  W.  Seibert,  Somerset. 
J.  E.  R.  Kilgore,  Dushore. 
Geo.  A.  Steams,  Kingsley. 

E.  A.  Retan,  Mansfield. 
Wm.  W.  Splgelmyer,  Mifflin 

burg. 
D.  W.  Armstrong,  Franklin. 

C.  S.  Knapp,  Warren. 
L.  R.  Crumrine,  Washington. 
J.  J.  Koehler,  Honesdale. 
Robt.  C.  Shaw.  Greensburs. 

F.  H.  Jarvis,  TtmkhannocK. 
C.  W.  Stine,  York. 


J.  F.  Hammond.  Abbeville. 
C.  H.  Seigler,  Aiken. 
R.  A.  Abrams,  Anderson. 
R.  W.  D.  Rowell,  Bamberg. 
IL  J.  Crouch,  Barnwell. 

B.  H.  Boyd,  Hardeeville. 

C.  W.     Sanders,     Moncks 
Comer. 

D.  S.  Murph,  St.  Matthews. 

E.  P.  Warinjr,  Charleston. 
E.  8.  McKown,  Gaffney. 

W.  D.  Knox,  Chester. 
Kirby  Rivers,  Chesterfield. 
£.  J.  Browne,  Manning, 
n.  W.  Black,  Walterboro. 
T.  E.  Stokes,  Darlington. 
R.  S.  Rogers,  Dillon. 
J.  J.  Howell.  St  George. 
W.  W.  Fuller,  Edgefield. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA— 

continued. 

Fairfield 

Florence 

Georgetown 

Greenville 

Greenwood 

Hampton 

Horry 

Jasper 

Kershaw 

Lancaster 

Laurens 

Lee 

Lexington 

Marion 

Marlboro 

Newberry 

Oconee 

Orangeburg 

Pickens 

Richland 

Saluda 

Spartanburg 

Sumt^ 

Union 

Williamsburg 

York 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Aurora 

Brown 

Beadle 

Bennett 

Bonhomme 

Brookings 

Brule 

Buffalo 

Butte 

Campbell 

Custer 

Codington 

Corson 

Clay 

Clark 

Charles  Mix. 

Davison 

Day 

Deuel 

Dewev 

Douglas 

Edmunds 

Fall  River 

Faulk 

Gregory 

Grant 

Hand 

Harding 

Hutchinson , 

Hanson 

Hamlin 

Hughes 

Hyde 

Jerauld 

Kingsbury 

Lake 

Lawrence 

Lincoln 

Lyman 

MeCook 

Meade 


T.  M.  Jordan,  Wlnnsboro. 
A.  H.  Gasque,  Florence. 

J.  W.  Doar,  Georgetown. 
J.  B.  Davis,  Greenvlllet 
J.  F.  Wideman,  Greenwood. 
J  .W.  Rouse,  Hampton. 
8.  H.  Brown,  Conway. 
R.  M.  Jefferies,  Ridgeland. 
I.  J.  McKenzie.  Camden. 
A.  C.  Rowell,  Lancaster. 
Geo.  L.  Pitts,  Laurens. 
J.  T.  Munnerlyn,  Bishopville. 

A.  D.  Martin,  Lexington. 

W.  C.  Rogers,  Marion. 

A.  L.  Easterling,  Bennetts* 

ville. 
E.  H.  Aull,  Newberry. 
W.C.  Hughs,  WalhaUa. 
L.   W.   Livingston,   Orange* 

burg. 
R.  T.Hallum,  Pickens. 
S.  M.  Clarkson.  Columbia. 
J.  A.  Carson,  Saluda. 
J.  H.  Brannon,  Spartanburg. 

J.  H.  Haynsworth,  Sumter. 
T.  H.  Gore,  Union. 
J.  G.  McCullough.  Klngstrea 
J.  W.  Quinn,  YortviUei 


D.  F.  Baughman.  Plankinton. 
M.  M.  Guhin,  Aberdeen. 
Fred  L.  Shaw,  Huron. 
Minnie  C.  Robertson,  Allen. 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Muller,  TyndalL 
Gertrude  Stedman,  Brookings. 
Evalina  Rossman,  Chamber- 
lain. 
Nettle  S.  Eraser,  Gann  Valley. 
Susie  Bird.  Bellefourche. 
A.  Wosnuk.  Mound  City. 
Mary  Heumphreus,  Custer. 

C.  K.  Overhulse,  Watertown. 
C.  H.  Belknapp,  Mcintosh. 
Alice  Cope,  Vermillion. 
J.  W.  Cotes,  Clark. 
J.  V.  Murphy,  Platte. 
O.  E.  Browne,  Mitchell. 
J.  H.  Hetley,  Webster. 
W.  G.  Parish.  Clear  Lake. 
P.  S.  Jones,  Timber  Lake. 
T.  J.  Markey,  Armour. 

Jannette  Lewis,  Ipswich. 
Irene  Ferguson,  Hot  Springs. 
Mrs.  Hattle  Marsh,  Faulkton. 
G.  G.  Warner,  Fairfax. 
Fred  B.  Purdy,  Mllbank. 
May  Rudd.  Miller. 
Anna  J.  Sparks,  Buffalo. 
F.  C.  Beers,  Parkston. 
Etheljm  Graves,  Alexandria. 
Allln  Axford,  Castlewood. 

Wallace  Calhoun,  Pierre. 
Nettie  W.  Welch,  Hiphmora 
Florence  Murray,  Wossington 


Springs. 
H.  M.  r 


62489^—13 4 


Best,  Do  Smet 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Odee,  Madison. 
Florence  Glenn,  Deadwood. 
Dilla  E.  Wimple.  Canton. 
C.  Ina  Sutley,  Oaooma. 
E.  A.  Kaech.  Salem- 
Mary  Daly,  Sturgis. 
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County. 


Sai^erinteodcDt. 


County. 


Superint«nd«ot. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA- 

continued. 


Mellette 

Moody 

Mcpherson.. 
Marshall.... 
Minnehaha.. 

Miner 

Perkins 

Potter 

Pennington. 
Roberts 


TKNKBSSKB— «0n. 


Sanborn... 
Stanley.... 

Spink 

Sully 

Tripp 

Turner 

Union , 

Walworth.. 
Yankton... 
Ziebach.... 


TSNNzaas. 


Anderson.. 
Bedford.... 

Benton 

Bledsoe 

Blount 

Bradley 

rampfcMQll.. 
Cannon.... 

Carroll 

Carter 


Cheatham.... 

Chester 

Claiborne.... 

Clay 

CocVe 

Coffee 

Crockett 

Cumberland. 

Davidson 

Decatur 


Dekalb.. 
Dickson.. 

Dyer 

Fayette.. 
Fentress., 
Franklin. 
Gibson... 

Giles 

Grainier.. 
Greene... 


Onmdy 

Hamblen 

Hamilton... 
Hancock .... 
Hardeman.. 

Hardin 

Hawkins 

Haywood ... 
Henderscm... 
Henry , 

Hickman.... 
Houston . . . . , 
Humphreys.. 

Jackson , 

James , 

Jefferson 

Johnson 


Knox. 


Sadie  E.  ShlyeStWhlte  River. 
Daisy  D.  Carr,  Flandreaa 
Lynn  Slocum.  Leola. 
Elise  V.  Horck,  Britten. 
T.  T.  Thompson.  Sioux  Falls. 
Nellie  C.  Dolaney,  Howard. 
Frank  Salisbury.  Bison. 
W.  J.  Breene.  Gettysburg. 
MattfeMcMichael.RapidCity. 
Bonnie  F.  Andrews,  Sisseton. 

Mrs.  K.  Cook,  Woonsoeket 
Grace  R.  Porter,  Fort  Pierre. 
W.  H.  Beokman,  Redfleld. 
T.  L.  Mitchell,  Onida. 
Mary  B.  Campbell,  Winner. 
Joseph  Swenson,  Parker. 
Kathryn  French,  Elk  Point 
Guy  ScheUoneer,  Selby. 
Theodore  Hatla,  Yankton. 
G.  M.  Drummond,  Dupree. 


Allan  C.  Dujnrfns,  Clhiton. 
W.  E.  Thompson,  Unlonvflle. 
M.  L.  Hardin.  Camden. 
Mrs.  C.  T.  Chi$am,  Pikevllle. 
H.  B.  McCall,  MaryvUle. 
S.  Y.  Adcock,  Cleveland. 
E.  A.  Gaylor,  Coal  Creek. 
L.  E.  Summers,  Woodbury. 
D.  T.  Bamhlll,  Lavinla. 
M.  D.  AUen,  Ellzabethton. 

P.  H.  Duke,  Ashland  City. 
N.  B.  Hardeman,  Henderson. 
Geo.  N.  Cupp.  New  TasewelL 
J.  T.  Ford,  fielina. 
R.  P.  Driskell,  Newport. 
J.  G.  Warden,  Manchester. 
J.  R.  McDonald,  Bells. 
J.  S.  Cline,  Crossville. 
Walter  Anderson,  Nashville. 
G.  L.  Wortham,  Decaturville. 

Jno.  8.  Wood,  SmithviUe. 
R.  E.  Corlew,  Charlotte. 
Miss  J.  D.  Walker,  Dyersburg. 
D.  K.  Donnell,  Rossville. 
W.  F.  Mullinix,  Jamestown. 
Austin  W.  Smith,  Winchester. 
J.  B.  Cummings,  Trenton. 

B.  H.  Gaultney,  Pulaski. 
H.  G.  Fanner,  Rutledee. 
Mrs.  J.  F.  King,  Greeneville. 

Jno.  T.  White,  Pelhara. 
J.  D.  Self,  Monistown. 
J.  B.  Brown,  Chattanoofm. 
M.  E.  Tcsterman,  Kyles  Ford. 
J.  A.  Alford,  Bolivar. 

C.  A.  Lowe,  Savannah. 

C.  H.  Richardson.  Rogeraville. 
T.  R.  Ogilvie,  Brownsville. 
W.  H.  Dennison.  Lexington. 
Joe  Ronton,  Paris. 

O.  C.  Harvai,  Centerville. 

D.  J.  McAulav,  Erin. 

W.  L.  Rochelle,  Waverly. 
J.  F.  Gaines,  Gainesboro. 
J.  D.  Campbell,  Ooltewah. 
W.  E.  Woodward,DandridRe. 
F.  C.  Dougherty,  Mountain 

City. 
M.  W.  Wilson,  Knoxvllle. 


Lake 

Lauderdato. 
Lawrence... 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Loudon 

McMinn 

McNalry.... 
Maoon 


Madison. 
Marion... 
MarshaU. 


Maury 

Meigs 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 
Moore 


Morgan.. 
Obion.... 
Overton., 
Perry..., 
Pickett. . 


Polk 

Putnam 

Rhea 

Roane 

Robertson... 
Rutherford . . 

Scott 

Sequatchie. . . 

Sevier 

Shelby 


Smith 

Stewart 

Sullivan.... 
Sumner.... 

Tipton 

Trousdale. . 

Unicoi 

Union 

Van  Buren. 
Warren..... 


Washington. 
Wayne 


Weakley.... 

White 

Williamson. 
Wilson 


TEXAS. 

Anderson 

Andrews  I 

Angelina 

Aransas* 

Archer  I 

Armstrong  * 

Atascosa 

Austin 

Bailey! 

Bandera* 


Bastrop., 
Baylor*. 
Bee 


BeU 

Bexar.... 
Blanco*. 


R.  C.  DonaldsoQ,  Tlptomille. 
G.  C.  Mcliood,  Ripley. 
Jesse  McArtor,  Lftwrencebmig. 
Jno.  A.  White,  Hobenwald. 
Jesse  Hardin,  FayetteriUe. 
J.  C.  McTeer,  Loudon. 
M.  R.  M.  Burke,  Athns. 
Terry  Abemathy.  .S«lmer. 
H.  H.  Houser,  Red  Boilinc 

Spring. 
R.  E.  L.  Bynum,  Jacksnn. 
A.  S.  Kelly,  J«(p«r. 
J.  G.  Stinton,  Lewisbnrg. 

7,  P.  Graham,  Cobimblft. 
L.  F.  Rice,  Decatur. 
S.  F.  Parker,  Madisomrflle. 
RlUoU  Buckner.  Clarksville. 
Miss  Cora  Wiseman,  Lyneh* 

burg. 
J.  C.  Webster,  Warttmre. 
C.  L.  Ridings,  Union  Cliy. 
A.  J.  Taylor,  Livingston. 
R.  H.  Gray,  Beardstown. 
W.  J.  Babb,  Byrdstown. 

W.  B.  Rucker,  Benton. 
J.  M.  Hatfield,  Cookeviile. 
W.  R.  Stephens,  Dayton. 
E.  B.  Bo(rth,  Kingston. 
O.  H.  Bernard.  Springfidd. 
J.  D.  Jacobs,  Murireesboro. 
M.L.  McDonald,  Hnntsville. 
W.  V.  Freiley,  Dunlap. 
J.  R.  Keoble,  Seviervillc. 
Miss  Mabel  Williams,  Mam- 
phis. 

J.  C.  Nichols,  Elmwood. 
W.  C.  HowcU,  Dover. 
J.  E.  L.  Seneker,  Blountville. 
T.  W.  Hunter,  Gallatin. 
L.  E.  Gwinn.  Covington. 
W.  T.  CalleTHartsvUle. 
R.  W.  H.  GUbert,  Erwin. 
Jas.  H.  Keller,  MaynardviUe. 
W.  C.  Sparkman,  Sparkmaa. 
J.  B.  Clark,  McMinnviUe. 

E.  S.  Depew,  Jonesboro. 

J.  W.  Oailien,  Pleasant  Val* 

ley. 
Syl  Fisher,  Sharon. 
J.  W.  McPeak,  Sparta. 
Fred  J.  Page,  Franklin. 
W.  H.  Knox,  Watertown,  R. 

F.  D.  L 


J.  G.  H.  Buck,  Palestine. 

N.  P.  Ross,  Andrews. 

H.  B.  StegaU.  Lufkin. 

F.  Stevens,  Rockport. 

C.  II.  Henley,  Archer  City. 

J.  S.  StalUngs,  Claude. 

W.  M.  Abemothy,  Jourdanton. 

L.  H.  Baron,  Bcllville. 

M.  P.  Barber,  Dimmitt. 

J.  W.  Currio,  Bandera. 

T.  N.  Powell.  Bastrop. 
Nat.  G.  Mitohell,  Seymonr. 
Miss  Lida  Dougherty,  Bee- 

vUto. 
J.  S.  Morgan,  Belton. 
P.  F.  Stewart,  San  Antonio. 
John  A.  Brown,  Johnson  City. 


I  County  Judge  is  ex  officio  county  superintendent. 
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Coonty. 


TEXAS— continued 


Borden^... 
Bosque.... 

BOWM..... 

Brazoria... 


Brazos 

Brewster^ 

Brisooe* 

Brooks^ 

Brown 

Burleson 

Burnet* 

CaldwoU 

CaUumn* 

Callahan 


Cameron.... 

Campi 

Carson  1 

Ca» 

Castro  I 

Ghamben^.. 

Cherokee 

Childroesi.. 

Clay 

Coke» 


Coleman 

Collin 

Collingsworth  K,... 

Colorado 

Cornell 

Comanche 

Concho  * 

Cooko 

Cor>'ell 

CotUei 


Crano» 

Crockett » 

Crosby  I 

Culberson  I 

Dallam* 

Dallas 

Dawson  1 

Deaf  Smith*.... 

Delta 

Denton 


DeWitt 

Dickens* 

Dimmit* 

Donlnv  * 

Dural* 

Eastland 

Ector* 

Edwards* 

EHh 

EI  Paso 


Erath 

Falls 

Fannin 

Fayette 

Fisher 

Floyd  » 

Foard* 

Fort  Bend 

Franklin* 

Freestone 


Frio* 

Gaines* 

Galveston. 

Garza* 


Sai>erintcodcnt 


J.  J.  Good.  OaiL 
C.  L.  Batson,  Meridian. 
Leo  Tidwell,  Boston. 
J.  P.  Taylor,  Angleton. 

T.  W.  Parker.  Bryan. 
A.  M.  Tomey,  Alpine. 
Fred  Biffle,  SiJverton. 
J.  A.  Brooks,  FalAirriat. 
Courtney  Gray,  Broiwnwood. 
Frank  Kadanki,  CaldwvU. 
J.  O.  Cook,  Burnet. 
Joseph  Hatchett,  Lodcharl 
Wfllett  Wilson,  Port  Lftraoa. 
W.  C.  Tisdale,  Baird. 

E.  H.  Goodrich,  Brownsville. 
C.  Q.  Engledow,  Pittsbnrs . 
Fayette  RatUfl.  Panhaadle. 
M.  G.  Bates*  Linden. 
H.  F.  Barber,  Dimmitt. 
H.  n.  Jackson,  Anahnae. 
E.  L.  Penland,  Rnak. 
W.  O.  Gross,  Childiea. 
J.  8.  Holaday,  Henrietta. 
G.  8.  Arnold,  Robert  Lee. 

O.  W.  McDonald,  Coleman. 
G.  W.  West,  MoKinney. 
R.  H.  Cooke  Jr.,  WeUingtoo. 
C.  K.  Qoin,  Columbus. 
Adolf  Btehi,  New  Bratmfels. 
W.  D.  Jenkins,  Comanche. 
C.  F.  Cottrell,  Paint  Rock. 
E.N.  Blackburn, Gain^yille. 
A.  M.  Sams,  GatesvilleT 
W.  B.  Piescott,  PaduMh. 

L.  M.  Wilson.  Odessa. 

Chas.  E.  Davidson.  OsooA. 

Pink  L.  Farrish,  Crosbytoo. 

Joe  Irby,  Van  Horn. 

C.  S.  Harrington,  DaOnrt. 

M.  F.  Horton,  Dallas. 

J.  M.  Baker,  Lamesa. 

C.  D.  Wright,  Hereford. 

E.  A.  Watson,  Cooper. 
J.  J.  MoCook»  Denton. 

L,  G.  Covey,  Cuero. 

F.  C.  Oipson,  Dickens. 

J.  D.  Gibson,  Carrizo  Sprinn. 

J.  H.  O'Neal,  Clarenden. 

8.  n.  Wood&  San  Diegow 

C.D.Jodd.EMtfamd. 

L.  M.  Wilson,  Odessa. 

A.  P.  Alliscm,  Rock  Sprfaici. 

E.  O.  Grafton,  Waxahaohle. 
J.  E.  Raiser,  El  Paso. 

W.  G.  Sears,  StepbenviBB. 

A.  W.  Eddins,  Marim. 
R.  M.  Parker,  Bonham. 

G.  A.  StierliDj?,  La  Grange. 
W.  R.  Tlmmons,  Roby. 

F.  P.  Henry,  Floydada. 
T.W.8taton,CrowcU. 
John  H.  Stanley,  Richmond. 

G.  E.  Cowan^ount  Vernon. 

B.  8.  Fryer,  Fairflrid. 

B.  T.  Dowe,  PearsaU. 

D.  J.  Thomas,  SeminelA. 
J.  M.  Fendley,  GalTestoo. 
J.  M.  Bonn,  Post  City. 


County. 


TEXAS— continuod. 


GOkspie*... 
Glasseeek*. 

GoikMt* 

GoQsales 

Gray* 

Grayson..... 


Gregg 

Grimes. 

Guadalupe 

Hate* 


HaU* 

Hamilton.... 
Hansford*... 
Hardeman*.. 

Hardin 

Harris. 


Harrison 

Hartley* 

HMkafi. 

Hays 

HemphiU 

HenoBraon... 

UWalgo. 

Hill 

Hockley  * 

Hood* 

Hopkhsa 


Hooston 

Howard  * 

Httnt 

Hutchison* 

Irion* 

Jack 

Jackson* 

Jasper ._. 

Jeff  Davis* 


Jefferson. . . . . 
Jim  WeUat.. 

Johnson 

Jones 

Karnes 

KaufDMia.... 

Kendatt* 

Kent* 

Kerr* 

Kimble* 


King*.. 
KinasT* 


Knox»« 

Lamar 

Lamb* 

Lampasas*.. 
La  Salle*.... 

Lavaca 

Lee.... 

Leon 


LIbortT*.... 
Limestone.. 
Lipscomb  *, 
Lire  Oak  >.. 

Llano  * 

Lo«rinj?* 

Lubbock*.. 

Lynn* 

Madison*... 
Marion 


Superintendent. 


Max  Blom,  Fredericksburg. 

0.  L.  Bogard,  Garden  Ctty. 
H.  J.  Paflsmore,  GoUad. 

A.  B.  Cordor,  Gonsales. 
R.E.WilUams,Lelkn. 
Tom  Smith,  Sherman. 

J.  Henry  Smith,  liongrlew. 
W.  8.  Barron,  Anderson. 
J.  B.  Williams.  Sefuin. 
George   L.   Mayfleld,   Plain 

view. 
John  D.  Bird,  Memphto. 
B.H.Hill,HamUtOB. 
C.C.  Beck,  Hansford. 
W.  8.  Banister,  QuaDah. 
Euiene  Oliver,  Kmmtze. 
L.  L.  Pugh»  Houston. 

J.W.( 
R.'R  El( 

T.C.  Williams,  Haskell 
John  H. Saunders,  San  Marcos. 
J.  L.  Jennings,  Canadian. 
CD.  Owen,  Athens. 
R.  A.  Marsh,  Edinburg. 
Frod  J.  Shipley,  Hiilsboro. 
John  R.  McGee,  Lubbock. 
J.  P.  Maban,  Granbury. 

John    Hurley*    Sulphur 

Springs. 
J.  F.  Maisgum,  Crockett. 
M.  H.  Morrison,  Big  SprUigs. 
J.  A.  Thomas,  Greenville. 
R.  A.  Spurlock,  Plemons. 
W.  F.  Fokes,  Sherwood. 
C.  C.  Bock,  Jacksborow 
L.  F.  Wells,  Edna. 
L  Sf  Bean,  Jasper. 
J.  P.  Weatherby,  Fort  Davit. 

W.  H.  Farmer,  Boaomont. 
W.  R.  Perkins,  Alice. 
W.  J.  CarreU,  Cleburne. 
L.  T.  Cunningham,  Anson. 
J.  U.  Blanton,  Kamee  City. 
J.  B.  Weaver,  Kaufman. 
J.  W.  Lawhon.  Boeme. 

B.  L.  Glenn,  Clairemmxt. 
Lee  Wallace,  Kerrville. 

W.  A.  S])eucer,  Junction  City. 

Jas.  H.  Lynn,  Guthrie, 
Joaeph    Veltman,    Brsckett- 

J.  H.  Milam,  Benlamin. 
W.  n.  Snow,  Parts. 
H.  R.  Miller,  Olton. 
M.  M.  White,  Lampasas. 

C.  C.  Thomas,  CotuUa. 
William  EUers,  llallettsville. 
C.  M.  Bishop,  Giddings. 

J.  M.  Henderson,  Centerville. 

1.  B.  Simmons,  Liberty. 
J.  T.  Cox.  Groesbeok. 
P.  B.  Mills,  Lipscomb. 
W.  A.  nm,  O^viUe. 
A.  H.  Wilbem,  Llano. 
John  Y.  Leavell,  Pecos. 
John  R.  McGee,  Lubbock. 
6.  W.  Perryman,  Tahoka. 
Thos.  D.  Clark,  Madisonville. 
AUoe  Emmert,  Jefferson. 


X  Coontgrjadgd  Is  ex  offido  county  saperfnlendent. 
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County. 


Superintendent. 


Saperintendcnt. 


TBXAA— cantlnned. 


Martini 

Mason^ 

Matagorda 

Maverick! 

McCuUoch 

McLennan 

McMuUeni 

Medina 

Menard^ 

Midland! 


MUam. 


MHobeUi.... 

Montague 

Montgomery. 

Moore » 

Moiris" 


MoUey» 

Nacogdoches.. 
Navarro , 


Newton*... 

Nolan' 

Nueces 

Ochiltree ». 
Oldham!.. 
Orange! — 
Palo  Pinto. 

Panola 

Parker 

Parmer!... 


Pecos! 


Polk 

Potter!.... 
Presidio!.. 

Rains! 

RandaU!... 
Reagan ! . . . 
Red  River. 
Reeves!.... 
Refugio!.. . 


Roberts! 

Robertson 

Rockwall! 

Runnels 

Rusk 

Sabine! 

San  Augustine!.. 

San  Jacinto! 

San  Patricio! 

San  Saba ! 


Schleicher ! . . . 

Scurry! 

Shackelford!.. 

Shelby 

Sherman! 

Smith 

Somervell ! 

Starr 

Stephens ! . 

Sterling! 


Stonewall!. 

Sii  ton! 

Swisher!.... 
Tarrant 


Taylor 

TciToll!... 
Terry! 


7.  Tnmer  Vanoe,  Stanton. 

8.  A.  MoCallum,  Mason. 
Thomas  H.  Lewis.  Bay  City. 
Ben  V.  King,  Eagle  Pass. 

J.  K.  Base,  Brady. 
R.  L.  Abbott,  Waco. 
J.  W.  Martin,  TUden. 
W.  N.  Saathoff,  Hondo. 

7.  D.  Scruggs,  Menard viUe. 
J.  H.  Knowles,  Midland. 

Frank  J.  Clement,  Cameron. 

8.  U.  AUen,  Ooldthwaite. 
A.  J.  Coo,  Colorado. 

W.  W.  Snodgrass,  Montague. 

N.  E.  Heard,  Conroo. 

J.  W.  Fox,  Dumas. 

C.  M.   Henderson,  Dainger- 

field. 
W.  T.  Patton,  Matador. 
W.  B.  Hargis,  Nacogdoches. 
O.  L.  Albrttton,  Corsioana. 

0.  C.  Colson.  Newton. 
John  J.  Ford,  Sweetwater. 
Nat  Benton,  Corpus  Christi. 
R.  I.  Hanna,  Ochiltree. 
T.  B.  Jones,  Tascosa. 
O.  R.  Sholars,  Orange. 
H.  T.  Bockworth,  Palo  Pinto 
Andrew  J.  Holmes,  Carthage. 
T.  P.  Everett,  Weatherford. 
R.  W.  MoConneU,  FarweU. 

John  M.  Odom,  Fort  Stock* 

ton. 
R.  H.  Jones,  Livingston. 
W.  M.  Jeter,  AmarUlo. 
W.  W.  Bogel,  Martk. 
O.  H.  Rodes,  Emory. 
W.  D.  Scott,  Canyon. 
W.  B.  Moore,  SUfes. 
A.  W.  Dlffle,  ClarksviUe. 
John  Y.  Leavell,  Pecos. 
W.  L.  Rea,  Refugio. 

J.  E.  Kinney,  Miami. 
Otho  Baxter,  Franklin.' 
n.  M.  Wade,  RockwaU. 
E.  L.  Hagan,  Ballinger. 
C.  A.  Jay,  Henderson. 
T.  R.  Smith,  HemphlU. 
W.  C.  Ramsey,  Sian  Augus- 
tine. 
E.  W.  Love,  Cold  Springs. 
P.  A.  Hunter,  Sinton. 
J.  T.  Hartley,  San  Saba. 

Joab  Campbell,  Eldorado. 
FriU  R.  Smith,  Snyder. 
J.  A.  King,  Albany. 
W.  C.  Hurst,  Center. 
J.  W.  Elliott,  Stratford. 

A.  W.  Orr,  Tyler. 

J.  O.  Adams,  Olen  Rose. 
Sam  P.Vale,Rlo  Grande  City, 
N.  N.  Rosenquest,  Brecken- 
ridge. 

B.  F.  Brown,  StcrUng  City. 

W.  J.  Arrington,  Aspermont. 
E.  S.  Briant,  Sonora. 
W.  F.  llondrix,  Tulla. 
Lee    M.    Hammond,     Fort 

Worth. 
E.  V.  White,  Abilene. 
J.  B.  Ross,  Sanderson. 
George  W.  Nelll,  Brownfield. 


TBXA5— oonttnoed. 

Throckmorton  * 

Titus 

Tom  Green 


Travis 

Trinity 

Tyler 

Upshur 

Upton! 

Uvalde! 

Val  Verde 

VanZandt 

Victoria 

Walker 


Waller 

Ward! 

Washington.. 

Webb 

Wharton 

Wheeler!-... 

Wichita 

Wilbarger.... 
Williamson.. 
Wilson 


Winkler! 

Wise 

Wood 

Yoakum! 

Young 

Zapata! 

Zavala! 


UTAH. 


Beaver.... 
Boxelder . 

Cache 

Carbon.... 

Davis 

Emery 

Garfield... 

Grand 

Iron 

Juab 


Kane 

Millard 

Morgan 

Piute 

Rich 

Salt  Lake: 

Granite  district. . 

Jordan  dbtrict... 

San  Juan 

Sanpete 

Sevier 


Summit.. 
Tooele... 
UJnta... 
Utah 


Wasatch 

Washington. 

Wayrie 

Weber 


VIBQINIA.* 


Acoomac 

Albemarle 

Alexandria 

Alleghany 

Amelia 

Amherst 


T.  J.  Wright,  Throckmorton. 
P.  H.  Rogers,  Mount  Pleasant 
W.  L.  Hughes,  San  Angdo. 

Wade  M.  Smith,  Jr.,  Austin. 
W.  B.  Mills,  Qroveion. 
Orover  C.  Lowe,  Woodville. 

A.  F.  Shepperd,  Oilmer. 
L.  W.  Alnsworth,  Upland. 
T.  M.  Milam,  Uvalde. 

N.  8.  Jones,  Del  Rio. 
F.  M.  Chancellor,  Canton. 
I.  E.  Ratclifl,  Victoria. 
C.  A.  Bennick,  Hontsville. 

T.  A.  Kelley,  Hempstead. 
J.  E.  Starlesr,  Barstow. 

C.  Klaener.  Brenham. 

B.  Richardson,  Laredo. 
Oswald  Garrett,  WharUn. 
J.  B.  Reynolds,  Wheeler. 

H.  A.  Falrohild.WichiU  Falk. 
E.L.Wittv.  Vernon. 
Joe  A.  Hudson,  Georgetown. 
J.  E.  Swift,  Floresvllle. 

L.  B.  Murray,  Kermit. 

D.  J.  Simpson,  Decator. 
J.  U.  Searcy,  Quitman. 
W.  Holmes,  Plains. 

R.  Lindsey,  Graham. 
A.  P.  Spohn,  Zapata. 
O.  A.  Mills,  BatCQville. 


William  Joseph,  MtoenvUk. 

D.  C.  Jensen,  Brigham  City. 
R.  V.  Larson,  L<^an. 

C.  R.  Marcusen,  Price. 
H.  C.  Burton.  Kairsville- 
Nephf  WUliains,  Castle  Dale. 
O.  G.  Anderson.  Cannon viile. 

C.  A.  Johnson,  Moab. 

R.  J.  Brvant,  Cedar  City. 
Ivan  C.  Dalby,  Levan. 

Josephine  Seaman.  Glendale. 

A.  J.  Ashman,  Fillmore. 
Victor  R.  Bohman,  Morgan. 
Wm.  J.  Luke,  Klneston. 
John  Benson,  Randolph. 

B.  W.  Ashton.  Salt  Lake  City. 
Oison  Ryan,  Mldvale. 

A.  B.  Barton,  iB luff  City. 
A.  J.  Rees,  Wales. 

E.  M.  Greenwood,  Elsinore. 

G.  A.  Cooper,  Kamas. 
LiUian  Rowberrv.  Grantsville. 
N.  G.  Sowards,  Vernal. 
J.    Preston    Creer,    Spanish 
Fork. 

D.  A.  Broadbent,  HeberCity. 

E.  H.  Snow,  St.  George. 
Joseph  Eckersley,  Loa. 
W.  N.  Pettcrson,  Ogdcn. 


O.  G.  Joynes,  Onancock. 
J.  W.  Everett,  Keswick. 
W.  T.  Hodges,  RoBslyn. 
J.  G.  Jeter,  Covington. 
C.  B.  Bowry,  BurkevJlle. 
F.    C.    Campbell,    Madison 
Heights. 


!  County  Judge  is  ex  ofQcio  county  superintendent. 


*  Division  superintendents. 
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Ctiuntr- 


SupcrlnteDilpflL 


SupiCtiiUuid^t. 


TisonnA— contd. 

Appomattox 

Augusta 

Bath. 

Bedford 

Bland 

Botetourt 

Brunswick 

Bucbanan 

Buckingham 

Buena  Vista 

Campbell 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Charles  City 


Charlotte 

Charlottesville.... 

Chesterfield 

Clarke 

Craig 

Culpeper 

Cumberland 

Dickenson 

Dinwiddie 

Elizabeth  City... 

Essex 

Fairfax 

Fauquier 

Floyd 

Fluvanna 

Franklin 

Frederick 

GUes 

Gloucester 

Gooohkuid 

Grayson 

Greene 

Greenes  ville 

Halifax 

Hanover 

Henrico 

Henry 

Highland 

Isle  of  Wight 

James  City 

King  and  Queen. 

King  George 

King  William.... 

Lancaster 

Lee 

Loudoun 

Louisa 

Lunenburg 

Lvnehburg 

Madison 

HathewR 

Mecklenburg 

Middlesex 

Montgomerv 

Nansemond 

Nelson 

New  Kent 

Norfolk 

Northampton 

Northumberland. 


J.  Kirk  Hannah.  Appomattox. 
F.  M.  Somerville,  Staunton, 

R.  F.  D.  tf. 
Grattan  Payne,  Hot  Springs. 
S.  S.  Lambeth,  Jr.,  Bedford 

City. 

Frank  L.  Dunn.  Bland. 
Cary  Breckenridge,  Fincastle. 
W.  B.  Valentine,  Lawranoe- 

ville. 
W.  L.  Ownbey,  Gnmdy. 
P.  F.  Jones,  Arvonia. 
J.  P.  MoCluer,  Buena  Vista. 
W.  L.  Garbee,  Lawyers. 
John  Washington,  Mllford. 
£.  M.  Cootoy,  Pipers  Gap. 
W.    B.   Coggin,    ProYideBoe 

Forge. 

S.  P.  Daniel,  Drakes  Branch. 
J.  G.  Johnson,  Charlottesville. 
W.  G.  Owens,  Richmond. 
C.  G.  Massey,  White  Post. 
W.  O.  Martin,  New  Castle. 
J.  M.  Beckham,  Culpeper. 
C.  W.  Dickinson,  Jr.,  Carters- 

ville, 
I.  E.  French,  Clintwood. 
E.  C.  Powell.  McKenney. 
John  M.  Willis,  Hampton. 

W.  G.  Reynolds,  Center  Cross. 
M.  D.  Hall,  Burke. 
E.  Albert  Smith,  Warrenton. 
P.  F.  Shelton,  Basham. 
T.  H.  Shepherd,  Wilmington. 
H.  D.  Dillard,  Rocky  Mount. 
M.  M.  Lynch,  Winchester. 
C.  A.  Hardwick.  Newport. 
R.  A.  Folkes,  Gloucester. 

C.  W.  Dickinson,  Jr.,  CarteiB- 
viUe. 

W.  S.  Hale,  Elk  Creek. 
J.  N.  Miller,  Haywood. 
Henry   Maclin,   North  Em- 
poria. 
h:  J.  Watklns,  South  Boston. 
H.  Carter  Redd,  Beaver  Dam. 
A.  D.  Wright,  Richmond. 
J.  R.  Gregory,  Martinsville. 
Grattan  Payne,  Hot  Springs. 
Gavin  Rawls,  Carrsville. 
M.  J.  Hoover,  Williamsburg. 

A.  L.  Terrell,  King  William 
Court  House. 

D.  F.  Coakley,  Fenell. 

A.  L.  Terrell,  King  William 

Court  House. 
Frank  W.  Lewis,  Morattico. 
J.  C.  Boatright,  Jones\-ille. 
W.  G.  Edmondson,  Paeonian 

Springs. 
Frank  T.  West,  Trevilians. 
1.  T.  Winkinson,  Kenbridge. 

E.  C.  Glass,  Ljmchburg. 
J.  N.  Miller,  Ilaj'wood. 

E.  C.  Pcrcifull,  Nesting. 

F.  C.  Bediugcr.  Boydton. 
E.  C.  Percifull,  Nesting, 
J.  H.  Stephens,  Cambria. 
I.ee  Britt,  Suffolk. 

H.  T.  Harris,  Lovingston. 
W.    B.   Coggin,    Providence 

Forge. 
A.  H.  Foreman,  Norfolk. 

E.  G.  Tankard,  Nassawadoz. 

F.  W.  Lewis,  Morattico. 


TI]lGIKIA--00ntd 

Nottoway 

Orange 

Page 

Patrick 

Pittsylvania 

Powhatan 

Prince  Edward... 

Prince  George — 
Princess  Anne 

Prince  William... 

Pulaski 

Rappahannock.. . 

Richmond 

Roanoke 

Rockbridge 

Rockingham 

Russell 

Scott 

Shenandoah 

Smyth 

Southampton 

Spotsylvania 

Stafford 

Surry 

Sussex 

Tarewell 

Warren 

Warwick 

Washington 

Westmoreland... 

Wise 

Wythe 

York 

WASHINOTON. 

Adams 

Asotin : 

Benton 

Chehalis 

Chelan 

Clallam 

Clarke 

Columbia 

Cowliti 

Douglas 

Ferry 

Franklin 

Garfield 

Grant 

Island 

Jefferson 

King 

Kitsap 

Kittitas 

KUcWtat 

TiOwls 

Lincoln 

Mason 

Okanogan 

Pacific 

Pend  Oreille 

Pierce 

San  Juan 

Skagit..; 

Rlfn-inftnift 

Snohomish 

Spokane 

Stevens 

Thurston 


C.  B.  Bowry,  BorkoTilie, 
C.  P.  Cowbertl,  Gordona villa. 
Jo  tin  n.  Boolon^  I.uniy. 
G.  \r.  Via,  Woolwjiju. 
FlfUiher  B. Watson,  Chalham- 
Wm.  U,  Ketiiion,  lioflfobul, 
P.   T.   Atkln^n,   UamfHifiH- 

Sirtney, 
W.  W.  Edwards,  Wai*eHy. 
O.  B.  Mears.  Xorlotk,  it,  F. 

D.2. 
G.  G.  Tyler,  Haymarket. 

E.  L.  Darst,  Dublin. 
John  H.  Booton,  Luray. 
W.  G.  Reynolds.  Center  Cross. 
R.  E.  Cook.  Salem. 
Geo.  W.  Emnger  Lexington. 
G.  H.  Hulvey,  Harrisonburg. 
H.  W.  Fugate,  Fugates  Hill. 
W.  D.  Smith,  Gate  City. 
Phmp  Williams,  Woodstock. 
B.  E.  Copenhaver,  Marion. 

Wm.  W.  White,  SobreU. 
James  Ashby,  Musselman. 
James  Ashby,  Musselman. 
L.  N.  Savedge,  Alliance. 
W.  W.  Edwards,  Waverly. 
W.  A.  Thompson,  Taiewell. 
T.  V.  Leach,  Front  Royal. 
J.  S.  Eastman,Newport  News. 
W.  J.  Edmondson,  Lodi. 
G.  W.  Murphy,  Tucker  Hill. 

J.  N.  Hillman,  Coebum. 
Geo.  R.  Huflard,  Wytheville. 
J. S.Eastman, Newport  News. 


Carolyn  Fritx,  Ritiville. 
W.  J.  Jerome,  Asotin. 
Wata  J.  Jones,  Prosser. 
N.  D.  McKllUp,  Montesano. 
Vfletta  H.  Guthrie,  Wenat- 

chee. 
Mre.  I.  M.  McNutt,  Port  An- 

J.  V.  Flke,  Vancouver. 
Flora  Morgan,  Dayton. 
G.  N.  Campbell,  Kalama. 
T.  C.  Hartley,  Waterville. 

E    n,  HmlelilntiO.  tJcfiubUc. 

J.  K.  BU!lClVj  PlLH^O. 

Mn.  M,  F..  UERPtl,  I'fsmemv, 
C.  ILSmitii,  fipbraui. 
Ix^iiEi  Ki^hne,  CnUpnvMfc?. 
J.  1>.  PhitLps.  Port  Tfjwnsend. 
A.  S.  HurTOwa,  St*Liltl(3. 
T.  K.  Hube,  Pott  <>rt!JiarrL 
Mrs.  G.  h.  Bark  by,  Klk^n*- 

burg. 
T.  C.  Anderson,  Goldendale. 

M.  L.  Carrier,  Chehalis. 
Wm.  U.  Neeley,  Davenport. 
Ada  F.  Myers,  Shelton. 
W.  E.  Gamble,  Concouully. 
Lottie  Bode,  South  Hcnd. 
Hester  C.  Soules,  Newport. 
H.  R.Cox,  Tacoma. 
Nellie  Sweeney,  Friday  Har- 

bor. 
Thomas  Roush,  Mt.  Vernon. 
Mrs.  Lillie  Miller,  Stevenson. 

Mrs.  Lizzie  Jones,  Everett. 
F.  V.  Yeager,  Spokane. 
A.  D.  FosK^r,  Colvillo. 
L.  A.  Kibbe,  Olympia. 
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County. 

Superintendant. 

County. 

8np«rinteodflat. 

WAsmNOTOK— con. 
Wahkiakum 

D.  R.  Mcintosh,  CaOLtamet. 
Mrs.  J.  Piwton,  WaUft  Walla. 

J.  O.  Mattoon.CoUax.^ 
S.  8.  BoMsh,  North  YaUma. 

Cleophas  Marah,  PhfflppL 

E,N7zeilor,Inwood. 

W.  W.  Nebon,  Turtle  Creek. 

W.  B.  Golden,  Flatwoods. 

8.  C.  Underwood,  WeUsborg. 

J.  C.  Petit,  Ona. 

W.  Chenoweth,  EaDlbt 

J.  F.  Wilson,  Clay. 

L.  L.  Sadter,  West  UnkMi. 

J.  T.  PeteB,  Dothon. 

J.  E.Hays, Troy. 

G.  B.  Harmon,  Mavsville. 

Chas.  Tabscott,  Richlands. 

Ira  V.  CowgUl,  Romney. 

H.  O.  Miller,  Pughtown. 

L.  S.  Haltsrman,  Lost  Rhrer. 

A.  P.  MorTis<m,  dalem. 

P.  H.  Rardin,  Clarksburg. 

J.  Grantham,  Keamevsvdle. 

N.  W.  Cavonder,  Charleston. 

M.  L.  B.  Linger,  Wwton. 

Henry  F.  WTiite,  Hamttn^ 

L.  E.  Browning,  Logan. 

W.  M.  Kennedy.  Fairmont. 

H.  W.  McDowell,  Glen  Eas- 
ton. 

C.  D.Ball,Letart. 

J.  F.  Holroyd,  Alhans. 

R.  W.  Thrush,  Keyser. 

Hi  Maynard,  Myrtle. 

H.  E.  Brookover,  Morgan- 
town. 

W.  R.  Fnllaa',  Salt  Snlphor 
8prinjB. 

A.  1)7r.  Mksfaael,  Beriteley 
Springs. 

W.  C.  Cook,  Welch. 

H.  Groves,  Summersville. 

J.  H.  Laiear,  Fulton  Station, 

Wheeling. 
Flick  Warner,  Franklin. 
J.  H.Fleming,  Adlai. 

B.  B.  WiUiams,  Cass. 

U.  8.  Dickens.  Bockley. 
W.  J.  I^ng.  Valley  Bend. 
R.  B.  Cokeley,  Harrisvillo. 
A.  L.  Thrash,  Reedy. 
W.  T.  Ball,  Minton. 
DeUet  Newlon,  Grafton. 

C.  R.  Parsons,  Porterwood. 
A.  L.  Grej^;,  Middleboume. 
J.  HL  Ash  worth,  BuckhannoBL 
O.  J.  Rife,  Wayne. 

0.  R.  Morton,  Lanes  Bottom. 
Chas.  KisUg,  Now   Martin}^ 

▼Ulo. 
Rosa  Wilson- Hartley. 

E.  B.  Sims,  wUliamstown. 
C.  H.  Cook,  PinevUle. 

Maybelle  Douglas.  Plahivflle. 
W.  P.  Hogman,  Mellen. 
I:  S.  Cheney,  Barron. 

BsyfiMd 

Jeirid  N.  Smith,  Waahbon. 
J.  F.  NoTitski,  GrMn  B«r- 
H.  J.  Niohaus,  Alma. 

Walla  Walla 

Whatoom 

Brown 

Buffalo 

Whitman  ,   , 

Burnett 

Clara  Jacobeon.  Gruitabius. 

L.  P.  Fox,  Chilton. 

Bertha   TrudeUe,   Chippewa 

FaUs. 
BUsabetli  Kflonedy,  N^alQs^ 

viUa* 

C.  W.  Smfth,  Portage. 

Yakinui 

Calumet 

Chippewa 

WBn  TnoiifiA. 

Clark. 

Barbonr.... 

Berkeley 

Boone 

Columbia 

Crawlbrd 

Dane,  Ist  district... 
Daoe,2ddtoalct... 
Dodga. 

Braxton 

Brooke 

CabeU 

Calhoun r  ^ 

8.  AmesyStoughton. 

John  Kelley,  Junaao. 
G.A.Bai^brcLHtnrKean  Bsf^ 
Olga  Lanoo,  Superior. 

Thireaa  A.  Ldnenkugel.  £aa 

Clar 

Doddridge 

Door 

Douglas. 

Fayette 

Dunn ^,. 

Eau  Claire 

Olhnef 

Florence 

Fond  dn  Lac 

Forost 

Claire. 

Grant 

Greenbrier 

L.  A.  Jones,  Floreiio& 

Hampshire 

Hancock 

JnUa  Ryder,  Fonddu  Lmw 
H.  A.  Kamnu  Crandon. 
J.  C.  Brockcrr.  I/ancaster. 

Hardy 

Grant 

Green 

Harrison. 

J.  Car!  Penn,  kooroe. 
George  V.  iLoUey,  PdnsetoQ. 

Jackson 

Green  Laka 

Iowa 

Jefferson 

Jesse  A.  VanNatta.   Dodge- 

Kanawha 

Iron • 

vUle. 

Oi¥>n  D.  Btiehl.  Buck  Fmr 

Lewis 

Jackson 

Lincoln 

FaUs. 

Logan.... 

A.  J.  Thome,  Jeffecsoo. 

Marion 

Juneau r . . 

Myrta  D.  C^ienot^  Mauston. 

M^u^jhftll^ 

Kenosha 

Kewannee 

La  Crowe 

Lafayetto 

Mason 

Mercer 

Mineral 

J.  J.  Kerwrtn,  SUver  Lake. 
J.  £.  Sazama,.  Kewannee. 
B«  F.  Oltman,  West  Satem. 
W.  G.  MaseTDarlinrtoo. 
A.  M.  Arwjson.  AnUgo. 
J.  H.  Hamlin,  MerriSr 
C.  W.  Meisnest^  Manitowoe. 
Wensel  Pivemetz,  Wausau. 

Mingo 

Langlade 

Monongalia 

Lincoln 

Manitowoc 

Marathon 

MQD£Oe.«... 

Morgan 

Marinette 

Marquette 

MOwaukee 

R.  C.  Ramsay,  Pcshtifo. 
Duncan  H.  Raid,  Endeavnr. 

Huffo  A.  Pauly,  MUwwikee. 
U7k.  Haney,  Sparta. 
Ellen  B.  McDonald,  Oconto. 

MteDowen 

Monroe 

Nicholas 

Oconto 

Ohio 

Oneida 

nutagmnle.. 

A.  O.  Meating.  Appletazt. 
R.  F.  Boger,^  f  rodonia. 
Cynthia  Carlisle,  Duiand. 
0.  F.  Mattson,  Ellsworth. 
Martin     Stener^n,     BiM<**m 

Pendleton .,,..,«. . 

Ozauliiee 

Pleasants 

Pepin 

Pocahontas.... 

Preston 

Pierce 

Polk 

Putnam 

Portage... 

I^ake. 
Frances  C  Bnimach,  Cu^tw. 

Raleigh 

Price 

Randolph 

MayMoNely,PhilUpB. 
G.    J.    Zimmerman,    Union 
Grove. 

Ritchie 

Bacine 

Roane 

Richland. 

Jaoob   B.   Logue,.  Rk^hland 
Center. 

Taylor 

Bock 

Tucker..... 

0.  D.  Antjsdel,  Janesvilie. 

Tyler 

Rusk 

OUver  E.  Rice,  Ladysmith. 
H.  A.  Aune,.  Baldwin. 

Upshur 

St.  Croix 

Wayne 

Sauk 

Goo.  W.  Davies.  N.  Freedom. 
Erne   M.    Harringtoii,    Hay^ 
ward. 

Sawy«r 

Webster 

Shawano 

Sheboygan 

Taylor... 

Wetsel 

L.  D.  Roberts,  Shawano. 

Wht 

H.    C.    Dombuah,    Slkhart 
Lake. 

Wood 

Wyptplng, 

G,  B.  Smtth,  Madford. 
Don  P.  Gibson,  WhitefaalL 
H.  L.  Gardner,  Viroqua. 
Gnnt  Cook.  Eagle  River. 
Helen  Martm   Elk  horn. 

Trempealeao. 

Vernon 

Vilas 

Adams 

Walworth 

Ashland. 

Washburn ... 

Neva  J,  Adams»J3pooner. 
Geo.  T.Carlin,  West  Bend. 

Barron. 

Washington...... ;; 
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CouQtjr. 

Superintendent. 

County. 

Superintendent. 

WISCONSIN— contd. 
Waukesha 

G.  B.  Rhoads,  Waukesha. 
W.  E.  Switier,  atntonvUle. 
Edward  CkMtee,  Wautoma. 

H.  B.  Patch,  OshkoB*. 
George  Vamey,  Vesper. 

Mrs.  N.  Artisee  Erickson,  Lar- 

atnie. 
A.  F.  FUlerup,  LoveU. 
Maud  Dawes,  Douglas. 
Miss  F.  B.  SmithTRawUns. 

WYOMINO— contd. 
Crook 

Miss  N.  Tniax,  Sundance. 

Waupaca 

Fremont 

Mrs.  EUa  Farthing,  Lander. 

Wauffhara.    ... 

Johnson 

Mrs.  M.  B.  SinselTfeuflalo. 

Laramie 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Uefferon,  Chey- 

Winnebago  

Natrona 

enne. 

Wood  

May  Hamilton,  Casmer. 
Miss  J.  Uitchcock,  Cody. 

Park 

WTOMINO. 

Albany 

PhwMan 

Miss  E.  K.  O.  Clark,  Sheridan. 

Big  Horn 

Sweetwater 

Uinta 

Miss    M.    R.    Bafrd,    Rock 

Miss  Iva  Irish,  Evanston. 

Carbon 

Weston 

Miss  0.  Carpenter,  Upton. 

VI. — ^Univeesitt  and  College  Presidents. 


Location. 


University  or  college. 


Name  of  president. 


ALABAMA. 

Birmingham 

Athens 

Aabum 

Eastlake 

Greensboro 

Marion 

St.  Bernard.*!/.!!!! 

SprineHill 

Talladega 

Tuscaloosa 

Do 

University 

ABIZONA. 

Tucson 

ARKANSAS. 

Arkadelphia 

Do. 

Bates  vil]& 

Clarksville 

Conway 

Do 

Fayette  ville 

Little  Rock 

CAUFOKNIA. 

Berkeley 

Ckuvmont 

Los  Angeles 

Do 

Do 

Mills  College 

Oakland 

Pasadena 

San  Francisco 

San  Jose 

Santa  Clara 

Stanfdrd  University, 
Whittier 

COLORADO. 

Boulder 

Colorado  Springs. . . . 

Denver 

FortColUns 

Golden 

Greeley.- 

Montcmire 

University  Park ..,. 

Westminster 


Birmingham  Coll 

Athens  Female  Col 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 

Howard  College 

Southern  University 

Judson  College 

Woman's  College  of  Alabama. 

St.  Bernard  College 

Spring  Hill  College....'. 

Alabama  Synodical  College  for  Women.. . . 

Central  Female  CoUege 

Tuscaloosa  Female  CoUege 

University  of  Alabama. 

University  of  Arizona 

Henderson-Brown  College 

Ouachita  College 

Arkansas  College 

Arkansas  Ciunberland  College 

Central  College 

Hendrix  College 

University  of  Arkansas 

Philander  Smith  College  (colored). . 

University  of  California 

Pomona  College 

Occidental  College 

St.  Vincents  College 

University  of  Southern  California. . 

Mills  College 

St.  Mary's  College 

Throop  Polytechnic  Institute 

St.  Ignatius  University 

Collegeofthe  Pacific , 

University  of  Santa  Clara 

Leiand  Stanford  Junior  University. 
Whittier  CoHege 

University  of  Colorado 

CokHBdo  CoUege 

CoUege  of  the  sacred  Heart 

Colorado  Agricultural  College 

State  School  of  Mines 

State  Teachers  College  of  Colorado 

Colorado  Woman 's  College 

UniveiBity  of  Denver 

Westminster  University 


Rev.  John  D.  Simpson,  D.  D. 

Miss  Mary  N.  Moore. 

Charles  C.  Thach,  LL.  D. 

Rev.  James  M.  Snelbume,  D.  D. 

Andrew  Sledd,  LL.  D. 

Rey.  Robert  O.  Patrick,  D.  D. 

William  E.  Martin,  Ph.  D. 

Rev.  Bernard  Mengcs.  O.  8.  B. 

Rev.  Francis  X.  Twellmeyer,  S.  J. 

Rev.  T.  Peyton  Walton. 

Rev.  B.  F.  GUes,  A.  M. 

R.  J.  Holstouf  A.  M. 

George  H.  Donny,  LL.  D. 


Arthur  H.  WUde,  Ph.  D. 


Geo.  H.  CroweU. 

Robert  G.  Bowers,  D.  D. 

Eugene  R.  Long,  Ph.  D. 

E.E.Morris,  D.D. 

John  W.  Conger. 

Rev.  A.  C.  MlUar,  D.  D. 

J.  H.  Reynolds,  A.  M.,  acting. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Cox,  D.  D. 


BenJ.  Ide  Wheeler,  LL.  D. 
James  A.  BlaisdeU,  M.  A. 
JohnW.Baer,  LL.  D. 
Rev.  J.  8.  Glass,  C.  M..  D.  D. 
Rev.  George  F.  Bovard,  LL.  D. 
LueUa  Clay  Carson,  LL.  D. 
Rev.  Brother  Fabrlcian,  F.  S.  C. 
James  A.  B.  Scheror,  LL.  D. 
Rev.  A.  F.  TrivelU,  8.  J. 
Wm.  W.  Guth,  Ph.  D. 
Rev.  James  P.  Morrissey,  S.  J. 
David  Starr  Jordan,  LL.  D. 
Thomas  Newlln,  Ph.  M. 


James  H.  Baker,  LL.  D. 

Rev.  W.  F.  Slocum,  LL.  D. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Brown,  8.  J. 

Chas.  A.  Lory,  M.  S. 

Victor  C.  Alderson,  Sc.  D. 

Zachariah  X.  Snyder. 

J.  P.  Treat,  A.  M. 

Rev.  Henry  A.  Buchtel,  LL.  D., 

chancellor. 
Salem  G.  Pattison,  M.  A. 


on,  u..  Af 
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Location. 


UnlTeraf  ty  or  college. 


Name  of  preddent 


CONNECnCXTT. 


Hartfbrd 

lOddletown.. 
Kew  Haven.. 
Btorrs , 


DELAWABE. 

Newark 


DISTBICT  OF  COLX7MBU. 

Waahingtx)n 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Deland 

Gainesville... 
Sutherland... 
Tallahassee... 
Winter  Park. 


Athens.. 


Atlanta 

Do 

Do 

Do 

College  Park... 

Cuthbert 

Dahlonega 

Decatur 

Demorest 

Forsyth 

Gainesville 

Lagrange 

Do 

Macon 

Do 

Oxford 

Romo 

South  Atlanta.. 


DAWAn. 


Honolulu . 


Caldwell. 
Moscow.. 


ILLINOIS. 


Trinity  College 

Wesleyan  Umversity 

Yale  University 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 


Delaware  College.. 


Catholic  University  of  America.., 


Gallaudet  College 

Georgetown  Uiuversity 

George  WasUngton  University.. 
Howard  University  (colored).... 

St.  John's  College 

Trinity  College 


John  B.  Stetson  University 

University  of  Florida. 

Southern  Coll^ 

Florida  Stete  College  for  Women. 
Rollins  College ,.. 


University  of  Georgia. 


Atlanta  Baptist  College  (colored)... . 

Atlanta  Umversity  (colored) 

Geor^  School  of  Technology 

Moms  Brown  College  (colored) 

Cox  College 

Andrew  College 

North  Georgia  Agricultural  College.. 

Agnes  Scott  College 

Piedmont  College , 

Bessie  Tift  College 

Brenau  College 

Lagrange  Female  College 

Southern  Female  College , 

Mercer  University 

Wesloyan  Female  College 

Emory  College 

Shorter  College 

Clark  University  (colored) 


College  of  Hawaii., 


College  of  Idaho 

University  of  Idaho. 


Abingdon Hedding  College 

Aledo ;  WilUam  and  Vashti  Colle^ 

Bloomington Illinois  Wesleyan  University 

Bourbonnais St.  Vlateur's  College 

Carlinville '  Blackburn  College 

Carthage Carthage  College 

Chicago Armour  Institute  of  Technology.. 

Do I  Lewis  Institute 

Do Loyola  University 

Do ;  St.  Stanislaus  College 

Do j  University  of  CTiicagc 

Decatur ,  James  Millikin  University 

Eureka Eureka  College 

Evanston Northwestern  University 

Ewlne Ewlng  College 

GalesDurg j  Knox  College 

Do I  Lombard  College 


Flavel  8.  Lather,  LL.  D. 
Rev.  W.  A.  ShankUn,  LL.  D. 
Arthur  T.  Hadley,  LL.  D. 
C.  H.  Bmch,  B.  8. 


Geo.  A.  Harter,  Ph.  D. 


Rev.  Thomas  J.  Shahaa,  8.  T.  D., 

rector. 
Percival  HaU,  M.  A. 
Rev.  Alphonsus  J.  Donlon,  S.  J. 
Charles  H.  Stockton,  LL.  D. 
Rev.  S.  M.  Newman,  D.  D. 
Brother  F.  Andrew,  F.  S.  C. 
Sister  Catherine  Atoysios,  S.  N.  D. 


Linoofai  HuUey,  LL.  D. 
Albert  A.  Murphree,  LL.  D. 
W.  L.  Clifton,  A.  B, 
Edward  Conradi,  Ph.  D. 
Rev.  Wm.  F.  Blaokman,  LL.  D. 


David  C.  Barrow,  LL.  D.,  cfaan- 

oellor. 
John  Hope,  A.  M. 
Edward  T.  Ware,  A.  B. 
Kenneth  G.  Matheson ,  LL.  D. 
Rev.  William  A.  Fountain,  8.  T.  B. 
W.  8.  Cox. 
J.W.Malone,A.M. 
G.  R.  Glenn,  LL.  D. 
Rev.  F.  H.  Gaines,  LL.  D. 
Rev.  Frank  E.  Jenkins,  D.  D. 
C.  H.  S.  Jackson,  LL.  D. 
H.  J.  Pearce,  Ph.  D. 
Rufus  W.  Smith,  A.  M. 
James  E.  Ricketson. 
Samuel  Y.  Jameson,  LL.  D. 
Rev.  C.  R.  Jenkins,  D.  D. 
Rev.  J.  E.  Dickey,  D.  D. 
A.W.VanHooee. 
W.  W.  Foster. 


John  W.  Gilmore,  M.  S.  A. 


Rev.  William  J.  Boone,  D.  D. 
James  A.  MacLean,  LL.  D. 


Wm.  P.  MacVey. 
Rev.  Frank  C.  English,  D.  D. 
Rev.  Theodore  Kemp,  D.  D. 
Rev.  John  P.  O'Mahonev,  C.  S.  V. 
Rev.  Wm.  M.  Hudson,  D.  D. 
Rev.  H.  D.  Hoover,  Ph.  D. 
Rev.  Frank  W.  Gunsaulus.  LL.D. 
George  N.  Carman,  A.  M.,  director. 

Rev.  L.  J.  Zapala,  C.  R.,  M.  A. 
Harry  Pratt  Judson.  LL.  D. 
A.  R.  Taylor,  LL.  D. 
Chas.  E.  Underwood. 
Abram  W.  Harris,  LL.  D. 
J.  A.  Leavltt, 

Rev.  Thomas  McOelland,  D.  D. 
Huber  W.  Hurt,  A.  M. 
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Location. 


University  or  college. 


Name  of  president. 


ILLINOIS— continued. 

Oveenyille 

Jacksonville 

Do 

Knozville 

Lake  Forest 

Lebanon 

L4nooln 

Monmouth 

Mount  Carroll 

Naperville 

Quincy 

Bockkrd 

Rook  Island 

Upper  Alton 

Urbana.'. 

Whoaton 

INDIANA. 

Bloomington 

Collegevtlle 

CrawTordsville 

Eaiiham 

Fort  Wayne 

Franklin 

Goshen , 

Greencastle , 

Hanover , 

Indianapolis 

Lafayette 

Merom 

MooresHUI 

Notre  Dame 

Do 

Oakland  aty 

St  Heinrad 

Terre  Haute 

Upland , 

Valparaiso 

Vlncennes , 

IOWA. 

Ames 

Cedar  Falls 

Cedar  Rapids 

Charles  City , 

Clinton 

College  Springs 

Decorah 

Des  Moines , 

Do 

Dubuque 

Fairfield 

Fayette 

Grmnell 

Hopkinton 

Indianola , 

Iowa  City 

Iowa  Falls , 

Lamoni , 

Mount  Pleasant 

Mount  Vernon 

Oskaloosa 

Pella 

Sioux  City 

Storm  Lake 

Tabor 

Toledo 

University  Park 

KANSAS. 

Atchison 

Do 

Baldwin 

Emporia 

Highland 

Holton 


Greenville  College 

Illinois  College 

niino'B  Woman's  College 

St.  Mary's  School 

Lake  Forest  College 

MoKendree  College 

Linooln  College 

Monmouth  College 

Frances  Shimer  School 

Northwestern  Collero 

St.  Francis  Solanus  College 

Rockford  College 

Augustana  College 

Shurtlefl  Coltege 

University  of  Illinois 

Wheaton  College 

Indiana  University 

St.  Joseph's  College 

Wabash  C^lege 

Earlham  College 

Concordia  College 

Franklin  College 

Goshen  College 

De  Pauw  University 

Hanover  College.. 

Butler  College 

Purdue  University 

Union  Christian  College 

Moores  Hill  College 

St.  Mary's  College  and  Academy 

University  of  Notre  Dame 

Oakland  City  College 

St.  Meinrad  College 

Rose  Poly technio  Institute 

Taylor  University 

Valparaiso  University 

Vinoenaes  University 


Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts. 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College 

Coe  College 

Charles  City  College 

Wartburg  College , 

Amity  College 

Luther  College , 

Des  Moines  College , 

Drake  University , 

St.  Joseph's  College , 

Parsons  College 

Upper  Iowa  University 

Qrinnell  College 

Lenox  College 

Simpson  CoUege 

State  University  of  Iowa 

Ellsworth  College i... 

Graoeland  College 

Iowa  Wesleyan  College 

Cornell  College 

Penn  Collepe 

Central  Uruversity  of  Iowa 

Mominsrside  College 

Buena  Vista  CoUege 

Tabor  College 

Leander  Clark  College 

Central  Holiness  University , 

Midland  College 

St.  Benedict's  College 

Baker  University 

Collece  of  Emporia 

Highland  College 

Campbell  College 


Eldoo  Grant  Burrltt,  A.  M. 

Charles  H.  Ramjaelkamp.  Ph.  D. 

Rev.  Joseph  R.  Harkeir.  Ph.  D. 

Rev.C.W.LeffingwelljD.  D.  j«ctor. 

John  S.  Nollen,  LL.  D. 

Rev.  John  F.  Harmon.  D.  D. 

J.H.McMurTay.Ph.li. 

Rev.  Thos.  H.  McMlchael,  D.  D. 

Wm.  P.  MoKee. 

Rev.  L.H.  Seager,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Fortunatus  Hausser,  O.  F.  M. 

Julia  H.  GulUver,  Ph.  D. 

Gustav  A.  Andreen,  Ph.  D. 

George  M.  Potter. 

Edmund  J.  James,  LL.  D. 

Rev.  C.  A.  Blanchard,  D.  D. 


William  L.  Bryan,  LL.  D. 

Rev.  Augustine  Seifert,  C.  PP.  S. 

Rev.  Geo.  Lewes  Mackintosh.D.  D. 

Robert  L.  Kelly,  LL.  D. 

Rev.  Martin  Lueoke. 

EUjah  A.  Hanley,  D.  D. 

Noah  E.  Byers,  A.  M. 

George  R.  Grose. 

WUlfem  A.  Millis,  LL.  D. 

Thomas  C.  Howe,  Ph.  D. 

W.  E.  Stone,  LL.  D. 

Rev.  Daniel  A.  Long,  LL.  D. 

Rev.  Harry  A.  King,  S.  T.  B. 

Mother  M.  Pauline. 

Rev.  John  Cavanaugh,C.S.C.,D.  D. 

Wm.  P.  Dearing. 

Rev.  A.  Schmitt,  O.  S.  B. 

CaiJ  L.  Mees,  Ph.  D. 

Rev.  Monroe  Vayhinger,  D.  D. 

H.  B.  Brown. 

Horace  Ellis,  Ph.  D. 


Raymond  A.  Pearson,  LL.  D. 

Homer  H.  Seerley,  LL.  D. 
Rev.  J.  A.  Marquis,  LL.  D. 

John  Fritschel. 

Robert  A.  McConagha. 

Rev.  C.  K.  Preus. 

John  A.  Earl,  D.  D. 

Hill  M.  Bell,  LL.  D. 

Very  Rev.DanielM.Gorman,LL.D. 

Rev.  W.  E.  Parsons,  D.  D. 

Richard  W.  CoopfBr,  Litt.  D. 

J.  H.  T.  Main,  LL.  D. 

Rev.  E.  E.  Reed,  D.  D. 

Francis  L.  S^ckland,  Ph.  D. 

John  G.  Bowman,  M.  A. 

Ido  F.  Meyer,  A.  M. 

J.  A.  Gunsolley,  B.  S. 

Rev.  Edwin  A.  Schell,  D.  D. 

James  E.  Harlan,  LL.  D. 

David  M.  Edwards,  Ph.  D. 

John  L.  BevL  Ph.  D. 

Rev.  Alfred  E.  Craig. 

Rev.  James  P.  Linn. 

Rev.  George  E.  Wood,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Franklin  E.  Brooke,  D.  D. 

Rev.  George  A.  McLaughlin,  D.  D. 


Rev.  R.  B.  Peery,  D.  D. 
Rt.  Rev.  I.  Wolf.  O.  8.  B.,  D.  D. 
Rev.  Wilbur  N.  Mason,  D.  D. 
Rev.  Henry  Coe  Culbertson,  D.  D. 
Rev.  Wm.  C.  T.  Adams,  LL.  D. 
T.  D.  Crites. 


Oigiti 
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Univenitjr  or  oolkfs. 


Name  of  pnaldflnt 


KANSAS— continued. 

Kansas  City 

Lawrence 

Lindsborg. 

McPberaon. 

Manhattan. 

Ottawa 

St.  Marys 

Salina 

Sterling 

Topeka 

Wichita 

Do 

Winfleld 

KXIITUCXT. 

Berea 

Bowling  Green 

Danville 

Do 

Georgetown 

Olaflgow 

Harrodsburg 

HoplcinsviUe 

Do 

Lexington. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Louisrilie 

Lyndon 

Owensboro 

BnaselivlUe 

Do 

St.  Mary 

Versailles 

Winchester 

LOULSIAKA. 

Baton  Rouge 

Clhiton 

Convent 

Mansfield 

New  Orleans 

Do 

•  Do 

Do 

Do 

MAINE. 

Brunswick 

Lewiston 

Orono 

Van  Buren 

Waterville 

MABTLAND. 

Annapolis 

Do 

Baltimore 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Chestertown 

College  I*ark 

EUicottCity 

Emmitsburg 

Frederick 

LuthervlUe 

New  Windsor 

Westminster 


City  Univenlty 

Univenity  of  Kansas 

Bethany  CoUcfiD 

McPberson  CoUege 

KansM  State  A^icultnral  College 

Ottawa  University 

Bt.  Mary's  College 

Kansas  Wosleyan  Univenity 

Cooper  College 

Washburn  College 

Fairmoont  C^oUege 

Friends  University 

Southwestern  College 

Berea  College 

Ogden  CollCKe 

Caldwell  College 

Central  University  of  Kentucky.. 

Georgetown  College 

Liberty  College  for  Women. 

Beaumont  Couege 

Bethel  Female  College. 

McLean  College 

Hamilton  College  lor  Wcmien..... 

Sayre  College 

State  University  of  Kentucky — 

Transylvania  University 

UniveiBity  of  Louisville 

Kentucky  Militorv  Institute 

Owensboro  Female  College 

Bethel  Colleee 

hoan  Female  College. 

St.  Mary's  College 

Maigaret  College 

Kentucky  Wesleyan  College. 


Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College. 

Silliman  Collegiate  Institute 

Jefferson  College 

Mansfield  Female  College 

H.  Sophie  Newoomb  Memorial  College. . . 

Leland  University  (colored) 

Loyola  University 

New  Orleans  University  (colored) 

Tulane  Univenlty  of  Louisiana 

Bowdofn  College 

Bates  College 

University  of  Maine 

Van  Buren  College  (St.  Mary's) 

Colby  College 

St .  John 's  CoHpfo 

United  States  Naval  Academy 

Ooucher  College 

Johns  llopkins  University 

Loyola  College 

Morgan  College  (oolorfd) , 

Mount  St.  Joseph's  College 

Washington  College 

Maryland  Agricultural  College 

Rock  Iim  College 

Mount  St  Mary's  (College 

Woman's  College 

Maryland  College  for  Women 

New  Windsor  College 

Western  Maryland  College 


B«r.  D.  S.  Stephens,  D.  D.,  t 


Fnak  Stronc,  LL.  D. 

Rev.  En»t  F.  Pihlblad,  D.  D. 

John  A.  Clement,  Ph.  D. 

Henry  J.  Watan,  B.  S.  A. 

8.  E.  Price. 

Rev.  Aloysius  A.  Bieen,  S.  J. 

R.  P.  Smith. 

Rev.  R.  T.  Campbell,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Frank  K.  Sanders,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Henry  E.  Thayer.  D.  D. 

Edmund  Stanley,  A.  M. 

Rev.  F.  £.  MoBsman,  D.  D. 


Rev.  Wm.  G.  Froet,  Ph.  D. 
W.  M.  Pearce. 
John  C.  Acheson,  A.  M. 
Frederick  W.  Hinitt,  Ph.  D. 
Arthur  Yager,  LL.  D. 
M.  W.  Hatton.  Ph.  D. 
Thomitf  Smith,  A.M. 
Harry  G.  Brownell,  B.  S. 
A.  C.  KuykendaU,  A.  B. 
H.  G.  Shearin,  Ph.  D. 
Rev.  J.  M.  Spencer. 
Henry  8.  Barker,  LL.  D. 
Richard  H.  Crosifiald,  Ph.  O. 
John  PattetBon.LL.  D. 
C.W.  Fowler,  C.E. 
J.  Bvron  La  Rue. 
Floran  D.  Perkins,  A.  B. 
J.  W.  Repass,  D.  D. 
Rev.  Michael  Ja^wics.  C.  R. 
Rev.  James  M.  Maxon,  M.  A. 
Rev.  J.  L.  Clark. 


Thomas  D.  Boyd,  LL.  D. 

Rev.  H.  H.  Brownlee. 
Rev.  R.  H.  Smith,  S.  M. 
R.  E.  Bobbitt. 
Brandt  V.  B.  Dixon,  LL.  D. 

Rev.  Albert  Blever,  S.  J. 
Rev.  John  Wier.  D.  D. 
Robert  Sharp,  Ph.  D.,  acting. 


Rev.  Wm.  De  Witt  Hyde,  LL.  D. 
Rev.  G.  C.  Chase,  LL.  D. 
Robert  J.  Aley,  LL.  D. 
Rev.  Matthew  Thonvenln,  8.  M. 
Arthur  J.  Roberts,  A.  M. 


Thomas  FeU^L.  D. 
Capt.  John  U.  Gibbons,  superin- 
tendent. 
James  B.  Van  Meter,  acting. 
Ira  Remsen,  LL.  D. 
Rev.  Wm.  J.  Ennis,  S.  J. 

Brother  Norbert ,  director. 
James  W.  Cain,  LL.  D. 

Rev.    Brother   Maurice-Josephus, 

F.  S.  C. 
Rev.  Bernard  J.  Bradley. 
J.  H.  ApplCjA.  M. 
Rev.  Chas.  W.  Gallagher,  D.  D. 
Rev.  James  Fraser,  LL.  D. 
Rev.  Thomas  H.  Lewis,  LL.  D. 
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LofliftifiiL 


NUme  of  presidieat. 


MASSACHUSXTTS. 

Amherst 

Do 

Boston 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Cambridge 

Do 

Northampton. 

Norton...,— 

South  Hadley 

Tufts  College 

WeUealey 

Willlamstown.^ 

Worcester 

Do 

Do 

Do 

mcmoAN. 

Adrian 

Albion 

Alma 

Ann  Arbor 

Detroit 

SastLan^ng 

Hillsdale 

Holland 

Houghton 

Kalamazoo 

Olivet 

mmreaoTJu 

Albert  Lea 

Collegeville 

Minneapolis 

Do 

Northneld 

Do 

St.  Paul 

Do 

St.  Peter 

MlSSISfllPn! 

Agricultural  College. 

Blue  Mountain 

Brookhaven 

Clinton 

Do 

Columbus 

French  Camp 

Grenada 

Holly  Springs.. 

Jackson 

Do 

Meridian 

Do 

Pontotoc 

Port  Gibson 

University 

lOSSOUBI. 

Albany 

Cameron 

Canton 

Columbia .  —^ . . 

Do 

Do 

Fayette 

Do 

Fulton. 

Do 

Glas^pw. 

Lexington. 

Do 


Amheot  College ^ 

Massachusetts  Agricoltoral  CoUisge. . . . 

Boston  College - , 

Boston  University 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  rXeeiunlogy , 

Simmons  College 

Harvard  University , 

Radfiliffe  CoQege 

Stmth  College 

Whsnton  College 

Monnt  Holyoke  College , 

Tufta  College 

Wellesley  (^allege 

Williams  College 

Clark  University 

aark  College 

College  of  the  Holy  Cross 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute 

Adrian  College 

Albion  College , 

Alma  College 

University  of  Michigan , 

University  of  Detroit 

Miohtean  Agricultural  College 

HilLsdiaeC<mege 

Hope  College 

Michigan  (Allege  of  Mines . . . . . .. . . 

Kalamasoo  College , 

Olivet  College 

Albert  Lea  College 

St.  John's  Unlvcfsity 

Augsburg  Seminary 

Unl versi^  of  Minnesota 

Carleton  College 

St.  OlafCoUege 

Hamline  University , 

Macalester  College , 

OustamsAdolphus  College 


Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Medianlcal 
College. 

Blue  Mountain  Female  College 

Whitworth  Female  College. 

Hillman  College 

MissisaSppi  College 

Industrial  Institute  and  College 

Coitral  Mississippi  Institute 

Grenada  College. ..« 

Rust  U  niversity  (colored ) 

Bellhavffli  College  for  Young  Ladies 

Mlllsaps  CoUege 

Meridian  Male  College 

Meridian  Woman's  College 

Chiokasaw  Female  Collei 
Port  Gibson  Female  C< 
University  of  Mississippi, 


Palmer  CoUege 

lidssouri  Wosieyan  CoUegs 

Christian  University 

Christian  College 

Stephens  College 

University  of  Missouri 

Central  College 

Howard  Payne  CoUege 

Westminster  CoUem 

Synodical  Female  CoUege 

Pritdiett  College 

Central  Female  CoUege 

Lexington  CoUege  fior  Yoong  Womtn.. 


Akxander  Meiklejohn,  Ph.  &. 
K.  L.  Butterfleld,  A.  M. 
Rev.  Thomas  I.  Gasson,  S.  J. 
Rev.  Lemuel  H.  MurUn,  D.  D. 
Richard  C.  Maclaurln,  LL.  D. 
Henry  Lefavour,  LL.  D. 
Abbott  Lawrence  LowoU,  LL.  D^ 
Le  Baron  R.  Briggs,  LL.  D« 
Rev.    Marion    Le    Roy    BurtoQh 

LL.  D. 
Rev.  SamnelV.  Cde.  D.  D.. 
Mary  B.  WooUey,  LL.  D. 
Wm.  L.  Hooper,  Ph.  D.,  acting. 
EUen  F.  Pendleton,  M.  A. 
Hany  A.  GarfleW,  LL.  D. 
G.  Stanley  HaU,  LL.  D. 
Edmund; Clark  Sanford,  Ph.  D. 
Rev.  Joseph  N.  Dinand>  S.  J. 
Levi  L.  Conant. 


R«v.  B.  W.  Anthony,  LL.  D* 
Samuel  Dickie.  LL.  D. 
Thomas  G.  Blaisd^,  Ph.  D. 
Harry  B.  Hutchins,  LL.  D. 
Rev.  Wm.  F.  Dooley. 
J.  L.  Snyder.  Ph.  D. 
Joseph  W.  Mauck,  LL.  D. 
Rev.  Ame  Vennema,  D.  D. 
F.  W.  McNalr.  Sc.  D. 
Herbert  L.  Stetson. 
E.  a.  Lancaster,  Ph.  D. 


Bfiv.  John  T.  Bergen,  D.  D. 
Rev.  Peter  Engel,  0. 8.  B.,  Ph.  D. 
George  Sverdnip,  Jr.,M»  A. 
George  E.  Vincent,  LL.  D. 
Donud  J.  Cowling,  Ph.  D. 
Rev.  John  N.  Kildahl,  D.  1>. 
Rev.  Samuel  F.  Kefffoot>  D.  D. 
Thomas  M.  Ilodgman.  LL.  D. 
Rev.  Jaoob  P.  Uhlcr,  Ph.  D.,  actinia 


G.  R.  Hlghtower. 

W.  J.  Lowrey,  A.  M. 
Rev.  I.  W.  Cooper,  D.  D. 
Rev.  W.  T.  Lowrey,  D.  D» 
John  W.  Pro  vine,  LL.  D. 
Henry  L.  Whitfield. 
J.  A.  Sanderson,  principal. 
Rev.  J.  R.  Countiss. 
Rev.  James  T.  Docking. 

A.  F.  Watklns,  A.  B. 
Maloomb  A.  Beeson,  B.  8. 
J.  W.  Beeson,  A.  M. 

Rev.  C.  M.  Chapman,  A.  M. 
A.  A.  Klncannon,  LL.  D.,  chan- 
cellor. 


E.  A.  Watklns. 

Rev.  H.  R.  De  Bra,  D.  D. 

Carl  JohanniLL.  D. 

Mrs.  LueUa  W.  St.  Claire. 

Jtoies  M.  Wood. 

Albert  Roes  Hill,  LL.D. 

WlUlam  A.  Webb,  LItt.  D. 

Rev.  Henry  E.  Stout* 

Rov.  Charles  D.  Bovlng,  D»  D. 

Laurence  I.  MacQueoi,  A.  M* 

Uriels.  HftU,  A.  B. 

Z:  M.  Williams,  A.  M. 

C.  Lewis  Fowler,  A.  * 
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Location. 


UniTWsity  or  college. 


Name  of  presideiit. 


mssouBi—oontinued, 

Liberty 

Do 

Ttfi^h^ll 

Mexico 

Morriaville 

Nevada 

Parkville 

St.  Charles 

St.  Louis 

Do 

>o 

Do 

Springfield 

Tarldo 

Warrenton 

MONTANA. 

Bozeman 

Butte 

Missoula 

IYEDRA8KA. 

Bellevue 

Bethany 

College  View 

Crete 

Grand  Island 

Hastings 

Lincoln 

Omaha 

Do 

University  Place 

York 

NEVADA. 

Beno 

NEW  HAMPSHIBE. 

Durham 

Hanover 

Manchester 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Convent  Station 

Hoboken 

JersevCity 

Kenilwortn 

New  Brunswick 

Princeton 

South  Orange 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Albuquerque 

Socorro 

State  College 

NEW  YORK. 

Alfred 

Annandale 

Aurora 

Brooklyn 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Buffalo 

Canton 

Clinton 

Elmlra 

Geneva 

Hamilton 


Liberty  Ladies  C<dleee 

William  JeweU  College 

Missouri  Valley  College 

Hardin  College , 

Scarritt-MorrbviUB  College 

Cottey  College 

Park  College 

Linden  wood  C<dlege  for  Women., 

Christian  Brothers  College 

Forest  Park  University 

St.  Louis  University , 

Washington  University 

Drury  College 

Tar  kio  Collie 

Central  Wesleyan  College 


Montana  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts. 

Montana  State  School  of  Mines 

University  of  Montana 

Bellevue  College 

Cotner  University 

Union  College 

Doane  College 

Grand  Island  College. 

Hastings  College 

University  of  Nebraska 

Creighton  University 

University  of  Omaha 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University 

York  College 

State  University  of  Nevada 


New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts. 

Dartmouth  College 

St.  Anselm's  College 

College  of  Saint  Elizabeth 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 

St.  Peter's  College 

Upsala  College 

Rutgers  College 

Princeton  Umversity 

Seton  HaU  College 

Un  iverslty  of  New  Mexico 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mines 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts. 


Alfred  University 

St.  Stephen's  C<)Ilege. 

Wells  College 

Adelphi  College 

Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn 

St.  Francis  College 

St.  Johns  College 

Canisius  College 

St.  Lawrence  University 

Hamilton  College 

Elmira  College 

Hobart  College 

Colgate  University 


H.  H.  Savaee,  A.  M. 

Rev.  J.  P.  Greene)  LL.  D. 

Rev.  Wm.  H.  Black,  LL.  D. 

J.W.MUUon.A.M. 

Rev.  Louis  C.  Perry,  Ph.  D. 

Mis.  V.  A.  C.  Stockard. 

L.  M.McAibe,LL.D. 

Rev.  George  F.  Ayers,  Ph.  D. 

Brother  Lawrence  Slxtus. 

Mrs.  Anna  Snead  Cairns. 

Rev.  Alexander  J.  Burro wes,  S.  J. 

David  F.  Houston,  LL.  D.,  cT 

oellor. 
Rev.  Joseph  H.  George,  D.  D. 
Rev.  J.  A.  ThompMn,  D.  D. 
Rev.  Otto  E.  Krie«e,  D.  D. 


James  M.  Hamilton,  M.  8. 

Charles  H.  Bowman,  M.  S. 
Edwin  B.  <>aigtkead,  LL.  D. 


Stephen  W.  Stookey,  LL.  D. 
William  Oesdiger,  B.D.,chanceaflr. 
Frederick  Griggs. 

L.  A.  Garrison. 

R.  B.  Crone. 

Samuel  Avery,  LL.  D.,  chanonllor. 

Rev,  Eugene  A.  Ma^vney,  8.  J. 

Daniel  E.  Jenkins,  Ph.  D. 

Clark  A.  Fulmer.  M.  A.,  chanoelkr. 

Rev.  Wm.  E.  ScheU,  D.  D. 


Rev.  J.  E.  Stubbs,  LL.  D. 


Edward  T.  Falrohnd. 

E.  F.Nichob,LL.D. 
Rt.    Rev.    Ernest    Hclmstetter, 
0. 8.  B. 


Sister  M.  Pauline  Kelligfaer. 
Alexander  C.  Humphreys,  LL.  D. 
Rev.  Joseph  Mulry,  S.  J. 
Peter  Froeberg,  B.  D. 
Rev.  Wm.  H.  8.  Demarest,  LL.  D. 
John  Grier  Hlbben,  LL.  D. 
Very  Rev.  Jas.  F.  Mooney,  LL.  D. 


Rev.  David  R.  Boyd. 
Emraet  A.  Drake,  A.  M. 
W.  E.  Garrison,  Ph.  D. 


Rev.  B.  C.  Davis,  D.  D. 
Rev.Wm.  C.  Rodgers,  D.  D. 
Robt.  L.  Zabriskie^acting. 
S.  Parks  Cadman,  D.  D. 
F.  W.  Atkinson,  Ph.  D. 
Brother  Stanislai^  O.  S.  F. 
Very  Rev.  John  W.  Moore,  C.  M. 
Rev.  Augustine  A.  Miller,  8.  J. 
Rev.  Ahnon  Gunnison,  LL.  D. 
Rev.  M.  W.  Stryker.  LL.  D. 
Rev.  A.  C.  Mackcnsie,  LL.  D. 
W.  P.  Durfee,  Ph.  D.,  acting. 
Elmer  B.  Bryan,  LL.  D. 
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Location. 


University  or  college. 


Name  of  president 


Ksw  TOBK— continued 

Ithaca 

KeukaPark 

New  Rocbelle 

New  York 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Niagara  University 

Potsdam 

Poughkeepsie 

Rochester 

8t.  Bonaventure 

Schenectady 

Syracuse 

Troy 

West  Point 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Belmont 

Chapel  HiU 

Charlotte 

Do 

Davidson 

Durham 

Elon  College 

Greensboro 

Guilford  College 

Hickory 

Newton 

Oxford 

Raleigh 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Red  Springs 

Salem 

Salisbury 

Wake  Forest 

WeavervIUe 

West  Raleigh 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Agricultural  College 

Fargo 

Cirand  Forks 

Jamestown 

University 

orao. 

Ada 

Akron 

Alliance 

Ashland 

Athens 

Berea 

Do 

Cedarville 

Cincinnati. 

Do 

Cleveland 

Do 

Do 

Colum  bus. 

Do 

Dayton 

Defiance 

Delaware 

Findlay 

Gambler 

Granville. 

Hiram 

Lebanon 


Cornell  University 

Keuka  College 

College  of  New  RocheUe 

Barnard  College 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Columbia  University 

Fordham  University 

Manhattan  College 

New  York  University 

Normal  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Teachers  College 

Niagara  Universit; 
ClarKson  School  of 

VassarCollege 

University  of  Rochester 

St.  Bonaventure's  College. 

Union  University 

Syracuse  University 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 

United  States  Military  Academy 

St.  Mary's  College 

University  of  North  Carolina. 

Biddle  University  (colored) 

Elizabeth  CoUege 

Davidson  College 

Trinitv  College 

Eton  College 

Greensboro  Female  College 

Guilford  College 

Lenoir  College 

Catawba  Coflege 

Oxford  Collera 

Meredith  Cofl^ 

Peace  Institute 

St.  Mary's  School 

Shaw  University  (ootored)  

Southern  Presbyterian  College 

Salem  Female  Academy  and  College 

Livingstone  College  (colored) 

Wake  Forest  College 

Weaverville  College 

North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts. 


North  Dakota  Agricultural  CoUege. 

Fargo  College 

Wesley  College 

Jamestown  College 

University  of  North  Dakota 

Ohio  Northern  University 

Buchtel  College 

Mount  Unlon-Scio  College 

Ashland  College 

Ohio  University 

Baldwin  University 

German  Wallace  College 

Cedarville  College 

St.  Xavler  College 

University  of  Cincinnati 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science. . . . 

St.  Ignatius  College 

Weetero  Reserve  University 

Capital  University 

Ohio  State  University 

St.  Mary's  Institute 

Defiance  Ck>llege 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

Findlay  CoUege 

Kenyon  CoUege 

Denison  University 

Hiram  Ck>Uege 

Lebanon  Umvenity 


J.  O.  Schurman,  LL.  D. 

Rev.  Joseph  A.  Serena. 

Rev.  M.  C.  O'Farrell. 

Virginia  C.  GUdersleeve,  Ph.  D., 

dean. 
John  H.  Finley,  LL.  D. 
Nicholas  M.  Butler,  LL.  D. 
Rev.  Thomas  J.  McCluskey,  S.  J. 
Rev.  Brother  Jerome,  F.  S.  C. 
Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  LL.  D., 

chanceUor. 
(}eorge  S.  Davis.  LL.  D. 
James  E.  RusseU,  LL.  D.,  dean. 
Rev.  Drennan,  C.  M. 
John  P.  Brooks,  M.  E.  director. 
Rev.  J.  M.  Taylor,  LL.D. 
Rev.  Rush  Rnees,  LL.  D. 
Rev.  Fidelia  J.  Reynolds,  O.  F.  M. 
Rev.  Charles  A.  Richmond,  D.  D. 
Rev.  J.  R.  Day,  LL.  D.,  chanoeUor. 
Palmer  C.  Ricketts,  C.  B. 
Col.  Clarence  P.  Townsley,  supt 


Rev.  Leo  Haid,  O.  S.  B.,  D.  D. 

F.P.Venable,LL.D. 

Rev.  H.  L.  McCrorey,  D.  D. 

Rev.  C.B.  King,  D.D. 

W.  J.  MarttoTX.  M. 

Wm.  P.  Few,  Ph.  D. 

W.  A.  Harper,  M.  A. 

Mrs.  Lucy  H.  Robertson. 

L.  Lyndon  Hobbs,  LL.  D. 

Rev.  R.  L.  FriU,  A.  M. 

John  F.  Buchheit,  A.  M. 

F.  P.  Hobgood,  A.  M. 

Rev.  R.  T.  Vann,  D.  D. 

George  J.  Ramsey. 

Rev.  George  W.  Lay. 

Chas.  F.  Meserve,  LL.  D. 

Rev.C.G.Vardell,D.D. 

Rev.  Howard  E.  Rondthaler,  A.  M. 

Rev.  WUliam  H.  Goler,  LL.  D. 

Wm.  L.  Poteat,  LL.  D. 

O.  S.  Dean. 

Daniel  H.  HiU,  LL.  D. 


J.  H.  Worst.  LL.D. 

Charles  C.  Cretan. 

Rev.  Edward  P.  Robertson,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Barend  H.  Kroeze,  D.  D. 

Frank  L.  McVey,  LL.  D. 


Rev.  Albert  E.  Smith,  D.  D. 

Rev.  W.  H.  McMaster,  D.  D. 
W.  D.  Furry,  Ph.  D. 
Alston  Ellis,  LL.  D. 
Rev.  Glexen  A.  Reedcr,  D.  D. 
Arthur  L.  BresUch,  Ph.  D.,  acting. 
Rev.  David  Mc Kinney,  LL.  D. 
Rev.  Francis  Heiermann,  S.  J. 
Chas.  W.  Dabney,  LL.  D. 
Charles  8.  Howe,  Ph.  D. 
Rev.  John  B.  Furay,  S.  J. 
Rev.  C.  F.  Thwing,  LL.  D. 
Rev.  Otto  Mees. 
W.  O.  Thompson.  LL.  D. 
Rev.  Bernard  P.  O'ReUly,  S.  M. 
P.  W.  McReynolds,  A.  M.. 
Rev.  Herbert  Welch,  LL.  D. 
Rev.  C.  I.  Brown,  D.  D. 
Rev.  Wm.  F.  Peirce,  L.  H.  D. 
Rev.  Emory  W.  Hunt,  LL.  D. 
Miner  Lee  Bates.  A.  M.       r 
WaUace  E.  MUler.        JO [C 
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Name  of 


omo— continued, 

Marietta 

New  Athena 

New  Concord 

OJwsrlln 

Oxford 

Do 

Do 

PainesvlUe 

Rio  Grande 

BDrin^field 

Toledo*.!!!!*.".'!!]!!!. 

Do 

WesterviUe 

West  Lafayette 

WUberforoe 

Wilmington 

Wooeter 

TiUowaprinsB 

OKLAHOMA. 

Guthrie 

Kingfisher 

Norm  an 

Stillwater 

Tulsa 

Wllburton 

OBEOOV. 

Albany 

CorvaUls 

Dallas 

Eugene 

Forest  Grove.^ 

MoMinnviUe 

New  berg 

Philomath 

Portland 

Salem 

rEHHBTLVABIA. 

AUentown.... 

Do 

Annville 

Beatty 

Beaver 

Beaver  Falls 

Bethlehem 

Do 

BlairsviUe 

BrynMawr 

Carlisle 

Chambersburg 

Chester 

Collegeville 

Easton 

Gettysburg 

Greenville 

Grove  City 

Ilaverford. 

Huntingdon 

Lancaster 

Lewisburg 

Lincoln  Umrersity . . 

Meadville 

Mechanic^burg 

Myers  town 

New  Wilmtagt«n 

Philadelphia 

Do... 

Do 

Do 

Pittsburgh 

DO..T: 

Do 


Htritttt  CoUe«e. 

Franklin  CoHege 

MnaUngum  College 

Obertin  Cottege 

Miami  University 

Oxford  College  for  WonMn . . . 

Western  College  for  Women «. 

L^ce  Erie  C<}U6ge 

RIoOnnde  College. 

Witteobefg  College 

Heiddbeiig  University 

St.  John's  Univerrity « ..  « 

Toledo  University 

Ottert)ein  Univenrity 

West  Lafayette  College^ 

WUberforce  Unlvenify  (eolored). 

wnmington  College 

Unlvcnity  of  Wooster. 

Antioch  College 


Methodist  Uulvvralty  of  OkfaOioma 

Khigflsher  College 

University  of  Oldahoma. 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  M< 


CoUcfe. 

Henry  KendaU  College 

Oklahoma  School  of  Mfamand  MetaOnicy 


Albany  CoUege 

Oregon  Ajn-icultoral  Cidlege.. 

DaUasCoU^e 

Univendty  of  Oregon^ 

Pacific  University 

McMinn  vUle  CoUege.^ 

Pacific  College ^ 

Phikwaath  Oillege..^ 

Reed  College 

WiUamette  Univefsity 


AUentefwii  Collem  for  Womfln.. 

MuhAenberg  Col%e 

Lebanon  Vdlev  Cof 

St.  Vincent  College. 

Beaver  College... 

Geneva  College... 

Moravian  College. 

Moravian  Seminary  and  College  for  WonMn 

BlahBville  CoU€«e 

Bryn  Mawr  College...^ 

Dickinson  College 

Wilson  College 

PennsyU-ania  MUitaiy  College 

Ursinus  College « 

Laf a  yette  College 

Pennsylvania  College 

Th id  College 

Grove  City  CoUege 

Haverfora  College 

Jnnlata  College 

Franklin  and  Marshall  CoUege. 

Bucknell  University 

Lincoln  Uni>'er8ity  (oolofed) 

Allegheny  CoUege 

Irving  Female  College. 

Albright  CoUege 

Westminister  College 

Dropeie  CoUege 

La  6aUe  CoUege 

Temple  University 

Univeraity  of  Pennsylvaoia 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

Pennsylvania  CoUege  lor  Women. 

Duquesne  Univeratyof  the  Holy  Ghoet. 


E.M.  Baxter. 

Rev.  J.  K.  Man^omery,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Henry  C.  lUng,  D.  D. 

R.  M.  Bugnee.  acting. 

Jane  BhecEer,  Ph.  D. 

Mary  A.  Sawyer,  acting. 

Miss  Vivian  Blanche  Smafl. 

fWfp^^oTi  H.  Bing. 

Rev.  Chartes  O.  Hedcert.  D.  D. 

Rev.  Chartee  E.  Mffler,  LL.  D. 

Rev.  Fraacis  Heiermann,  S.  J. 

Charlea  A.  Cockayne,  Ph.  D. 

Walter  G.  Catppiqger,  B.  D. 

Aubrey  F.  Hess. 

Wm.  S.  Scarboroogh,  LL.  D. 

Rev.  Albert  J.  Brown,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Loi^  E.  Holden,  LL.  D, 

8.  D.  Fesi,  LL.  D. 


Rev.  George  H,  Bradford.  D.  D. 
Rev.  Calvin  B.  Moody.  D.  D. 
Stratton  D.  Brooks,  Ph.  D. 
J.  H.  GfltmeU,  M.  S. 

Rev.  Frederick  W.  Hawley,  D.  D. 
George  £.  Ladd. 


H.M.CIrooki,A.B. 
W.J.  Kerr,  ScD. 
Rer.  Abraham  A.  Winter. 
PriBoe  L.  Campbell,  A.  B. 
Wm.N.Ferrin,LL.D. 
Leonard  W«  Riley.  D.  D. 
Levi  T.  Pennington,  A.  B. 
M.  R.  Dniry,  A.  M, 
Wm.  T.  Foster,  A.  M. 
Rev.  Fletcher  Homan,  D.  D. 


Rer.  Wm.  F.  Curtia. 

Rev.J.W.A.  Haas,D.D. 

Rev.  O.  D.  Gossard. 

Rev.  Leander  Schnerr,  O.  S.  B. 

LeRoy  WeUer,  A.  M. 

Rev.  WUliam  H.  GeorgejA.  M. 

Rev.  Aug.  Scholtse,  L.  H.  O. 

John  fiTcieweU,  Ph.  D. 

Miii  Caroline  D.  Hays. 

Miss  M.  Carey  Thomas,  LL.  D. 

Rev.  Eugene  A.  Noble,  LL.  D. 

Anna  J.  McKeag,  LL.  D. 

Col.  C.  E.  Hvatt,  C.  E. 

George  L.  O'mwake,  Pd.  D. 

Rev.Te.  D.  WarfieW,  LL.  D. 

William  A.  Granville,  LL.  D. 

Rev.  C.Theodore  Benxe,  D.D. 

Rev.  L  C.  Ketler,  LL.  D. 

Isaac  SharpleflB,  LL.  D. 

I.  Harvey  Brarabaogh,  A.  M. 

Rev.  Henry  H.  Appel,  D.  D. 

John  H.  Harris,  LL.  D. 

Rev.  John  B.  Rendidl,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Wm.  H.  Crawford,  LL.  D. 

E.  E.  Cam^U,  Ph.  D. 

Rev.  John  Francis  Dunlap,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Robert  M.  RusseU,  LL.  D. 

Cyrus  Adler,  Ph.  D. 

Brothfs-  D.  Edward. 

Russell  H.  OonweU.  LL.  D. 

Edgar  Fahs  Smith,  LL.  D..  mvoet. 

Arthur  A.  Hameracfalag,  Ll.  D. 

Rev.  Henry  D.  Lindsay,  D.  O. 

Rev.  M.  A.  Hehir,  LL.1>. 
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Location. 


University  or  college. 


Name  of  president. 


PENNSYLVANIA— COntd 

Plttsbnrgh 

Belinsgrove 

South  Bethlehem 

State  College 

Swarthmore 

Villanova 

W  ashincton. 

W  aynesburg 

PORTO  BIOO. 

San  Joan 

KHODS  IBLAirD. 

Kingston... 

Providence 

SOX7TH  CABOUNA. 

CharleBton , 

Do 

Clemson  CoOege 

Clinton. 

Columbia 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Due  West 

Do 

Greenville 

Do 

Do 

Greenwood. 

HartsviUe 

Newberry 

Orangeborg 

Spartanburg 

Do •- 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Brookings. 

Huron 

Mitchell 

Rapid  aty 

Redfleld 

Sioux  Falls 

Vermilion 

Yankton 

TENNS88ES. 

Bristol 

Do 

Do 

Chattanooga 

Clarksville 

Cumberland  Gap. 

Gallatin 

Greeneville. 

Jackson 

Do 

Jefferson  City 

Knoxville 

Do 

Lebanon 

McKenzie 

Maryville 

Memphis 

MUligan 

Murrreesboro 

Nashville 

Do 

Do 


University  of  Pittsbcn;^ 

Sasqnehanna  University 

Lehiigh  University 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

Swwthmore  College 

VUlanova  College 

Washin^n  and  Jefferson  College 

Waynesburg  College 

UnivenltyofPartoBloo 

Rhode  Isiand  State  College 

Brown  University 

College  of  Charleston , 

South  Carolina  Military  Academy 

Clemson  Agricultural  College 

Presbyterian  College  of  South  Carolina 

Allen  University  (colored) 

Benedict  CoUege  (colored) 

Columbia  Female  College 

CJollege  for  Women 

University  of  South  Carolina 

EiBldne  Cx)llege '. , 

Woman's  CoUege  of  Due  West 

Chicora  College 

Furman  University 

Greenville  Female  CoUege 

Lander  Female  CoUege 

Coker  CoUege  for  Women. , 

Newberry  College , 

caaflin  University  (colwed) , 

Converse  CoUege 

Woflord  CoUege 


Soath  Dakota  State  College  of  Agricaltare 
and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Huron  CoUeee 

Dakota  Weaeyan  University 

State  School  of  Mines. 

Redfleld  CoUege. 

Sioux  Falls  University 

University  of  South  Dakota 

Yankton  CoUege 

King  College 

Sullins  CoUege 

WashUigton  College 

Chattanooga  University 

Southwestern  Presbyterian  University — 

Lincoln  Memorial  University 

Howard  CoUege  for  Youi^  Ladles 

Tusculum  CoUege 

Memphis  Conference  Female  Institute — 

Union  University 

Carson  and  Newman  CoUege 

KnoxviUe  CoUege  (colored) 

University  of  Tennessee 

Cumberland  University 

Bethel  CoUe^ , 

Mary  viDo  College 

Christian  Brothers  CoUetge. , 

MilUgan  CoUege 

Tennessee  Colfege 

Belmont  College  for  Young  Women 

BoBOobel  CoUege 

Fisk  University  (colored) 


Rev.  8.  B.  McCwmldc,  LL.  D., 

chanoeUor. 
Rev.  Charles  T.  Alkens,  D.  D. 
Henry  8.  Drinker,  LL.  D. 
Edwm  E.  Sparks,  LL.  D. 
Joseph  Swain,  LL.  D. 
Rev.  L.  A.  Delnrey,  0. 8.  A.,D.  D. 
Rev.  J.  D.  Moffat,  LL.  D. 


Edward  M.  Balnter. 


Howard  Edwards,  LL.  D. 
Rev.  W.  H.  P.  Fannce,  LL.  P. 


Harrison  Randolph,  LL.  D. 
CoL  O.  J.  Bond,  A.  M.,  snpt 
Walter  M.  Riggs,  B.  S. 
Rev.  Davison  McDoweU  Douglass, 

D.  D. 
W.  W.  Beckett. 
Rev.  B.  W.  Valentine,  A.  B. 
Rev.  W.  W.  Daniel,  D.  D. 
Miss  Euphemia  McCUntock,  A.  B. 
S.  C.  MitoheU,  LL.  D. 
James  Strong  Moffatt,  D.  D. 
Rev.  R.  L.  Robinson. 
Rev.  S.  C.  Byrd.D.  D. 
Rev.  Edwin  McNeU  Poteat,  LL.  D. 
David  M.  Ramsay,  D.  D. 
Rev.  John  O.  Willson,  D.  D. 
Rev.  Arthur  J.  HaU. 
Rev.  John  H.  Harms.  D.  D. 
Rev.  L.  M.  Dunton,  LL.  D. 
Robert  P.  PeU,  Litt.  D. 
Henry  N.  Snyder,  A.  M. 


Robert  L.  Slagle,  Ph.  D. 

Rev.  C.  H.  French,  D.  D. 
Wm,  G.  Seaman,  Ph.  D. 
aeophas  C.  O'Harra,  Ph.  D. 
Noah  C.  Hlrschy,  Ph.  D. 
Rev.  Edward  F.  Jorden,  D.  D. 
Franklin  B.  Gault,  Ph.  D. 
Rev.  H.  K.  Warren,  LL.  D. 


Rev.  TUden  Soberer. 

W.  S.  Neighbors. 

James  T.  Cooter. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Race,  D.  D. 

Wm.  Dinwiddle,  A.  M., chanoeUor. 

(Jeorge  A.  HubbeU,  Ph.  D. 

W.  H.  Buck.  A.  M. 

Rev.  Chas.  0.  Gray,  D,  D. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Jones,  LL.  D. 

Rev.  R.  A.  Kimbrough. 

Jesse  McGarity  Burnett. 

Rev.  R.  W.McGranahan,  D.  D. 

Brown  Ayres,  LL.  D. 

Rev.  Winstead  P.  Bone,  D.  D. 

N.J.  Finney,  A.M. 

Rev.  Samuel  T.  Wilson,  D.  D 

Rev.  Brother  Edward,  F.  S.C. 

Geo.  J.  Burnett,  A.M. 

Miss  Hood. 

MiB.  L.  W.  Everett. 
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Location. 


Uniyenity  or  college. 


Name  of  president. 


TEKNESSXE— oontinued 

Nashville 

Do 

RogersvIUe 

Bewanee 

Spencer 

TEXAS. 

Abilene 

Austin 

Bolton 

Bonham 

Brownwood 

College  Station 

Fort  Worth 

Do 

Georgetown , 

Houston 

San  Antonio 

Sherman 

Do 

South  Houston 

Tehuacana 

Waco 

Do 

Waxahachie 

UTAH. 

Logan 

Salt  Lake  City 

yeeHont. 

Burlington 

Mlddlebury 

Northfield 

VIBQINU. 

Abingdon 

Do 

Ashland 

Blocksburg , 

Bridgewater 

Bristol 

Charlottesville 

Danville 

Emory 

Fredericksburg 

Hampden-Sidney 

Hollins 

Lexington 

Do 

Lynchburg 

Do 

Manassas 

Petersburg 

Richmond 

Do 

Do 

Roanoke, 

Salem 

Swoet  Briar 

Williamsburg 

WASHINOTON. 

Pullman 

Seattle 

Spokane 

Do 

Tacoma 

Do 

Walla  Walla 


VanderbUt  University 

Walden  University  (colored). 
S  vnodlcal  Female  College .... 
University  of  the  South 


Burritt  CoUege. 


Simmons  CoUeee 

University  of  Texas 

Baylor  Female  College 

Carlton  College 

Howard  Payne  College 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of 
Texas. 

Polytechnic  CoUece 

Texas  Christian  University 

Southwestern  University 

Rice  Institute 

St.  Louis  College 

Austin  College 

North  Texas  Female  College 

Asgard  College 

Westminster  CoUege 

Baylor  University 

Paul  Quinn  College  (colored) 

Trinity  Univoralty 


Agricultural  CoUece  of  Utah.. 
University  of  Utah 


University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricul' 
tural  College. 

Mlddlebury  CoUege 

Norwich  University 

Martha  Washington  College 

Stonewall  Jackson  Institute 

Randolph*MacoQ  CoUege 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col< 
lege  and  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Bridgewater  College 

Virginia  Interment  CoUege 

University  of  Virginia 

Roanoke  Institute  of  Dan viUe 

Emory  and  Henry  CoUege 

Fredericksburg  CoUege 

Hampden-Sydney  CoUege. 

HoUlns  College 

Virginia  MiUwry  Institute 

Washington  and  Lee  University 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  CoUege 

Virginia  Christian  Ck)Uege 

Eastern  CoUege 

Southern  Female  CoUege 

Richmond  CoUege 

Virginia  Union  University  (colored) 

Woman's  CoUege 

Virginia  College 

Roanoke  College 

Sweet  Briar  CoUege 

Ck>Uege  of  William  and  Mary 

State  CoUege  of  Washington 

University  of  Washington 

Gonzaga  University 

Spokane  CoUege 

University  of  ruget  Sound 

Whltworth  CoUege 

Whitman  CoUege 


James  H.  KlrkUnd,  LL.  D., 

ceUor. 
Rev.  John  A.  Kumtar,  D.  D. 
Lawrence  Rolls,  A.  B. 
Wm.  B.  HaU,  M.  A., 

oeUor. 
W.  S.  QiaveB,  A.  M. 


J.  D.  Sandefer,  Ph.  B. 
Sidney  E.  Metes,  Ph.  D. 
J.  C.  HMdy,  LL.  D. 
Rev.  C.  T.  (Carlton,  A.  B. 
John  S.  Humphreys,  A.  M. 
Robert  T.  Mihier. 

Rev.  F.  P.  Colver,  D.  D. 
Rev.  F.  D.  Kershner,  A.  M. 
Rev.  C.  M.  Bishop,  D.  D. 
Edgar  O.  Lovett,  Ph.  D. 
Rev.  Louis  A.  Tragesser,  S.  M. 
Rev.  Thomas  S.  Clyoe,  LL.  D. 
Mrs.  Lucy  A.  Kidd-Key. 
Rev.  J.  L.  Dickens,  LL.  D. 
Rev.  J.  C.  Wmiams.  A.M. 
Samuel  P.  Brooks,  LL.  D. 
Rev.  S.  M.  Burgan,  LL.  D. 
Samuel  Lee  Hombeak,  LL  D. 


John  A.  Widtsoe,  Ph.D. 
Joseph  T.  Kingsbury,  Be.  D. 


Rev.  Quy  P.  Benton,  LL  D. 

Rev.  John  Martin  Thomas,  D.  D. 
Charles  H.  Spooner,  LL  D. 


8.  D.  Long. 

Rev.  Daboey  R.  Caraoo. 
Robert  E.  Bla<^cweU,  LLD. 
P.  B.  BaiTlnger,  LL.  D. 

John  8.  Flory,  Ph.  D. 
J.  T.  Hendenon,A.M. 

E.  A.  Alderman,  LL.  D. 
John  B.  Brewer,  A.  M. 
Chas.  C.  Weaver,  Ph.  D. 
S.  W.  SomervUle. 

Rev.  Henry  T.  Graham,  D.D. 
Miss  Matty  L.  Cocke. 
Edward  W.  Nichols,  supt. 
Henry  Louis  Smith,  LL.  D. 

S.  T.WiUls.Ph.D. 
Hervin  U.  Roop,  LL.  D. 
Arthur  K.Davis,  A.  M. 

F.  W.  Boatwright,  LL.  D. 
Rev.  George  R.  Koyej,  D.  D. 
Rev.  James  Nelson,  LL  D. 
Miss  MatUe  P.  Harris. 

Rev.  John  A.  Morebead,  D.  D. 
Mary  K.  Benedict,  Ph.  D. 
L.  O.  Tyler,  LL.  D. 


E.  A.  Bryan,  LL.  D. 
Thomas  F.  Kane,  Ph.  D. 
Rev.  Louis  Taelman,  8.  J. 
Henry  O.  Shurson. 
JuUus  Christian  ZeUer,  D.  C.  L 
Rev.  Donald  D.  MoKay,  D.  D. 
Rev.  B.  B.  L.  Penrose,  D.  D', 
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Location. 

University  or  college. 

Name  of  president. 

WEST  vmaiNu. 
Barbounvine 

Morris  Harvey  College 

D.  W.  Shaw,  A.  IC. 

Bfltlmny 

P4*tbaiiy  Cnlliff". ..."..,                  .     , 

T.  E.  Cramblet/LL.  D. 

Buckhannon 

West  Virginia  wesleyan  College 

Carl  G.  Doney,  LL.  D. 
Stewart  P.  Hatton,  LL.  D. 

Charlestown 

PowhatanOollflge.    ' 

EUdns 

Davis  and  Elkins  College 

James  B.  Allen,  A.B. 

Lewisborg 

Rev.  Richard  C.'SommervUle,  D.D. 
Thomas  E.  Hodges,  LL.  D. 

Rev.  S.  Plants,  LL.  D. 

Morgantown 

West  Virginia  University 

WISCONSIN. 

AppletoQ 

Lawrence  College. 

Beloit 

Beloit  College 

Rev.  Edward  t).  Eaton,  LL.  D. 

Madison 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Charles  R.  Van  Hise.  Ph.  D. 

Milton 

Milton  College 

Rev.  Wm.  C.  Daland,  D.  D. 

Milwaukee 

Concordia  Collie 

Rev.  M.  J.  F  Albrecht. 

Do 

Marquette  University 

Rev.  Joseph  Orimmelsman,  8.  J. 
Miss  Ellen  C.  Sabin.  A.  M. 

Do            

Milwaukee- Downer  Collie 

Plyxnoatli 

Mission  House T 

Rev.  E.  A.  riofer,  l5.  D. 

Ripon 

Ripon  College 

Silas  Evans,  D.  D. 

Watertown 

Northwestern  College 

Rev.  A.  F.  femst. 

Wtri^Asba .... 

Carroll  College 

Rev.  W.  0.  Carrier,  D  D. 

WYOICINO. 

Lvamie 

TTnlversIty  of  Wyoming. 

C.  A.  Duniway,  Ph.  D. 

VII. — Frofessobs  op  Pedagogy  and  Heads  of  Departments  of  Pedagogy  in 
Universities  and  Colleges. 


Location. 


University  or  college. 


Name  of  professor  or  head  of 
department. 


Montgomery,  Ala 

University,  Ala 

FayettevUle,  Ark 

Berkeley,Cal 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Do 

Pasadena,  Cal 

San  Jose,  Cal 

Stanford  University, Cal. 

Boulder,  Colo 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo . . 
University  Park,  Colo... 
Washington,  D.  C 

Do 

Do 

DeLand.  Fla 

QainesviUe,  Fla 

Tallahassee,  Fla 

Athens,  Ga 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Dahlonega,  Ga 

South  Atlanta,  Ga 

Moscow,  Idaho 

Chicago,  HI 

Decatur,Ill 

Evanston,  HI 

Greenville,  HI 

Urbana,ni 

Bloomlngton.  Ind 

Crawfordsvllle,  Ind 

Earlham,  Ind 

Oreencastle,  Ind 

Hanover,  Ind 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

LaBsyette,  Ind 

Moores  nni,  Ind 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

Charles  City,  Iowa 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Do 

F  ye-te,Iowa 

:  .cpMnton,  Icwa 

Indianola,  Iowa 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Iowa  FaOs,  Iowa 


Woman's  College  of  Alabama 

University  of  Alabama 

University  of  Arkansas 

University  of  California 

University  of  Southern  California . . 

Occidental  College 

Throop  Polytechnic  Institute 

College  of  the  Pacific 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 

University  of  Colorado 

Colorado  College 

University  of  Denver 

Catholic  university  of  America 

George  Washington  University 

Howard  University  (colored) 

John  B.  Stetson  University 

University  of  Florida 

State  College  for  Women 

University  of  Georgia 

Atlanta  University  (colored) 

North  Georgia  Agricultural  College. 

Clark  Universit: "' 

University  of  L 

University  of  CSiicago 

James  MiiUkin  University . . 
Northwestern  University. . . 

Greenville  College 

University  of  Hlinois 

Indiana  University 

Wabash  College 

Earlham  College 

De  Pauw  University 

Hanover  College 

Butler  CoUege 

Purdue  University , 

Moores  Hill  CoUege 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College. 

Ck)eCoU^ 

Charles  CJity  CoUege 

Des  Moines  CoUege 

Drake  University 

Upper  Iowa  University 

Lenox  CoUwe , 

Simpson  CoU^ , 

State  University  of  Iowa ... 
EJsworth  CoUege 


D.  G.  Snnne,  Ph.  D. 

James  J.  Doster. 

Wm.  8.  Johnson,  Ph.  D. 

A.  F.  Lange.  Ph.  D. 

Thomas  B.  StoweU,  LL.  D. 

George  F.  Cook,  Ph.  D. 

A.  HT  Chamberlain,  A.  M. 

J.  Wm.  Harris.  Ph.  D. 

EUwood  P.  CuDberley,  Ph.  D. 

Frank  E.  Thompson,  B.  A. 

J.  V.  Breitwieser.A.M. 

D.  E.  PhilUps,  Ph.  D. 

Rev.  Thomas  E.  Shields,  Ph.  D. 

W.  R.  Ruediger,  Ph.  D.,  acting. 

Lewis  B.  Moore,  Ph.  D. 

Lincoln  Hulley,  Ph.  D.,  president 

John  A.  Thackston,  Ph.  D. 

Nathaniel  M.  SaUey.  A.  M. 

T.  J.  Woofter,  Ph.D. 

George  A.  Towns,  A,  M. 

Gustavus  R.  Glenn,  LL.  D.,  pres. 

James  A.  Wilson,  Ph.  B. 

PhiUp  H.  Soulen.  A.  M. 

Chas.  H.  Judd,  Ph.  D. 

A.  R.  Taylor,  Ph.  D.,  president. 

Harlan  Updegraff.  Ph.  D. 

Clark  W.  Shay,  M.S. 

W.  C.  Bagley,  Ph.  D. 

Wm.  F.  Book,  Ph.  D. 

George  H.  Tapy,  M.  A. 

J.  H.  Coffin,  Ph.  D. 

Rufus  B.  Von  Kleinsmid,  A.  M. 

V/m.  A.  MiUis,  LL.  D.,  president. 

Arthur  K.  Rogers,  Ph.  D. 

(3eorge  L.  Roberts,  A.  M. 

Zenos  E.  Scott. 

Chauncey  P.  Colnovc,  D.  So. 

Alex.C.RobbieTB.  A. 

Frederick  Schaub,  A.  M. 

Davli  n.  aoyd,A.M. 

Wmiam  F.  Barr,  A.  M. 

A.  E.  Bennett,  Ph.  D. 

P.  W.  Knuth,  A.  M. 

AUen  Rugsles,  A.  M. 

Walter  ATJessup,  A.  M.  , 

H.  T.  Dagistan,  JL  M.    C 
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VII. — PB0FB880R8  OF  PSDAOOOT  AND  HSADS  OF  DsPARTMBNTS  OF  PSDAOOOT  DT 

Uniybbsities  AND  CoLLBOBS — Continued. 


Location. 


UniTonity  or  college. 


Name  of  profeiMr  or  bead  of 
department. 


Lamonl.  Iowa 

Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa... 
Mount  Vernon,  Iowa. . . , 

Pel]a,Iowa 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Tabor,  Iowa 

Toledo,  Iowa 

University  Park,  Iowa. 

Atcbison,  Kans 

Baldwin,  Kans 

Emporia,  Kans 

Holum,  Kans 

lAwrence,  Kans 

Lindsborg,  Kans 

McPhenon,  Kans 

Ottawa^Kans 

Salina,  Kans 

Sterling,  Kans 

Topeka,  Kans 

Wicbita,  Kans 

Do. 


Winfleld,  Kans. . . 

Berea.  Ky 

Danville,  Ky. 

Lexington,  Ky 

Baton  Rouge,  La.. 


New  Orleans,  La 

Do 

Do 

Bowdoin.Me 

Orono,  Me 

Baltimore,  Md 

Do 

Westminster,  Md 

Boston.  Mass 

Cambridge.  Mass 

Northampton,  Mass 

South  Hadley,  Mass 

Wellesley,  Mass 

Worcester,  Mass 

Do...! 

Adrian,  Mich 

Alma.  Mich 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich 

Hillsdale,  Mich 

Holland,  Mich 

Kalamazoo.  Mich 

Olivet,  Mich 

Minnea  Trolls.  Minn 

Northfield,  Minn 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

University,  Miss 

Columbia,  Mo 

Fayette,  Mo 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Springfield,  Mo 

Tarkio,Mo 

Missoula,  Mont 

BeUevue,  Nebr 

Bethany,  Nebr 

College  View,  Nebr 

Grand  Island.  Nebr 

Hastings,  Nebr 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

University  Place,  Nebr. 

York,  Nebr 

Reno,  Nev 

Hanover,  N.  H 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. . 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.. 

Alfred.  N.y 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 

Do 


Canton,  N.Y... . 
Clinton.  N.Y... . 
Elmira,N.Y.... 
Geneva,  N.Y... . 
Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
Ithaca,N.Y 


Graoeland  College 

Iowa  Wesleyan  College 

Cornell  College 

Central  University  of  Iowa. . . 

Mominsside  College 

Tabor  College 

Leander  Clark  College 

Central  Holiness  University. . 

Midland  CoUege 

Baker  University 

Emporia  College , 

Campbell  Colle^ 
University  off 


Bethany  College 

Mcpherson  College 

Ottawa  University 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University. 


Cooper  College. 

Washburn  CJoUege 

Falrmount  CoUege 

Friends  University 

Southwestern  College 

Berea  College 

Central  University  of  Kentucky 

State  University  of  Kentucky 

Louisiana  State  University  and  Agrieol- 
tural  and  Mechanical  Cofieffe. 

H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorml  CoUege 

Leland  University  (colored) 

Tulane  University  of  Loolsuna 

Bowdoln  CoUen , 

University  of  Maine , 

Johns  Hopkins  University , 

Morgan  College  (colored) , 

Western  Maryland  CoUege , 

Simmons  College , 

Harvard  University 

Smith  College 

Mount  Holyoke  C^oUege 

WeUssley  (CoUege 

Clark  University 

Clark  CoUege 

Adrian  CoUege 

Alma  CoUege 

University  of  Michigan 

HiUsdale  CoUege 

Hope  CoUege 

Kalamacoo  CoUege 

Olivet  CoUege 

University  of  Minnesota 

St.  OlafCoUei 


Macalester  cioUf 


University  of  Mmissippi 

University  of  Missoun 

Central  College 

Washington  University 

Drury  CoUege 

Tarklo  CoUege 

University  of  Montana 

BeUevue  CoUege 

Cotner  University 

Union  CoUege , 

Grand  Island  CoUege 

lIas(ingsCoU»e 

University  of  Nebraska 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University 

York  CoUege 

University  of  Nevada 

Dartmouth  CoUege 

Rutgers  CoUege 

University  of  New  Mexico 

Alfred  University 

Adelphl  College 

Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn.. 


St.  Lawrence  University 

HamUton  College 

E 1  mlra  College 

Hobart  CoUege  (Wm.  Smith  CoUege). 

Colgate  University , 

C^omeU  University , 


R.  M.  Stewart,  A.  B. 
Elmer  E.  Lymer,  B.  S. 
George  H.  Betts,  Ph.  M. 
John  O.  Dodson,  A.  M. 
E.  A.  Brown,  A.  M. 
J.  F. Crawford,  A.M. 
Ross  Masters,  Ph.  M. 
Mae  B.  Borton,  Pd.  B. 

LUUan  Soott,  Ph.  B. 
Mary  A.  Ludlum,  A.  M. 
W.  8.  Reese.  Ph.  M. 
Charles  H  Johnston,  Ph.  D. 
Anna  A.  Carlson. 
John  A.  Clement,  A.  M. 
Herbert  H.  Foster,  Ph.  D. 
Albert  H.  King.  M.Pd. 
Oma  Crawley,  B.  Pd. 
EmU  C.  WUm,  Ph.  D. 
Benjamin  F.  Pittenger,  B.  Pd. 
BrW.  TruesdeU,  aTb. 
Henrietta  V.  Race,  A.  M. 
John  W.  Dinsmore.  A.  M. 
Geo.  J.  Ramsey,  LL.  D. 
James  T.  Noe,  A.  M. 
Alexander  B.  Coffey,  Ph.  D.,  dean. 

Margaret  B.  Cross. 

Joseph  M.  Gwhm,  A.  M. 
James  L.  McConanghv. 
Arthur  J.  Jones.  Ph.  D. 
Edward  F.  Buchner,  Ph.  D. 
Chas.  A.  Johnson,  A.  B. 
James  Widdowson.  A.  M. 
Sarah  L.  Arnold,  A.  M. 
Paul  H.  Hanus,  LL.  D. 
EHiabeth  K.  Adams,  Ph.  D. 
Wm.  C.  Moore,  A.  M. 

W.  H.  Bnmham,  Ph.  D. 

Sarah  J.  KnoU,  A.  M. 

Albert  P.  Cook. 

AUen  S.  Whitney,  A.  B. 

Charles  H.  Gumey^A.  M. 

Edwin  N.  Brown,  Ph.  D. 

n*»rbert  L.  Stetson.  LL.  D. 

B.  G.  Lancaster,  Ph.  D.,preildent 

George  F.  James,  Ph.  D. 

JuUus  Boraas,  M.  L. 

Andrew  W.  Anderson,  A.  M. 

James  W.  BeU,  A.  M. 

J.  L.  Merlam,  Ph.  D. 

Harvey  G.  Townsend. 

EdgarJ.Swift,  Ph.  D. 

Wm.  OrvUle  AUen,  Ph.  D. 

John  R.  Jenison,  A.  B. 

Wm.  C.  T.  Adams,  Ph.  D. 
Jas.  A.  Beattle,  LL.  D. 
Frederick  Griggs,  president. 
Forrest  A.  Klngsburg,  M.  A. 
Martin  Remp,  A.  B. 
Charles  Fordjrce,  Ph.  D.,  dean. 
Bertram  Everett  McProud,  A.  M. 
Bessie  (^asebeer,  A.  B. 
Romanso  Adams.  Ph.  M. 
WUmon  Henry  Sheldon,  Ph.  D. 
E.R.  Payson,  Ph.D. 
Charles  E.  Hodghi,  B.  Pd. 
Clarence  L.  Clarke,  Ph.  B. 
E.  N.  Henderson,  A.  M. 
Fred  W.  Atkinson,  Ph.  D.,  presi- 
dent. 
Robt.  D.  Ford,  M.  S. 
W.  H.  Squires.  Ph.  D. 
Vlda  F.  Moore,  Ph.  D. 
Ida  E.  Rogers. 
M.  S.  Read,  Ph.  D. 
Cbaries  Do  Garmo, ' 


"•^t 
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VII. — ^Professors  of  Pbdaooot  and  Heads  op  Departments  of  Pedaoooy  in 
Universities  and  Golleoes — Continued. 


University  or  college. 


Name  of  professor  or  head  of 
department. 


Now  York,  N.Y 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Syracuse,  N.Y 

Chai>el  Hill,  N.  C 

Durham.N.C 

Elon  Ck>l]ege,  N.  C 

Raleigh,N.C 

Salisbury,  N.  C 

Wake  Forest,  N.  C 

A^cultuial  College,  N. 

Faieo,'N.  Dak 

University.  N.  Dak.... 

Ada,  Ohio 

AUianoe,OhU> 

Ashland,  Ohio 

Berea,  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

DcHQanoe,  Ohio 

Oberlin.Ohio 

TiiBn,OhU) 

WesterviUe,  Ohio 

Wilberforoe,  Ohio 

Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. . 

Norman,  Okla 

Stillwater,  OkU 

Eugene,  Oieg 

Portland,  Oreg 

Salem,  Oieg 

Allentown,  Pa 

AnnviUe,Pa 

C4^l8le,Pa 

Collegeville,  Pa 

Bryn  Hawr,  Pa 

Huntingdon,  Pa 

Lewisburg,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Do 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Selinsgrove,  Pa 

Swartnmore,  Pa 

Villanova,  Pa 

Providence,  R.  I 

Columbia,  8.  C 

Orangeburg,  S.  C 

Brookings,  o.  Dak 

MitoheU,  S.  Dak 

Vermilion,  8.  Dak 

Yankton,  8.  Dak 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

Austin,  Tex 

Fort  Worth,  Tex 

Do 

Georgetown,  Tex 

Waco.  Tex 

Waxanachie,  Tex 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah... 
Burlington,  Vt 

Mlddlebury,  Vt 

Emory,  Va 

Ljmchburg,  Va 

Salem,  Va 

Charlottesville,  Va 

Williamsburg,  Va 

Pullman,  Wash 

Seattle,  Wash 

Morgan  town,  W.  Va. . . 

Appleton.  wis 

Befoit,  Wis 

Madison,  Wis 

Ripon,  Wis 

Waukesha,  Wis 

Laramie,  wyo 


College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Columbia  University  (Teachers  College)... 

New  York  University 

Normal  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.. 

University  orRochester 

Syracuse  UniTersity 

University  of  North  Carolina 

Trinitv  College 

Elon  College 

Meredith  College 

Livingstone  College  (colored) 

Wake  Forest  CoUeee 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College 

Fargo  College 

UniveiBity  of  North  Dakota 

Ohio  Northern  University 

Mount  Union-Sdo  College 

Ashland  College -. 

Baldwin  University., 

University  of  Cincinnati 

Ohio  State  University 

Defiance  College 

Oberlin  College 

neidelberg  University 

Otterbein  university , 

WUberfbrce  University  (cok»ed) 

Antkx;h  College 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 

College. 

University  of  Oregon 

Reed  College 

Willamette  University 

Muhlenberg  College 

Lebanon  Val  ley  College 

Dickinson  College 

UrsinusCollr 
BrynMawr 

Juniata  College. 

Bucknell  University 

Temple  University 

University  of  Pexmsylvania 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

Susquehanna  University 

Swarthmore  (College 

Villanova  College 

B  rown  University 

University  of  South  Carolina 

Claflin  University  (colored) 

South  Dakota  State  (V>llege  of  Agriculture 

and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Dakota  Wesleyan  University , 

University  of  South  Dakota , 

Yankton  College , 

University  of  Teimessee 

University  of  Texas 

Polytechnic  College 

Texas  Christian  university 

Southwestern  University 

Baylor  University 

Trmity  University 

University  of  Utah 

University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricul- 
tural  College. 

Mlddlebury  College 

Emory  ana  Henry  College 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College 

Roanoke  College 

University  of  Virginia 

College  of  William  and  Mary 

State  College  of  Washington 

University  of  Washington 

West  Vii^ia  University 

Lawrence  College 

B  eloit  Ck>llege 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Ripon  College 

Carroll  College 

University  of  Wyoming 


Stephen  P.  Duggan,  Ph.  D. 
James  E.  Russell,  LL.  D.,  dean. 
T.  M.  Balliet,  Ph.  D. 
James  M.  Kieran,  LL.  D. 
George  M.  Forbes,  A.  M. 
J.  R.  Street,  Ph.  D. 
Marcus  C.  S.  Noble. 
Eugene  C.  Brooks,  A.  B. 
Thomas  C.  Amick,  Ph.  D. 
Mary  S.Smith,  A.  B. 
W.  R.  Connors,  A.  B. 
J.  Henry  Higbsmith. 
ArlandD.  Weeks.M.A. 

Pitt  G.  KnowltoiL 

Joseph  Kennedy,  A.  M. 

H.  L.  Frank,  A.  M. 

John  B.  Bowman,  A.  M. 

L.  Leedy  Garber,  A.  M. 

Fletcher  D.  Ward,  B.  S. 

Wm.  P.  Burris,  A.  M,,  dean. 

Wm.  W.  Boyd,  A.  M. 

Edward  Byers,  Sc.  D. 

Edward  A.  Miller.  A.  B. 

Henry  L.  Beam,  A.  M. 

Walter  G.  Clipplnger,  B.  D.,  presi- 

dent. 
Sarah  C.  B.  Searbarough«  M.  Pd. 
W.  W.  Weaver,  A.  M. 
W.  W.  Phelan. 
John  H.  Bowers,  Ph.  D. 

Charles  J.  C.  Bennett,  Ph.  D. 

Edward  O.  Sisson,  Ph.  D. 

Mary  E.  Rejmolds,  B.  S. 

O.  T.  Ettinger,  Ph.  D. 

C.  C.  Peters,  A.  M. 

Wm.  L.  Gooding,  Ph.  D. 

Geo.  L.  Omwake,  Pd.D.,  president. 

James  H.  Leuba,  Ph.  D. 

Charles  C.Ellis,  Ph.  D. 

Thomas  A.  Edwards,  A.  M. 

Charles  A.  Coulomb.  Ph.  D. 

A.  D.  Yocum,  Ph.  D. 

Will  O.  Chambers,  H.  S. 

William  Noetling,  A.  M. 

Bird  T.  Baldwin,  Ph.  D. 

John  C.  Fisher,  A.  M. 

W.  B.  Jacobs,  A.  M. 

Patterson  Wardlaw,  LL.  D. 

J.  E.  Wallace,  A.  B. 

Joseph  N.  Rodeheaver,  Ph.  D. 

Gustav  8.  Petterson,  A.  M. 
A.  W.  Trettien,  Ph.  D. 
Henry  K.  Warren,  LL.  D. 

E.  E.  Rail,  Ph.  D. 
W.  S.  Sutton,  LL.  D. 
W.  C.  Bryant,  B.  A. 
John  W.  Kinsey,  A.  B. 
Claude  A.  Nichols,  Ph.  B. 
Frederick  Eby,  Ph.  D. 

Samuel  L.  Hombeak,  LL.  D., presi- 
dent. 
Wm.  M.  Stewart,  M.  Di. 
James  Franklin  Messenger,  Ph.  D. 

Edward  D,  Collins.  Ph.  D. 

J.  P.  HcCisnMll,  Ph.  n,,  acting. 

WUmotB.  Lane,  Ph.  IJ. 

F,  V.  N.  Pairiier,  A.M. 
Wm.  11.  Hook,  A,  M. 
Henry  K.  Bennett,  A.  B. 
Airred  A.  Clpvalaiid,  Ph.  D. 
F,  E.  Bolton,  Ph.  D. 
JaifporX.  liwlil,  Ph   D. 
Lcotw  U.  RoR^era,  A.  M. 
Almou  W.  Burr*  A.  U. 

M.  V  Jiicenr.  O'Shea,  B*  L. 
Wm.  J.  MQtch,Pli.  D. 
Samnel  B.  Rny,  M.  A. 
John  D.  Creagar,  A.  14^ 


eager,  A.  M* 
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VIII.— Principalb  of  Normal  Schools. 
1. — PvJ>Uc  normal  aehooU. 


Location. 


Name  of  iDstitution. 


PrizidpaL 


Daphne 

Florence 

Jacksonville.. 
Livingston... 
Montgomery. 
Moundville.. 
Normal 


Troy 

Tuskegee. 


Flagstaff. 
Tempe... 


Conway 

Pine  Blufl. 


CAUfOBNIA. 


Chico 

Fresno 

Los  Angeles 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco. . 

San  Jose 

Santa  Barbara. 


COLORADO. 

Gunnison 

CONNECTICUT. 


Bridgeport... 

Danbury 

New  Britain . 
New  Haven. . 
Wiliimantlc. 


DISTBICT  OF  COLT7MBIA. 


Washington.. 
Do 


Athens 

Milledgeville. 
Valdosta 


Albion.... 
Lewis  ton.. 


Daphne  State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  College 

State  Normal  School 

Alabama  Normal  CoUtte  lor  Oirls 

Stote  Colored  Normal  School 

State  Normal  College 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for 
Negroes. 

State  Normal  College 

Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Insti- 
tute (colored). 


Northern  Arizona  Normal  School. 
Tempe  Normal  School  of  Arizona. 


Arkansas  State  Normal  School . . . 
Branch  Normal  College  (colored). 


State  Normal  School 

....do 

....do 

....do -. 

do 

do 

State  Normal  School  of  Manual  Arts  and 
Home  Economics. 


State  Normal  School . 


Bridgeport  City  Normal  School. 
State  Normal  Training  School . . 
State  Normal  Training  School... 

do * 

do 


Washington  Normal  School  No.  1 

Washington  Normal  School  No.  2  (colored) 


State  Normal  School , 

Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  College 

Southern  Georgia  State  Normal  College. . . 


State  Normal  School. 
do 


Carbondale.. 
Charleston.. 

Chicago 

DeKaib.... 

Macomb 

Normal 


Southern  Illinois  State  Normal  University. 

Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal  School 

Chicago  Normal  School 

Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  School. . . . 
Western  Illinois  State  Normal  School. . . . , 
Illinois  State  Normal  University 


Fort  Wayne . 
Indianapolis. 
Terre  Haute. 


Normal  Training  School 

Indianapolis  Normal  School. . . 
Indiana  State  Normal  School. 


Emporia.. 

Hays 

Pittsburg. 


State  Normal  School 

Western  State  Normal  School 

State  Manual  Training  Normal  School.. 


B.  B.  Baker. 
James  K.  Powers. 

C.  W.  Daugette. 
George  W.  Brock. 
Wm.  B.  Patterson. 
B.  F.  Smith. 
Walter  S.  Buchanan. 

E.  M.  Shackelford. 
B.  T.  WajOiington. 


R.  H.  H.  Bk>me. 
A.  J.  Matthews. 


J.  J.  Doyne. 
F.  T.  Venegar. 


Allison  Ware. 
C.  L.  McLane. 
Jesse  F.  Millspaugh. 
Edward  L.  Hardy. 
Frederic  Burk. 
Morris  Ehner  Dailey. 
Ednah  A.  Rich. 


C.  A.  Hollingsheed. 


Besse  E.  Howes. 
John  R.  Perkins. 
Marcus  White. 
Arthur  B.  Morrill. 
Henry  T.  Burr. 


Anne  M.  Coding. 
Lucy  E.  Moten. 


Jere  M.  Pound. 
M.  M.  Parks. 
R.  H.  PoweU. 


G.  A.  Axline. 
Geo.  H.  Black. 


D.  B.  Parkinson. 
L.  C.  Lord. 
Wm.  B.  Owen. 
John  W.  Cook. 
Walter  P.  Morgan. 
David  Fehnley. 


Flora  wnber. 

Miss  Marion  Lee  Webstar. 

William  W.  Parsons. 


Joseph  H.  Hill. 
William  r  ~ 


S.  Picken. 
(}eorge  E.  M^en. 
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VIII.— Principals  of  Normal  Schoolb— Continued. 
1. — Pvhlic  normal  schooU — Continued. 


L«(!»tlni. 

Namo  ol  Inatltation, 

PrindpftL 

Bowling  Green 

Western  Kentucky  State  Normal  School. . 
State  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  for 

Colored  Persons. 
Louisville  Normal  School 

H.  H.  Cherry. 
0.  P.  Russell. 

Frankfort 

Louisville 

Richmond 

Eastern  Kentucky  State  Normal  School.. . 

Louisiana  State  Normal  School.. .  < 

N<*w  Orleans  Normal  School . .      ^     . 

J.  Q.  Crabbe. 

LOUISIANA. 

Natchitoches 

V.  L.  Roy. 

New  Orleans  . .         ... 

Miss  Margaret  C.  Hanson. 
Albert  F.  Richardson. 

MAINE. 

Castine 

Eastern  State  Normal  School 

FarmingtoD 

Farmlngton  State  Normal  School 

Madawaska  Training  School , 

Wilbert  G.  Mallett. 

Fort  Kent. 

Mary  P.  Nowland. 
Walter  E.  Russell. 

Gorham 

Western  State  Normal  School 

Lee 

I^ee  Normal  Academy 

Elmer  R.  VerrilL 

Machlas 

Washington  State  Normal  School 

William  L.  Powers. 

Presque  Isle 

Aroostook  State  Normal  School 

San  Loreneo  Merriman. 

Sprinigfleld 

Springfield  Normal  School « 

S.  W.  Norwood. 

VABTLAND. 

Baltimore 

Colored  Training  School 

Frank  A.  Manny. 
Joseph  H.  Lookerman. 
Sarah  E.  Richmond. 

Do 

Do 

Maryland  StateNormal  School 

Maryland  State  Normal  and  Industrial 

School  (colored). 
Maryland  State  Normal  School  No.  2 

Boston  Normal  School 

Bowie 

D.  S.  S.  Goodloe. 

Frostburg 

Edward  F.  Webb. 

Boston 

Wallace  C.  Boyden. 
James  F.  Hopkins. 
Arthur  a  Boyden. 
Anna  W.  Bnuey. 

Do 

Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School 

Bridgewater 

State  Normal  School 

Fall  River 

Nonnfil  Training  Rchool. 

Fitchbiirg 

State  Norma]  School " 

John  G.  Thompson. 
Henry  Whittemore. 

Framinchftm  . 

do 

Hyannis 

do 

Wm.'A.  Baldwin. 

Lowell 

do 

Cyrus  A.  Durgin. 
F.  F.  Murdock. 
JOM^ph  Ashnry  PitTnan. 

North  Adams 

Salem 

do 

do 

Westfleld 

do : 

Clarence  A.  Brodeur. 

Worcester 

do .' 

Wm.  B.  Asplnwall. 

MicmoAN. 
Allegan 

Allegan  Countv  Normal  School 

Susie  M.  EUett. 

Berrien  Springs 

Berrien  County  Normal  School 

Blanche  Pepple. 
Jessie  M.  Hhnes. 

Charlevoix 

Charlevoix  County  Normal  School 

Eaton  County  Normal  School 

Charlotte 

Mrs.  Ada  M.  Carrick. 

Cheboygan 

Cheyboygan  County  Normal  School 

Sanilac  County  Normal  School 

Winifred  M.  Cubbage. 

CrosweJl 

Cathryne  Pickett 
J.  F.  Thomas. 

Detroit 

Washington  Normal  School 

Flint 

Genesee  County  Normal  School 

Katherlne  Schoenhals. 

Hart 

Oceana  County  Normal  School. . . . 

Matilda  Bachon. 

Ionia ! 

Ionia  County  Normal  School 

Edith  E.  Williamson. 

Ithaca. 

Gratiot  County  Normal  School. . . . 

Margaret  0.  Battle. 

Kalamazoo 

Western  State  Normal  School 

Dwight  B.  Waldo. 
EdiUi  Keen. 

KalkaflVa 

Kalkaska  County  Normal  School 

Ludington 

Mason  County  Normal  School 

Mrs.  Lilly  Robinson. 

Marqni'ttif 

Northern  State  Normal  School 

James  H'.  Kaye. 
Eva  Warriner. 

Marshall 

Calhoun  County  Normal  School 

Mount  Pleasant 

Central  State  Normal  School.     .  . 

Chas.  T.  Grawn. 

Muskegon 

Muskegon  County  Normal  School 

L.  Mamierlte  Lux. 
Mrs.  Alice  P.  KimbalL 

OwasBO 

Shiawassee  County  Normal  School 

Oakland  County  Normal  School 

Pontiac 

Kate  H.  Brown. 

St  Johns 

Clinton  County'^Normal  School..  . 

Mattle  A.  Smith. 

Saginaw 

Saginaw  County  Normal  School 

Linda  Hankinson. 

Standlsh 

Arenac  County  Normal  School  . 

Maud  E.  Bird. 

Ypeilanti 

Michigan  State  Normal  College 

Charles  McKenny 

MINNESOTA. 

Duluth 

Ht^t^  Nnmn^l  Retool      , 

E.  W.  Bohannon. 

do 

Chas.  H.  Cooper. 
Frank  A.  Weld. 

Moorhead 

do 

St.  Cloud 

...do 

W.  A.  Shoemaker. 

St.  Paul 

Teachers  Training  School 

L.  L.  Everly. 

Winona 

State  Normal  School 

0.  E.  Maxwefl.           r 
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VIII. — ^Pbincipai«  of  Normal  Schools— Oontinoed. 
1. — Ptiblie  normal  schooh — Continued. 


Loostioo. 


Name  of  iiistitotion. 


Principal. 


Hattiesburg. 
Shelby 


Cape  Girardeau. 
Jefferson  City... 
Kirksville 


St.  Louis 

Springfield ... 
Warrensburg.. 


DiUon. 


Qiadron. 
Kearney. 

Peru 

Wayne... 


NSW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Keene 

Plymouth., 


NXW  JSBSKT. 


Elizabeth... 
Jersey  City.. 
Ifontdair. . . 

Newark 

Paterson. . . . 
Trenton 


NEW  MEXICO. 


Las  Vegas. . 
SUver  aty. 


NEW  TORE. 


Albany 

Do 

Brockport.. 
Brooklyn.. 

Buffalo 

Cohoes 

Cortland... 
Fredonia. . . 

Oeneseo 

New  Paltz. 
New  York. 
Oneonta... 

Oswego 

Plattsburg- 
Potsdam... 
Rochester. . 
Syracuse... 
Yonkers... 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Cullowhee 

EUzabethaty. 
Fayette  ville.... 

Oreenville 

Oreensboro 

Pembroke 

Winston 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 


Ellendale. 


Mayyille.... 
VafleyCity. 


Mississippi  Normal  College 

Shelby  Normal  Institate  (colored ) . . 


State  Normal  School 

Lincoln  Institute  (colored). 

State  Normal  School 

do 

Harris  Teachers  CoUege 

State  Normal  School 

....do 


Montana  State  Normal  Sdiool.. 


State  Normal  Schod. 

....do 

....do 

....do 


State  Normal  School. 
....do 


Elisabeth  Normal  and  Training  SchooL. 

Teachers'  Training  School 

New  Jersey  State  Normal  School 

Newark  Normal  and  Training  School 

Paterson  Normal  Training  School 

New  Jersey  State  Normal  School 


New  Mejdco  Normal  University.. 
New  Mexico  Normal  School 


New  York  State  Normal  College 

Teachers'  TrainingSchool 

State  Normal  and  Training  School 

Training  School  for  Teachers 

State  Normal  School 

Cohoes  Training  School 

State  Normal  and  Training  School 

do 

Oeneseo  State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

New  York  Training  School  for  Teachers. . . 

State  Normal  School 

Oswego  State  Normal  and  Training  School 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  and  Training  School 

Rochester  Training  School 

Syracuse  Training  School  for  Teachers 

Yonkers  Training  School  for  Teachers 


Cullowhee  Normal  and  Industrial  School. 

State  Colored  Normal  School 

....do 

East  Carolina  Teachers  Training  School. . . . 

State  Nonnal  and  Industrial  CoUege 

Croatan  Nonnal  CoUege  (Indian) 

Slater  Industrial  and  State  Normal  School 
(colored). 


North  Dakota  State  Nonnal  and  Industrial 
School. 

State  Nonnal  School 

,.  .do 


Joe  Cook 
J.  M.  WiUI 


W.  S.  Dearm<mt. 
Benjamin  F.  Alien. 
John  R.  Kiik. 
H.  K.  Taylor. 
John  W.  Withers. 
W.  T.  Canlngton. 
W.  J.  Hawkins. 


Henry  H.  Swain. 


Joseph  Sparks. 
A.  O.  Thomas. 
D.  W.  Hayes. 
U.  S.  Conn. 


Wallace  E.  Mason. 
Ernest  L.  Silver. 


Wm.  F.  Robinson. 
Joseph  H.  Brenslnger. 
Chas.  S.  Chapin. 
W.  S.  WiUis. 
Frank  W.Smith. 
James  M.  Oreen. 


Frank  H.  H.  Roberts. 
C.  M.  Light. 


Wm.  J.  MUne. 
C.  Edward  Jones. 
Alfred  C.  Thompson. 
Emma  L.  Johnston. 
Daniel  Upton. 
Harriet  L.  Knapp. 
Harry  DeW.  DeOroat. 
Myron  T.  Dana. 
James  V.  Stuiges. 
John  C.  BUss. 
E.  N.  Jones. 
Percy  I.  Bugbee.  • 
Isaac  B.  Poucber. 
Oeo.  K.  Hawkins. 
Jeremiah  M.  Thompson. 
Edith  A.  Scott. 
O.  A.  Lewis. 
Eleanor  M.  Taylor. 


A.  C.  Reynolds. 
P.  W.  Moore. 

E.  E.  Smith. 
Robt.  H.  Wright. 
J.  T.  Foust. 

O.  V.  Hamrick. 

F.  M.  Kennedy. 


W.  M.  Kern. 

Thos.  A.  HlUyer. 
Oeo.  A.  McFaria&< 
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VIII. — Principaxs  of  Normal  Schools — Continued. 
1. — PiLblie  normal  schooh — Continued. 


Name  of  institation. 


Principal. 


Akron 

Athens 

Cleveland.. 
Colnmbus. . 

Davton 

OxtoTd..... 
Toledo 


OKLAHOMA. 


Ada 

Alva 

Duiant... 
Edmond.. 
Langston. 


Tahleqtiah... 
Weatherford. 


OBKOON. 

Monmouth 

PXHMSTLVAlflA. 


Bloomsbuig 

CWifomla 

Clarion 

East  Stnmdsburg . 

Edinboro 

Erie 

Harrisbuig 

TndiftPft 

Kntctown 

Lock  Haven 

Mansfield 

MillersviUe 

Philadelphia 

Do..... 

Reading 

Shippensborg 

Slippery  r 
W«tChe( 


hester 

BHODK  ISLAND. 

Providence 

8017TH  CABOLDTA. 

Orangeburg 


RockhiU 

8017TH  DAKOTA. 


Aberdeen.. 
Madison... 
Spearflsh... 
Springfield. 


Johnson  City. 

Memphis 

Murfreesboro. . 
NashviUe 


Canyon  City. 

Denton 

Huntsvllle... 
Prairie  View. 

San  Marcos... 


Perkins  Normal  School 

State  Normal  College 

aeveland  Normal  Training  School.. 

Columbus  Normal  School 

Dayton  Normal  SchooL 

State  Normal  College 

Toledo  Normal  Tnu  ning  School 


East  Cential  State  Normal  School 

Northwestern  State  Normal  School 

Southeastern  State  Normal  School 

Central  State  Normal  Scho<d 

Colored  Agricultural  and  Normal  Uni- 
versity. 

Northwestern  State  Normal  School 

Southwestern  State  Normal  School 


State  Normal  School . 


State  Normal  School 

Southwestern  State  Normal  School 

Clarion  State  Normal  School 

East  StroudsbUTR  State  Normal  School... . 

State  Normal  School 

Erie  Normal  Training  School 

Teachers  Training  School 

Indiana  Normal  School  of  Pennsylvania. . 

Keystone  State  Normal  School 

Central  State  Normal  School 

Mansfield  State  Normal  School 

First  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School . . 

Philadelphia  Normal  School  for  Oiris 

Philadelphia  School  of  Pedadore 

Normal  and  Training  School  for  Oirls 

Cumberland  Valley  State  Normal  School. . . 

Slippery  Rock  State  Normal  School 

Stote  Normal  School 


Rhode  Island  State  Normal  School. 


Colored  Normal,  Industrial,  Agricultimd, 
and  Mechanical  College  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Winthrop  Normal  College 


Northern  Normal  and  Industrial  School 

State  Normal  School 

....do 

....do 


East  Tennessee  State  Normal  School 

West  Tennessee  State  Normal  School 

Middle  Tennessee  State  Normal  School 

State  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Normal 
School  for  Negroes. 


West  Texas  State  Normal  College 

North  Texas  State  Normal  College 

Sam  Houston  State  Normal  Institute 

Prairie  View  State  Normal  and  Industrial 

College  (colored). 
Southwest  Texas  State  Normal  School 


Lee  R.  Knieht. 

Henry  G.  WUllams. 

James  W.  McLane. 

Margaret  W.  Sutherland. 

Grace  A.  Greene. 

H.  C.  Minnich. 

Mr.  Ella  M.  R.  Baird. 


Chas.  W.  Briles. 
Grant  B.  Grumbine. 
E.  D.  Murdaugh. 
Charies  Evans. 
Inman  E.  Page. 

Frank  E.  Buck. 
U.  J.  Grifllth. 


J.  H.  Aokennan. 


D.  J.  WaUer,  jr. 
W.  S.  Hertsog. 
Harry  M.  Shafer. 

E.  L.  Keinp. 
Frank  E.  Baker. 
Celestia  J.  Hershey. 
Anne  U.  Wert. 
James  E.Ament. 
A.  C.  Rothermel. 
George  P.  Singer. 
Andrew  T.  Smith. 
P.  Mnnroe  Harbold. 
J.  M.  Willard. 
Francis  B.  Brandt 
Martha  A.  Seiders. 
Samuel  A.  Martin. 
Albert  E.  Maltby. 
George  M.  PhiUps. 


John  L.  Alger. 


Robert  S.  Wilkinson. 


D.  B.  Johnson. 


Geo.  W.  Nash. 
J.  W.  Heston. 

F.  L.  Cook. 

G.  G.  Wenxlafl. 


S.  G.  Gilbreath. 
Seymour  A.  Mynders. 
R.  L.  Jones. 
W.J.Hale. 


R.  B.  Cousins. 
W.  H.  Bruce. 
H.  F.  EstiU. 
Ed.  L.  Blaoksbear. 

C.E.Evans. 
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VIII. -^Principals  of  Normal  Schools— Contiiiued. 
1. — Public  normal  eehools — Continued. 


Location. 


Name  of  institution. 


Priocipal. 


UTAH.v 

Cedar  City 

VSBMONT. 


Gastleton. 
Johnson.. 


Farmville 

Fredericksburg. 


Hampton 

Harrisonbarg 

Petersburg 

WASHINOTON. 


Bellingham. 

Cheney 

Ellensburg.. 


"WTST  VIBGINIA. 


Athens    

Fairmont 

Glenville 

Himtington 

Institute 

Shepherdstown . 
West  Liberty... 


WISCONSIN. 


Algoma 

Alma 

Antigo 

Berlin 

Columbus 

Eau  Claire 

GaysMiUs 

Grand  Rapids... 

Janesville 

Kaukauna 

La  Crosse 

Ladysmith 

Manitowoc 

Marinette 

Meadford 

Menomonie 

Do 

Merrill 

Milwaukee 

Monroe 

New  London 

Oshkosh 

PhUUps 

PlattevUle 

Reedsburff 

Rhinelander 

Ricel^ke 

Richland  Center. 

River  Falls 

8t.  Croix  Falls. . . 
Stevens  Point.... 

Superior 

Viroqua 

Wausau 

Wautoma 

Whitewater 


Southern  Branch  of  the  State  Normal 
School 


State  Normal  School. 
.....do 


State  Female  Normal  School 

State  Normal  and  Industrial  School  for 
Women. 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricaltuial  Insti- 
tute (colored). 

State  Normal  and  Industrial  School  for 
Women. 

Virginia  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute 
(colored). 


State  Normal  School. 

do 

....do 


State  Normal  School 

....do 

do 

Marshall  (College,  State  Normal  School 

West  Virginia  Colored  Institute 

Shepherd  Ck>ll^e,  State  Normal  School. . . 
West  Liberty  State  Normal  School 


Door-Kewaunee  County  Training  School . 

Buffalo  County  Training  School 

Langlade  (3ounty  Training  School 

Green  Lake  Coimty  Training  School 

(Columbia  County  Training  School 

Eau  Claire  CJounty  Training  School 

Crawford  County  Training  School 

Wood  Ojunty  Training  School 

Rock  County  Training  School 

Outa^mie  County  Training  School 

State  Normal  School 

Rusk  County  Training  School 

Manitowoc  (Jounty  Training  School 

Marinette  Ck>unty  Training  School 

Taylor  County  Training  School 

Dunn  County  Training  School 

Stout  Institute 

Lincoln  Cknmty  Training  School 

State  Normal  School 

Green  County  Training  School 

Waupaca  County  Training  School 

State  Normal  School 

Price  County  Training  School 

State  Normal  School 

Sauk  (3ounty  Training  School 

Oneida  County  Trainmg  School 

Barron  Ck>unty  Training  School 

Richland  County  Trainmg  School 

State  Normal  Scnool 

Polk  County  Training  School 

State  Normal  School 

Superior  State  Normal  School 

Vernon  County  Training  School 

Marathon  County  Trainmg  School 

Waushara  County  Training  School 

State  Normal  School 


O.  W.  Decker. 


Charles  A.  Adams. 
Lyman  R.  Allen. 


J.  L.  Jarman. 
E.  H.  Russell. 

H.  B.  FrteseU. 

Julian  A.  BurmsB. 

J.  H.  Johnston. 


Edward  T.  Mathes. 
N.  D.  Showalter. 
W.E.Wilson. 


C.  L.  Bemia 
O.L  Woodley. 
E.C.  Rohrbough. 
Lawrence  J.  Ck>rbly. 
Byrd  Prillerman. 
Thomas  C.  MiUer. 
John  C.  Shaw. 


J.  A.  Eichlnjjfir. 
H.  n.  ijohetit-crg, 
C,  O.  Marah 
E<ij.':ir  TackaM. 
S.  xM .  Thomiis. 

G.  E.  Pratt. 
M   n.  Jnctaoo, 
F,  J.  Lowtb. 
L(.*  0.  Sohussmaiin. 

F.  A,i\itiun. 
R.  H.  Bums. 
Fred  Christiansen. 
A.M.Olson. 

J.  H.  Wheelock. 

G.  L.  Bowman. 
L.  D.  Harvey. 
A.  H.Cole. 
W.  H.  C%eever. 

C.  n.  Dietz. 
C.B.Stanley. 
John  A.  H.  Keith. 

D.  A.  Swartz. 
W.J.Sutherland. 
W.E.Smith. 
B.M.  Dresden. 
John  E.Hale. 

A.  A.  Thomson. 
J.  W.Chrabtree. 
C.  W.  Monty. 
John  F.  Sims. 
V.E.McCaakllL 
A.E.Smith. 
O.E.Wells. 
G.  E.  Dafoo. 
Albert  H.Yoder. 
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Location. 


Name  of  institution. 


Principal. 


ALABAMA. 

Snow  Hill 

ABKAN8A5. 

PeaBidce 

CAUFOSNU. 

Berkeley 

COLORADO. 

Denver 

CONNECTICUT. 

Bridgeport 

FLORIDA. 

Jasper 

Madison 

Orange  Park 

OEOROU. 

Social  Circle 

ILLINOIS. 

Addison 

Chicago , 

Do 

Dixon 

Hoopeston 

Oregon 

INDIANA. 

Angola 

Danville 

Indianapolis 

Marion 

Mande 

Rochester , 

IOWA. 

Bloomfield , 

Shenandoah 

KANSAS. 

Nickerson 

KENTXTCKT. 

Lexington 

Louisa 

Morehead , 

MASSACHX7SBTTS, 

Boston 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Cambridge , 

Si^ingfleld , 


Snow  Hill  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute 
(colored). 


Pea  Ridge  Masonic  College 

Oakland  Kindergarten  Training  Class 

Denver  Normal  and  Preparatory  School.. 


Fannie  A.  Smith  Froebel  Kindergarten 
and  Training  School. 

Jasper  Ncnmal  Institute 

Florida  Normal  Institute 

Orange  Park  Normal  and  Manual  Training 
School  (colored). 

Negro  Normal  and  Industrial  School 

German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Teachers 
Seminary. 

National  Kindergarten  College 

Chicago  Kindergarten  Institute 

Dixon  College  and  Normal  School 

Oreer  College 

Wells  School  for  Teachers 

Tri-State  College 

Central  Normal  College 

Teachers  College  of  Indianapolis 

Marion  Normal  Institute 

Munde  Normal  Institute 

Rochester  Normal  University 

Normal  and  Scientific  Institute 

Western  Normal  College 

Nickerson  College 

CTiandler  Normal  School  (colored) 

Kentucky  Normal  College 

Moreheaa  Normal  School 

Froebel    School,    Kindergarten    Normal 
Classes. 

Kindergarten  Training  School 

Perry  Kindergarten  Normal  School 

Symonds  Kindergarten  Training  School... 

Lesley  Normal  School 

Sprinfi[field  Normal  KlnderipEUten  Train- 
ing School. 


W.  J.  Edwards. 
S.  C.  Parish. 
Orace  E.  Barnard. 
R.  A.  Le  Doux 
Fannie  A.  Smith. 


Geo.  M.  Lynch. 

W.  B.  Cate. 

Rev.  George  B.  Hurd. 


James  A  Love. 


Theo.  Brohm. 

Elixabeth  Harrison. 
Mary  B.  Pac:e. 
I.  Frank  Edwards. 
E.  L.  Bailey. 
H.  W.  Sullivan. 


L.  M.  Sniff. 
J.  W.  Laird. 
Eliza  A.  Blaker. 
J.  V.  Jackson. 
M.  D.  Kelly. 
John  C.  Werner. 


H.  C.  Brown. 
J.  M.  Hussey. 


E.  B.  Smith. 


Fannie  J.  Webster. 
Walter  M.  Byington. 
J.  A.  Robison. 


Annie  C.  Rust. 


Lucy  Wheelock. 
Annie  M.  Perry. 
Lucy  H.  Symonds. 
Editii  L.  Wolfard. 
HattleTwicheU. 
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Location. 


Name  of  institotion. 


Piineipal. 


MicmoAM. 

Grand  Rapids 

Petoskey 

MINN180TA. 

Madison 

NewUlm 

Misaissipn. 
Toogaloo 

MiasouBi. 
Kansas  aty 

NKBKA.SKA. 

Fremont 

Santee 

NEW  TOBK. 

New  York 

NORTH  CAAOUNA. 

Albemarle 

AsheviUe 

Charlotte 

Franklinton 

Raleigh 

OHIO. 

Ganfleld 

Cleveland 

Dayton 

Ewington 

Toledo 

WoodvlUe 

nNNSTLVANIA. 

Cheney 

Munoy 

Philadelphia 

Do 

Do 

Pittsburgh 

SOUTH  CABOUNA. 

Charleston 

Qaffney 

Greenwood 

Lancaster 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Sioox  Falls 

Yankton 

TENNKSSBE. 

Memphis 

Morristown 

Nashville 

TEXAS. 

Commerce 


Grand    Rapids    Kindergarten   Training 

School. 
Petoskey  Normal  and  Business  College. . . . 


Lutheran  Normal  School... 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  College. 


Normal  Department,  Toogaloo  UnlTeisity 
(oolored). 


Froebel  Kindergarten  Tiaining  School . 


Fremont  Normal  School 

Santee  Nonnal  Training  School  (Indian). 


The  Jenny  Hunter  Kindergarten  Training 
School. 

Albemarle  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute. 

Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute 

Rowan  Normal  Industrial  Institute 

Albion  Academy  (colored) 

St.  Augustine  School  (oolored) 

Northeastern  Ohio  Normal  College 

Oeveland  Kindergarten  Training  School. . 

St.  Mary's  Institute 

Ohio  Southern  Normal  College 

Law    Froebel    Kindergarten    Training 

School. 
Woodville  Lutheran  Normal  School 

Institute  for  Colored  Youth 

Lycoming  County  Normal  School 

Froebellian  Training  School  for  Womon... 

Gratz  College  (Hebrew  Nonnal) 

Miss  Hart's  Training  School  for  Kinder- 

gartners. 
Pittsburg  and   Allegheny  Kindergarten 

CoUege. 

Avery  Nonnal  Institute  (colored) 

Cherokee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute 

(colored). 

Brewer  Normal  School  (colored) 

Lancaster  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute 

(colored). 

Lutheran  Normal  School 

Yankton  Kindergarten  Training  School.. . 

Le  Moyne  Normal  Institute  (colored) . 

Morristown  Normal  Asadamy  (colored). . . 
George  Pe4body  CoUege  for  Teachers 


East  Texas  Normal  College. . 


Oara  Wheeler. 
E.  L.  Warren. 


K.  Lokensgard. 
A.  Ackermann. 


Rev.  Austin  Hasen.  acting. 


Elisabeth  Moss. 


W.  H.  Clemmons. 
Alfred  L.  Riggs. 


Jenny  Hunter. 


Rev.  Geo.  H.  Atkinsoo. 
Edward  F.  Childs. 
C.  S.  Somerville. 
John  A.  Savage. 
Rev.  A.  B.  Blunter 


J.  Freeman  Guy. 
Netta  Paris. 
Brother  George  Deek. 
H.  W.  Woodruff. 
Mary  E.  Law. 

K.  Hemminghaus. 


Hugh  M.  Browne. 
S.  B.  Dunlap. 
EmUy  D.  Wright. 
Rabbi  H.  M.  ^eaker. 
Miss  C.  M.  C.  Hart. 

Mis.  James  I.  Buohanan, 


I.  Newton  Owen. 
A.  A.  Sims. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Robtnsoo. 
Robert  J.  Crockett. 


Rev.  Z.  J.  Ordal. 
Alice  Daugherty. 


Ludwig  T.  Larsen. 
Judson  S.  HiU. 
Bruce  R.  Payne. 


W.  L.  Mayo. 
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Locstkm. 

NameofinstitatioiL 

PrInoipaL 

YiBonnA. 

LawraooeviUe 

St.  Paul  Normal  and  Industrial  School 

Rev.  James  8.  RnsseQ. 

Riohmnnd 

(colored). 
Richmond  Training  School  for  Kinder- 

Lncy  8.  Coleman. 

WZ8T  YIBOINIA. 

gartners. 

HariMcs  Fenr 

Stor«r  College  (colond) 

Henry  T.  McDonald. 

inscoNanr. 

Mil«iinVf>^ 

National    German  •  American   Teachers' 

Seminary. 
Qitholic  Normal  Scl>ool 

Max  Oriebech. 

St.  Fnnois 

Rev.  J.  M.  Kasel. 

IX. — Summer  School  Dirbctors. 


Looatioo. 


Summer  school  or  aflUiated  insti- 
tution. 


Director  or 


>r  or  prini 
in  1012. 


tdpal 


Probable  date  «f 
session  of  1918. 


Opening.    Close. 


ALABAMA. 

Birmingham 

Florence 

Jacksonville 

Mobile 

Troy 

Tuskegee 

University , 

ABBONA. 

Flagstaff 

ARKANSAS. 

Conway 

FayetteviUe 

CAUPOBMIA. 

Alma 

Berkeley 

Do 

Los  Angeles 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Mount  Hermon 

Pacific  Grove 

Pasadena 

Stockton 

COLORADO. 

Boulder 

Do 

Colorado  Springs 

Denver  (1626  Champa 
St.).  *^ 


aty  Training  School  for  Teachers. . 

State  Normal  College 

State  Normal  School 

County  Teachers'  Training  School- 
State  Normal  School 

Summer  School  for  Teachers  (Tus- 

kegee  Institute).^ 
University  of  **  ' 


C.  B.  Glenn 

Jas.  K.  Powers 

C.  W.  Daugette... 

S.S.  Murphy 

E.  M.  Shackelford . 
J.  R.E.Lee 


James  J.  Doster. 


Northern  Arizona  Normal  School.. 


R.  H.  H.Bbme,Ph.D. 


Arkansas  State  Normal. 
University  of  Arkansas.. 


J.J.  Doyne 

W.  A.  Johnson. 


Cathedral  Oaks  School  of  Art 

Calllomia  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts. 

University  of  California 

College  of  Fine  Arts  (University  of 
Southern  California). 

Summer  Elementary  School 

Summer  High  School 


Chas.  F.  Ingerson 

Frederick  H.  Meyer. . . 

Chas.  H.  Rieber 

W.L.Judson 


June  3 
June  6 
May  27 
June  16 
June  1 
June  16 

June  13 


June  10 


June    9 
June  16 


June  15 
June  23 
..do.... 
July     1 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  School  for 

Bojrs. 
Sequoia  School  of  Applied  Arts 


T.  Fulton  and  R.  G. 

Van  Cleve. 
J.  A.  Gillaspie 


Marine  Bfobgical  Laboratory  (Le- 
land  Stanford  Junfor  University). 

Camp  Merriam,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Sum- 
mer School  for  Boys. 

Stockton  Commeixsiai  College 


James   E.   Addicott, 
A.M. 

ro.  p.  Jenkins 

IC.  H.  Gilbert 

J.Y.Kerr 


A.  Johnson.. 


Colorado  Chautauqua. . 
University  of  Colorado. 
Colorado  College 


Barnes  Commercial  School. 


p.  A. 

M*.  G.  Derham. 

George  M.  Howe,  Ph. 

D. 
E.C.  Barnes 


..do.... 
..do.... 

July    7 

...do..... 

May  28 
June  24 

July     7 


July  8 
Jime  23 
June  26 


June  27 
July  18 
Jtily  19 
Aug.  1 
July  16 
July  12 

July  26 


Aug.    8 


July  18 
July  26 


Aug.  16 
Aug.  4 
Aug.  3 
Aug.  30 

Au^.  16 
Do. 

Aug.  80 

Aug.  16 

July  9 
July  18 

Aug.  20 


Aug.  16 


June    2  I  Aug.  30 


>  Negro  school. 
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Looatioo. 


Summer  school  or  afdUated  Insti- 
tution. 


Director  or  principal 
in  1912: 


Probable  date  of 
sesaion  of  1813. 


Opening.    Cloee^ 


coLOBAOO— continued. 

DenTer.... 

Do 

Greeley 

Ounnison 

Tolland 

University  Park 

Woodland  Park. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Danbury 

Hartford 

Lakevllle 

Lyme 

New  Britain 

New  Haven 

Do 

Redding  Ridge 

Storrs 

DELAWARE. 

Dover 

Do 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington 

FLORIDA. 

Oalnesville 

Jacksonville 

Do 

Lakeland 

Madison 

Sutherland 

Tallahassee 

Do 

GEORGIA. 

Athens 

Atlanta 

Macon 

Oxford 

IDAHO. 

Boise 

CJouer  d'Alene 

Moscow 

Pocatello 

ILLINOIS. 

Carbondale 

Charleston 

Chicago  (523  Ffaie  Arts 
Building). 

Chicago  (Lincoln  Cen- 
ter). 


Denver  Manual  Training  School.... 
Denver  Normal  and  Preparatory 

School. 
State  Teachers'  College  of  Colorado. 

(Colorado  State  Normal  School 

School  of  Mountain  Field  Biok>gy 

(University  of  Cobrado). 
University  of  Denver 


Milton  Clauser. 
C.J.  Blout 


Z.  X.Snyder 

C.  A.  Hollingshead... 
Francis  Ramaley 


Summer  School  of  Surveying  (Colo- 
rado College). 


Wilbur  D.  Engie,  Ph. 

D. 
Qeo.  E.Martin 


State  Normal  Training  School. . . 

Hillyer  Institute  (  yTm.  C.  A.) 

Oerman  Summer  School 


Old  Lyme  Alt  Class 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Sununer  School  for  Boys 

Hopkins  Orammar  School 

New  Haven  Normal  Sdiod  of  Oym- 

nasties. 

Sanford  School 

Summer  School  of  Nature  Study 

and    Agriculture    (Connecticut 

Agricultural  College). 


J(^m  R.  Perkins 

Ralph  A.  Tracy 

IillIanL.Stioebe,Ph. 

D. 
Alon  Bement 


J.C.Moody 

Arthur  B.  Woodford.. 
E.H.  Arnold 


D.  S.  Sanford 

Albert  F.    Blakeslee, 
Ph.D. 


June  16 

June  9 
June  11 
June  23 

June  16 

June    2 


July     1 

..do 

July     7 

July  10 
July  9 
Aug.  18 
Aug.    4 

July  1 
...do 


July  ao 

July  18 
July  19 
Aug.    2 

July  25 

June  28 


July  39 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  17 

Sept.  10 
Aug.  17 
Sept.  26 

Aug.  ao 

Sept  15 
July  25 


Delaware  School  of  Methods 

State  College  for  Colored  Students. . 


W.C.Jason. 


July     1     July  31 


The  Sisters  Ck>llei 
versity  of  Amra 


((3athoUc  Uni- 


Teachers'  Summer  Training  School 

Miss  Jacobi's  School 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  School 

Lakeland  Summer  School 

Florida  Normal  Institute 

Southern  College 

A.  and  M.  College  Training  School 

for  Teachers.* 
Teachers'  Summer  Training  School. 


University  of  (3eoreia , 

Georgia  School  of  Technology 

Mercer  University , 

Emory  Col  lege , 

State  Summer  School 

State  Summer  Normal  School 

Joint  Summer  Session,  Lewiston 
State  Normal  School  and  Univer- 
sity of  Idaho. 

State  Summer  School 


Southern  Illinois  Normal  Univer- 
sity. 

Eastern  Illinois  State  N(nmal 
School. 

Anna  Oroff-Bryant  Institute  of 
Vocal  Art. 

Applied  Arts  Summer  School  (At* 
kinson,  "     "       -  -    - 


T.E.  Shields 


A .  A.  Muiphree^LL.D, 

Gertrude  Jacobi 

J.C.Baldwin 

Charles  M.  Jones 

W.B.Cate 

E.  W.  McMullen 

N.B.Young 


...do.... 


June  16 


Edw.  Oonradi,  Ph.  D 


T.J.  Woof  ter.... 
A.  B.  Morton.... 
R.  W.  Edenfleld. 
E.K.  Turner.... 


C.  E.Rose 

EarlS.  Wooster.. 
(George  H.  Black. 


June  30 
May  6 
June  12 
July  22 
June  18 

June  16 


June  26 
July  14 
June  11 
June  15 


June  23 
June  16 
...do.... 


Miles  F.  Reed . 


,  Mentxer  &  Co.). 

1  Negro  school. 


D.      B.      Parkinson, 

Ph.  D. 
L.C.  Lord,  LL.  D... 

Anna  Groff-Bryant. . . 

Florence  Fitch 


Jime  23 

June  9 
June  16 
June  17 
July    9 


Aug.  10 


July  25 


Aug.  8 
June  6 
Aug.  30 
Sept.  18 
July  27 

July  26 


Aug.    2 
Sept   5 


Aug.    1 

July  25 

Do. 


Aug.    1 

July  18 
July  25 
Aug.  23 
July  28 
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Sonmier  idiool  or  affiliated  tnitl- 
tution. 


Direotor  or  principal 
in  1012; 


Probable  date  of 
of  1913. 


Opening.     Close. 


ILLIH018— continued. 


Chlcaco 

^Bo 

Chicago  (1200  Michigan 
Avenue). 

Chk^     (606     South 
Michigan  Avenue). 

Chicago  (31  West  Lake 
Street). 

Chicago  (430  South  Wa- 
bash Avenue). 

Chicago 

Chicago  (328  Wabash 
Avenue). 

Chicago    (Auditorium 
BuUdhig). 

Chidtfo  in  South  Wa- 
bash Avenue). 

Chicago 

Chicago   (2301    Prairie 
Avenue). 

Gbicago  (1104  South  Wa- 
bash Avenue). 


Chicago  (81  East  Madi- 
son Street). 

Chicago  (Forty-second 
Street  and  Grand 
Blvd.). 

Chicago 


Chicago 

Chicago  (712  Fine  Arts 

Building). 
Chicago 


Chicago  (Fifty-eighth 
Street  and  Monroe 
Avenue). 

Chicago  (19  South  La 
Salle  Street). 

Chicago 


Do. 


Dekalb.... 
Evanston. 
Macomb.. 


Normal. 
Peoria. . 


Urbana. 


Angola 

Bloomington. . 

Culver 

Danville 

Earlham 

Do 


Ooshen 

Greencastle.. 

Hanover 

Indianai>olis. 
Do.: 


Armour  Institute  of  Technology.. 

Art  Institute  Art  School 

Chicago  Kindergarten  College 


Chicago  School  of  Applied  and  Nor- 
mal Art. 
Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Phfflan- 


Chicago  School  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion and  Expression. 

Chicago  Teachers  College 

(Columbia  School  of  Music 


Cosmopolitan  School  of  Musk)  and 

Dramatic  Art. 
Oregg  Summer  Normal  School 


H.  M.  Raymond 

Wm.  M.  R.  French... 
Eiiiabeth  Harrison.... 

Emma  M.  Churcl^ . . . 

Graham  Taylor 

Mrs.  R.  L.  Parsons... 


Wm.  B.  Owen 

Clare  Osbom  Reed. . 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Bracken. 

John  R.  Gregg 


Lewis  Institute 

National  Summer  School  of  Muadc 

(Ginn  &  Co.). 
New  School  of  Methods  in  Public 

School  Music  (American  Book 

Co.). 
Paterson  School  of  Millinery 


Geo.  N.  Carman,  A.  M. 
AdaM.  Fleming 


Mary  Reid  Pierce. 


Physical  Culture  Training  School . . , 


Prang  Summer  School  of  Normal 
Art  (Prang  Co.,  358  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City). 

"ollei 


Rosamond  G.  Paterson 
F.S.Goodrich,  Ph.  p. 

Hugo  B.  Froehlich. . . 


June  23 
June  30 
June  17 

July  28 

June  24 

June  28 

June  23 
..do.... 

June  30 

July     7 

June  30 
July  28 

June  23 

.June  15 
July    8 

July    9 


Rush  Medical  Colleee. . . 
Slunwood  Music  School . 


University  of  Chicago,  snnuner 
quarter. 

University  High  School  (Univer- 
sity of  CShicago). 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  School  (Cen- 
tral department). 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  School  for 
Boys  (Division  Street  depart- 
ment). 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  School  for 
Boys  (Wilson  Avenue  depart- 
ment). 

Northern  Illinois  State  Normal 
School. 

American  Institute  of  Normal 
Methods  (Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.). 

Western  Blinols  State  Normal 
School. 

Illinois  State  Normal  University . . . 

Summer  School  of  Manual  Training 
and  Domestic  Economy  (Bradley 
Polytechnic  Institute). 

University  of  Illinois 


Walter  Keller 

Harry  Pratt  Judson. . . 
Franklin  W.  Johnson. 


A.L.Ward. 
J.D.Ellis... 


H.  A.  Mendelsohn. . . 


John  W.Cook 

Edward  B.  Blrge 

Walter  P.  Morgan 

David  Felmley,  LL.  D 
Theodore  C. 


W.  C.  Bagley. 


Tri-S  tate  College 

Indiana  University 

Culver  Military  Academy 

Central  Normal  College 

Earlham  College 

Indiana  Public  Librarv  Commis- 
sion School  for  Librarians. 

Goshen  College 

DePauw  University 

Hanover  College 

Butler  (College 

Indiana  Central  University 


Willis  A.  Fox 

William  L.  Bryan 

L  R.  Gignilliat 

J.  W.Ldrd 

W.  O.  Mendenhall.... 
Carl  H.Milan 


Do Indianapolis  Summer  School  (pub- 
lic schools). 


C.  B.  Blosser 

R.  B.  von  KlelnSmid. 
W.A.Millis,LLD.... 

Thos.  C.Howe 

L.     D.     Bonebrake, 

LL.  D. 
J.  F.  Thornton. 


June  25 
June  19 
June  16 

July  7 
July     1 

July  10 

June    8 

July     8 

June  16 

June  9 
June  30 

June  16 


June  10 
June  19 
June  28 
May  27 
July  1 
June  25 

June  2 
May  19 
June  18 
June  23 
May  26 

June  18 


Aug.  11 
Sept.  19 
Aug.    8 

Aug.  22 

July  26 

Aug.    2 

July  25 
July  26 

Aug.  30 

Aug.  15 

Aug.  8 
Aug.  22 

July     5 

Sept.  1 
Sept  12 

July  27 


July  31 
Sept.  1 
Aug.  29 

Aug.  30 
Aug.  25 

Do. 

Aug.    1 

July  25 

Do. 

Aug.  27 
Aug.    1 

Aug.    8 


Aug    29 

Aug.*  24 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  10 
Aug.    5 

Aug.  22 
Aug.  16 
Sept.  5 
Aug.  2 
Aug.  15 

July   25 
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LooBtion. 


Summer  school  or  affiliated  instl- 
tation. 


Director  or  principal 
In  1912; 


Probable  date  of 
session  oC  1913. 


Opening.     Close. 


DfDUNA— oontinued. 


IndiaoapoUs. 
Do 


Do 

MoorosHill 

North  Mandwster.. 

Richmond 

Rochester 

Tene  Haute 

Valparaiso 

Winona  Lake 


IOWA. 


Ames. 


Cedar  FaOs... 
Cedar  Rapids. 
Des  Moines... 


Do.... 
Payette... 
Indianola. , 
Iowa  City. 


Mount  Vernon. 

Oakaloosa 

^o 

Shenandoah.... 

Sioux  City 

Tabor 


KANSAB. 


Baldwin.... 

Emporia 

Hays 

Lawrence... 
Manhattan. 
Pittsburg.., 


Topeka. 


Wichita 

KENTUCKY. 


Bowling  Green.. 
Frankfort 


Lexington. 
Richmond. 


LOinsiANA. 

Baton  Rouge 

Do 

Lafayette 

Natchitoches 

New  Orleans 


Do. 


Buston 

Shreveport., 


Augusta 

Boothbay  Harbor. , 
Do 


Do. 


John  Herron  Art  Institute 

Normal  College  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican Oymnastio  Union. 
Teachers'  College  of  Indianapolis. . . 

Moores  Hill  CoUege 

Manchester  College 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  School 

Rochester  College 

Indiana  State  Normal  School 

Valparaiso  University 

Winona  College 


Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Iowa  State  Teachers'  College 

Coe  College , 

Des  Moines  College  School  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Drake  University 

Upper  Iowa  University 

Sfinpson  College 

University  of  Iowa , 

Cornell 
OskaloosaCdl 

Penn  College 

Western  Normal  College 

Momingside  College 

Tabor  College 

Baker  Universitv 

State  Normal  School. . . : 

Western  State  Normal  School 

University  of  Kansas 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College. 
State   Manual    Training   Normal 
School. 

Washburn  College 

Fairmount  College 


Western  Kentucky  State  Norma). 
Kentucky  Normal  and  Industrial 
Institute. 

University  of  Kentucky 

Eastern  Kentucky  State  Normal.. 


Summer  School  for  Colored  Teach- 
ers. 

University  of  Louisiana 

Southwestern  Louisiana  Industrial 
Institute  Summer  Normal. 

Louisiana  State  Normal  School 

Tulane  U  niversity 


Summer  School  of  Medicine  (Tulane 
University). 

Louisiana  Industrial  Institute 

Summer  School  for  Colored  Teach- 
ers. 


Summer    Library    Class    (State 

Library  Commission). 

Commonwealth  Art  Cotony 

New   York  School  of  Fine  and 

Applied  Arts  (2239  Broadway). 
Prang  Summer  School  (The  Prang 

Co.,  368  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

City). 


Wm. 
Emil 


Eliza  A.  Blaker 

Harry  Andrews , 

Otho  Winger,  A.M.. 

D.  D.Ramsey 

JohnC.  Werner , 

Wm.W.  Parsons 

H.  B.Brown,  A.M... 
Johnathan     Rigdon, 
Ph.  D. 


A.  V.  Storm. 


Homer  H.  Seertey 

J.H.Scott 

David  E.  aoyd,A.M 

William  F.Barr,  A.  M 
Arthur  E.  Bennett. . . . 

A.  O.  Ruggles 

John    O.    Bowman, 

LL.  D. 
Oeo.  H.  BettB,Ph.D.. 

John  Meissner. , 

W.LKelsey 

J.  M.  Hussey 

E.A.Brown,  A.M.... 
F.  W.  L<mg,  D.  D.... 


June  16 
July     7 

June  4 
May  27 
May  26 
July  15 
June  1 
June  16 
May  27 
June    9 


June  16 

June  14 
June  16 
..do 

..do...., 

..do 

June  17 
..do 


June  15 


Lilian  Scott.  A.M.... 

Joseph  H.HUl 

W.sTPkjken 

A.T.Walker 

E.  L.  Holton 

Geo.  E.  Myers,  Ph.  D 


IraD.Cardlfl 

A.  J.  Hoare,  A.  M.. 


H.H.Cherry,  LL.  D 


June  16 
June  10 
June  16 
June  17 


June  9 
June  1 
June  2 
June  12 
June  10 
June    6 

June  2 
June  16 


June  17 


Henry  S.  Barker 

J.  O.  Crabbe,  LL.  D. 


J.  S.Clark,  A.  M.. 

A.  B.  Coltey 

E.  L.  Stephens.... 


V.L.Roy 

A.     B.     Dinwiddie, 

LL.  D. 
IsadoreDyer 


June  12 
June  16 


June    2 

..do... 
...do.... 

June  15 
June  12 


J.  E.  Keeny,  A.  M. 
T.H.Kane 


June 


June 
..do.. 


Kate  C.  Estabrooke. 


A.O.Randall 

Frank  A.  Parsons.. 


July    1 
..do... 


Elisabeth  O.  Branch. 


1  Law  department  closes  Aug.  1.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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LooatkBi. 


Summer  school  or  affiliated  insti- 
tation. 


Director  or  principal 
in  19127 


Probable  date  of 
session  of  1913. 


Opening.     Close. 


MAnne— oontinued. 


Castine 

Denmark.. .. 
Farmington.. 
Five  Islands. 


Fort  Kent. 

Oorham 

Greenville. 


Greenville  Junction . . . 

Harrison 

Machias 

Monhegan 

Naples 


Ogunquit. 


Orono 

Piesquelsle 

South  Bristol 

South  Harpswell. 

South  Hope 


South  limlngUm. 

Steep  Falls 

Unify 

MABTLAND. 


Baltimore. 

Do 

Kountain  Lake  Park . . 


Do. 


MASSACHUSETTS* 


Ald- 


Amherst 

Boston    (20    B 

worth). 
Boston  <New  England 

Conservatory         of 

Music). 
Boston. 


Do 

Boston  (30  Huntington 

Avenue). 
Boston 


Do. 


Boston(618  Pierce 

BuUding). 
Boston  (I&-M  St.  Bo- 

tolph  Street). 
Boston  (306    Pierce 

Bufldhig). 
Boston  (Fenway  P.  O.) 


Boston.. 
Do.. 

Bourne. 


Eastern  State  Normal 

Wyonesonic  and  Winona  Camps. . . 

State  Normal  School 

Seguinland  School  of  Photography. 


Madawaska  Training  School . . . 
Western  State  Normal  School. 
Moosehead  Lake  Camp 


Pine  Tree  Camp 

Wfldmere  Camp  for  Boys 

State  Normal  School 

Summer  School  of  Metal  Work. 
Camp  Keoka  for  Boys 


Summer  School  of  Drawing  and 
Painting. 


University  of  Maine 

Aroostook  State  Normal  School. . . 

Studio  of  Design 

Harpswell  Laboratory  (Tufts  Col- 
lege. Tufts  College,  Mass.). 
Alford  Lake  Camp  for  Girls 


Moy-Mo-Da-To  Camp  for  Girls. . 


Wildwood  Camp  for  Girls. . 
Camp  Winnecook  for  Boys. 


Johns  Hopkins  University 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  School 

Mountain  Lake  Park  Summer 
SchooL 

Washington  City  Normal  Kinder- 
garten Institute. 


Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 
Alexander    Robinson    Sketching 

Tours. 
American    Institute    of    Normal 

Methods  (SUver,  Buxdett  &  Co.). 

Boston  Floating  Hospital  Post- 
Graduate  Course  for  Nurses. 

Emerson  College  of  Oratory 

Miss  Farmer's  School  of  Cookery .... 

Harvard  Summer  School  of  Medi- 
cine. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

Monro  Summer  School  for  Teachers 
of  the  Deaf. 

Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics. 


School  of  Expression  (five  terms) . . 
Simmons  College  Library  SchooL . . 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Preparatory  School... 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Preparatory  Schod 

(evening  session). 
Old  Colony  Union  industrial  School 


Albert  Richardson 

C.E.Cobb 

W.  G.MaUett 

Clarence  H.  White  (5 
West  Thirty- first 
St.,  New  York  City). 

Mary  P.  Nowland 

W.E.Russell 

Fred  E.  Clerk  (Brock- 
ton, Mass.). 

Chas.E.  Hicks 

Irving  L.  Woodman... 

Wm.  L.  Powers 

Wm.  H.Vamum 

C.  S.Mitchell  (Hights- 
town,  N.  J.). 

C.H.Woodbury  (1010 
Carnegie  Hall,  New 
YorkCity). 

Robert  J.  Aley 

S.  L.  Merriman 

Sarah  Bryant  Taylor. . 

J.  S.  Kingsley 


July  14 

July  1 

July  9 

July  5 


July  26 
Aug.  31 
July  20 
Aug.  15 


July 
July 


July  18 
Sept.   1 


Susan  M.  Kingsbury, 
Ph.  D.:  Florence 
Marshall  (110  Han- 
cock Street,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.). 

EUiabeth  M.  Moody; 
F.  Helen  Mayo. 

....do 

H.  L.  Rand  (25  Shore 
Road,  Salem,  Mass). 


Edward  F.  Buchner. . . 
Ralph  R.  Blackney . . . 
Chas.  E.  Shelton,  D.  D . 

Susan  P.  Pollock  (1516 
Columbia  Road, 
Washington,  D.C.). 


Wimam  D.  Hurd 

Alexander  RoUnson. 

Samuel  W.  Cole 


Sarah   A.    Egan    (54 
Devonshire  Street). 

Harry  S.Ross 

Fannie  M.  Farmer 

Robert  M.  Green 


Sarah  J.  Monro 

Marguerite  Moir 

S.  S.  Cuiry,  Ph.D... 


,  Ph. 
Rob- 


E.  H.  Eldredj 

D.;  Mary  E 

bins. 

Ira  A.  Flinner,  A.  M 
do 


July 
July 
July 
July 


July    6 


June  27 
July  14 
July  7 
June  15 

July     2 


July     1 

..do...- 
..do.... 


July     2 
July     7 


Sept.  2 
July  18 
Aug.  20 
Sept.    1 

Aug.  15 


Aug.  7 
Aug.  21 
Aug.  26 
S6pt.  10 

Aug.  29 


Aug.  i9 

Do. 
Aug.  81 


Aug.  13 
Aug.  20 


July  16 


July     2 
June    1 

July    8 


June  28 

July     7 
July  11 

(0 

June  U 

July     1 

July     3 

May  12 

July     8 


Jtme  23 
May  19 

July     8 


Aug.  28 


Aug.    1 
Oct.     1 

July  81 

Sept.  15 

Aug.    1 
Aug.  15 


Sept.  24 
July  30 
Aug.  1 
Sept.  30 
Aug.  16 


Elizabeth  M.  Thomp- 
son. 

^0  be  merged  in  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Medicine. 
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LooBtion. 


school  or  affiliated  insti- 
tutioD. 


Director  or  prtndpal 
In  1912; 


Probable  date  of 
sesdon  of  mz. 


Opening.     Close. 


MAa8ACHX78STT8— con. 


Brockton 

Cambridge 

East  Olouoester. 

Edgartown 

Everett 


Gloucester. 


Hyannis 

Lynn  (44  Central  Sq.). 
Lynn 


Maiden 

Melrose 

Norlblk 

OakBlnUe 

Provinoetown. . 


Do 

Sooth  Orleans... 


Springfield 
Vineyar 


leyard  Haven. 


Woods  Hole. 

utcmQAS. 


Ann  Arbor. . . 
Battle  Creek. 


Bay  View 

Berrien  Springs. 

Big  Rapids 

Corey 


Detroit  (1G3  Cass  A  ve. ) . 

Detroit 

Do 

Detroit  (379  Hubbard 

AV€^. 

East  Lansing 


Grand  Rapids. 


Do 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo 

Marquette 

Mount  Pleasant. 
Topinabee 


Vanderbilt. 
YpsUanU.. 


Aitkin 

Albert  Lea. 

Badger 

Bemidji 

Brahierd.... 
Buffalo..... 
Crookston.. 

Detroit 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  School 

Harvard  Summer  SchooL 

Summer  Art  School 

The  Branstock  School  of  Art. 

Camp  Mooswa  (Lake  Annis,  Nova 

Scotia). 
Summer  Sketching  Class  (Colonial 

Studios,  39  West  Sixty-eeventh 

St.,  New  York  City). 

State  Normal  School 

Lawrence  Drawing  School 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  School  for 

Boys. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  SchooL 

do 

Wareland's  Dairy  SchooL 

Treat's  SchooL , 

Cape  Cod  School  of  Art 


W.  F.  Boeh 

James  H.  Ropes. .. . 
Eugenie  M.  Heller.. 


July  7 
Jufy  1 
May    1 


George  H.Cain 

RhodaH.NIchoUs.. 


W.A.Baldwin.. 
C.  A.  Lawrence., 
Philip  Emerson. 


Summer  School  of  Painting 

<'Ouanset/'  Cape  Cod  Camp  for 
Girls. 


Y.M.  C.  A.  Summer  SchooL 

Marthas  Vineyard  School  of  Art. . . . 


Marine  Biological  Laboratory. 


Educa- 


University  of  Michii 
Normal  School  of  Pi 

tion. 

Bay  View  Summer  University 

Emmanuel  Missionary  College 

Ferris  Institute 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  (South  Bend,  Ind.) 

Summer  School  for  Boys. 

The  Bushiess  Institute 

Detroit  Conservatory  of  Music 

Michigan  Conservatory  of  Music 

Summer  School  for  Teachers  (Reed 

School). 
Graduate  School  of  Agriculture. . . . 


Grand  Rapids  Kindergarten  Train- 
ing School. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  School  for  Boys 

....do V 

Western  State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School , 

Central  State  Normal  School 

University  of  Michigan  Biological 

Station. 
Forestry  School  (Michigan  AgrI* 

cultural  College). 
Michigan  State  Normal  College 


Cora  H.  Dempsey 

Willis  Fisher. 

Charlotte  B.  Ware 

Edwin  B.  Treat,  A.M., 

C.W.  Hawthorne  (450 
Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York  City}. 

E.  Ambroee  Webster. . 

Mrs.  E.  A.  W.  Ham- 
matt  (30  Norway 
Park,  Hyde  Park, 
MassO. 

L.  W.DeGast 

A.  R.  Freedlander  (80 
West  ForUeth  St., 
New  York  City). 

Frank  R.LilUe,  Ph.  D. 


Edward  H.  Kraos.... 
Wm.    W.    Hastings, 
Ph.  D. 

John  M.  Hall 

O.  J.  Graf,  M.  A 

W.N.  Ferris,  M.Pd.. 
Vernon  Helmen 


Lewis  Cass  Ranch 

Francis  L.  York,  M.  A 
Frederic  L.  Abel 


A.  C.  True,  Depart- 
mentof  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Clara  Wheeler 


WflburW.Nigh 

C.  A.  Laraway 

D.  B.Waldo,  LL.D.. 


Charles  T.  Grawn,A.M 
Jacob  Rejghard 

J.  Fred  Baker 

Chas.  McKonny 


County  Teachers'  Training  School. 

— do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Teachers'  Trahiing  School  (School 

of  Agriculture). 
County  Teachers'  Training  School.. 


C.  L.  Newbeiry. 

C.  H.  Barnes 

P.  A.  Davis 

W.  P.Dyer 

E.T.  Carroll.... 
G.A.Foster.... 
C.  G.Selvig 


G.  E.  Keenan. 


July    1 


July  8 
July  15 
July    7 

...do.... 
July  1 
...do.... 
July  10 
July     1 


June    1 
July     1 


July    7 
June  35 


July     1 


June  30 
June  37 

July  14 
June  12 
Juno  30 
June  15 

July  7 
June  22 
June  23 


(») 


July    1 
June  30 


June  30 
July    2 

June  19 

June  30 

July    1 


July  1 
June  15 
July     1 


June  15 


1  School  of  Law,  June  23  to  Aug.  20;  School  of  Medicine,  June  90  to  Aug.  8. 
«  Next  session  ^ill  be  held  hi  JvQy,  1914. 
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Location. 


Summer  school  or  afflUated  insti- 
tution. 


Director  or  principal 
in  10127 


Probable  date  of 
8e68ianofl913. 


Opcpoing.    Close. 


MiNNXsoTA— contd. 


Doluth 

Fulda 

Olenwood 

Hinckley 

Hutchinson.. 

Jackson 

Lake  City... 
Little  Falls. . 
Long  Prairie. 

Luveme 

Mankato 

Maple  Plain. . 


State  Normal  School 

County  Teachers'  Training  School. . 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


E.  W.  BohaonoQ. 

P.J.KunU 

N.H.Hegel 


June  10 


July  26 


June  18 


July 


Minneapolis  (020  Nicol- 
let Ave.). 

Minneapolis  (80  South 
Tenth  St.). 

Mhmeapolls  (42  Eighth 
St  South). 

liinneapolis 


Do 

Montgomery. 
Moorhead. . . . 
Morris 


Northflcld 

Redwood  Falls. 

Rochester 

St.  Cloud 

St.  James 

St.  Paul 

St.    Paul   (University 
Farm). 

St.  Paul 

Thief  River  Fulls 

Wadena 

Wells 

Winona 

Do 

Winthrop 


Kississipn. 

Agricultural  College. 
Brookhaven. 


Clinton 

Newton 

Sherman... 
University. 
Wiggins.... 
Winona. . . . 


MISSOURI. 


Cameron 

Cape  Girardeau. 

Columbia 

Kirksville 

La  Grange 

Marshall 

MaryvUle 

St.  Louis 


Do. 


Springfield. . . . 
Warrensburg.. 
Warrenton.... 


Butte.. 
Dillon.. 


State  Normal  School 

Seventh  Day  Adventists'  Northern 

Union  Conference  Summer  School. 

Ford  Offices 


H.L.  Merrill 

Geo.  H.  Sanbeig. 

H.  L.  Brown 

H.E.White 

F.  W.  Dobbyn.. 

H.  C.Bell 

C.  H.Cooper 

W.W.  Ruble.... 


James  M.  Ford. 


June  17 
June  24 
June  15 
June  22 
June  13 
July  10 

June    3 


July  20 
July  26 
Aug.  1 
July  81 
July  2S 
Aug.  20 

Aug.  20 


Handicraft  Guild  Summer  School 
of  Design  and  Handicraft. 

Minneapolis  School  of  Music,  0ra> 
tory,  and  Dramatic  Art. 

Summer  School  for  Library  Train- 
ing (Minnesota  Public  Library 
Commission). 

University  of  Minnesota 

County  Teachers'  Trataiing  School.. 

State  Normal  School 

Teachers'  Training  School  (West 
Central  School  oiAgriculture). 

County  Teachers'  Truning  SchooL. 

do 

do 

State  Normal  School 

County  Teachers'  Training  School . . 

College  of  Agriculture 

State  Teachers'  Training  School 

Globe  Business  College 

County  Teachers'  Training  School. . 

do 

do 

Winona  Business  College 

State  Normal  School 

County  Teachers'  Training  School. . 


Wm.  H.Ponthis;  Chas. 

M.  Holt. 
Clara  F.  Baldwin 


June  10 
June  16 


George  F.  James — 
Julius  Boraas,  M.  L. 

Frank  A.  Weld 

£.C.Higbie,M.A.. 


F.  J.  Sperry 

Charles  E.Young. 


.do... 


Aug.     8 
July  2S 

Da 


June  16 
June    1 


July  31 
Sept.   1 


Jno.  L.  Silvemale. 
W.  A.  Shoemaker... 

C.  E.  Payne 

A.F.Woods 

....do 


J.  O.  Weaver 

J.  H.  Hay 

Wm.  Angus 

R.A.Kent 

C.  F.  Koehler,  M.  A. 

O.E.Maxwell 

J.  A.  Cederstrom 


June  10 


July  26 


June  16 
..do 

June  15 


July  26 


uly 
Do. 


Sept.   1 


June    1 
June  17 


Aug.  17 
Aug.    1 


Mississippi  Agricultural  College 

Summer  Normal  (Whitworth  Col- 
lege). 

Clinton  State  Normal 

Newton  Summer  Normal 

Mississippi  Normal  Institute 

University  of  Mississippi 

Coast  Normal 

Winona  NormaL 


B.T.Schumpert. 


J.  W.  Provine... 
W.  C.  Williams. 


June    0 


June  10 
June    0 


July    5 

Do. 

July    4 


Andrew  A.  Kincannon 

W.F.Bond 

O.A.Shaw 


Missouri  Westeyan  College. 

State  Normal  School 

University  of  Missouri 

State  Normal  School 

La  Grange  College 

Missouri  valley  College 


State  Normal  School 

Forest  Park  University  Summer 

School  of  Music. 
St.  Louis  University  Medical  School 

State  Normal  School 

do 

Central  Wesleyan  College.. 


W.C.Urban,A.M.., 

W.  S.  Dearmont 

W.W.  Charters,  Ph.  D, 

John  R.  Kirk 

Ransom  Harvey 

I.  N.  Evrard 

H.  K.  Taylor 

Annas.  Cairns 

Chas.     H.     Neilson, 
Ph.  D.,  M.  D. 

W.  T.  Carrington 

W.J.  Hawkins,  LL.D. 
Henry  Voshall,  A.  M. . 


June  0 
July  20 
July  14 


June  0 
..do.... 
June  12 
May  27 
June  0 
June  2 
May  30 
June   1 


Bntte  Business  College  Summer 

Normal. 
Montana  State  Normal  College 


Edwin  Koch 

Jooeiih  E.  Monroe. 


62489^—13 6 


June  10 

May  26 
June  3 
May  26 


June    1 
June  10 


July  6 
Aug.  14 
Aug.    8 


Aug.  16 

Aug.*  is 
Aug.  8 
Aug.  17 
Aug.  9 
Aug.  10 
Aug.    1 

July  22 

Aug.  1 
Aug.  0 
Aug.    2 


Sept   1 
Aug.  29 
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MONTANA— CTHJtd, 


Do. 

KMila 
Do. 


Allimoe 

Alum 

BcUBTue , 

Bethany 

Broken  Dow 

Chadron 

Fremont 

Geneva 

Keamej 

Lincoln 

McCook 

North  PUtt© 

O'NeUl 

Petn 

University  Place. 

Valentine 

Wayne 

)rk 


York 


KTW  HAMFSHmX. 


Enfield 

Francestown. 


TTanoTW... 
Petersboro. 


Pike.... 
Do. 


Plymouth 

South  Chatham. 

West  Swanzcy.. 


NEW  JERSEY. 


Allenhnrst. 
Bloomfield. 


Do 

Cape  May  City. 


TToboken. 
Paterson . . 
Vineiaiid. 


HEW  MEXICO. 


Albumierque. 

Las  \^egas 

Do 


Monntntnair. 
Silver  City... 


■etmol  nr  admatrd  fmtl* 


In  l«l± 


PwsdiM  Sebool  loBUtuta  {Ifoont 

St.  Quvks  CoBege). 
Siatera  of  Iteey  Bummer  BoImoI 

(St.  ViDoeot  Academy). 
Biokisloal  Station  Summer  BoImoI 
UniverrtCj  of  Mootaaa 


State  JuBkr  KoTBiAl 

....do 

BeUevu«  CoDef^e 

C^tner  University 

State  Junior  Normal 

State  Normal  School 

Fremont  CoUeee 

State  Junior  Normal 

State  Normal  School 

Univerrtty  of  Nebraska. 

State  Junior  Normal 

....do 

....do 

State  Normal  Sdiool , 

Nobrortca  Wesleyan  Unirenrfty. . 

State  Junior  Normal 

Slate  Normal  School 

York  College 


Camp  Algonquin  for  Boys . 


Camp  Rockland  (Rockland  Mfli- 
tary  Academy). 

Camp  Fairweather  for  Girts 


Dartmouth  CJoll«pe 

Sargent  School  Camp  for  Girls. 


Aloha  Club  for  Girls 

Can^)  Moosilauke  for  Boys. 


State  Normal  School 

Mrs.  niH's  Summer  School  of  Ckiok- 

ery. 
Wawona  Camp  for  Boys , 


Rand  School  for  Tutoring 

Silver  Lake  Summer  Vacation 
SchooL 

Snell  Summer  Art  Class » 

Sdiool  of  A^culture,  Industrial 
Art  and  Science. 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  School 

Treininp  School  for  Teachers  of  Fee- 
ble Mmdod  Girls  and  Boys. 


University  of  New  Mexico 

New  Mexico  Normal  University 

San  Mipuel  Teacher's  Normal  In- 
stitute. 
Chaiitau<|ua  Summer  School 


J.L.MeMoUen 

SkterM.  B«rtrain«.. 

M.J.  Blrod,Pli.D.. 
Q.  F.  ReyookU 


W.R.Pate 

C.  W.  MemciMd... 

W.  H.NkslMll 

R.L.HofT 

SnttosH.  Martin.. 

Jose^  Sparks 

W^.  H.  Clemmons.. 

R.W.Eaton 

A.  O.  Thomas. 

A.  A.  Reed. ....... 

W.T.  Davis 

WibonTout 

C.  A.  Mohrman... 

D.  W.  Hayes 

B.E.McProud 

G.  W.  Eaton. 

U.S.  Conn 

Wm«  E.  Sdiell.... 


Edwin  De  Meritte 
(815  Boyteton  St., 
Boston.  Mass.). 

Elmer  E.  French, 
A.  M.,  (West  Leba- 
non, N.  H.). 

Matflda  D.  Fair- 
weaker  (141  Crreen 
St.,  New  Hav^esa, 
Conn.). 

W.  V.  B1n0inm 

D.  A.  Sargent  (8  Ever- 
ett St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass.). 

E.  L.  Gulick  (Lyme 
Road,nanover,  N.  H. 

Vfrgil  Prettyman. 
Pd.  D.  (Prin.  of 
Horace  Mann  High 
School,  New  York 
City). 

Ernest  L.  Silvtsr 

Janet  M.  Hill 


Oscar  E.  Bourne. 


Edwin W.  Rard. 
George  Morris. . . 


Maurice  C.  Boyd. 
T.D.Sensor 


E.  R.  Johnstone. 


John  D.  Chark 

Frank  TI.  II.  Roberts 
I^rcona  Logue 


Chas.  L.  Burt. 


Probable  date  of 
of  1£)U. 


Opening.     Ckiae- 


July  10 


JiumM 
June  10 


Jnna    2 

..do 

June  11 
June  10 
June  3 
..do 


June    2 

..do 

June  13 
June    2 

..do 

..do 

..do 

June    3 
June    2 

..do 

June  16 


Jme  24 
July  6 
July    8 


..do... 
June    i 


July     4 
June  26 


July     8 
July     9 

June  25 


June  15 


July  12 
July     1 

Aug.  18 
July  7 
..do.... 


New  Mexico  Normal  School I  C.  M.  Light,  Pd.  D.... 

» Foreign  location. 


Juno    3 
Aug.    5 

Aug.  16 
May  29 


Aug.  IS 


Aug.    1 
July  20 


jBtv  26 

Ang.  10 
Aug.    2 


July  25 
Aug.    8 

'%." 

Do. 

Do. 
July  2» 
Juhr  2S 

Aug.    8 


Septs 
Sept.  1 
Aug.  2S 


Aug.  15 
Sept.  29 


Sept.    4 
Aug.  28 


Aug.  36 
Aug.     5 

Sept.    5 


Oct.      1 


Aug.  25 
July  31 

Sept.  13 

Aug.  16 

Do. 


July  27 
Aug.  31 

.-^ug.  30 
July  18 


Oigiti 
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Loc^don, 


^amtaer  school  er 


mmfaiad  Insti* 


Db«ctor  or  firlDdpa] 
In  11)12. 


Probftblo  flat4>  of 
sesaJmi  of  1 1)13. 


Opeuiiig.     Close. 


jmW  TOBE. 

Albany , 

Auburn 

Do 

Bears  viOe 

Brooklyn 

Do 

Buffalo 

Chautauqua , 

Cold  Spring  Harbor. . . 

Com  waO-on-Hudson . . . 

Ck)rtland 

Diamond  Point , 

Franklin 

Ithaca 

Manlius , 

NcwRochelle 

New  York  (American 

Fine  Arts  Building). 
New    York    (7    West 

Forty-eeoona  St). 
New  York 

Do 

Do 


New  York  (501  Fifth 
Avenue} , 

New  York  (One  hun- 
dred and  ninth  St.). 
and  Amsterdam 
Ave.). 

New  York 

New  York  (105  East 
Twenty-second  St.). 
Do 

New  York 

Now  York  (358  Fifth 

Ave.). 
Now    York    (7    West 

Twenty-eighth  St.). 

Rochasler 

Do 

Silver  Bay 

SjrracufiO 

Troy 

Woodstock 

NOBTH  CASOLZNA. 

Blowing  Rock 

Boone 

Chapel  mu 

Greensboro 

Groenville 

Wake  Forest 


State  Library  Summer  School 

Auburn  Siunmer  School  in  The- 
ology. 

TituiSummtf  School  of  Dancing. , 

Summer  School  of  Figure  Pataitlnig. 

Adelphi  College , 

EucUd  School , 

Vacation  schoob  (city  public 
schools). 

Chautauqua  Summer  Schools 

Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Set 
enoes  Bk>lqelcal  LabOTatory. 

New  York  MiUtary  Academy 

Cortland  Summer  School 

Camp  Wabanaki  for  Girls 

Marsland  Summer  School 

Cornell  University 

St  John's  Summer  Cavalry  School. 

Coll^^  of  New  Rochelle 

Art    Students    League    Summer 

School. 
Challf  Normal  School  of  Dancing. . . 

Chase  Art  Class  in  Europe 

Columbia  University 

Country  School  fw  Qizls 

Massee  Summer  School 

National  Academy  of  Design 


National  Training  School  (Y.  W. 

C.  A.). 
New  York  School  of  Philanthropy. 

New  York  School  of  Philanthropy 
(charity  organizatimi  bistitute). 

New  York  University 

Prang  Summer  School 


James  I.  W3rer 

George  B.  Stewart 


Pauline  L.  Titus 

Dewing  Woodward . . , 
A.  G.  Fradenburgh. . . 

C.H.  Best 

Geo.  E.  Smith 


Percy  H.  Boynton 

Chas.  Davenport 


Sebastian  Jones 

Luke  J.  McEvoy 

Grace  G.  Norton  (27 
West  Eleventh  St, 
New  York  City). 

W.  S.  Marsland,  East 
Rocfcaway.  N.  Y. 

G.P.Bristol 

Wm.  Verbeck,  M.  A.. 

ILM.Iffnathis 

Edwara  Dufner 


Louis  H.  Challf. 


July     7 

July  1 
.June  2 
July  7 
July  1 
do.. 

July  6 
June  25 

June  15 
July  11 
July    1 


...do.... 

Julv    7 

July     6 
June    4 

June    1 


C.  P.  Townsley  (180 

•  Claremont  Ave.). 

James  C.  Egbert 

Misses  Bangs  and  Whi- 
ten (Riv^dale  Ave. 
and  Two  hundred 
and  fifty-second  St., 
West). 

W.W.Masaee,  Ph.  D. 

Geo.  W.  Maynard 


Elizabeth  Wilson,  A. 

M. 
CarlKelsey 


River  Scho(4  of  Arts  and  Crafts. 


James  £.  Lough. . 
Mira  Burr  Edson.. 


July    7 
June    8 


June  2 
..do.... 

July  5 
June  IG 
May  1 
July     1 


Mechanics  Institute 

Western  New  York  Institution  for 
Deaf  Mutes,  Vacation  School. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  School 

Syracuse  University 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute. . . 

Thatcher  Summer  School  of  Metal 
Work. 


C.  B.  Gibson 

Z.  F.  Wostervelt, 

LL.  D. 
T.  B.  Penfidd,  Ph.  D 

Edgar  C.  Morris , 

Palmer  C.    Ricketts, 

E.  D..  L.  L.  D. 
Edward  Thatcher 


June  15 

Juno  23 
June  21 

Aug.    1 
July     7 


Blowing  Rock  Art  School. 


Appalachian  Training  School 

University  of  North  l^rolina 

Summer  School  for  Teachers  (A. 

an<I  M.  College  for  Colored  Race). 
East  Carolina  Teachers'  Training 

School. 
Wake  Forest  College  School  of  Law. 

»  No  session  in  1913. 


Elliot  Daingerfleld  (222 
South  CA>ritral  Park, 
New  York  City). 

B.  B.  Dougherty 

N.W.Walker 

S.  B.Jones 


Robt  H.  Wright. 
N.Y.  Gulley 


July  5 

June  20 

June  3 
June  10 
June  23 

June  17 

June  5 
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LooatioD. 


Bummer  school  or  affiliated  Instl- 
tution. 


Director  or  prindpal 
in  19127 


Probable  date  of 
session  of  1913. 


Opening.     Close. 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Agricultural  College 

Ellendale 

MayviUe 

Napoleon , 

University 

Do 

Valley  City 

Volva 

Wahpeton 

omo. 

Ada 

Alliance 

Ashland , 

Athens 

Cedar  Point 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus. 

Do 

Dayton 

Defiance 

Greenville 

Hamilton 

Kings  ville 

Lebanon 

Lorain 

Marietta 

Mount  Vernon 

New  Concord 

Oberlin 

Oxford 

Rio  Grande 

Springfield , 

Tiaan 

Westerville , 

West  Lafoyette. . . . . 

Wooster 

Do 

Yellow  Springs 

OKLAHOMA. 

Ada 

Alva 

Durant , 

Edmond 

Norman 

StiUwater 

Tahlequah , 

Weatberford 

OREGON. 

Albany , 

Corvauis 

Eugene , 

Gladstone , 

McMinnville 

Monmouth 

Salem 


Cass  County  Teachers'  Training 

School. 
State  Normal  and  Industrial  School. 

State  Normal  School 

lAMun.  County  Teachers'  Training 

Universi'tv  of  North  Dakota  (Col- 
lege Section). 

University  of  North  Dakota  (Ele- 
mentary Section). 

State  Normal  School 

Northwestern  Summer  School 

Training  School  for  Teachers  (State 
School  of  Science). 


J.  G.  HaUand.... 

A.  S.  Kingsford.. 
Thos.  A.  HiUyer. 


June  10 

July  20 
July    1 


July    3 

Sept.   1 
Aug.    8 


A.J.  Ladd 

C.  C.  Schmidt,  M.  S. 

Geo.  A.  MoFariand.. 

A.  O.  Crane , 

Fred  E.Smith 


Ohio  Northern  University 

Mount  Union-Scio  College 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  School 

Ohio  University  and  State  Normal 
College. 

Lake  Laboratory  (Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity). 

Art  Acaidemy  of  Cincinnati 

Y.W.C.  A.  Summer  Classes 

Ohio  State  University 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Simimer  School 

College  and  Tethers'  Preparatory 
School. 

Defiance  College 

Commercial  Normal  College  Insti- 
tute. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  School 

Camp  Wyndcroft  for  Girls 


Lebanon  University 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  School. . 

Marietto  College 

Mount  Vernon  College 

Muskingiun  College 

Oberlin  College 

Miami  University 

Rio  Grande  College 

Wittenberg  College 

Heidelberg  University 

Otterbein  university 


C.  C.  McCracVen 

W.H.McMa8ter,D.D. 

H.A.Cooper 

Henry  G.Williams... 

Herbert  Osbom 


J.H.  Gest 

Jeanette  Bullis 

Karl  D.  Swartzel. 
A.  C.  D.  MetEger.. 


June  Id 

June  24 

June  28 
July  1 
June  20 


June  10 
June  16 
July  7 
June  23 

June  16 

.do. 


June  1 
June  16 
June  18 


July  26 

Do. 

Aug.  10 
Aug.  6 
July  20 


Aug.  8 
Aug.  1 
Aug.  15 
Aug.    1 

July  25 

Aug.  23 
July  31 
Aug.  8 
July  27 


P.  W.  McReynolds... 
Clarence  Baltnaser... 


Chas.  H.Lake 

Celia  C.  Luce  (Glen 
Ridge,  N.  J.). 


June  16 
June    1 

June  15 
July    1 


Aug.    8 
July  31 

Aug.  10 
Sept   1 


W.  H.  Maurer . 


June  23 


Aug.  16 


West  Lafayette  College. . . 
Wooster  Summer  School. 

Wooster  University 

Antioch  College 


J.  G.  Lowery 

C.N.Cole 

H^C.  Minnich 

O.T.  Jacobs 

T.  Bruce  Birch 

Henry  L.  Beam,  A.  M. 
Walter  G.  CUppinger, 
D.  D. 

A.  F.  Hess 

Walter  H.  Aiken 

J.  H.  Dickason,A.  M.. 
S.  D.  Fess 


June  16 
June  20 

...do 

June  23 
June  26 
June  17 
..do 

.do.. 


East  Central  Stete  Normal  School. . 
Northwestern  Stete  Normal  School. 
Southeafttem  Stete  Normal  School. 

Central  Stete  Normal  School 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College. 
Northeastern  Stete  Normal  School.. 
Southwestern  Stete  Normal  School. 


Chas.  W.  Briles 

Grant  B.  Grumbine. . 

E.  D.  Murdaugh 

Charles  Evans,  M.  A. 

J.  S.  Buchanan 

J.H.  Bowers 


W.  E.Gill.... 
U.  J.  Griffith . 


June  20 
June  23 
June  16 


May  25 

..do 

May  23 

..do 

June  15 
June    3 


May  26 

May  27 


Aug.    8 

Do. 
Aug.    1 

Do. 
Aug.    4 
July  25 

Do. 

Aug.    1 

Do. 
Aug.  15 
Aug.    1 


July  30 

Aug.' 10 
July  11 

Aug.    1 
Do. 


Albany  College 

Oregon  Agricultural  College 

University  of  Oregon. 

Willamette  Valley  Chautauqua. 


McMinnville  Colk 
Oregon  Normal  Bch 
Capital  Normal  School. 


E.  D.Ressler 

Joseph  Schafer,  Ph.  D. 
Harvey  E.  Cross  (Ore- 
gon City,  Oreg.). 


June  16 
June  25 
July    9 


July  27 
Aug.  3 
July  22 


J.  H.  Ackerman.. 
J.J.  Kraps. 


June  23 
Apr.    1 


Aug.  19 
June  18 
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Location. 


Summer  school  or  affiliated  insti- 
tution. 


Director  or  principal 
in  1012. 


Probable  date  of 
of  1913. 


Opening.    Close. 


TENNSTLVANIA. 

Beaver  Falls 

Collegeville 

Conoordville 

Fort  Washington 

Grove  City 

Huntingdon 

Lancaster 

MeadvUte 

Mount  Gretna 

Mnncy 

Myerstown 

Philadelphia 

PhUadelphia         (1711 
Green  St.). 

Philadelphia  (1107  N. 
41st  St.). 

Philadelphia 

Do... 

Pittsburgh  (Mt.  OUver) 

Pittsburgh 

Scranton 

Selinsgrove 

South  Bethlehem 

State  College 

Do 

Swarthmore 

Washington 

Westchester 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Kingston 

Karragansett  Pier 

Providence  (U  Water- 
man St.). 
Providence 

Do 

SOXTTH  CAROLINA. 

Orangeburg 

Rock  Hill 

Spartanburg 

80T7TH  DAKOTA. 

Aberdeen 

Brookings 

Huron 

Mitchell 

Redfleld 

Yankton 

TENNS881B. 

Cumberland  Gap 

Knoxville 


Geneva  College  Normal  School 

Ursinus  College 

Maplewood  Institute 

Darby  School  of  Painting 

Grove  City  College 

Juniata  College 

Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy. . . 

Institute  for  Religious  Education.. 

Pennsylvania  Chautauqua  Sum- 
mer School  for  Teachers. 

Lycoming  County  Normal 

Albright  College 

Central  Educational  Institute  (Y. 
M.  C.  A.) 

Pennsylvimia  Orthopesdic  Insti- 
tute and  School  of  Mechano* 
Therapy. 

The  School  of  Sloyd 

Temple  University  Business  School. 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

King's  School  of  Oratory 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Vacation  School  for 
Boys. 

Susquehanna  University 

Lehigh  University 

Pennsylvania  Free  Library  Com- 
mission School  for  Library  Work- 
ers. 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

Swarthmore  Preparatory  School 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College. . . 

State  Normal  School 

Rhode  Island  State  Collese 

Summer  School  for  Simday  School 
Teachers. 

Rhode  Island  School  of  Design 

Summer  School  of  Methods  in 
Church  Work  (Narragansett 
Young  People's  Assembly). 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  School , 


State    Colored    College    Summer 

School  for  Teachers.^ 
Winthrop  Normal  and  Industrial 

College. 
Woflord  College  Fitting  School 


Northern  Normal  and  Industrial 

School. 
South  Dakota  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Huron  College , 

Dakota  Wesleyan  University 

Redfleld  College , 

Yankton  (Allege 


Harry  H.  Wylle 

W.A.Kline 

J.  C.  ShortUdge.... 
Hugh  H.  Breekenridge 
L  CTKetler,  Ph.  D., 

D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Chas.C.  Ellis,  Ph.  D.. 
T.  G.Hetai,A.  M...-1 
^E.  M.  Hartman,  A.  M.j 

L.  W.Mason , 

W.S.Steele,  A.M.... 

Sylvester  B.  Dunlap. 

J.  F.  Dunlap , 

Richard  E.Wilson... 

Max  J.  Walter,  M.D.. 


June  23 
..do.... 


Aug. 
Aug. 


Mary  B.  Loos. 


M.  F.  Stauffer 

A.  Duncan  Yocum. 

Bjrron  W.King 

S.  B.  Linhart 

J.  H.  Dague 


J.  L  Woodruff,  Lltt,D. 

Henry  8.  Drinker 

Annie  A.  MacDonald. , 


S.E.Weber.  Ph. D... 

A.  H.  Tomlinson 

H.  F.  Allen,  Ph.  D... 
G.M.  Philips,  Ph.  D.. 


June  0 
June  17 

June  30 

June  16 

June  25 
June  30 

July  2 
June  16 
June  ao 

July     1 


July     7 

July  1 
..do.... 
June  16 
June  30 
...do.... 


June  16 
July  23 
June  23 


..do.... 
Jime  15 
June  23 
June  25 


July  26 
Aug.  22 

Aug.    8 

July  25 

July  8 
July  28 

Aug.  30 
July  28 
Sept.   1 

Oct.     1 


Aug.  16 

Sept.  1 
Aug.  10 
July  18 
Sept.  6 
Aug.  14 

Aug.  8 
Sept.  9 
Aug.    5 


Aug.  1 
Sept.  15 
Aug.  2 
July  27 


A.  E.  Stew 

Willard     B.    Wilson 

(Butier's  Exchange, 

Providence). 
Agustus  F.  Rose 


July    5 
June  30 


July  12 
Aug.    2 


M.  D.  CarroU.. 


R.S.Wilkinson. 
D.  B.  Johnson.. 


J.  M.  Steadman,  Jr., 
A.  M. 


W.  E.Johnson. 
A.  A.  Brigham. 


C.  H.French, D.D. 

G.  E.  Marker 

H.W.Whitten 

G.H.  Scott 


Lincoln  Memorial  University. 
Summer  School  of  the  South. . . 


T.B.Ford 

Brown  Ayres,  LL.  D . . 


July    9 

June  23 
June  18 
Jime  20 

June    9 

June  18 

June  17 
June  9 
June  17 
June  9 


May   14 
June  24 


Aug.  24 

July  18 

July  30 

Aug.  15 

July  19 

July  2 

July  26 

July  18 
Aug.  15 

July  18 


Aug.  10 
Aug.  1 
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Location. 


Summer  school  or  affiliated  Instl- 
tution. 


Director  or  principal 
in  19127 


Probable  date  of 
session  of  1913. 


Opening.     Close. 


TEXAS. 


Austin 

Bolton 

Big  Spring 

Bonham 

Brady 

Bronson 

Brownwood 

Cameron 

Canyon 

Cisco 

Clebome 

Commerce 

Corpus  Christ!.. . 

Coracana 

Crockett 

Dallas 

Do 

Do 

Denton 

Do 

FortWorth 

Oatesville 

Georgetown 

Oihner 

Greenville. 

Do 

Houston 

HuntAville 

KerrvtUe 

Kn<aClty 

Lampasas 

Livingston 

Lubboclc 

Lufkin 

McKinney 

Meridian 

Mineola 

New  Boston 

Palestine 

San  Angelo 

San  Antonio 

Do 

San  Marcos 

Seguln 

Shaman 

Stamford 

Stephen  vi  lie 

Sulphur  Springs. 
Waco 

Do 

Waxahachie 

Weatherford 

WoodviUe 

Yoakum 


UTAH. 


Logan 

Prove 

Salt  Lake  City. 
Do 


VIEMONT. 


Burlington. . 

Castleton 

Falrlee 

Johnson 

Middlebury. 

Northflcld.. 


Poultney. 
Rutland . . 


St.  Albans  Bay. 


University  ofTwM 

Baylor  Female  C<^Jece 

Summer  Normal  Institate 

Tri^^oonty  Summer  Normal 

Summer  Normal 

Santa  Fe  Summer  Normal 

Summer  Normal  Institute 

do 

West  Texas  State  Normal  CoUegie . . 

Britten's  Training  School 

Summer  Normal  iB<diooL 

East  Texas  Normal  College 

South  Texas  Summer  Normal 

County  Sununer  Normal 

Summer  Normal! 

Dallas  County  Summer  Normal. .. . 

State  Normal  Institute  1 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  School 

College  of  Industrial  Arts 

North  Texas  State  Normal  College . 

Polytechnic  College 

Siunmer  Normal 

Southwestern  University. 

Summer  Normal 

County  Summer  Normal 

Norih  Texas  Summer  Normal  >.. . 

Summer  Normal 

Sam  Houston  State  Normal 

Summer  Normal 

do 

Central  Texas  Summer  Normal. . . 

Summer  Normal 

do 

East  Texas  Summer  Normal 

Bummer  Normal 

do 

do 

Northeast  Texas  Summer  Normal. 

Summer  Normal 

do 

Lady  of  the  Lake  Academy 

Summer  Normal 

Southwest  Texas  State  Normal.... 

Summer  Normal* 

Summer  Normal 

Stamford  C<)l!ege 

John  Tarleton  College 

Hopkins  County  Summer  Normal. 

Baylor  University 

Paul  Quinn  College  > 

Trinity  University 

Summer  Normal 

do 

do 


Wm.  S.  Sutton,  LL.  D. 
W.M.W.Spiawii.. 

J.  W.  Dees 

R.M.  Parker 

B.W.Miller 

O.  A  Baker 


June  14 
Jooe   3 


July  31 
July  ao 


June  10 
June  2 
June    4 


Aug.  1 
July  10 
July  12 


A.  B.  CouaiDS. 
O.  C.  Britton. . 
R.  G.  HaU 


June  5 
June  1 
June  15 


Aog^  25 


C.  G.  Hallmark 

B.H.Whitley 

J.W.Hogg 

S.  M.  Ltoyd 

N.W.Harllee,A.M.. 

Geo.W.  Coley 

W.  B.Blxzell^D.aL 


June  1 
...do.... 
June  25 
June  15 
..do.... 
...do.... 
June    8 


Aug.   1 

Do. 
July  25 
Aug.  1 
July  30 
Aug.  4 
July  14 


W.  Cullen  Bryant 

J.  M.Witcher 

J.  H.  Reedy,  A.  M... 

S.  L.  Jones 

L.C.  Gee,  A.M 

T.W.Pratt 

W.  G.  Smiley 

H.F.Estill 

A.  W.  Evans 


June    1 


July  IS 


June  11 
June  6 
June  1 
June  8 
...do.... 
June    3 


July  27 
Aug.  2 
Aug.  12 
July  12 
Aug.  10 
July  27 


C.  E.Thomas 

W.  M.  Anderson. 

J.  K.  Wester 

M.  B.  Davis 

B.C.  Stephens... 
C.  L.  Batson 


June  20 
May  27 
June  1 
...do.... 


Aug.  1 
July  5 
July  15 
July    7 


H.  C.  SoraervUle 

C.F.Carr 

W.L.  Hughes 

P.  H.  Underwood 

C.  A.  Arnold 

C.  E.  Evans,  M.  A... 

S.  W.  Thompson 

J.C.^le 

L.  T.  Cunningham ... 


June  11 
June  15 


Aug.    2 
Aug.    5 


June  21 
June  18 
June  3 
June  1 
June  2 
June  10 


Aug.  8 
Aug.  1 
July  31 
Julv  10 

Aug?*  1 


J.  E.  Jennings 

W.W.Phelan,Ph.D. 


June    9 


Aug.  29 


S.  L.  Hombeak,  Ph.  D. 

W.O.  De  Wees 

R.  P.  Gibbe 


June 
June 


Aug.    3 
Aug.    1 


Agricultural  ColWe  of  Utah. . . . 
Brigham  Young  University. . . . 

Univorslty  of  Utah 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Vacation  School. . . 


University  of  Vermont. 
State  Normal  School . . . 
Aloha  Camp  for  Girls. . . 
State  Normal  School. .. 
Middlebury  College 


George  Thomas,  Ph.D. 

G.  BLBrimhall 

Wm.  M.Stewart 

J.  H.  Coombs 


Norwich  University  School  for  En- 
gineers. 
Camp  Kiamesha  Tutoring  School. 

Summer  School  for  Teachers 

KampKiUKare 


J.  F.  Messenger,  Ph.D. 

Cbas.  A.  Adams 

Edw.L.  Qulick 

Lyman  R.  Allen 

Raym<Hid  McFarland, 

A.M. 
A.  E.  Winsldw 


Frank  J.Davey,A.M. 


June  13 
June  4 
June  9 
..do 


July    9 

..do 

July  2 
July  8 
July     1 

June  26 

June  24 


July  25 
Aug.  24 
July  25 


Aug.  17 
July  30 
Sept.  3 
Aug.  1 
Aug.    8 

Sept  12 

Sept.  0 


I  Negro  school. 


Ralph  F.  Perry  (Pen-    July     1     Sept.  1 
niugton,  N.  1.). 
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Location. 


Summer  aohool  or  affl  Hated  Insti- 
tution. 


Director  or  principal 
in  19127 


Probable  date  of 
session  of  1913. 


Opening.     Close. 


vntoiNiA. 


Cambria 

CharlottesviUe     (Uni- 
versity). 

Danville 

Dublin 

Emory 

Do 

FarmviUe 

Fredericksburg 

Bampion 

Harrisonburg 


Martinsville.. 
Petersburg... 


WASmNGTON. 


Bellicgham...., 

Centralia , 

Cheney 

Ellensburg 

Friday  Harbor. 


North  Yakima 


Olympia. 
Pullman. 
Seattle... 

Do... 

Do... 


Spokane. 
Do... 


Do.. 

Tacoma. 

Do.. 


WEST  VCSQINIA. 


Athens 

Bethany 

Buckhannon. 

Elkins 

Fairmont 

Huntington.. 
Institute 


Morgantown. 


Balem 

Shepherdstown . 


Beaver  Dam . 
Eau  Claire... 

Do 

Janesville 

La  Crosse 

Madison 

Do 


Menomonie... 

Milwaukee 

Do 

Monroe 

New  Ix)ndon.. 

Oconto 

Oahkoeh 

Platteville 


Chiiatlraabarg  Summer  Normal^. . 


Bcedsburg. 

Bidiland  Center. 


Chnatiraabnrg  Summei 
Univenity  ol  Virginia. 


State  Bummer  Normal  1 

College  of  WUliam  and  Mary . 
Emory  and  Henry  College... 

State  Summer  Normal 

do 

do. 


Chas. 


E.  A.  Long 

>.  O.Map^. 


July    1 
June  34 


Aug.    1 
Aug.   6 


Normal  and  Aolcnltural  Institixte  > . 

State  Normal  School 

Manassas  Industrial  School^ 

State  Normal  Institute 

Virginia  Nonnal  and  Induatiial  In- 
stitute.i 


J.W.  Bitdrie 

J.L.  McOfaee,  Fh.D. 

S.  R.  McChesney 

J.  L.  Jarman 

E.H.  Russell 

Geo.  P.  Phenlz 

Julian  A.  Burruss 

LesUeP.  HIH.A.M.. 

N.  P.  Painter 

J.  H.  Johnston 


State  Normal  School 

Ellensburg  State  Nonnal  Scnool.... 

State  Normal  School 

do 

Puget  Sound  Marine  Station  (Uni- 
versity of  Washington). 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Vaca- 
tion ScbooL 

Olympia  Summer  School 

Washington  State  College 

Northwest  Summer  School 

University  of  Washington 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Vacation  School  for 
Boys. 

Blair  Business  Collie 

Jenkins  Institute  (Y.  M.  C.  A. 
sdiool). 

Summer  High  and  Normal  Schod. . 

University  of  Puget  Sound. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Vacation  School 


E.A.Bond... 
W.  E.  Wilson. 
J.  E.  Bu 


Trevor  Kincaid.. 
W.  O.  McMormn., 


Jime  20 
June  16 
July  1 
...do..... 

...do 

(«) 
June  18 
July     1 

...do 

June    9 


June  9 
June  20 
June  2 
June  8 
June  24 

July    7 


Aug.  15 
Aug.  16 

Do. 


Aug.  30 
Aug.    1 

Do. 
July     4 


Jnlv  30 

Juiy'si 

Aug.    1 
Aug.   3 

Aug.  15 


B.R.  McClelland.  M.S. 

Alvin  E.  Evans 

Chas.  Pagan 

Frederick  A.  Osbom . . 
Charles  Meteker 


H.C.Blair 

E.  A.  Potter..,^... 


Henry  M.  Hart 

J.  C.Zeller.  M.  A... 
Edgar  H.  Burwell.. 


Concord  State  Nonnal 

Bethany  College 

West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College 

Davis  and  Elkins  College 

State  Nonnal  Sdiool 

MarshaU  CoUege 

State  Summer  Sdiool  for  Colored 

Teachers. 
West  Virginia  University - . . . 


Salem  College 

Shepherd  College  State  Normal. . . 


F.  A.Fortar 

T.E.Cramblet.LL.D. 

CarlO.Doney 

Jas.  E.  Alien , 

Joseph  Rosier , 

L.  J.Corbly,  M.  A.... 
Byrd  Prillerman, 

A.M. 
Waitman  Barbe, 

Litt.  D. 

C.  B.Clark 

Thos.C.MiUer , 


HlUcrest  School  for  Glris 

Eau  Claire  Dressmaking  School. . ., 

Professional  School  for  Teachers 

Rock  County  Training  School 

State  Normal  School 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Wisconsin  Free  Library  Commis- 
sion Library  SchooL 

Stout  Institute 

State  Normal  School 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Vacation  School 

Green  County  Training  School 

Waupaca  County  Training  School. , 

Professional  School  for  Teachers 

State  Nonnal  School 

do. 


Sauk  County  Training  School 

Richland  OKmty  Training  School. 


Sadie  M.  Davison 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Hodge.... 

C.  B.  Patzer 

Frank  J.  Lowth 

F.A.Cotton 

S.  H.  Goodnoght 

Matthew  S.  Dudgeon. 


Geo.  F.  Buxton 

W.  H.  Cheever 

S.  C.  Horton 

C.  H.  Dietz 

C.B.Stanley 

Asa  M.  Royce 

M.  H.  Small.  Ph.  D. 

E.  P.  Reynolds 

W.E.Smith 

A.  A.Thomson 


June  16 
July  14 
June  27 
...do 

June  15 
...do 

June  16 
June  23 
June  17 


June  17 
June  24 
June  22 
June  15 
June  20 
June  11 
June  16 

...do 

June  23 
June  15 


June    1 

...do 

June  26 
June  25 

...do 

June  23 
June  22 


July  28 

June  80 

June  25 

do. 


June  16 
June  30 
July     1 

..do 

June  23 
June  20 


July  25 
Aug.  22 
Aug.  3 
Aug.  15 

Do. 
Do. 

Aug.    3 


July  25 
Aug.  5 
Aug.  1 
Aug.  10 
July  27 
Aug.  8 
July  25 

Aug.  15 

Aug.  1 
July  20 


Sept.  12 
Sept.  1 

Do. 
Aug.    1 
Aug.    3 

Aug.  29 
Aug.  8 
Aug.  6 
Aug.  1 
July  25 
Aug.  8 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  8 
Aug.  4 
July  30 


» Negro  school. 


*  Closed  for  repairs  in  1913. 
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Location. 

Summer  sdiool  or  affiliated  insti- 
tution. 

Director  or  principal 
In  19127 

Probable  date  of 
sessicm  of  1913. 

opening. 

Close. 

"WISCONSIN— continued. 
River  Falls 

8tAt4^  Normal  School 

W.  S.  Welles 

June  30 

...do 

...do 

June  23 
June  30 
June  25 

June  16 

^^' 

Stevens  Point 

do 

F.S.Hyer 

JamesA.MerriU 

A.E.Smith 

Superior 

do 

Aug.  11 
Aug.  1 
Aug.    S 

Viroqua 

Vernon  County  Training  Scho<d. . . . 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Institute  and  Training 
School. 

University  of  Wyoming 

Whitewater 

A.A.Upham 

Frank  u.  Burt,  LL.  D. 

J.0.Creager,A.M... 

Williams  Bay 

WYOMINa. 

TiAmmie 

July  23 
July  25 

X. — ^AiCBRiGAN  Educational  Associations,  National  and  Sectional. 

The  following  list  shows,  first,  the  name  of  the  association;  second,  the  name  and 
address  of  the  president;  third,  the  name  and  address  of  the  secretary;  fourth,  the 
place  and  date  of  the  next  meeting. 

Xmerioan  association  for  the  advancement  of  agrioultoral  teaching:  Kirk  L.  Hatch,  Madison,  Wis.;  W.  H. 
Frendi,  East  Lansing,  Mich.;  Atlanta,  Oa.,  November  12, 1912. 

Amerisan  association  for  the  advancement  of  sdenoe,  Section  L:  J.  McKeen  Cattell,  Columbia  university. 
New  York,  N.  Y.^  C.  Riborg  Mann,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.;  Qeveland,  Ohio,  Decem- 
ber 30, 1012,  to  January  3, 1913. 

American  association  of  college  registrars:  W.  A.  Hervey,  Columbia  university,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Mary 
Scott,  Oalesburg,  111. 

American  association  of  farm^^'  institute  workers:  Franklin  Dye,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  John  Hamilton,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washhigton,  D.  C;  Atlanta,  Ga.,  November  11-13, 1912. 

American  association  to  promotie  the  teaching  of  speech  to  the  deaf:  A.  L.  E.  Crouter,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Z.  F.  Westervelt,  1545  St.  Paul  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

American  bar  association,  Section  of  legal  education:  Walter  O.  Smith,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Charles  M. 

«     Hepburn,  Indiana  university  law  school,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

American  federation  of  the  teachers  of  the  mathematical  and  natural  sciences:  C.  Riborg  Mann,  University 
of  Chicago,  Chicago,  HI.;  Eugene  R.  Smith,  The  Park  school,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Qeveland,  Ohio,  De- 
cember, 1912. 

American  home  economics  association:  Isabel  Bevier,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  HI.;  Benjamin  R. 
Andrews,  Teachers  college,  Columbia  imiversity,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Boston,  Mass.,  December  31, 1912, 
and  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  June,  1913. 

American  institute  of  instruction:  Charles  F.  C.  Whltcomb,  Brockton,  Mass.;  Josiah  W.  Taylor,  Augusta, 
Me.;  probably  North  Conway,  N.  H.,  July,  1913. 

American  instructors  of  the  deaf:  Edward  M.  Gallaudet,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Herbert  E.  Day,  Gallaudet 
college,  Washington,  D.  C. 

American  medical  association,  Council  on  medical  education:  Arthur  D.  Bevan,  chairman,  Chicago,  DL; 
N.  P.  Colwell,  535  Dearborn  avenue,  Chicago,  111.;  Chicago,  111.,  February  24-25, 1913. 

American  nature-study  society:  B.  M.  Davis,  Oxford,  Ohio;  Elliot  R.  Downing,  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  ni.;  Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  31, 1912,  to  January  2, 1913. 

American  phsrsical  education  association:  R.  Tait  McKeiude,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  James  H.  McCurdy,  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Training  school,  Springfield,  Mass.;  April,  1913. 

American  school  hygiene  association:  David  L.  Edsall,  Mattapan,  Mass.;  Thomas  A.  Storey,  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  August  2&-30, 1913. 

American  school  peace  league:  James  H.  Van  Sickle,  Springfield,  Mass.;  Fannie  F.  Andrews,  405  Marl- 
borough street,  Boston,  Mass.;  at  time  and  place  of  meeting  of  the  National  education  association. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  July,  1913. 

American  society  for  extension  of  university  teaching:  Henry  L.  Jayne,  505  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Charles  D.  Atkins,  730  Withorspoon  buUding,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May,  1913. 

American  society  of  superintendents  of  training  schools  for  nurses:  Mary  C.  Wheeler,  127  N.  Dearborn 
street,  Chicago,  111.;  Jessie  E.  Catton,  Springfield,  Mass.;  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  June,  1913. 

Association  of  American  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations.  Section  on  college  work  and  admbt 
Istration:  J.  H.  Connell,  Stillwater,  Okla.;  E.  D.  Sanderson,  University  of  West  Virginia,  Morgan- 
town,  W.  Va.;  Atlanta,  Ga.,  November  13-16, 1912. 
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Association  of  American  law  soliools:  Henry  M.  Bates,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mioh.;  Walter 
W.  Cook,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  III.;  meets  with  the  American  bar  association. 

Aa80Ciati(m  of  American  medical  colleges:  Egbert  Le  Fevre,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Fred.  C.  Zapffe,  3431  Lex> 
ington  street,  Chicago,  III. 

Association  of  American  universities:  Representative  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  university,  Stanford 
university,  Cal.;  Representative  of  Harvard  university,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Novem- 
ber?-^, 1912. 

Association  of  college  officers  of  the  New  England  colleges:  President  of  the  entertaining  college  and  a 
secretary  pro  tempore  appointed  at  the  meeting;  probably  Tufts  college,  Mass.,  1012. 

Association  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland:  William  H.  Maxwell, 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  Arthur  H.  Qulnn,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  November  2J«0, 1912. 

Association  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  of  the  Southern  States:  J.  H.  Kirkland,  Vanderbilt  univer- 
sity, Nashville,  Tenn.;  Bert  E.  Young,  Vanderb'lt  university,  NashviUe,  Tenn.;  Spartanburg,  S.  C, 
November  14-15, 1912. 

Association  of  collegiate  almnme:  Mrs.  Alexander  F.  Morrison,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Mrs.  Samuel  F.  Clarke, 
WOliamatown,  Mass.;  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  November  11-16, 1912. 

Association  of  history  teachers  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland:  Edgar  Dawson;  Henry  Johnson, 
Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  November  29-30, 1912. 

Association  of  mathematical  teachers  in  New  England:  Archibald  V.  Qalbraith,  Middlesex  school,  Con- 
cord, Mass.;  H.  D.  Oaylord,  104  Hemenway  street,  Boston,  Mass.;  Boston,  Mass.,  December  7, 1912. 

Association  of  Methodist  college  presidents:  John  H.  Race,  University  of  Chattanooga,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.; 
Herbert  Welch,  Ohio  Wesleyan  university,  Delaware,  Ohio;  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Association  of  Southern  State  superintendents  of  public  instruction:  W.  H.  Smith,  Jackson,  Miss.;  H.  L. 
McCleskey,  Hazlehurst,  Miss. 

Association  of  Southern  States  rural  school  supervisors:  W.  K.  Tate,  Columbia,  S.  C;  L.  J.  Hanllto,  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va.;  Washington,  D.  C,  January  20, 1913.  * 

Association  of  teachero  of  mathematics  in  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland:  Isaac  J.  Sohwatt,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Howard  F.  Hart,  Montdair,  N.  J.;  Spring,  1913. 

Catholic  educational  association:  Thomas  J.  ShahaB»  Catholic  university,  Washington,  D.  C;  F.  W. 
Howard,  1651  E.  Main  street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Central  association  of  science  and  mathematics  teachers:  Herbert  £.  Cobb,  Lewis  institute,  Chicago,  HI.; 
C.  E.  Spicer,  JoUet,  ni.;  Evanston,  Bl..  November  29-30, 1912. 

Classical  association  of  the  Atlantic  States:  B.  W.  Mitchell,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Charles  Knapp,  Columbia 
university.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Classical  association  of  the  Middle  West  and  South:  Grove  E.  Barber,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln, 
Nebr.;  H.  J.  Barton,  University  of  Illinois,  Champaign,  Bl.;  probably  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  AprO,  1913. 

Classical  association  of  the  Padflc  Northwest:  Frederic  S.  Dunn,  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Oreg.^ 
Evan  T.  Sage,  University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Portland,  Oreg.,  November,  1912.  • 

Conference  for  education  in  the  South:  Robert  C.  Ogden,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  A.  P.  Bourland,  Southern 
building,  Washington,  D.  C;  probably  Richmond,  Va.,  AprO,  1913. 

Conference  of  chief  school  otOoers  of  the  United  States:  A.  C.  Nelson,  chairman,  executive  committee. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Boise,  Idaho,  October  14-15, 1912. 

Conference  of  church  workers  In  State  universities:  J.  C.  Baker,  Urbana,  Hi.;  Wallace  C.  Payne,  Law- 
rence, Kans.;  Lawrence,  Kans.,  March,  1913. 

Dental  (acuities  association  of  American  universities:  Eugene  H.  Smith,  Harvard  university,  Dental 
school,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Edward  C.  Kirk,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  probably 
Boston,  Mass.,  1913. 

Eastern  art  and  manual  training  teachers'  association:  Alvin  E.  Dodd,  Boston,  Mass.;  T.  R.  Coggeshall, 
Oirard  college,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  probably  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Eastern  commercial  teachers'  association:  E.  H.  Eldredge,  Simmons  college,  Boston,  Mass.;  Frank  E. 
Lakey,  English  high  school,  Boston,  Mass.;  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Easter  week,  1913. 

Farmers'  educational  cooperative  union  of  America:  O.  P.  Ford,  MoFall,  Ala.;  T.  J.  Kennedy,  Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Federation  of  State  teachers'  associations:  Charles  S.  Foos,  Reading,  Pa.;  W.  W.  Remington,  Denver, 
Colo.;  at  time  and  place  of  meeting  of  the  National  education  association.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  July, 
1913. 

Inland  Empire  teachers'  associatkm:  B.  M.  Watson,  Spokane,  Wash.;  R.  T.  Hargreaves,  chairman,  execu- 
tive committee,  Spokane,  Wash.;  Spokane,  Wash.,  AprO,  1913. 

Institute  of  dental  pedagogics:  H.  Edmund  FrieaeU,  1206  Highland  buflding,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Fred  W. 
Gethio,  917  Marshall  Field  buOding,  Chicago,  HI.;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  January  28-30, 1913. 

Lake  Mohonk  conlsrenoe  of  friends  of  the  Indian  and  other  dependent  peoples:  E.  B.  Brown,  New  York 
university,  Neif  York,  N.  Y.;  Henry  S.  Haskins,  Lake  Mohonk,  N.  Y.;  Lake  Mohonk,  N.  Y.,  October 
23-25, 1912. 

Mississippi  VaUey  historical  associatkm.  Teachers  section:  A.  H.  Sanford,  chahman.  La  Crosse,  Wis.; 
Howaid  C.  HOI,  State  normal  school,  MOwaukoe,  Wis.;  Omaha,  Nebr.,  Spring,  1913. 

Modem  language  association  of  America:  Charles  H.  Qrandgent,  Harvard  university,  Cambridge,  Mass.; 
William  O.  Howard,  Harvard  university,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  26-28, 1912. 
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Kario  mQwrrlsar,  nattooAl  eoDtenoce:  HenriettA  O.  Baks,  B«Ulmofe,  lid.;  Btkn  Caek, 

N.Y.;  Roehflrtcr,  N.  Y.,  week  of  April?,  »)U. 
Iforio  tnchen'  national  association:  QeovgeC.  Gow,  Vasv  coOega,  Fonghkiupde,  N.  Y^  AlkB  SpflDOK, 

Kimball  Hall,  Chicago,  HI.;  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  December  20-28, 1912. 
NatkHial  asnoiatlon  for  tlie  stodj  and  ednoatloii  of  enoeptioaal  ehUdntu  A.  Emil  Sehnltt,  New  Yock, 

N.  Y.;  WaMemar  H.  Grocsmann,  '<  Watcdmng  Cnat,"  Plainfldd,  N.  J.;  New  Yofk,  N.  Y.,  O^ober 

30-31, 1912. 
National  awociation  of  dental  faooltier.  J.  B.  WUlmott,  Toonto,  Canada;  Qwigb  E.  Hani,  Indiaa^otia. 

Ind.;  Kansas Cttr,  Ma,  Julj  5, 1913. 
National  association  of  aettool  aeeonnting  offleen:  Joseph  A.  MeBride,  Lof  Angelas,  CaL;  William  Diek; 

City  Han,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  probably  at  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  of  the  Departmeot  of  siq>er- 

intendence  of  the  National  education  association,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  February  24-28, 19UL 
National  anodation  of  State  univeEBities  in  the  United  States  of  America:  W.  L.  Bryan,  Indiana  uni- 
versity, Bioomington,  Ind.;  Quy  Potter  Benton,  UniTersity  of  Vermont,  Burlii^ton,  Vt.;  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  November  ia-19, 1912. 
National  asneiation  of  teachers  In  colored  aehools:  M.  W.  Degaa,  ifawAAii^  Texas;  George  W.  Cacry, 

Guthrie,  Okla.;  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Jnly,  1913. 
National  child  labor  committee:  FdU  Adler,  chairman,  152  W.  77th  afreet.  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Own  B. 

Lovely,  105  E.  22d5tzeet,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  New  Orleans,  La.,  February,  1013. 
National  eommercial  teachers'  fsderation:  F.  M.  Van  Antwerp,  Louisville,  Ky.;  Walter  £.  inpary^i 

Portland,  Oreg.;  Chlea^,  IlL,  June  or  July,  1913. 
National  oonferenoe  committee  on  standards  of  eolleges  and  secondary  sc^mwIs:  Wilson  Fairand,  viee* 

president  and  acting  presideot,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Frederick  C.  Ferry,  Wliliams college,  WiHiamstown, 

Ifass.;  probably  New  York,  N.  Y.,  November,  1912. 
National  conference  on  the  education  of  backward,  truant,  and  delinquent  children:  George  8.  Addams, 

Cleveland,  Ohio;  Elmer  L.  Cofleeo,  Westboro,  Mass.;  Seattle,  Wash.,  with  National  oonferanoe  of 

charities  and  correction. 
National  oongress  of  mothers:  Mrs.  Frederic  Sohofl,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Artiiur  A.  Bhney,  306  Loan 

and  Trust  building,  Washington,  D.  C;  Bostcm,  Mass.,  May  15-20, 1013. 
National  council  of  teachers  of  Engli^  Fred  N.  Soatt,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  MkdL ;  James 

F.  Hosic,  Chicago  teachers  college,  Chicago,  HI.;  Chicago,  HL,  November  20^30, 1912. 
National  edncatkMi  assodatian:  E.  T.  Fairohikl,  Topeka,  Kaos.;  D.  W.  Springer,  Ann  Aibor,  Mich.;  Sail 

Lake  City,  Utah,  July,  1913. 
National  education  association,  Department  of  eupertntendence:  F.  B.  Dyer,  Ctnoinnati,  Oliio;  B.  W. 

Torreyson,  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  February  24-28, 1913. 
Natkmal  federation  of  college  women:  Mrs.  William  Ozley  Thompson,  Cohimbos,  Ohio;  Ida  Mft^iw^ 

Laurel  scho(d,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
National  German-American  teachers'  aanoiatioB  (Nationaler  deutKh-amerikaniscber  lehrerbond):  H.  H. 

Flck,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;   Emil  Kramer,  1334  Broadway,  Chicizuiati,  Ohio;   Toledo,  Ohio,  or  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  July,  1913. 
National  kindergarten  association:  Edwin  S.  Mnrston;  Dorothy  Perkins,  1  Madison  avenue.  New  York, 

N.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  November,  1912. 
National  league  of  compulsory  education  officials:  William  L.  Bodine,  Chicago,  IlL;  John  B.  Quimi,  St. 

Louis,  Mo.;  probably  May,  1913. 
National  society  for  broader  education:  Guy  C.  Lee,  Carlisle,  Pa.;  H.  H.  Langsdorf,  Carlisle,  Pa.;  New 

York,  N.  Y.,  January  15, 1913. 
National  society  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  education:  William  C  Hedfield,  141  Broadway,  New 

York,  N.  Y.;  C.  A.  Prosser,  20  W.  44th  street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  November,  1912. 
National  society  for  the  study  of  education:  James  H.  Van  Sickle,  Springfield,  Mass.;  S.  Chester  Paricer, 

University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.;  at  the  time  and  pfane  of  meeting  of  the  Department  of  soperin* 

tendenoe  of  the  National  educatkm  association,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  February  24-28, 1913. 
National  society  of  ooDcge  teactuen  of  education:  George  F.  James,  University  of  Minxifisota,  Minneapolis, 

Minn.;  Caricr  Alexander,  University  of  Missouri,  Columl>ia,  Ma;  at  the  time  and  place  of  meeting 

of  the  Department  of  superintendence  of  the  National  education  association,  Philadelphia,  Fta.,  Feb- 

niary  24-28, 1913. 
New  England  association  of  diemistry  teachers:  W.  G.  Whitoian,  Balem,  Mats.;  Balph  C.  Bean,  Girls' 

high  school,  Boston,  Mass.;  probably  Boston,  Mass.,  November,  1912. 
New  England  association  of  ooUege  teachers  of  educatim:  Edmund  C.  Sanford,  Ctark  oollece,  Worcester, 

Mass.;  Henry  W.  Holmes,  Harvard  university,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Boston,  Mass,  November  39, 1912. 
New  England  association  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools:  Hulwr  O.  Buehler,  Lakeville,  Conn.;  Walter 

B.  Jacobs,  Brown  university.  Providence,  R.  L;  New  Haven,  Conn.,  November  1-2, 1912. 
New  England  association  of  superintendents:  Arifanr  D.  Gall,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Darid  Sneddon,  Ford 

brildbig,  Boston,  Mass.;  Boston,  Mass.,  November  8, 1912. 
New  England  association  of  teachers  of  English:  William  A.  Neilson,  Harvard  university,  Cambridge, 

Mass.;  Frank  W.  C.  Hersey,  ei  Oxford  street,  Oambridge,  Mass.;  Boston,  Mass.,  December  14, 1911. 
New  England  classical  association:  Charies  U.  Clark,  Now  Haven,  Conn.;  Monroe  N.  Wetmore,  acting 

secretary,  Wflliams college,  WiUlamstown,  Mass.;  probably  Hanover,  N.  H.,  April,  1913. 
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New  England  high  school  commercial  teachers  association:  Arthur  J.  Meredith,  Salem,  Mass.;  W.  O. 

Holden,  Pcwtucket,  R.  I.;  Salem,  Mass.,  October,  1912. 
New  England  history  teachers'  association:  W.  Scott  Ferguson,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Walter  H.  Gushing, 

South  Framingham,  Mass.;  Boston,  Mass.,  December  2S,  1912. 
New  England  modem  language  association:  Stephen  P.  Cabot,  Newport,  R.  I.;  Julius  Tuckerman,  Spring- 
field, Mass.;  Boston,  Mass.,  second  Saturday  in  May,  1913. 
North  central  association  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools:  W.  J.  S.  Bryan,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Thomas  A. 

Clark,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  HI. 
North  central  council  of  State  normal  school  presidents:  L.  C.  Lord,  Charleston,  111.;  D.  W.  Hayes,  Peru, 

Nebr. 
Northeastern  association  of  science  and  mathematics  teachers:  A.  F.  M.  Petersilge,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  H.  Y. 

McMyler,  High  school  of  commerce,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Northwestern  association  of  history,  government,  and  economics  teachers:  Charles  O.  Haines,  Whitman 

college,  Walla  Walla,  Wash.;  Leroy  F.  Jackson,  State  college  of  Washington,  Pullman,  Wash.;  Everett, 

Wash.,  December  26, 1912. 
Pacific  manual  training  teachers'  association:  A.  J.  Firdy,  president,  Pomona,  CaL;  Los  Angelos, 

Cal.,  1913. 
Physical  education  association  of  the  Pacific  coast:  Miss  S.  Hagethom;  Mary  C.  Meredith. 
Playground  and  recreation  association  of  America:  JosephLee,  191  Tremont  street,  Boston,  Mass.;  Howard 

8.  Braucher,  1  Madison  avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  -* 

Religious  education  association:  Harry  P.  Judson,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.;  Henry  F.  Cope, 

332  South  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  HI.;  Cleveland,  Ohio,  March  10-13, 1913.  -* 

Society  for  the  promotion  of  engineering  education:  William  T.  Magruder,  Ohio  State  university,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio;  H.  H.  Norris,  Cornell  university,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Society  of  directors  of  physical  education  in  colleges:  Fred  E.  Leonard,  Oberlin,  Ohio;  Paul  C.  Phillips; 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Southern  association  of  college  women:  May  L.  Keller,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Elizabeth  A.  Colton,  Meredith 

college,  Raleigh,  N.  C;  at  time  and  place  of  meeting  of  the  Conference  for  education  in  the  South,  1913 . 
Southern  educational  association:  H.  L.  Whitfield,  Columbus,  Miss.;  William  F.  Feagin,  Montgomery, 

Ala.;  Louisville,  Ky.,  November  28-30, 1912. 
Southern  industrial  educational  association:  Seth  Sheperd,  1447  Massachusetts  avenue,  Washington,  D.  C; 

Mrs.  C.  David  White,  1459  Girard  street,  Washington,  D.  C;  Washington,  D.  C,  October  26, 1912. 
Southern  kindergarten  association:  Miss  Marion  S.  Hanckel,  Schoolfield,  Va.;  Miss  C.  P.  Oppenheimcr, 

402  E.  Park  avenue.  Savannah,  Oa.;  at  time  and  place  of  meeting  of  the  Southern  educational  associ- 
ation, LonisviUe,  Ky.,  November  28-30, 1912. 
Western  drawing  and  manual  training  association:  Emma  M.  Church,  310  Harvester  building,  Chicago, 

m.;  Wilson  H.  Henderson,  Hammond,  Ind.;  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  May  7-10, 1913. 
Women's  educational  and  industrial  union:  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Woolman,  2v>4  Boylston  street,  boston,  Mass.; 

Miss  Melita  Knowles,  264  Boylston  street,  Boston,  Mass.;  Boston,  Mass.,  November  12, 1912. 
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[The  abbrevlatioDS  employed  for  pubUcatioDS  in  foreign  languages  are  those  used  hi  the  Index  catalogue 
of  the  library  of  the  Surgeon-Oeneral's  office  and  in  the  Psychological  index.] 

I.  PUBLICATIONS  IN  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

1.  AbelBon,  A.  B.    The  meaBurement  of  mental  ability  of  "backward''  children. 

British  journal  of  psychology,  4:268-314,  1911-12. 

This  article  differs  from  most  papers  on  the  subject  by  elucidating  principles  upon  which  the  tests 
are  based,  and  refers  to  children  only  Just  below  normality,  that  is,  backward  children.  Eighty- 
eight  girls  and  forty-three  boys  of  the  London  county  council  schools  for  mental  defectives  were  ex- 
amined. Every  test  was  made  at  least  twice,  and  three  years  were  taken  to  complete  the  work.  A 
careful  description  of  methods  in  tests  is  given,  and  the  author  emphasises  the  mathematical  treat- 
ment of  results.  Tabulated  detailed  results  set  forth;  real  nature  of  intellectual  deficiency;  genial 
conclusions,  etc. 

2.  Mental  tests  for  defective  children.    In  National  conference  on  the  pre- 
vention of  destitution,  held  at  London,  May  30-31  and  June  1-2, 1911,    p.  67&-86. 

A  general  considerati(m  of  the  subject. 

3.  Adams,  Alxneda  C.    The  education  of  the  blind  child  with  the  seeing  child  in 

the  public  schools.  In  National  education  association  of  the  United  States. 
Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1908.    p.  1137-42. 

An  impromptu  address.   Miss  Adams  has  been  blind  since  infancy. 

Discussion  by  Mary  McCowen  and  Elisabeth  E.  Farrell.  See  also  Training  School,  6:  l-^,  Sep- 
tember 1908. 

4.  Addams,  Jane.    The  home  and  the  special  child.    In  National  education  asso- 

ciation of  the  United  States.  Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1908.  p. 
1127-31. 

5.  Aley,  Robert  J.    Care  of  exceptional  children  in  the  grades.    In  National  edu- 

cation association  of  the  United  States.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses, 
1910.    p.  881-86. 
Classification  of  exceptional  children. 

6.  Alger,  E.  M.    A  factor  in  the  etiology  of  the  backward  scholar.    Medical  times, 
33:111,1905. 

Author  explains  how  defects  in  sight  and  hearing  cause  backwardness. 
Allen,  Edward  Ellis.    Ekiucation  of  defectives.    In  Education  in  the  United 
States  .  .  .  ed.  by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.    New  York  [etc.]  American  book 
company,  1910.    [n900]    p.  771-819.    tables. 

BibUography:  p.  811-15. 

8.  Allen,  William  Harvey.    Civics  and  health,  with  an  introduction  by  William  T. 

Sedgwick  .  .  .  Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Ginn  and  company  [«1909]  xi,  411  p. 
incl.  front,  (port.)  illus.,  tables,  diagrs.    8*. 

Note  especially  data  on  mouth  breathing;  eye  strain;  ear  troubles;  malnutrition;  deformities; 
abnormally  bright  children;  nervousness  of  teacher  and  pupil;  vitality  tests  and  vital  statistics; 
ofhdal  machinery  for  enforcing  healthrights,  etc. 

9.  Anderson,  Meta  L.    A  ''Special  class.'*    Training  school,  6:166-67,  February 

1910. 
A  class  of  sixteen  boys;  poor  eyesight. 

10.  Arnold,  Felix.    Classification  and  education  of  af&icted  children.    Psychologi- 
cal clinic,  2:180-91,  November  15,  1908. 
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11.  Atwood,  C.  E.    The  echool  training  of  backward  children  in  the  New  York  city 
public  Bchoolfl.    New  York,  1907.    S: 
\  Reprinted  turn  the  Medioal  Joarnal  (New  York),  1907. 
^     Description  of  the  ungrkled  schools  in  the  dty— their  claswiftratJon,  treatment  of  pnpUs,  etc 
12.,Ayre«,  Leonard  P.    The  effect  of  physical  defects  on  school  progress.    Psy- 
cholopcal  clinic,  3:  71-77,  May  15,  1909. 
Reprinted. 

Also  in  Hygiene  and  physical  education,  1:  500-000,  September  1000. 
Statistical,  for  Camden,  Philadelphia,*and  New  York  school  children. 

13. Irregular  attendance — a  cause  of  retardation.    Psychological  clinic,  3: 

1-8,  March  15,  1909. 

14. Laggards  in  our  schools;  a  study  of  jretardation  and  elimination  in  city 

school  systems.    New  York,  Charities  publication  committee,  1909.    xv,  236  p. 
incl.  tables,    diagrs.    8*.    (Russell  Sage  foundation  [publication]) 

"Snoh  a  book,  at  once  readable  and  scholarly,  sdontiflc  and  popular,  critical  and  oonstmctiTe,  is 
typical  of  the  best  in  educational  literature."— Independent,  August  5, 1000,  p.  311. 
16. The  money  cost  of  repetition  versus  the  money  saving  through  accel- 
eration.   American  school  board  journal,  44:  13-14,  January  1912. 

Gives  statistics  on  returns  of  a  cooperative  investigation  otmducted  in  1011  by  the  Russell  Sage 
foundation  and  the  superintendents  of  schools  in  20  cities. 

16.  The  money  cost  of  the  repeater.    Psychological  clinic,  3:  49-57,  1909. 

Also  reprint. 

Method  of  determining  repeaters.    Statistics  of  number  and  cost  in  05  cities. 

17. Open-air  schools.    In  National  education  association  of  the  United  States. 

Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  191 1 .    p .  898-903 . 

German  open-air  school  combines  sanitarium,  playground,  and  school.  Gives  results  (in  geoefal) 
and  formation  of  open-air  schools  in  United  States;  administration,  equipment  for  each  child,  and 
cost  thereof. 

18.  The  relation  between  entering  age  and  subsequent  progress  among  school 

children.    Education,  32:  325-33,  February  1912. 

Based  on  statistics  gathered  in  1008  by  the  author,  and  on  investigations  made  in  1011  by  the  Russell 
Sage  foundation.   Concludes  that  the  age  of  six  is  the  "one  making  the  best  showing." 

19.  The  relation  between  physical  defects  and  school  progress.    American 

physical  education  review,  15:  389-95,  1910. 

Gives  causes  of  retardation  in  New  York  city  schools  for  1000;  16,000  children  studied.  Treats  of 
different  physical  defects,  per  cent  of  the  same,  and  effect  on  school  progress. 

20.  A  simple  system  for  discovering  some  Actors  influencing  nonpromotion. 

Psychological  clinic,  5:  189-92,  December  15,  1910. 

Results  of  study  of  1,306  pupils  in  the  Hanohester  schools;  delects  of  pupils;  social  and  physical 
conditions. 

21.  Some  Actors  affecting  grade  distribution.    Psychological  clinic,  2:  121- 

33,  October  15,  1908. 

22.  The  training  of  the  mentally  and  physically  unfortunate.    In  National 

education  association  of  the  United  States.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  ad- 
dressee, 1911.    p.  242-47. 

Reviews  the  developments  of  the  past  decade.  Discusses  contagious  diseases  of  childhood;  the 
backward  and  tuberculous  child.    Declares  the  public  school  to  be  the  true  instrument  of  eugenics. 

23.  Barnes,  BarL  The  public  school  and  the  special  child.  In  National  education 
association  of  the  United  States.  Journal  of  proceedings  and  addreesesy  1908. 
p.  1118-27. 

DisonsBtoo  by  A.  Johnson,  Mary  McCowen,  H.  H.  Goddard,  and  IL  P.  E.  QmBsmann. 

24.  Becker,  Sophie  C.  The  training  of  defective  children  from  a  principal's  stand- 
point. In  New  York  state  teachers'  association.  Proceedings,  1908.  p.  99-114. 
(Education  department  bulletin  no.  457.    October  15,  1909) 

BibUography:  Training  of  backward  chlldreo,  p.  114-10.   (Andrew  W.  Edsoo,  eomp.) 

25.  Bell,  Catherine  F.  What  can  be  done  for  mentally  defective  children  in  the 
public  schools?    Training  school,  6:  69-72,  August  1909. 

Author  recommends  examinatioo  and  segregation;  and  spedal  schools  with  jnvpor  eovlroomeot 
and  vocational  training. 
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26.  Bell,  J.  Carleton.  Recent  literature  on  the  Binet  tests.  Journal  of  educational 
peychology,  3:  101-10,  February  1912. 

Binet's  tests  are  the  result  ofhis  Ufe  work.  They  were  devised  by  him  as  early  as  1896.  Mr.  Bell 
presents  Blnet's  new  series  for  1911  in  tabtilar  form,  and  compares  them,  as  to  age,  with  those  of 
Levistre  and  Merle,  Miss  Johnston,  Ooddard,  Robertag,  and  Terman  and  Chllds.  Declares  that 
the  meaning  of  native  intelligence  needs  further  study. , 

27.  Berry,  M.  Uplifting  backward  boys  in  Georgia.  World's  work,  p.  4980-02, 
July  8,  1905. 

28.  Bingham,  Cornelia  B.  Some  problems  in  the  education  of  the  blind-deaf. 
Educational  bimonthly,  2:  452-63,  June  1908. 

29.  Bivin,  Winifred  S.  Work  for  backward  children  in  Hartford.  Charities  and 
The  Commons,  19: 1242-45,  December  14,  1907. 

30.  Blake,  Victor  J.  Review  of  the  methods  employed  or  available  for  the  treat- 
ment of  defects.    School  hygiene,  p.  628-33,  November  1911. 

Centralising  of  work  and  school  clinic  described.  Reasons  given  for  the  latter.  Author  divides 
the  methods  of  treating  defectives  as  foUows:  (1)  Administrative,  (2)  advisory,  (3)  remedial. 

31.  Blan,  LouIb  B.  A  special  study  of  the  incidence  of  retardation.  New  York, 
Teacherscollege,  Columbia  university,  1911.  Ill  p.  illus.  (charts)  8*.  (Teach- 
ers* college,  Columbia  university.    Contributions  to  education,  no.  40) 

Bibliography:  p.  10^11. 

An  attempt  to  measure  the  fk«quency  of  nonpromotion  in  the  grades  of  the  pubUe  school.  BptcUL 
method  described,  and  tabulated  details  of  results  given. 

32.  Blewett,  Ben.  Provision  for  exceptional  children  in  the  public  schools  of  St. 
Louis.  In  National  education  association  of  the  United  States.  Journal  of  pro- 
ceedings and  addresses,  1909.    p.  355-60. 

Gives  schedule;  also  examples  of  defective  mentality. 

33.  Bligh,  M.    Mongolianism.    Child,  1:  144-48,  1911. 

niustrated. 

34.  Blias,  B.  C.  Relation  of  physical  defects  to  retardation  in  Elmira,  N.  Y.  F^- 
chological  clinic,  5:  97-98, 1911. 

Study  under  direction  of  Academy  of  medicine  of  Elmira.  As  the  number  of  repeaters  inoreases, 
the  percentage  of  defects  increases. 

35.  Some  results  of  standard  tests.    Psychological  clinic,  6:  1-12,  March  15, 

1912. 

Tests  by  the  reproduction  story  in  English  writing.  Method  of  conducting  tests.  Effldeney  of 
teacher  measured  in  terms  of  what  the  pupil  can  do. 

36.  Bobbitt,  John  F.  The  elimination  of  waste  in  education.  Elementary  school 
teacher,  12:  259-71,  February  1912. 

Describes  the  school  system  of  Gary,  Ind.,  which  attempts  to  reduce  retardation  to  a  minimum. 
Voluntary  Saturday  classes  and  summer  vacation  school  classes. 

37.  Boehme,  Orace  M.  Special  classes  in  the  Cleveland  public  schools.  Journal 
of  psycho-asthenics,  14:  83-88,  1909-10. 

Replies  to  objections  to  special  classes. 

Discussion  by  Miss  Oundry,  Dr.  Bock,  and  Dr.  Roemer. 

38.  Boggs,  Anita  Ur    A  plea  for  the  forward  child.    Child  (London)  2:  45-47, 1911. 

Concrete  cases  of  evil  effects  of  neglecting  bright  pupils.  Should  be  special  classes  for  them  as 
well  as  for  the  backward. 

39.  Bohannon,  E.  W.  A  study  of  peculiar  and  exceptional  children.  Pedagogical 
seminary,  4:  3-60,  1896. 

Resultsofstudy  of  1,045  cases  collected  from  answers  to  a  syllabus.  Typical  cases  are  given,  with 
physical  data,  mental  and  moral  characteristics  including  defects,  etc.  Contains  statistical  analysis 
of  tables  with  interpretation  of  data.    Bibliography. 

40.  Bonham,  Milledge  L.  The  problem  of  defective  pupils  in  the  regular  schools, 
public  and  private.  In  National  association  for  the  study  and  education  of 
exceptional  children.    Proceedings,  1910.    p.  24-30. 

41.  Brandt,  Francis  B.  The  state  in  its  relation  to  the  defective  child.  In  Na- 
tional education  association  of  the  United  States.  Journal  of  proceedings  and 
addresses,  1901.    p.  876-80. 

Relation  of  defective  to  normal  children  in  the  schools. 
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42.  Breckinridge,  Sophonisba  P.  and  Abbott,  Edith.  The  delinquent  child  and 
the  home  .  .  .  With  an  introduction  by  Julia  G.  Lathrop.  New  York,  Charities 
publication  committee,  1912.    x,  355  p.    8*    (RuBsell  Sage  foundation) 

43.  Brooks,  Stratton  B.  Causes  of  withdrawal  from  school.  Educational  review, 
26:  362-93,  November  1903. 

Reports  from  111  supointeDdants  on  1,200  cases  of  withdrawal  are  litre  tabulated.  The  results 
are  discussed  and  suggestions  made  for  lessening  desertions. 

44.  Provisionfi  for  exceptional  children  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston.    In 

National  education  association  of  the  United  States.    Journal  of  proceedings 
and  addresses,  1909.    p.  361-64. 

45.  Brown,  Claude.  Elimination  and  retardation  of  pupils.  In  Illinois  state 
teachers'  association  and  sections.  Journal  of  proceedings  of  the  57th  annual 
meeting,  held  at  Chicago,  111.,  December  27-29,  1910.  Springfield,  III., 
1911.    p.  144-48. 

46.  Brown,  Oeorge  W.  Retardation  and  elimination.  In  lUinois  state  teachers' 
association  and  section.^.  Journal  of  proceedings  of  the  57th  annual  meeting, 
held  at  Chicago,  111.,  December  27-29.  1910.    Springfield,  111.,  1911.    p.  149-60. 

47.  Brown,  William.  The  measurement  of  intelligence  in  school  children.  7n  British 
association  for  the  advancement  of  science.  Report,  1910.  v.  80.  London,  1911 . 
p.  805. 

Brief  discussion  of  intelligenoe;  "  multiple  oorrelation." 

48.  Bruner,  Frank  O.  Abnormal  children — their  classification  and  instruction. 
In  National  education  association  of  the  United  States.  Journal  of  proceed- 
ings and  addresses,  1909.    p.  350-55. 

49.  The  blind  in  schools  with  the  seeing.    In  National  education  association 

of  the  United  States.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1910.    p.  1044-50. 

Limited  to  certain  features  of  day  schools  for  the  blind  in  Chicago. 

60.  The  influence  of  open-air  and  low  temperature  schoolrooms  on  the 

mental  alertness  and  scholarship  of  pupils.    In  National  education  association 
of  the  United  States.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1911.    p.  890-98. 

Results  in  New  York  and  Chicago.   What  is  pure  airT   Wide  import  of  such  experiments. 

51.  Provision  for  the  training  of  atypical  children.    Arizona  journal  of 

education,  1:  68-75,  October  1910. 

52.  Bryan,  James  E.  A  method  for  determining  the  extent  and  causes  of  retarda- 
tion in  a  city  school  system.     Psychological  clinic  1:  41-52,  April  15,  1907. 

Author  was  superintendent  of  Camden  (N.  J.)  schools.  He  gives  details  of  method.  TeadMo 
should  make  the  estimates.    Descriptions  of  sight  and  hearing  test. 

53.  Burt,  C.  Experimental  tests  of  general  intelligence.  In  British  association  fcnr 
the  advancement  of  science.    Report,  1910.    London,  1911.    v.  80.    p.  804. 

Brief  statement  of  series  of  12  experiments  upon  30  elementary  school  chOdren,  12)  to  13|  yeaiB 
ofage. 

54.  Button,  L.  L.  The  care  of  our  feeble-minded  school  children.  Training  school, 
7:  322-23,  1911. 

Author  is  medical  examiner  in  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  schools.  Subject  discussed  under  two  heads: 
1.  Those  retarded  by  outward  causes;  2.  Those  retarded  by  m^tal  defectiyeness.  Reasons  for 
special  classes  gtvoi  in  brief. 

55.  Cameron,  Norman.  New  method  for  determining  rate  of  progress  in  small 
school  system.  Psychological  clinic,  5:  251-64,  279-92,  January  15  and  Febru- 
ary 15,  1912. 

Intensive  and  careful  study.    Tabular  results  of  1,514  pupils.    Causes  of  retardation  summarized. 

56.  Campbell,  Mary  B.  The  Chicago  hospital  school  for  nervous  and  delicate 
children — ^its  educational  and  scientific  methods.  In  National  education  associa- 
tion of  the  United  States.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1904.    p.  952-62. 

Gives  extensive  schedules  of  data  to  be  gathered  by  nurses.  Advocates  more  laboratofj  sohodt 
for  the  scientific  investigation  of  subnormal  children. 
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57.  Campbell,  ICaxy  B.  Extracts  from  a  recent  inveBtigation  in  sociology.  In 
National  education  association  of  the  United  States.  Joomal  of  proceedings  and 
addresses,  1905.    p.  906-14. 

Considers  subnormal  child.    Gives  dassilloatioD  of  children  in  public  schools  requiring  special 
education. 

58.  Some  laboratory  investigations  of   subnormal   children.    In  National 

education  association  of  the  United  States.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses, 
1904.    p.  744-54. 

Problems  worked  out  in  the  Chicago  hospital  school.    Detailed  list  of  data  and  schedules  given. 

59.  What  Europe  and  America  have  done  and  are  doing  for  mentally  deficient 

children.    Kindergarten  magazine,  11:  531-36,  567-73,  April  and  May  1899. 

60.  A  candidate  for  a  special  class.    Training  school,  7:  232,  1910. 

Description  of  a  very  troublesome  boy  who  had  spells  of  a  frantic  nature. 

61.  Carter,  Marion  Hamilton.  The  conservation  of  the  defective  child. 
McClure's  magazine,  33:  160-71,  June  1909.    illus. 

62.  Chancellor,  William  Estabrook.  Criteria  for  determining  the  relative  effi- 
ciency of  city  school  systems.  American  school  board  journal,  44:  15,  43, 
March  1912. 

63. Order  of  development  of  studies  suited  to  each  stage  of  mental  develop- 
ment.   Joiunal  of  education,  65:  290,  March  14,  1907. 
Theories  of  devdopment. 

64.  Channing,  W.  Special  classes  for  mentally  defective  school  children.  Charities 
review,  10:  242-48,  1900-01. 

General  consideration  of  subject.   Mentions  physical  charaoteristics  of  feeble-mlndedness.    Gives 
schedule  of  questions  for  teacher's  report. 

65.  Journal  of  psycho-asthenics,  5:  40-48,  1900-01. 

Number  of  mental  defectives  larger  than  usually  estimated  to  be.    Are  increasing  in  number. 
Abnormal  as  distinguished  from  feeble-minded. 

66.  Chase,  Lydia  O.  The  education  of  mentally  deficient  children  in  special  day 
classes.    Charities,  11:  38^94,  1903. 

Gives  results  in  foreign  countries.    States  the  15  specified  conditions  for  classes  in  England.    Data 
regarding  special  classes  in  Providence,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York. 

67.  Physical  defects  of  school  children.    Charities,  12:  900-6,  September  3, 

1905. 

68. Public  school  classes  for  mentally  deficient  children.    In  National  con- 
ference of  charities  and  correction.    Proceedings,  1904.    v.  31.    p.  390-401. 
Results  in  foreign  countries  and  schools  of  Providence,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  New  York  city. 

69.  Cheney,  Frances  E.  Five  years'  experience  in  teaching  mentally  defective 
children  in  a  public  school.    Journal  of  psycho-asthenics,  8:  39-41,  1903-04. 

Description  of  work  in  school  at  Springfield,  Mass. 

70.  Chriaman,  Oscar.  Relation  of  the  home  to  the  wayward  child.  In  National 
education  association  of  the  United  States.  Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses, 
1904.    p.  800-2. 

Discussion  by  L.  W.  Kline,  M.  P.  E.  Grossmann,  E.  G.  Dexter,  and  Mary  R.  Campbell. 

71.  Clark,  Ida  Hood.  Open-air  schools.  In  National  education  association  of  the 
United  States.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1909.    p.  894-901. 

72.  Clarke,  C.  K.  The  detection  of  mental  defects  in  school  children.  Canadian 
journal  of  medicine  and  surgery,  21:  343-48, 1907. 

Necessity  of  recognizing  defiects  early.    Cases  of  dementia  precox.    Study  of  individual  pupil 
emphasiced. 

73.  Claxton,  Lileon.  A  visit  to  a  school  for  crippled  children  [New  York  city] 
Kindergarten  review,  19:  375-79,  February  1909. 

74.  Coffin,  Ernest  W.  On  the  education  of  backward  races.  Pedagogical  seminary, 
15:  1-62,  March  1908. 

BlbUography:  p.  60-63. 

75.  Comman,  Oliver  P.  The  retardation  of  the  pupils  of  five  city  school  systems. 
Psychological  clinic,  1:  245-57,  February  15, 1908. 
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76.  Cornell,  Walter  S.  Mentally  defective  children  in  the  public  schools.  Journal 
of  mental  and  nervous  diseases,  35:  334-37,  1908. 

Paper  dJacuBsed  in  PhiladelphU  neurological  society  by  Dfb.  J.  K.  Mitchell,  Price,  Rbein,  Potts, 
Gordon  and  Ck>meU.  A  variety  of  opinions  expressed;  one  being  that  the  removal  of  adenoids, 
correction  of  eyesight,  etc.,  had  been  greatly  exaggerated  as  to  their  effects  on  the  mind  of  the  chfld. 

77. A  record  blank  for  mentally  defective  school  children.    Training  school, 

5:7-10,  July  1908. 

Contains  questions  for  teacher  and  medical  examiner.  Not  intended  for  institutions.  Sug- 
gestions given. 

78. Remediable  conditions  in  the  feeble-minded  and  backward.    Bulletin 

of  the  American  academy  of  medicine,  13:  310-21,  October  1912. 

Read  at  the  (inference  on  tiie  conservation  of  school  children,  Lehigh  university,  April  3, 1911. 
Discussion  by  Drs.  Orossmann,  Tuckerman,  and  Carey. 

"Experience  has  shown  th^t  dull  children  under  Improved  conditions  of  health,  environmoit 
and  school  training  may  be  greatly  Improved  mentally." 

79.  Course  of  study  for  special  classes.  School  work,  9:  i-xxzi,  83-90,  October  1910 
and  March  1911. 

Extensive  syllabus  of  31  pages,  giving  a  comprehensive  and  thorough  course  of  essentials  for  special 
classes  prepared  by  oonmiittees  of  teachers  of  special  classes— criticised  and  approved  by  other  authori- 
ties.   A  careful  pten  eliminating  non-essentials  and  presenting  practical  suggestions  as  to  methods. 

80.  Crampton,  C.  Ward.  The  differences  between  anatomic,  physiological,  psycho- 
logical and  chronological  age  as  causes  of  derailment.  In  National  association  for 
the  study  and  education  of  exceptional  children.    Proceedings,  1910.    p.  70-75. 

81.  Crockett,  E.  A.  Some  diseases  of  nose  and  throat  of  interest  to  teachers.  In 
National  education  association  of  the  United  States.  Journal  of  proceedings  and 
addresses,  1903.    p.  1028-31. 

Considers  influence  of  cleft  palate  and  adenoid  growths  npaa  diildren. 

82.  Cnmmings,  Edward  P.  Elimination  and  retention  of  pupils.  Psychological 
clinic,  5:  20-23,  1911. 

Gives  statistics  from  eight  western  cities.    Causes  of  leaving  set  forth  in  tabular  fonr . 

83.  Curtis,  Elnora  W.  Out-door  schools.  Pedagogical  seminary,  16:  169-94,  June 
1909. 

Bibliography:  p.  193-94. 

Description  of  out-door  schools  in  different  countries.  In  the  United  States,  stress  laid  on  schools 
of  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  Boston. 

84.  Davidson,  Percy  E.  Results  and  impressions  of  a  preliminary  study  of  peda- 
gogical retardation.  In  National  education  association  of  the  United  States. 
Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1911.    p.  818-84. 

Author  discusses  causes  of  retardation,  and  treatment  of  baokwardness.  For  three  months  he 
studied  three  boys  who  were  members  of  a  special  class. 

85.  Be  Forest,  Jean  L.  The  education  of  backward  children.  Education,  24: 
401-6,  1904. 

Method  of  teadiing  English.    Teacher  should  have  ability  to  ftdly  explain  to  pupQ. 

86.  Beitrioh,  John.  Sub-normal  children.  Jouiml  of  education  (Boston)  65: 
29L-92,  March  14,  1907. 

Need  of  special  teaching  and  trained  teachers. 

87.  Boll,  Louise  M.  A  Cincinnati  special  class.  Psychological  clinic,  3:  34-44, 
April  15,  1909. 

Report  submitted  June  18, 1908,  to  Superintendent  Dyer,  of  Cincinnati,  O., concerning  the  work  of 
a  special  class  for  defective  and  backward  children. 

88.  Bouglas,  A.  S.  Defective  children  of  school  age  in  Switzerland.  In  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  education.  Report  of  the  Conmiissioner  for  the  year  1899-1900.  v.  1. 
p.  855-58. 

Treats  only  of  defective  children  in  the  public  schools:— the  weak  minded;  deiiective  in  sight  and 
hearing;  nervous  children;  neglected  and  depraved;  special  classes;  conmiitted  to  institutions. 

89.  Bown,  B.  Langdon.  Nomenclature  and  classification.  In  National  conference 
on  the  prevention  of  destitution,  London,  May  30-31,  and  June  1-2,  1911.  Lon- 
don, P.  S.  King  &  son  [1911]    p.  555-66. 

Six  tests  by  Binet  to  form  the  line  between  feeble-mindedness  and  unusual  intelligence. 
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90.  Bownesy  Frederick  E.  Seven  years  with  unusually  gifted  pupils.  Flsycho- 
logical  clinic,  6:13-17,  March  1912. 

Reprinted. 

Ezperienoe  in  the  schooU  of  Harriaburg,  Pa.  Results  with  nine-year  elementary  cooiBe.  At- 
tendance, scholarship  and  discipline  greaUy  improved. 

91.  Downing,  Bertha  C.  Preventive  medicine  in  a  neglected  condition.  Monthly 
cyclopedia  and  medical  bulletin,  September  1909.    p.  5. 

Also  reprint 

Applied  to  atypical  children. 

92.  Dorr,  Rheta  Childe.  Making  over  the  backward  child.  Hampton's  magazine, 
24:  809-22,  June  1910. 

Extensively  illustrated  article.  Records  of  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  Cleveland,  and  Indian- 
apolis show  79  per  cent  to  be  in  need  of  medical  aid.  Other  questions  discussed  are:  Borderland  child; 
sand  gardens;  work  of  Miss  Maguire;  psychological  cUnio  for  school  children.    Dr.  Witmer's  opinion. 

93.  Dukes,  C.  Thyroid  extract  as  an  aid  in  the  development  of  backward  children. 
British  medical  journal,  1:  618,  1898. 

Brief  statement  of  one  case  of  increase  of  growth  of  body. 

94.  Button,  C.  F.  Management  of  precocious  children.  Cleveland  medical  maga- 
zine, 13:  143-61,  1898. 

Most  great  men  precocious  in  childhood;  general  consideration  of  subject  Discussion  by  Drs. 
Kelly,  L.  E.  Baker,  L.  Woodruff,  Orwig,  Darby,  and  Dutton. 

95.  Button,  Samuel  Train  and  Sneddon,  Bavid.  Administration  of  education  for 
defective  and  subnormal  children.  In  their  The  administration  of  public  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States.    New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1908.    p.  468-79. 

Bibliography:  p.  470. 

96.  Bwyer,  Boee  M.  Some  neglected  children  in  our  public  schools.  Educational 
foundations,  22:  193-205,  December  1910. 

97.  BdBon,  Andrew  W.  Instruction  of  exceptional  children  in  the  New  York  city 
public  schools.    Education,  31:  1-10,  September  1910. 

98. The  problem  of  the  backward  pupil.    School  journal,  73:  60-62,  1906. 

Causes  of  backwardness  attributed  to  irregular  attendance,  foreign  parentage,  physical  defects,  etc. 
What  is  being  done  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  city  in  the  training 


of  exceptional  children.    In  National  association  for  the  study  and  education  of 
exceptional  children.    Proceedings,  1910.    p.  18-23. 

100.  Blmslie,  B.  C.    Physically  defective  children  for  whom  instruction  in  special 
schools  is  necessary.    Medical  press  and  circular,  n.  s.  84:  415-17,  1901. 

Results  of  a  year's  observation  of  1,0Q0  physically  defective  children.    Notes  frequent  reappearance 
of  disease,  also  resultant  deformities.    Tabular  results  given  of  diseases  of  defective  children. 

101.  School  provision  for  physically  defective  children.    School  hygiene,  1: 

322-34,  June  1910. 

102.  BlBon,  W.  H.    Waste  and  efficiency  in  school  studies.    American  school  board 
journal,  44:  2&-26,  March  1912. 

103.  Baton,  Mrs,  Bhoda  A.    Backward  children  in  the  public  schools.    Journal  of 
psycho-asthenics,  5:  10-15. 

Describes  auxiliary  schools  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries.    Discusses  the  reason  for  the 
establishment  of  such  schools. 

104.  P.  S.    Mentally  defective  children.    School  hygiene,  2:  220-27,  1911. 

A  review  of  two  works:  Feeble-mindedness  in  children  of  school  age,  by  C.  P.  Lapage;  The  Feeble- 
minded, by  C.  B.  Sherlock.    Gives  definitions  and  methods  of  examinations. 

105.  Faith,  T.    The  eye  and  ear  defects  of  exceptional  children.    Pediatrics,  21: 
278-84,  1909. 

A  paper  read  beibre  the  Chicago  pediatric  society.    For  the  most  part  gives  the  results  of  other 
authors. 

106.  Falknor,  Boland  P.    Elimination  of  pupils  from  school.    A  review  of  recent 
investigations.    Psychological  clinic,  2:  255-75,  February  15,  1909. 

107.  ' The  fundamental  expression  of  retardation.    Psychological  clinic,  4: 

213-20,  January  15, 1911. 

Maximum  of  retardation  is  the  best  measure.    Applied  to  Philadelphia  schools.    Shortens  method 
of  estimating  retardation. 
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108.  Falkner,  Boland  P.  Some  further  considerations  upon  the  retardation  of  the 
pupils  of  five  city  school  systems.  Psychological  clinic,  2:  57-74,  May  15, 
1908. 

Critical  review  and  elaboration  of  Dr.  Oomman's  article. 

109.  Farrell,  Elizabeth  E.  The  problems  of  the  special  class.  In  National  educa- 
tion association  of  the  United  States.  Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1908. 
p.  1131-36. 

Problems  of  selection  of  children;  class  management;  care  and  preventive  measures. 

110.  Report  on  treatment  of  defective  "children  in  Great  Britain.    In  New 

York  (city).    Department  of  education.    Fifth  annual  report  of  the  city  super- 
intendent of  schools,  1903.    New  York.    p.  243-60  (Appendix  F) 

Specimens  of  blanks  used  in  the  schools,  p.  260-40. 

111.  Schools  for  backward  children.    In  National  education  association  of 

the  United  States.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1910.    p.  1054-55. 

Refsrs  to  New  York  city  schools. 

112.  Special  classes  in  the  New  York  city  schools  (ungraded  classes).    Journal 

of  psycho-asthenics,  13:  91-96,  1908-9.    2  pi. 

Ungraded  classes  and  kinds  of  children  In  them. 

113.  Femald,  Walter  E.  Importance  of  the  early  discovery  and  treatment  of 
defectives  in  special  public  school  classes.    Teacher,  10:  291-99,  December  1906. 

114.  Mentally  defective  children  in  the  public  schools.  Journal  of  psycho- 
asthenics,  8:  25-35,  1903-4. 

The  author  defines  the  mentally  defective  as  those  imable  to  go  in  the  regular  classes,  yet  not  so 
feeble-minded  as  to  be  classed  as  imbeciles  or  idiots.  Discusses  report  made  to  English  Parliament 
in  1908,  by  committee  on  defsctive  and  epileptic  children;  organization  of  institutions  in  America. 

115.  Plexner,  Mary.    The  misfit  child.    World's  work,  23:  505-10,  March  1912. 

Describes  the  work  of  the  visiting  teacher  among  "difficult  children;"  her  success  as  the  link 
between  the  child's  school  and  his  home.    She  interprets  one  to  the  other. 

116.  Forbes,  D.  and  Lambert,  J.  A  class  of  intermediate  children.  School 
hygiene,  2:  634-37,  November  1911. 

Intermediate  class  between  backward  and  mentally  defective.  Scheme  of  work  presented.  Every 
subject  taught  practically  and  in  manual  form  wherever  possible. 

117.  Port,  Samuel  J.  Special  schools  for  special  children.  Joiumal  of  psycho- 
asthenics,  5:  25-33. 

Treats  of  special  schools  in  other  countries;  recognition  of  the  dullard;  course  of  instruction. 

118.  Foster,  J.  Ellen.  [Schools  for  backward  and  defective  children  in  the  District 
of  Columbia]  In  Conference  on  the  education  of  backward,  truant  and  delin- 
quent children.  Proceedings,  1909.  Glen  Mills,  Pa.,  Glen  Mills  school  of  print- 
ing, 1909.    p.  68-76. 

"  Sixteen  schools  for  such  children  ...  It  is  intended  that  the  number  of  pupils  shall  not  exceed 
twenty-five  in  the  ungraded,  and  twelve  in  the  'Atypical'  schools." 

119.  Francis,  C.  H.  The  backward  child.  Journal  of  the  medical  society  of  New 
Jersey  (Orange,  N.  J.)    7:  619,  1910. 

Presents  results  of  study  of  deaf  and  unruly  boy  at  the  psychological  clinic 

120.  Frazier,  C.  B.  At  what  should  the  ungraded  school  aim  and  for  what  class  of 
pupils  should  it  provide?  In  National  education  association  of  the  United  States. 
Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1907.    p.  316-21. 

Discussion  by  W.  L.  Stevens,  H.  P.  Emerson,  C.  F.  Carroll,  and  G.  A.  Chamberlain. 

121.  Gayler,  G.  W.  A  further  study  of  retardation  in  Illinois.  Psychological  clinic, 
4:  79-82,  May  15,  1910. 

Results  of  personal  and  detailed  study  of  two  classes  in  Princton,  IlL   Author  finds  most  retardfr* 
tion  in  first  year. 
}2^,  GlogaUy  Otto*    The  condition  of  nose,  throat  and  ear  as  a  ^tor  in  exceptional 
development.    American  joiunal  of  obstetrics,  65:  164-68. 

Classification  of  adendd  cases.    Nasal  obstruction  with  or  without  adenoids  and  tonsils  can  cause 
backwardness. 
J23.  Ooddard,  Henry  H.    Bibliography  of  mental  deficiency.    Training  school^ 
p.  11-19,  AprU-May  1909. 
To  serve  as  introduction  of  authors^  b\itnpt  complete.   156  titles. 
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124.  Ooddard,  Henry  H.    The  Binet  and  Simon  tests  of  intellectual  capacity. 
Training  school,  5:  3-9,  December  1908. 

Binet  and  Simon  tests  more  extensive  than  those  of  De  Sanctis,  and  more  useful  Lists  of  30 
tests  of  Binet  and  Simon  given,  with  notes  and  suggestions  for  using  them. 

125. Causes  of  backwardness  and  mental  deficiency  in  children  and  how  to 

prevent  them.  In  National  education  association  of  the  United  States.  Journal 
of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1911.    p.  1039-46. 

Great  changes  in  the  educational  world  not  realized.  Precocious  as  well  as  sub-normal  should 
be  in  special  classes. 

126.  Four  hundred  feeble-minded  children  classified  by  the  Binet  method. 

Journal  of  psycho-asthenics,  15:  17-30,  1910-11. 

Gives  general  results. 

127.  The  grading  of  backward  children.  Training  school,  5:  12-13,  Novem- 
ber 1908. 

Barr's  classification  of  defectives;  De  Sanctis'  tests,  how  used  in  laboratory  of  author. 

128.  Impressions  of  Eiux)pean  institutions  and  special  classes.    Journal  of 

psycho-asthenics,  13:  18-28,  1908-09. 

Impressions  of  England,  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Germany,  and  Belgium. 

129.  A  measuring  scale  of  intelligence.    Training  school,  6:  146-55,  January 

1910. 

Revised  tests  of  Binet  and  Simon  for  each  age  from  three  to  thirteen.  Purpose  of  tests  to  decide 
whether  pupil  needs  special  treatment. 

130.  Psychological  work  among  the  feeble-minded.  Journal  of  psycho- 
asthenics,  12:  18-30,  September  and  December  1907,  March  and  Jime  1908.^ 

131.  A  revision  of  the  Binet  scale.    Training  school,  8:  56-62,  June  1911. 

Author's  tests  on  400  feeble-minded  and  2,000  normal  children  show  Binet's  original  scale  as  correct 

as  the  revised  scale.  Scale  and  revisions  set  forth  in  detaiL  Tests  up  to  the  age  of  20  are  the  present 
need. 

132.  Two  thousand  children  tested  by  the  Binet  measuring  scale  for  intel- 
ligence. In  National  education  association  of  the  United  States.  Joiunal  of 
proceedings  and  addresses,  1911.    p.  870-78. 

Similar  article  in  Pedagogical  seminary,  18:  232-39, 1911. 

Purpose  of  author  is  to  show  that  the  Binet  scale  is  accurate  and  practicaL 

133.  WTiat  can  the  public  school  do  for  sub-normal  children?    In  National 

education  association  of  the  United  States.  Journal  of  proceedings  and  ad- 
dresses, 1910.    p.  912-20. 

Discussion  by  George  W.  Twitmyer. 

134.  Will  the  backward  child  outgrow  its  backwardness?    Training  school, 

5:  1-3,  January  1909. 

Mental  deiiect  is  not  a  disease.  A  backward  child  may  outgrow  his  condition,  a  feeble-minded 
child,  never.  Superintendents  of  feeble-minded  institutions  best  to  consult  as  to  mental  condition 
of  child. 

135. and  Hill,  Helen  P.    Delinquent  girls  tested  by  the  Binet  scale .    Training 

school,  8:  50-56,  June  1911. 

Fifty-six  girls  from  a  reformatory  were  tested,  and  52  were  found  ftobleminded.  Random  cases 
given  in  detail.    Mental  condition  made  them  unable  to  adapt  themselves  to  environment. 

136.  Goldsmith,  Evelyn  May.  Schools  for  crippled  children  abroad.  In  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  education.  Report  of  the  Commissioner  for  the  year  1909.  v.  1.  p. 
503-12. 

Schools  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Great  Britain.  Gives  building  rules,  curriculum, 
and  teachers'  qualifications  for  the  London  centers. 

137.  Ooodhart,  S.  Philip.  The  education  of  the  atypical  child;  tha  unusual  child. 
American  journal  of  obstetrics,  61:  994-97,  1911. 

Future  of  atypical  children  depends  to  a  large  degree  upon  education  and  environment. 

138. The  exceptional  child ;  the  influence  of  environment  and  education  upon 

his  development  beginning  with  the  kindergarten  years.  In  National  education 
association  of  the  United  States.  Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1910. 
p.  88e-92. 
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139.  OoMett,  J.  O.  Retardation  in  the  schools  of  Stockton,  Cal.  A  study  of  300 
pedagogical  life  histories.    Psychological  clinic,  5:  149-57,  October  1911. 

Qiyes  queBtiooxiaire  and  tabular  resulta  for  300  children  13  years  of  age  according  to  Falkner's 
method. 

140.  Orade  proxnotionB.  Articles  by  experts  on  latest  special  plans  as  worked  out 
in  various  cities.    Journal  of  education,  75:  373-80,  April  4,  1912. 

Contains:  1.  C.  H.  DempeeT:  Flexible  grading  and  promotion,  p.  373-75.  2.  The  Cambridge  plan., 
p.  375-76.  3.  W.  H.  Holmes:  Promotion  classes  for  gifted  pupils,  p.  376-79.  4.  J.  H.  Carfrey:  Grad- 
ing and  promotions,  p.  379-80.    5.  The  St  Louis  plan,  p.  380. 

141.  Gray,  Kary  Richards.  What  Chicago  is  doing  for  the  abnormal  child.  School 
journal,  69:  585-«6,  Decembers,  1904. 

Parental  school  described,  also  schools  for  cripples,  inoorrigibles,  blind  and  deaL 

142.  Great  Britain.  Board  of  Education.  Annual  report  for  1908  of  chief  medical 
oflScer.  Special  schools  for  defective  children,  p.  107-19.  Open-air  schools,  p. 
121.    London,  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  ltd.,  1910. 

143.  Annual  report  for  1909  of  chief  medical  officer.    Special  schools 

for  blind,  deaf,  physically  defective,  and  epileptic  children,  p.  136-49.  Educa- 
tion for  feeble-minded  children,  p.  151-69.  London,  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  ltd., 
1910. 

144.  Annual  report  for  1910  of  chief  medical  officer.    Closure  and 

exclusion  from  school,  p.  20-22.  Special  schools  for  blind,  deaf,  physically 
defective,  and  epileptic  children,  p.  187-203.  Education  of  feeble-minded 
children,  p.  206-19.  Open-air  education,  p.  221-31.  London,  Eyre  and  Spottis- 
woode, ltd.,  1911. 

145.  School  excursions  and  vacation  schools.    89  p.  O.    (Special 

reports  on  educational  subjects,    v.  21) 

In  a  brief  historical  introduction  school  excursions  are  traced  back  to  the  traveling  scholars  of  the 
Ifiddle  Ages.  The  French  Alpine  dub  and  the  holiday  home  at  Contrezdyille  are  briefly  noticed, 
after  whidi  follow  chaptera  on  vacation  schools,  country  schools  for  backward  children,  and  achooH 
Joumesrs.  These  are  mainly  descriptions  of  the  methods  and  work  of  specific  examples,  chiefly  in 
England.  The  volume  is  the  work  of  J.  E.  G.  de  Montmorency. 
146. Consultative  committee.  Report  upon  the  school  attend- 
ance of  children  below  the  age  of  five.  (Adopted  by  the  Committee  July  2nd, 
1908)  Presented  to  both  houses  of  Parliament  by  conunand  of  His  Majesty. 
London,  Printed  lOr  H.  M.  Stationery  off.,  by  Wyman  &  Sons,  limited,  1908. 
350  p.    diagrs.    F*.    ([Parliament.    Papers  by  command]  Cd.  4259) 

A.  H.  Dyke  Adand,  chairman. 

147.  Local  government  board.    Memorandum  on  the  circumstances  under 

which  the  closing  of  public  elementary  schools  or  the  exclusion  therefrom  of 
particular  children  may  be  required  in  order  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease 
.  .  .  London,  Printed  for  H.  M.  Stationery  off.,  by  Darling  &  son,  ltd.,  1908. 
7  p.    P». 

Appendix:  Rules  of  the  London  county  council  (Education  department)  in  reference  to  the  exdu- 
Blon  of  children  from  school  on  account  of  infectious  diseases. 

148.  Boyal  commiasion  on  the  care  and  control  of  the  feebler-minded. 

[Report]  London,  Printed  for  H.  M.  Stationery  pff.,  by  Wyman  and  sons,  limited, 
1908.  8  V.  illus.,  plans  (partly  fold.)  tables,  diagrs.  F«.  ([Parliament. 
Papers  by  command]    Cd.  4215-4221,  4202) 

Contents.— I.  Minutes  of  evidence  (relating  to  England  and  Wales  on  the  original  reference)  .  . . 
with  appendices  and  witnesses  index  .  .  .  Questions  1  to  11,021.-11.  Minutes  of  evidence  (relating 
to  England  and  Wales  on  the  original  reference)  .  .  .  with  appendices  and  witnesses  index  .  .  • 
Questions  11,022  to  20,788.-111.  Minutes  of  evidence  (rehiting  to  Scotland  and  Ireland  on  the  original 
referonoe)  .  .  .  with  appendices  and  indexes  .  .  .  Questions  20,789  to  25,072.— IV.  Minutes  of 
evidence  relating  to  England  and  Wales  under  the  extended  reference  dated  2nd  November,  1906  .  . . 
with  appendices  and  indexes  .  .  .  Questions  25,073  to  35,004.— V.  Appendices  to  the  Minutes  of 
evidence  .  .  .—VI.  Reports  of  the  medical  investigators  with  memorandum  thereon  .  .  .— VTL 
Report  of  the  members  .  .  .  upon  their  visit  to  American  institutions  .  .  .—VIII.  Report  .  .  . 
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149.  Boyal  comniission  on  the  oare  azid  control  of  the  feeUe-mizided.  Report 
of  Committee  on  the  mental  and  physical  condition  of  children.  London,  1895. 
p.  108. 

Chapter  ix:~Edacation  of  feeble-minded  childien;  oondoct  and  administration;  dull  and  backward 
children,  but  not  feeble-minded ;  punitive  8(diools;  dasslilcation  of  physical  defects;  extensive  detailed 
tabulation. 

150.  Greene,  Mary  C.  Should  the  scope  of  the  public-school  system  be  broadened 
80  as  to  take  in  all  children  capable  of  education?  If  so,  how  should  this  be  done? 
In  National  education  association  of  the  United  States.  Journal  of  proceedings 
and  addresses,  1903.    p.  998-1007. 

The  idea  of  classes  for  exceptional  children  is  advocated.  Discussion  by  T.  D.  Wood,  Ellen 
Le  Gardo,  J.  T.  Prince,  and  W.  E.  Femald. 

151 .  Oreenwood,  Allen.  Some  eye  defects  of  feeble-minded  and  backward  children. 
In  National  education  association  of  the  United  States.  Journal  of  proceedings 
and  addresses,  1903.    p.  1023-28. 

Such  children  are  prone  to  marked  malformation  of  the  eyes. 

152.  Oreenwood,  Janxes  H.  Retardation  of  pupils  in  their  studies  and  how  to 
minimize  it.  In  National  education  association  of  the  United  States.  Journal 
of  proceedings  and  addressee,  1909.    p.  182-92. 

Considers  distribution  and  promotion  of  pupils.    Gives  results  of  special  study  of  author. 
Discussion  by  Roland  P.  Falkner,  J.  A.  Koonts,  and  Samuel  Hamilton. 

153.  Gregory,  A.  E.  The  aims  and  methods  of  the  National  children's  home  and 
orphanage.    Child,  1:  6^-78,  1911. 

Illustrated. 

154.  OroBzmann,  MaTJmiliaTi  P.  E.  The  backward  child  vs.  the  feeble-minded 
child.    American  journal  of  obstetrics,  65:  138-45,  1912. 

Causes  of  backwardness;  discussion  of  term  "backward." 

155.  Danger  signals  in  young  children.    In  National  education  association 

of  the  United  States.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1910.    p.  874-81. 

Also  in  Kindergarten  review,  21:  109-15,  October  1010. 

Discussion  by  F.  Q.  Bruner,  Luella  A.  Palmer,  W.  N.  Hamilton,  and  Dr.  Gmsimann. 

The  child  can  not  be  handled  and  molded  at  will. 

156.  How  to  dispose  of  exceptional  children.    School  exchange,  3:  31-37, 

October  1908.    illus. 

C3ontalns  a  tentative  classification  of  exceptional  children,  made  by  the  author  on  the  basis  of  his 
own  study  of  the  subject.  He  divides  the  types  we  may  observe  into  six  classes,  as  follows:  1.  Con- 
genitally  abnormal  children;  2.  Congenitally  defective  children;  3.  Children  of  rudimentary  or  ata- 
vistic development;  4.  Children  of  arrested  development;  5.  Atypical  children  proper;  6.  Pseudo- 
atypical  children. 

157.  Legal  provisions  for  exceptional  children.  In  National  education  asso- 
ciation of  tlie  United  States.  Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1911. 
p.  1070-77. 

Considers  laws  in  South  and  West  in  connection  with  resolutions  passed  by  departmant  of  special 
education  of  the  National  education  association  of  the  United  States,  at  Boston,  1011. 

158.  To  what  extent  may  at)rpical  children  be  successfully  educated  in  our 

public  schools?    In  National  education  association  of  t^e  United  States.    Journal 
of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1904.    p.  754-59. 

Considers  general  classes  of  atypical  children. 

159.  Oroazmami,  W.  H.  The  position  of  the  at)rpical  child.  Journal  of  nervous 
and  mental  diseases,  33:  425-46,  1906. 

Term  typical  means  average.  Writer  gives  classification  of  atypical  and  peeodo-atypioal  children, 
and  analysis  of  same.    Describes  ungraded  classes. 

160.  Oulick,  Luther  H.  The  next  step  in  the  investigation.  In  National  education 
association  of  the  United  States.  Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1909. 
p.  365-67. 

Discussion  of  exceptional  children,  by  I.  C.  McNeill. 

161.  Why  250,000  children  quit  school?    World's  work,  4:  13285-289,  August 

1910. 

Popular  article.  Yearly  number  of  children  leaving  school  in  United  States.  Writer  thlnlcs  that 
the  standards  are  too  high  and  teaching  defective.  Cites  records  of  40,000  chUdren  in  260  dties  exam- 
ined by  Oulick  and  Ayers  of  Russell  Sage  foundation.    Results  are  given  briefly. 
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162.  Hall,  Bert.  Truancy:  A  few  causes  and  a  few  cures.  In  National  education 
association  of  the  Unitod  States.  Journal  of  proceedings  and  addressee,  1909. 
p.  217-22. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  truancy  doe  to  defective  parenthood. 

163.  Hall,  Frank  H.  and  JohnBon,  G^org^  E.  Influence  of  the  study  of  the 
unusual  child  upon  the  teaching  of  the  usual.  In  National  education  association 
of  the  United  States.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1903.    p.  987-98. 

Qlves  questionnaires  and  consideration  of  the  same. 
Discussion  by  F.  B.  Brandt  and  C.  F.  F.  CampbelL 

164.  HaUy  O.  Stanley.  Psychic  arrest  in  adolescence.  In  National  education 
association  of  the  United  States.  Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1903. 
p.  811-13. 

Discussion  by  Adolph  Meyer  and  Q.  E.  Dawson. 

165.  Hamilton,  W.  J.  Some  waste  motion  in  school  administration.  Journal  of 
education,  75:  200-202,  February  22,  1912. 

Discusses  the  inefficiency  In  school  administration  and  gives  suggestions  (or  betterment,  sotdi  as 
definite  courses  of  study,  special  classes,  more  authority  for  the  principals,  etc. 

166.  Haney,  James  P.  Education  of  the  dullard  in  the  public  schools.  Journal 
of  education  (Boston)  63:  619-21,  1906. 

Classes  should  be  limited  to  15;  teachers  should  be  specially  trained. 

167.  Harcourt,  Charles.  Reform  for  the  truant  boy  in  industrial  training  and 
farming.    Craftsman,  15:  436-46,  January  1909,  illus. 

168.  Harris,  William  T.  The  study  of  arrested  development  in  the  child,  as  pro- 
duced by  injurious  school  methods.    EMucation,  20:  453-67,  April  1900. 

Presents  general  conditions  surrounding  teaching.     Discusses  child  study,  and  the  new  psydiology. 

169.  Heeter,  S.  L.  Separate  schools  with  separate  courses  of  training  for  the  separate 
needs  of  our  children.  In  National  education  association  of  the  United  States. 
Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1911.    p.  1034-38. 

Author  emphasizes  recognition  of  child  and  its  individual  needs.    Presents  difficulties  and  objeo* 
tions  to  separate  schools.    Considers  public  awakening  necessary. 

170.  Hefferan,  Helen  H.  The  organization  of  associations  of  parents  of  deaf  children 
as  an  aid  to  schools.  In  National  education  association  of  the  United  States. 
Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1902.    p.  848-50. 

Disctission  by  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  W.  D.  Parker,  J.  TI.  Stout,  and  Mary  McCowen. 

171.  Heilman,  J.  D.  A  clinical  examination  blank  for  backward  children  in  the 
public  schools.    Psychological  clinic,  1:  189-97,  217-30,  258-67,  1907. 

Blank  for  Camden  (N.  J. )  school  children.    States  that  2,000  or  a6|  per  cent  are  retarded. 

172.  The  need  for  special  classes  in  the  public  schools.    Psychological  clinic, 

1907,  1:  104-114,  June  15. 

study  of  Camden's  retarded  children.    Gives  sketch  of  twenty  cases. 

173.  Henderson,  Charles  B.  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  dependent, 
defective,  and  delinquent  classes,  and  of  their  social  treatment.  Boston,  D.  C. 
Heath  &  co.,  1909.    404  pp.    8«. 

174.  Hicks,  Vinnie  C.  What  constitutes  a  sub-normal  child  and  to  what  extent  can 
he  be  trained?  In  National  education  association  of  the  United  States.  Journal 
of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1911.    p.  1077-83. 

Considers  classification  and  gives  list  of  characteristics  of  sub-normal  children  under  clinical  exami- 
nation.   Different  methods  of  improving  sub-normal  child  discussed. 

175.  Holmes,  Arthur.  Classification  of  retarded  children.  Pennsylvania  school 
journal,  60:  388-94,  February  1912. 

Address  delivered  before  the  Child  study  round  table  of  Pennsylvania,  December  27, 1911. 

176.  Holmes,  W.  H.  Plans  of  classification  in  the  public  schools.  Pedagogical 
seminary,  18:  475-522,  December  1911. 

Describes  plans  of  grading  and  promotion  in  this  country  and  Germany,  also  methods  of  indlvidnal 
instruction  and  provisions  for  gifted  children  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 

177.  Promotion  classes  for  gifted  pupils.    Journal  of  education,  75:  376-79, 

April  4,  1912. 

178.  How  defective  children  are  trained  in  school.    Training  school,  7:  230-31,  1910. 

Extract  from  a  New  York  newspaper.    Says  that  special  classes  seem  popular.  r 
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179.  Huey,  Edmund  B.  Backward  and  feeble-minded  children;  clinical  studies  in 
the  psychology  of  defectives,  with  a  syllabus  for  the  clinical  examinHtion  and 
testing  of  children.  Baltimore,  Warwick  and  York,  1912.  sdi,  221  p;  illus; 
12*.    (Educational  psychology  monographs) 

Bibliography:  p.  209-13. 

Author-gives  routine  tests,  official  tenninology  and  clinical  study  ot  32  border  cases  df  bafekwafd- 
ness  and  feeble-mindedness,  made  upon  the  highest-grade  children  of  institutions.  Results  of  stud)^ 
of  each  case  are  given  in  detail  with  photograph  of  the  child.  Writer  develops  extensive  syllabus  foi* 
clinical  examination  with  the  following  heads;  (1)  Home  record;  (2)  attendance  reootd;  (3)  physical 
examination:  and  (4)  mental  examination. 

180. Binet's  scale  for  measuring  intelligence.    Volta  review,   13:  2^-30, 

April  1911. 

Also  published  in  Journal  of  educational  psychology,  October  1910. 

Author  shows  that  the  Binet  system  may  be  applied  to  the  deaf. 

181. Retardation  and  the  mental  examination  of  retarded  children.    Journal 

of  psycho-asthenics,  15:  31-43,  1910-11. 

Classifles  the  abnormally  retarded.  Neuroses  and  psychoneuioses  defined;  retardation  in  ado- 
lescence. 

182.  Hughes,  Robert  Edward.  The  education  of  defective  children.  In  his  The 
making  of  citizens.  London  [etc.].  The  Walter  Scott  publishing  co.,  1906. 
p.  367-86. 

Statistical. 

183.  Indiana.  Department  of  public  instruotion.  Juvenile  court.  In  24th 
biennial  report  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  the  school 
years  ending  July  31,  1907,  and  July  31,  1908.  (F.  A.  Cotton,  superintendent  of 
public  instruction)    Indianapolis,  1908.    p.  310-34. 

184.  Indiana  town  and  city  superintendents'  association.  Committee  on 
delinquent  and  dependent  children  including  truancy,  juvenile  courts 
and  poor  relief.  Report.  State  association  of  town  and  city  superintendents, 
1908  ...    [n.  p.,  1908]    40  p.  incl.  tables,  diagrs.    8*». 

185.  James, .    The  teaching  of  the  mentally  defective  child.    Paidologist,  5: 

83-88,  July  1903. 

Treatment  of  defective  children,  Liverpool,  England:  how  they  come  or  are  brought  to  school. 

186.  Johnston,  Katherine  L.  M.  Binet' s  method  for  the  measiu^ment  of  intelli- 
gence. In  British  association  for  the  advancement  of  science.  Report,  1910. 
p.  806-8. 

Gives  methods  and  results  of  Binet's  tests  on  200  school  girls  of  Sheffield,  England. 

187.  M.  Binet*s  method  for  the  measurement  of  intelligence:  some  results. 

Journal  of  experimental  pedagogy,  1:  24-31,  1911. 

Concerning  girls  only. 

188.  Johnstone,  E.  B.  Forward  teachers  of  backward  children.  Charities,  12: 
889-96,  September  1905. 

189.  The  functions  of  the  special  class.    In  National  education  association  of 

the  United  States.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1908.    p.  1114-27. 

Also  in  Training  school,  5:  6-0,  November  1908. 

The  special  class  is  a  clearing  house.    Reasons  given  for  the  necessity  of  special  classes. 

190.  How  to  get  the  best  results  in  training  the  mentally  deficient  child. 

Archives  of  pediatrics,  27:  385-8,  1910. 

Symposium. 

191.  The  siunmer  school  for  teachers  of  backward  children.  Journal  of  psycho- 
asthenics,  14:  122-30,  1909-10. 

**  Feeble-minded  club";  starting  of  special  classes;  practical  thoughts  as  to  work. 

Discussion  by  Dr.  Smith,  Dr.  Rogers,  and  Prof.  Johnstone. 

192. Who  is  the  special  child?    Training  school  (supplement):  21-30,  March^ 

1908. 

General  presentation  of  subject.  Five  to  ten  per  cent  of  pupils  need  special  care.  Dlstinctifm 
between  backwardness  and  feeble-mindedness.  Describes  signs  of  special  child  in  head,  eyes,  ears, 
mouth,  nose,  hands,  and  feeL 
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193.  Jones,  Elmer  E.  A  concrete  example  of  the  value  of  individual  teaching. 
Psychological  clinic,  2:  195-203,  December  15,  1908. 

Reprinted. 

194.  Jones,  H.  E.  Stammering  and  other  defects  of  speech  in  school  childrrai. 
Practical  teacher,  31:  667-69,  1911. 

niustrated. 

195.  Jones,  Olive.  The  systematic  care  of  the  exceptional  child.  In  National 
education  association  of  the  United  States.  Journal  of  proceedings  and  addressee, 
1909.     p.  346-50. 

196.  Jones,  W.  Franklin.  An  experimental-critical  study  of  the  problem  of  grading 
and  promotion.    Psychological  clinic,  5:  63-96,  99-120,  May  and  June  1911. 

A  systematic  and  extended  treatment.  Look-step  sjrstem  of  grading  no  longer  tenable.  Too  great 
a  tendency  to  machine  like  administration;  students  should  be  classed  into  groups  which  are  homo- 
geneous. Deliberative  Judgment  as  well  as  results  of  examination  should  determine  promotioa  or 
demotion.  The  personal  acquaintance  with  pupil  is  the  vital  thing;  needs  of  individual  rather  than 
system.    Contains  bibliography. 

197.  Kelly,  R.  L.  Psychophysical  tests  of  normal  and  abnormal  children.  A  com- 
parative study.    Psychological  review,  10:  345-72,  1903. 

Studies  from  Psychological  laboratory  of  the  University  of  Chicago.    Purposes  of  tests. 

198.  Kerr,  James.  Mentally  defective  children.  Birmingjiam  medical  review, 
May-June  1905. 

Reprinted.    42  p. 

Contains  theoretical  and  practical  consideration  of  dull,  backward,  and  iBeble-mindedchildreQ,a8 
distinguished  from  idiots  and  imbeciles.    Presents  diagnoees  of  cases. 

199.  Kingsley,  Sherman  C.  The  open-air  school.  In  National  education  aesocia- 
tion  of  the  United  States.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1911.    p.  336-42. 

Case  of "  Julia"  given  in  detalL  Testimonials  from  open-air  schools  in  different  States.  Children 
in  these  schools  gain  in  weight;  temperatures  are  reduced.  They  are  rendered  more  alert  and 
attentive. 

200.  Eirby,  Lydia  A.  What  is  being  done  for  backward  and  mentally  deficient 
children  in  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia.  Bulletin  of  the  American  acad- 
emy of  medicine,  10:  490-505,  1909. 

Special  exercises  described.    Gives  15  cases,  which  show  great  improvement. 

201.  Kirk,  John  B.  Better  training  for  the  non-average  individual.  Journal  of 
education,  65:  290-91,  March  4,  1907. 

Definition  of  training;  3  classes  of  pupils. 

202.  Eirkbride,  Franklin  B.  Defective  children  in  New  York  schools.  Survey,  26: 
168-70,  April  22,  1911. 

203.  Eirkpatrick,  E.  A.  Some  simple  methods  of  recognizing  physical  fitness  and 
unfitness  of  school  children  for  school  work.  In  National  education  association  of 
the  United  States.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1905.    p.  760-68. 

Physical  defects  causing  difficulties  in  school. 
Discussion  by  W.  W.  Hastings. 

204.  Eruesi,  Walter  E.  Providence  fresh  air  school.  Charities  and  The  Commons, 
20:  97-99,  April  18,  1908.    illus. 

See  also  The  school  of  outdoor  life  for  tuberculous  ehlldreo.    Qiailties  and  the  Oommons,  21: 
446-19,  December  19, 1908. 
Opened  July,  1908,  Parker  HiU«  Boston. 

205.  Eulhniann,  F.  Binet  and  Simon's  system  for  measuring  the  intelligence  of 
children.    Journal  of  psycho-asthenics,  15:  76-92,  1911. 

A  condensed  statement  of  the  Binet-Simon  system  with  minor  adaptations,  giving  some  of  the 
diagrams  and  figures. 

206.  Dr.  Ayre's  criticism  of  the  Binet  and  Simon  system  for  measuring  the 

the  intelligence.    A  reply.    Journal  of  psycho-asthenics,  16:  58-67,  1911. 

According  to  the  author.  Dr.  A3rre's  criticism  is  in  error,  owing  to  misunderstanding  of  Binet's 
tests. 

207.  Lapage,  C.  P.  Feeble-mindedness  in  children  of  school  age.  With  appendix 
on  treatment  and  training  by  Mary  Dendy.  Manchester,  University  press,  1911. 
viii,  359  p.    8*. 

Distinguishes  three  grades  of  defectiveness;  90  per  cent  hereditary  and  10  per  cent  due  to  li^uiy  or 
disease;  07  per  cent  with  abnormal  palates.    Gives  methods  of  ATftmiwAtimi    /^^  j 
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206.  Lawson,  H.  S.    Experimental  work  on  intelligence.    In  Bridsh  association  for 
the  advancement  of  science.    Report,  1910.    London,  1911.    p.  806. 
Brief  statement  of  experiments  on  groups  of  boys  between  9  and  16  years  of  age. 

209.  Le  Favre,  Caroline.  Suggestions  from  outline  plan  of  ''special  schooL" 
Denver,  Published  by  the  author, . 

Private  trngTBded  school. 

210.  Legaxde,  EUen.  Should  the  scope  of  the  public  school  system  be  broadened 
so  as  to  take  in  all  children  capable  of  education?  Journal  of  education  (Boston) 
58:  24(M6,  October  8,  1903. 

Experience  and  history  of  Provldenoe  (R.  L)  schools  for  mentally  defective.    Reports  80  per  cent 
aie  *'caied/'  or  greatly  benefited. 

211.  Idscoln,  D.  F.  Special  classes  for  mentally  defective  children  in  Boston  public 
schools.    Journal  of  psycho-asthenics,  14:  80-92,  1909-10. 

Presents  brief  statement  of  history  and  method  of  work. 

212. What  is  to  become  of  our  backward  school  children?    American  phy&ical 

education  review,  10:  31-35,  1905. 

BmphaslMs  danger  from  such  children  If  not  provided  for.    I>escriptlon  of  some  oases. 

213.  Tjipmann,  O.  On  testing  intelligence  in  children.  In  British  association  for 
the  advancement  of  science.    Report,  1910.    London  [1911]    p.  805. 

Diagrammatio  representatfon  of  methods  of  Bobertag,  Binet  and  Simon,  McDougal  and  Oaltoo. 
CaUs  attention  to  remarkable  similarity  of  methods. 

214.  Uoydi  It.  J.  The  education  of  ph3r8ically  and  mentally  defective  children. 
Westminster  review,  159:  662-74,  June,  1905. 

Records  what  has  been  done  in  Great  Britain  under  the  act  of  180Q. 

215.  Iiondon.  County  Council.  Report  of  medical  officer  for  1909.  Open-air 
schools,  p.  15.  Exclusion  of  children,  p.  54-55  (tables,  diagrams).  Special 
schools,  p.  69-93.    London,  printed  by  Southwood,  Smith  &  Co.,  ltd.,  1910. 

216. Education  committee.  Open-air  school,  Bostall  Wood  (Plum- 
stead).  Report  of  the  Education  committee  of  the  Council  submitting  ...  a 
report  by  the  educational  adviser  on  experiments  conducted  in  Germany  in  con- 
nection with  open-air  schools,  and  ...  a  joint  report  of  the  medical  officer  and 
the  executive  officer  on  the  open-air  school  carried  on  in  Bostall  Wood  between 
22nd  July  and  19th  October,  1907.  [London,  Printed  for  the  London  County 
council  by  J.  Truscott  and  son,  ltd.,  1908]    27  p.    plates,  diagrs.    F''. 

217.    Training  of  mentally  defective  children  in  Germany. 

Report,  submitting  a  report  of  the  educational  adviser.    [London]  Printed  for  the 
London  County  councU  by  J.  Truscott  and  son,  ltd.  [1908]    21  p.    F^. 

Frederick  Rose,  educational  adviser. 

218.  Lord,  Mabel  D.  Anaemic  children  in  an  open-air  school.  Survey,  26:  140-42, 
AprU  22,  1911. 

lUustiated. 

219.  Luckey,  G.  W.  A.  Can  we  eliminate  the  school  laggard?  In  National  educa- 
tion association, of  the  United  States.  Journal  of  proceedings  and  addressee, 
19n.    p.  1046-6L 

Refsrs  to  lesnlts  of  Thomdike  and  Ayres.    Enomerates  nine  oaoses  of  retardatkML   Anthor  regards 
too  early  spedaliiation  as  an  eviL 

220.  Lurton,  Freeman  E.  Retardation  in  fifty-five  western  towns.  Journal  of 
education,  75:  262-63,  March  7,  1912. 

Statistics  of  retardation  in  55  villages  and  smaller  cities  in  Minnesota. 

221.  A  study  of  retardation  in  the  schools  of  Minnesota.    Science,  n.  s.  34: 

78&^9, 1911. 

Author  gives  results  of  study  of  schools  distributed  over  the  state;  17,279  pupils  in  aO.    Ayres 
standard  of  retardation  ccnoeals  one  year  of  retardation.   Comparison  of  results  with  other  systems. 

222.  Lynch,  Ella  Frances.  The  bright  child.  Training  school,  4:  141-44,  October 
15,  1910. 

Describes  school  for  individual  instmotion.    Emphasises  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  school 
system. 

66086^—13 3  n^^^Ar. 
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223.  Macatee,  H.  L.  School  laggards;  some  comments  on  the  local  altuatioQ. 
Washington  medical  annals,  10:  149-62, 1911-12. 

Read  before  the  Medical  society  of  the  District  of  Colombia,  May  10, 191 1.  Statistics  of  Washinctan 
schools.    Causes  of  retardation  presented  at  length,  and  conclusions  given.    Diaconiflii. 

224.  HoOarthy,  D.  J.  Neuropathology  in  childhood,  with  a  consideration  of  patho- 
logical factors  in  some  cases  of  retarded  mental  development.  International 
clinic,  3:  253-358,  1909. 

Advocates  investigation  along  bioekemieal  lines. 

225.  McCowexiy  Mary.  How  special  classes  for  deaf  children  in  the  public  schools 
came  to  be  and  what  they  aim  to  do.  Educational  bi-monthly,  2:  430-49,  June 
1908. 

Contains  statistics,  taken  from  American  annals  of  the  deaf,  January  190S. 

226.  MoOready,  E.  Bosworth.  Biological  variations  in  the  higher  cerebral  centers 
causing  retardation.    Archives  of  pediatrics,  27:  506-13,  1910. 

Congenital  word-blindness,  giving  description  of  cases.    Bibliography. 

227.  The  care  of  the  exceptional  child.    Archives  of  pediatrics,  28:  508-17, 

1911. 

From  standpoint  of  physician.    Makes  fine  classes. 

228.  Clinical  studies  of  exceptional  children.    American  journal  of  obetetrics, 

65:  169-75,  1912. 

Six  cases  ^ven  in  detail  and  discussed. 

229. Congenital  word-blindness  as  a  cause  ol  backwardness  in  school  childrMi. 

•  Pennsylvania  medical  journal,  13:  278-84,  January  1910. 

Case  of  stuttering.    Short  bibliography.    Discussion  by  Dis.  Hudson-Makuen  and  MoCoBady. 
230.  HacDonald,   Arthur.    Children   with  abnormalities;  based  upon  reports  of 
teachers.    Medical  times  and  register  (Philadelphia)  37:  181-83,  1899. 

Some  results  of  a  study  of  Washington,  D.  C,  school  children.  "Abnormal "  refecs  to  pu^ls  deris- 
nated  by  the  teachers  as  peculiar  or  defective.    Twenty  thousand  children  reported  on. 

^231. Juvenile  crime  and  reformation,  including  stigmata  of  degeneration; 

being  a  hearing  on  the  bill  (H.  R.  16733)  to  establish  a  laboratory  for  the  study 
of  the  criminal,  pauper,  and  defective  classes.  Washington,  Government  print- 
ing office,  1908.    339  p.    illus.    8**. 

Chiq;>ter  on  stigmata  of  degeneration.  Gives  only  such  physical  defects  as  are  regarded  by  i^Mcial- 
ists  in  general  as  stigmata.  First  synthetk^pcesentatioo  of  degeneration  in  its  three  aapicts,0f  mental, 
moral  and  physical. 

232. Mentality  of  nations  in  connection  with  patho-social  data.    Moniat, 

October  1912. 

Eztodds  estimation  of  mentality  in  schools  to  determine  mentality  of  different  states  of  the  Union 
and  of  nations  of  the  world. 

233.  Mac  MiHaTij  s.  P.  A  psychologist's  criterion  of  mental  inefficiency  in  children. 
CUnique  (Chicago),  29:  406-12,  1908. 

General  considerations.    Procedure  in  the  study  of  the  mind.    Two  cases  for  illustration. 

234.  Hacmurohy,  Helen.  How  to  find  the  feeble-minded  child.  In  Fifth  cotngreas 
of  the  American  school  hygiene  association,  New  York,  February  2-4, 1911.  Pro- 
ceedings, vol.  iii,  p.  73-81. 

235.  HcMurtie,  Douglas  C.  Care  of  crippled  children.  Survey,  26:  120&-11, 
November  18,  1911. 

ninstiated. 

236.  Maennel,  B.  The  auxiliary  schools  of  Germany  ...  Tr.  by  F.  £.  Dresslar. 
Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1907.  137  p.  8°.  (U.  S.  Bureau  of 
education.    Bulletin  no.  3,  1907) 

BIbUography:  p.  125-31. 

A  free  translation  of  Vom  hilfsschulwesen,  a  recent  German  account  of  the  educational  provisions 
in  that  country  for  backward,  defective,  and  subnormally  endowed  children.  Full  statements  are 
given  as  to  admission  procedure,  health  conditions,  classUlcation  of  pupils,  the  curriculum,  and 
methods  of  discipline  and  instruction.  The  monograph  should  be  useful  wherever  such  work  is 
behig  done  or  is  to  be  attempted  in  this  country. 
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237.  Hasroirey  H.  E.  The  care  of  the  teeth  of  Rochester's  (N.  Y.)  backwanl  chil- 
dren.   Training  school,  8:  122-23,  December  1911. 

Six  special  conditions  to  insure  saraoMs  of  experiments.    Oives  steps  in  examining  a  child. 

238.  Mahony,  J.  J.    The  problem  of  the  poor  pupil.    Education,  28:  197-212. 

Deocribes  the  Batavia  system  of  individoal  instruction  and  flexible  grading  schemes  of  sereral 
cities.  Acknowledges  that  plenty  of  valuable  experimenting  has  been  done,  but  lack  of  cooperation 
has  led  to  no  educational  doctrine.  What  is  most  needed  now  is  an  attempt  through  an  intelligent 
application  of  pupil  study,  through  a  ckiee  cooperation  between  the  home  and  the  school,  to  discover 
just  why  the  pupil  Is  poor. 

239.  Makaexx,  O.  Hudson,  The  hearing  and  speech  of  the  backward  child.  Archives 
of  pediatrics,  27:  384,  1910. 

Symposium. 

240.  Speech  as  a  ^tor  in  the  diagnosis  and  prognosis  of  backwardness  in 

children.    Journal  of  the  American  medical  association,  37:  975-76,  1901. 

Impalrmeotof  speech  centers  usually  aooompanied  by  impairment  of  ideational  centers  of  the  brain. 

241. What  may  be  done  for  exceptional  children  by  the  training  of  speech 

and  the  development  of  language.  Bulletin  of  the  American  academy  of  medi- 
cine, 10:  500-26,  1909. 

List  of25  questions  asked.  Five  oasssoited  and  described.  Dimisskn  by  Roth  Lathrap,  Bavolgi, 
Zeoner,  Qrossmann,  Bakv,  Farrington,  and  Muiphy.  * 

242.  Martindale,  W.  C.  The  separation  of  the  insub<M^inate  and  incorrigible  chil- 
dren from  the  regular  school.  In  Naticmal  education  association  of  the  United 
States.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1907.    p.  322-27. 

Sums  up  methods  of  reducing  the  number  of  incorrigible  children. 

243.  Heleney,  Clarence  E.  Education  for  defective  children.  School  journal, 
62:  523-25,  May  11,  1901. 

Advocates  census  of  defective  diUdreo  in  public  sdu>ols  aod  special  schools. 

244.  Menmann,  Bziwt.  On  testing  intelligence  in  children.  In  British  association 
for  the  advancement  of  science.    Report,  1910.    London,  1911.    v.  80.    p.  808. 

Author  gives  briefly  "outcome"  of  his  "reflections"  in  formal  statements. 

245.  Xeylan,  Oeorge.  Some  observations  on  the  value  of  physical  activities  in 
the  treatment  of  atypical  boys.    American  journal  of  obstetrics,  65:  186-89, 1912. 

Terms  "exertional"  or  "atypical"  designate  sll^t  deviation  from  normal;  "subnormal"  and 
"abnormal,"  marked  deviation. 

246.  Miller,  Charles  A.  A.  J.  The  study  of  exceptional  children.  In  National 
education  association  of  the  United  States.  Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses, 
1908.    p.  957-63. 

Oives  detailed  classification  of  ezoq;>tlonal  childreo. 

247. What  kind  of  qualifications  and  training  should  the  teacher  of  the  special 

class  have?  In  National  education  association  of  the  United  States.  Journal  of 
proceedings  and  addresses,  1910.    p.  1061-66. 

248.  MiILb,  H.  B.  The  mentally  deficient  child  in  school,  a  victim  of  educational 
methods  and  incompetent  boards.    Pediatrics,  22:  120-28,  1910. 

Examinations  too  long;  school  yetr  too  long.    Fourteen  recommendations  are  given. 
Discussion  by  Drs.  Van  Dersllce,  HoUopeter,  and  Polotker. 

249.  Monroe,  Will  S.  Feeble  minded  children  in  the  public  schools.  In  Associa- 
tion of  medical  officers  of  American  institutions  for  idiotic  and  feeble-minded 
children.  Proceedings,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  May  1894.  Westfield,  Mass.,  1897. 
Up. 

Results  of  observations  on  10,842  pnpils  by  many  teachers.  List  of  author's  writings  on  education 
of  defective  children. 

250.  Munroe,  James  Phinney.  The  problem  of  defectives  and  delinquents. 
Journal  of  pedagogy,  20:  160-75,  June  1910. 

251.  Muxphj,  J.  P.  and  Qem^,  W.  8.  The  care  of  exceptional  children  by  the 
Children's  bureau  of  Philadelphia.  Bulletin  of  the  American  academy  of  medi- 
cine, 10:  472-89,  1909. 

Oives  investigation  and  methods  of  disposition  of  cases. 
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252.  Nalder,  F.  F.  The  gradation  and  promotion  of  pupils.  Northwest  journal  ctf 
education,  23:  265-57,  February  1912. 

Dlacuases  some  weaknesses  of  the  examtnatJon  system,  the  best  way  to  determine  a  pupil's  rank, 
some  popular  errors,  and  progress  made  periodloaUy. 

253.  Naah,  Elizabeth  D.  Special  schools  for  defective  children.  Journal  of  pejrcho- 
asthenics,  6:  42-48. 

Some  causes  and  characteristics  of  defective  diildren  described. 

254.  National  association  for  the  study  and  education  of  exceptional  children. 
Annual  report  forthethird  fiscal  year,  February  1908.  .  Plainfield,N.J.,1908.     8^ 

255.  Proceedings  of  the  second  annual  conference  on  the  problem  of  the 

exceptional  child,  December  first  and  second,  1911.    [Plainfield,  N.  J.,  Courier- 
News  job  print,  1912]    190  p.    8*». 

Contains:  1.  J.  J.  Cronln:  The  relatiim  of  exceptional  physical  conditions  to  exoeptionsa  mental 
ooQditions,  67-63.  2.  M.  P.  E.  Qrossmann:  The  backward  chUd  vs.  the  feeble-minded  child,  p.  73-80. 
3.  Q.  P.  Barth:  Educational  needs  of  various  kinds  of  exceptional  children,  p.  84-87.  4.  Rldiaid 
Welling:  How  to  socialise  the  unsodalized  child.  Constructive  attitude  toward  pseodo«typlcal 
children,  p.  91-99.  5.  L.  P.  Ayres:  The  identification,  location  and  enumeration  of  the  misfit  diSkl 
in  the  public  schools,  p.  103-11.  6.  F.  C.  Lewis:  The  exceptional  child  in  the  private  school,  p.  113>14. 
7.  George  Meylan:  Some  observation  on  the  value  of  physical  activities  in  the  education  of  atypical 
boys,  p.  117-20.  8.  F.  E.  Bolton:  The  relation  of  the  state  to  the  education  of  exceptional  children, 
p.  121-27.  9.  C.  A.  Eaton:  Faulty  home  education  as  a  case  of  exceptional  development,  p.  144-47. 
10.  J.  M.  Fletcher:  Speech  delects  in  children,  p.  148^59. 

256.  National  conference  on  the  education  of  badcwazd,  truant  and  delin- 
quent children.  Fifth.  Richmond,  Va.,  May  4-«,  1908.  147  p.  8**.  (O.  E. 
Damall,  secretary,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

257.  National  council  of  education.  Committee  on  proviaion  for  exceptional 
children  in  the  public  schoolB.  Preliminary  report.  In  National  education 
association  of  the  United  States.  Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1906. 
p.  345-85. 

"  Brief  list  of  some  of  the  best  books  and  articles  available  on  the  subject":  p.  S5e-<N). 

258.  National  education  association  of  the  United  States.  Department  of 
special  education.  Report  of  Ck>mmittee  on  books  and  tests  pertaining  to 
the  study  of  exceptional  and  mentally  deficient  children.  In  National  education 
association  of  the  United  States.  Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1900. 
p.  901-15. 

Frank  G.  Bruner,  chairman. 

Bibliography:  p.  912-14. 

Considers  gitMlingof  backward  children  (by  H.  H.  Ooddard,  Be  Sanctis,  Binet  and  Stanon  testt). 

269.  ■ Report  of  the  Committee  on  statistics  of  defective  sight  and 

hearing  of  public  school  children .    In  National  education  association  of  the  United 
States.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1904.    p.  946-52. 

F.  W.  Booth,  chairman. 

Gives  list  of  questions  sent  out,  and  results  obtained. 

200. Department  of  superintendence.    Committee  on  unif(»m  records 

and  reports.    Payson  Smith,  chairman.    In  its  Journal  of  proceedings  and  ad* 
dresses,  1911.    p.  271-302. 

Results  given  in  detailed  tabular  form. 
261. National  council  of  education.    Committee  on  provision  for  excep- 
tional children  in  the  public  schools.    Preliminary  report.    In  National  educa- 
tion association  of  the  United  States.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1908. 
p.  345-85. 

Bibliography:  p.  359-«). 

Method  of  procedure;  classification  of  exceptional  children,  etc.  Special  classes  in  St  Loaii, 
New  York,  Berlin,  etc.,  described.  Tables  given  for  observations,  special  medical  examinatkm,  and 
treatment  of  backward  children.  Account  of  abnormal  children  in  France,  Belgium,  Berlin,  and 
The  Hague. 

262.  Report.    In  National   education   association   of  the 

United  States.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1910.    p.  321-23. 

J.  H.  Van  Sickle,  c 
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263.  National  education  association  of  the  United  States.  National  council 
of  education.  Committee  on  proviBion  for  exceptional  children  in  the  public 
BchoolB.  Supplementary  report.  In  National  education  afisociation  of  the  United 
States.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1909.    p.  343-67. 

264.  Neal,  A.  O.  The  Indiana  plan  for  handling  truants,  indigent  and  pauper  chil- 
dren. In  National  education  association  of  the  United  States.  Journal  of  pro- 
ceedings and  addresses,  1909.    p.  877-85. 

Discussion  by  J.  M.  McCallie. 

265.  Neustaedter,  M.  Etiological  factors  in  exceptional  children  and  their  pre- 
vention.   American  journal  of  obstetrics,  65:  132-37,  1912. 

Treats  of  consanguineous  marriages;  too  early  or  too  late  marriages;  and  paternal  intemperance. 

266.  New  Jersey  state  teachers'  association.  Report  of  special  committee. 
Training  school,  5:  7-11,  June  1908. 

To  find  mental  deficients  in  public  schools  in  New  Jersey.    Questionnaire  of  U  questions  sent  to 
8,000  teadiers.    Results  emphasise  the  need  of  special  classes. 

267. [Committees  on  courses  of  study  for  special  classes]    Course  of  study 

.  .  .    School  work,  9:  i-xxxi,  October  1910. 

268.  New  York  city.  Department  of  education.  Ages  of  pupils  in  classes  for 
mentally  defective  children,  etc.  In  12th  annual  report  of  the  city  superin- 
tendent of  schools  for  the  year  ending  July  31, 1910.    New  York  [1910]    p.  73-119. 

269.  Newmayer,  S.  W.  Physical  defects  of  school  children,  caucing  subnormal 
and  mentally  deficient  pupils.    Pennsylvania  medical  journal,  11:  771-81, 1908. 

A  plea  for  early  recognition  of  physical  defects  causing  backward,  subnormal,  morally  weak  and 
mentaUy  deficient  children. 

270.  Nibecker,  F.  H.  Education  of  juvenile  delinquents.  Annals  of  American 
academy  of  political  and  social  science,    p.  483-92,  May  23,  1905. 

271.  Nodes,  Frances  M.  Methods  of  dealing  with  dull  and  backward  children  in 
Germany.    Child  life,  5:  96-99,  April  1903. 

272.  Nosworthy,  Naomi.  Psychology  of  mentaUy  deficient  children.  New  York, 
Science  press,  1906.    Ill  pp. 

273. Suggestions  concerning  the  psychology  of  mentally  deficient  children. 

Journal  of  peycho-asthenics,  12:  3-17,  September  and  December  1907,  March  and 
June  1908. 

274.  Noyes,  W.  B.  An  introduction  to  psychological  study  of  backward  children. 
New  York  medical  journal,  73:  107&-80,  1901. 

Discusses  power  of  suggestion.    Difference  between  medical  and  pssrchological  dlagiMsis.   Claasi- 
flcation:  (1)  Deficient  in  perception;  (2)  weak  power  of  attention;  and  (3)  diseases  of  the  will,  etc. 

275.  O'Hagen,  Anne.  Open-air  schools;  a  new  idea  which  is  spreading  rapidly  and 
which  is  doing  much  for  backward  or  weakling  children.  Munsey's  magazine, 
45:  70-79,  1911. 

Illustrated  article.    Describes  schools  in  Montclair,  N.  J.;  Vanderbilt  clinic,  New  York  city. 
Experiments  in  Germany. 

276.  An  open-air  school  for  consumptives.  The  Bamsley  experiment.  School  gov- 
ernment chronicle,  85:  194-95;  216-17,  1911. 

277.  Page,  La  F.  Diseases  of  the  upper-air  passages  in  relation  to  mental  develop- 
ment.   Annals  of  otology,  rhinology,  and  laryngology,  10:  268-73,  1901. 

Detafled  description  of  the  processes  and  efforts  of  diseased  conditions  of  the  upper-air  passages. 

278.  Patterson,  W.  B.  Third  annual  report  of  special  schools,  1909-10.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

279.  Payne,  I.  D.  Retardation  in  the  schools  of  Palo  Alto,  Califomia.  A  study  of 
pedagogical  life  histories.    Psychological  clinic,  5:  139-48,  October  1911. 

Age-grade  basis  is  used.    Palo  Alto  is  a  typical  university  town.    Detailed  questionnaire  and 
tabular  results  are  given. 

280.  Peaxse,  Carroll  O.  The  care  of  the  deaf  and  blind  in  the  public  schools  of 
Milwaukee.  In  National  education  association  of  the  United  States.  Journal  of 
proceedings  and  addressee,  1909.    p.  343-46. 
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281.  Pearae,  OaxroU  O.  Public  schools  for  the  exceptional  child.  In  National 
education  association  of  the  United  States.  Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresBes 
1909.    p.  873-77. 

282. The  school  laggard.    In  National  education  association  of  the  United 

States.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1911.    p.  1033-34. 

283.  Schools  for  defectives  in  connection  with  the  public  schools.    In 

National  education  association  of  the  United  States.    Journal  of  proceedings  and 
addresses,  1907,  p.  111-17. 

284.  The  separation  of  physically  and  mentaUy  defective  children  from  the 

regular  school.    In  National  education  association  of  the  United  States.    Journal 

-of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1907.    p.  321-22. 
Alao  in  Journal  of  education  (Bost<Hi)  <15:  287-«9, 1907. 

285.  Pearson,  K.  On  a  scale  of  intelligence  in  children.  Journal  of  education 
(London)    p.  509-10,  September  1898. 

Oiyes  classification  of  pupils  as  to  ability. 

286.  Perry,  C.  S.  Public  schooling  of  deaf  children.  In  National  education  associa- 
tion of  the  United  States.   Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1899.    p.  1157-62. 

287.  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  teachers'  aasoeiation.  Committee.  Special  report  on 
sub-normal,  truant,  and  incorrigible  children.    (Document  no.  3,  1909) 

288.  Phillips,  Byron  A.  Retardation  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Philadelphia. 
Psychological  clinic,  6:  79-90,  May  15, 1912. 

Inferiority  of  mind,  irregular  attendance  and  lack  of  medical  inspection  are  the  main  causes  of 
retardation.  Retardation  by  districts  and  grades  is  given  in  tabular  form  for  1006, 1900,  and  IfUO. 
Also  discusses  retardation  and  attendance;  and  sociological  unit    Colored  schools. 

289.  Phillips,  D.  E.  The  child  versus  promotion  machinery.  Ekiucational  review, 
43:  33^-43,  April  1912. 

290.  Pope,  F.  M.  The  physical  causes  of  the  slighter  forms  of  mental  defects  in 
children.    Lancet,  2:  11-18,  1901. 

Results  of  examination  of  120  children  in  schools  of  Leicester,  England.  Discusses  antenatal  causes; 
schedule  of  causes;  post-natal  causes;  relative  ages  of  motheis  of  normal  and  of  backward  children. 

291.  Potts,  W.  A.  Training  of  the  mentally  defective  in  special  schools.  In 
National  conference  on  the  prevention  of  destitution,  held  at  London,  May  30-31, 
and  June  1-2,  1911.    London,  P.  S.  King  A  son    [1911]-  p.  672-75. 

Author  belleyes  In  no  formal  teaching  beftwe  the  age  of  7. 

292.  Powell,  F.  M.  Backward  and  mentally  deficient  children.  Child  study 
monthly,  1:  290-305,  March  1896. 

Dismisses  Unds  of  delleient  children  In  school.   Olyes  delhiitlon  of  fteble>minded,  and  mora 
imbecile. 
298.  Provisions  for  exceptional  children  in  the  public  schools.    In  National  educa- 
tion association  of  the  United  States.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  addressee, 
1907.    p.  360-63. 

Discussion  by  W.  E.  Hutch,  Julia  Riehman,  J.  H.  Van  SioUe,  J.  F.  Mfflspanilh,  L.  B.  W<dlB, 
F.  A.  Fitspatrlck,  and  J.  T.  Prince. 

294.  Pupils  and  teachers  in  defective  schools.  [Editorial]  Ekiucational  news 
(London)  36:  865-66,  September  1911. 

Education  a  science.    Author  caUs  attention  to  the  general  interast  in  the  subject. 

295.  "P-^^ii^wftTi^  Julia.  The  inmiigrant  child.  In  National  education  association  ot 
the  United  States.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1905.    p.  113-21. 

DiiBoulties  of  assimilation  to  school. 

296. The  incorrigible  child.    In  National  education  association  of  the  United 

States.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1906.    p.  158-73. 
OiTse  cases  and  experiences;  oondition  of  special  school  in  New  York  city. 

297. Special  classes  and  special  schools  for  delinquent  and  backward  children. 

In  National  conference  of  charities  and  correction,  1907.    p.  232-43. 
"Steamer  daoses";  plan  in  New  York  dty  desoribed. 
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298.  TUchnian,  Julia.  What  ehare  of  the  blame  for  the  increaae  in  the  niimber  of 
truants  and  incorrigibles  belongs  to  the  school?  In  National  education  association 
of  the  United  States.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1909.    p.  222-32. 

Gives  a  list  of  preventive  and  oorreotive  measures. 

299.  Bogers,  A.  C.  A  new  classification  (tentative)  of  the  feeble-minded.  Journal 
of  peycho-asthenics,  15:  68-71,  1910. 

Editorial  summarizing  views  of  committee  of  experts. 

800. The  relation  of  the  institutions  for  defectives  to  the  public  school  system. 

In  National  conference  of  charities  and  correction.    Proceedings,   1907.    p. 
469-77. 

301.  Bothert,  Henry  W.  Compulsory  education  and  its  relations  to  the  defective 
classes  .  .  .    Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  School  for  the  deaf  press,  1904.    14  p.    8^. 

302.  Boyster,  L.  T.  The  subnormal  school  child.  Virginia  journal  of  education,  3: 
50(M,  May  1910. 

The  laggard  deihied.    DifiarentoauseBoffaihixeoited.   Some  remedies  mentioned. 

303.  BtUBsell,  E.  H.  Exceptional  children  in  school.  Educational  review,  6: 
431-42,  December  1893. 

Presents  detailed  schedule  for  study  of  exceptional  children.  DiscosBes  types  of  sooh  chUdien 
and  gives  directions  for  treatment.    Scheme  for  training  of  teachers. 

304.  Sabiiiy  Henry.  The  abnormally  dull  child  in  our  schools.  Journal  of  educa- 
tion (Boston)  61:  482-83,  May  4,  1905. 

Teaching  of  fewer  subjects  a  remedy.    Very  few  dull  in  more  than  one  subject. 

305.  Sadler,  Michael  EineBt.  Continuation  schools  in  England  and  elsewhere; 
their  place  in  the  educational  system  of  an  industrial  and  commercial  state. 
Manchester,  University  press,  1907.  xxvi,  779  p.  8°.  (Publications  of  the 
University  of  Manchester.    Educational  series,  no.  1) 

An  important  vohime,  in  which  are  collected  careful  and  competent  accounts  of  the  history  and 
present  status  in  Great  Britain,  of  the  various  agencies  for  "further  education,"  with  8  brief  chapters 
on  such  schools  in  the  chief  European  countries  and  the  Ignited  States.  The  contributions  of  18 
different  authors  have  been  carefully  edited  by  Professor  Sadler  (himself  a  considerable  contributor), 
and  the  result  is  a  veritable  cyclopedia  of  information  hitherto  widely  scattered  or  quite  inexistent. 

306.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Board  of  education.  Special  schools  for  individual  training. 
In  its  Annual  report,  1907.    p.  332-47. 

Medical  care,  etc. 

307.  Sakakiy  Tasusaburo.  Some  studies  on  so-called  '* abnormally  intelligent" 
pupils.    Psychological  clinic,  6:  18-25,  March  1912. 

"Translated  from  Internationales  archiv  fflr  schulhygiene,  by  William  A.  Stecher,  director  of 
physical  education,  Philadelphia,  Pa." 

Gives  "some  results  of  experimental  reseaich  dealing  with  the  oo-oalled  abnormally  intelligent 
pupils." 

308.  Savage,  O.  H.    Backward  children.    Child,  1:  869-64,  1911. 

309.  Bohxnitt,  Clara.  Retardation  statistics  of  three  Chicago  schools.  Elementary 
school  teacher,  10:  478-92,  June  1910. 

Detailed  tables  given.  Retardation  greater  than  Ayres'  figures.  Not  retardation,  but  schools 
nnsulted  to  pupils. 

310.  Ckotlaad.  Education  department.  Reports  for  1909-10.  Exemption,  p. 
11-8,  21-3.  Report  for  1910-11.  Blind  and  deaf-mute  children,  defective  anl^ 
epileptic  children;  vagrant  children,  p.  12-13.  London,  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode, 
ltd.,  1911.  ^ 

311.  Sequin,  Bdward.  Idiocy  and  its  treatment  by  the  physiological  method^ 
New  York,  ^ience  press,  1907.    457  p. 

312.  Shattuok,  G.  B.  The  grading  of  defective  public  school  children.  Boston 
medical  and  surgical  joiunal,  148:  349-^,  1903. 

Editorial  discussing  difficulties  of  classifioation  in  the  Boston  schools. 

313.  Sherlock,  E.  B.  Intelligence  tests  for  the  feeble-minded.  Child,  1:  791-95, 
1911. 

314.  Shields,  Thomas  Edward.  The  making  and  the  unmaVing  of  a  dullard. 
Washington,  D.  C,  The  Catholic  education  press  [«1909]    296  n^  12».     j 
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815.  Shoemaker,  Harlan.  Backward  and  defective  children.  New  York  medical 
journal,  85:  938-40,  1907. 

Author  gives  general  consideration  of  subject;  no  stigma  to  attach  to  ungraded  classes. 

816.  Shruhsall,  F.  O.  The  examination  of  mentally  defective  children.  School 
hygiene,  p.  564-76;  609-10,  November  1911. 

Description  of  De  Sanctis  and  Binet-Simon  tests;  also  Dumoor's  test  of  sixe-weight  illnskm. 

817.  Shuttleworth,  O.  E.  The  doctor  and  teacher  and  their  collaboration  in  schoc^B 
for  the  mentally  defective.  In  International  congress  of  school  hygiene.  3^, 
Paris,  August  2-7, 1910.    Proceedings,  v.  I.    p.  569-74. 

818.  Exceptional  children.    Paidologist,  1:  138-44,  1899. 

Term  "exceptional"  used  as  opposed  to  "average.''  Discusses  nervous,  preoooioas,  and  morally 
deficient  children;  infant  prodigies,  etc. 

819.  Some  slighter  forms  of  mental  defect  in  children  and  their  treatment. 

British  medical  journal,  2:  828-^,  1903.    Lancet,  2:  538-89,  1903. 

Cases  discussed. 

820.  Smart,  laabelle  T.  Some  urgent  needs  for  advancement  in  the  education  of 
mentally  defective  children.  In  National  education  association  of  the  United 
States.    Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1908.    p.  1143-51. 

Emphasis^  the  need  of  the  physician. 

821. and  "NLbcj,  Mary  S.    On  the  medical  examination  of  children  reported  as 

mentally  defective  in  the  public  schools.    Pediatrics,  23:  665-71, 1911. 

Results  of  examination  of  6,245  children  in  the  elementary  schools  of  New  York  city,  who  wen 
sent  to  the  invest  igators  as  cases  of  mental  deficiency.    Gives  charts  and  tables. 
822.  Smith,  Margaret  Keiver.    Sixty-two  days'  training  of  a  backward  boy. 
Psychological  clinic,  2:  5-22,  29-47,  March  15,  April  15,  1908. 

Experiments  tried  at  the  kindergarten  connected  with  the  State  normal  and  training  aolibol,  at 
New  Pattx,  N.  Y.  '' The  sixty-two  dajrs  of  special  training  extoided  over  a  period  of  three  montb«» 
ttcan.  September  18th  to  December  19th.  The  special  training  occupied  only  forty  ininntfg  of  eadi 
day."  Marked  improvement  in  mental  and  physical  condition. 
828. The  training  of  a  backward  boy.  Psychological  clinic,  2: 134r-^,  Octo- 
ber 15,  1908. 

A  continuation  of  article  on  "Sixty-two  days'  training  of  a  backward  boy."   Pragiess  made 
during  the  i>eriod  of  nine  months,  from  September  18, 1907,  to  June  18, 1908. 
824.  Snedden,  David  S.    Administration  and  educational  work  of  American  juvenile 
reform  schools.    [New  York]  1907.    206  p.    8<». 
General  bibliography:  p.  206-6. 

Published  also  in  Columbia  university  contributions  to  education.   Teachers  college  series,  no.  12 
Describes  the  educational  ideals,  methods,  and  results  of  these  institutions,  which  are  lo  distinct^, 
apart  from  our  general  sjrstem  of  public  or  private  education. 

825. The  public  school  and  juvenile  delinquency.    Educational  review,  33: 

374-«5. 

Urges  that "  between  the  parent  on  the  one  hand  (with  the  cooperation  of  his  <diurch)  and  the  pilblle^ 
school  on  the  other  (representing  the  state  in  its  contribution  to  the  custody  and  education  of  cbfldren) 
there  should  be  no  middle  ground  left  to  the  unorganised  eflorts  of  charity  and  voluntary  effort, 
however  well-meaning  these  may  be." 

326.  Squire,  Carrie  B.  Our  responsibility  for  retardation.  Psychological  clinic, 
4:  46-53,  April  25,  1910. 

'-  Emphasizes  great  waste  through  retardation.  Results  of  study  of  training  department  of  State 
normal  school.  Seventeen  questions  were  asked.  Retardation  not  index  of  inferior  mental  ability, 
but  due  to  defective  teaching. 

327 .  Stableton,  J.  K.  The  dependent  and  delinquent  children  in  the  home  environ- 
ment as  a  school  problem.  In  National  education  association  of  the  United  States. 
Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1907.    p.  914-22. 

328.  Stark,  Bertha  L.  Anti-tuberculosis  work  in  the  Pittsbuiig^  public  schools. 
American  journal  of  nursing,  9:  98-102,  November.  1908. 

329.  Sterling,  E.  Blanche.  Gymnastics  as  a  factor  in  the  treatment  of  mental 
retardation.    Psychological  clinic,  2:  204-11,  December  15,  1908. 

330.  Stem,  W.  The  supernormal  child.  Journal  of  educatioDal  peychology»  2: 
143-48, 181-90, 1911. 
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331.  Steward,  S.  J.  On  mental  inspection  in  schools.  Journal  of  mental  science 
(London)  57:  669-76, 1911. 

Qivea  schedule  of  examination:  Teacher's  report;  family  tree;  personal  history;  physical  state; 
condition  and  stigmata,  etc. 

332.  Stfllman,  Mary  A.  The  problem  of  the  subnonnal  child.  Primary  education, 
16:  267-69,  June  1908. 

333.  Story,  A.  J.  Defective  hearing  in  English  school  children.  Volta  review, 
13:  55-56,  April  1911. 

Summary  of  results  of  medical  inspection  of  schools,  In  1907. 

334.  Suggestions  for  a  special  class  room.    Training  school,  8:  114-16,  December  1911. 

The  equipment  must  enable  the  teacher  to  make  her  pupils  (1)  happy,  (2)  well-oocupled,  and  (3) 
to  train  them  along  the  line  they  can  follow. 

335.  Symposium  of  mentaUy  defective  children.  Archives  of  pediatrics,  27:  383-88, 
1910. 

Papers  by  Messrs.  Fife,  Shoemaker,  Makuen,  Barr,  Johnstone,  Burks,  Tborington,  Cornell,  Risley 
and  Laplace. 

Obstetrical  accidents  causing  defects;  ocular  defects,  etc. 

336.  Taylor,  D.  M.  Bermerside  ''open-air"  school,  1910.  School  hygiene,  2: 
507-13, 19U. 

First  school  of  this  type  in  England.  Article  iUustrated.  Gives  choice  of  scholars;  physical 
results;  treatment  of  aitanents,  etc.  Open-air  school  should  be  extended,  so  that  all  may  be  treated 
properly. 

337.  Telford,  E.  D.  The  residential  school  for  crippled  children.  Child,  2: 121-26, 
1911. 

Some  headings  in  this  article  are  as  follows:  Education  of  cripples;  schoob  for  cripples;  and  Man- 
chester (England)  residential  school,  which  is  described  more  at  length. 

338.  Terman,  Lewis  M.  The  Binet-Simon  scale  for  measuring  intelligence;  impres- 
sions gained  by  its  application.  Psychological  clinic,  5:  19^206,  December  15, 
1911. 

Scales  of  this  general  type  are  feasible,  though  very  Imperfect.  Physiokigical  age  must  be  deter- 
mined.  Tests  must  be  developed  to  apply  to  all  degrees  of  mental  ability. 

339. and  Cliilds,  H.  Q.    A  tentative  revision  and  extension  of  the  Binet- 

Simon  measuring  scale  of  intelligence.    Journal  of  educational  psychology,  3: 
61-74,  133-43,  198-208,  277-^9,  February,  March,  April,  May  1912. 

Blnet  scale  requires  radical  revision  to  fit  the  United  States.  Three  hundred  and  ninety-six  n<m- 
selected  children  were  studied,  representing  aU  classes.  Whipple's  manual  is  followed  in  general  for 
instructions,  and  detailed  results  are  given  in  tabular  form.  These  tests  show  the  type  of  mind  not 
adapted  to  social  environment,  rather  than  intelligence  in  its  entirety.  Many  tests  were  rearranged, 
supplemented  or  discarded.  Writers  think  that  tests  for  physiological  age  should  be  i^ypUed.  Back- 
wardness may  be  late  maturity.  Binet's  assigned  credit  faulty.  Suggestions  are  given  for  further 
development.  * 

340.  Thomdike,  Edward  L.  The  elimination  of  pupils  from  school.  Washington, 
Government  printing  office,  1908.  63  p.  8<>.  (U.  S.  Bureau  of  education. 
Bulletin  no.  4, 1907) 

A  statistical  study  of  what  pupils  stay  in  school,  how  long  they  stay,  what  grades  they  reach,  and 
why  they  leave.  The  signiflcanoe  of  the  results  for  the  immediate  problems  of  school  administration 
are  briefly  suggested. 

341.  Town,  Clara  Hanison.  The  Binet-Simon  scale  and  the  psychologist.  Psy- 
chological clinic,  5:  239-44,  January  15,  1912. 

The  user  of  the  Binet-Simon  scale  must  be  an  expert.  Students  should  go  to  Blnet's  original 
works  for  their  information. 

342.  Public  day  schools  for  backward  children.    Psychological  clinic,  1: 

81-88,  May  15,  1907. 

GenenU  consideration  of  subject  from  author's  two  yean'  ezperienoe.  Truants  and  inoonlgibles 
should  not  be  mixed  with  merely  backward  children.  Underfeeding  and  improper  feeding  one  cause 
of  backwardness. 

343.  The  treatment  of  children  foimd  defective  on  inspection.  British  medical 
journal  (London)  2:  14-10,  1908. 

Objects  to  medical  inspectors  carrying  out  the  treatment. 
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344.  Tredgold,  A.  F.  Dull  and  backward  children.  Medical  press  and  circular 
(London)  n.  s.,  92:  577-79,  1911. 

Ten  per  cent  of  English  school  children  dull  and  backward.  Varieties  of  dullness  ezi>lalDed,  ■■ 
innate  and  acquired. 

846. Mental  deficiency.    London,  1908.    391  p. 

This  is  the  latest  and  one  of  the  best  books  on  the  subject. 
346.  Treloar,  W.  P.    The  treatment  of  cripples  at  Alton.    Child,  1:  173-87,  1911. 
Illustrated. 

847.  Trueper,  J.  Minor  mental  abnormalities  in  childhood.  Child  study  monthly, 
i:  2-15,  88-97,  130-38,  391-401,  530-43,  May,  June,  September  and  December 
1898. 

Translated  by  C.  C.  Van  liew. 

Contains:  (1)  Distinctions  between  normal  and  slightly  abnormal  children:  (2)  causes  of  these 
deviations;  (3)  methods  and  means  of  prevention. 

848.  Tumbull,  Charles  Smith.  A  consideration  of  the  welfare  of  deaf  children 
and  the  duty  of  the  medical  profession.  Read  before  first  international  congresB 
in  America  on  the  wel^ire  of  the  child,  Washington,  D.  C,  March  10  to  17,  1908. 
Philadelphia,  Printed  by  W.  H.  Pile,  1908.    14  p.    8**. 

849.  Twitmyer,  George  W.  Clinical  studies  of  retarded  children.  Psychological 
clinic,  1:  97-114,  June  15,  1907. 

Study  of  non-promoted  pupils  in  all  grades  of  Wilmington  (Del.)  schools,  dtoa  j^ysieal  defects; 
titular  results. 

350.  TTnrich,  Flora.  A  year's  work  in  a.  "superior"  class.  Psychological  clinic, 
6:  245-50,  January  15,  1912. 

The  methods  used  and  the  results  obtained  in  a  class  tot  exoeptionaUy  bright  pupils  in  tlie  Elev- 
enth district  school,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

351.  TTtica,  N.  Y.  School  committee.  Retardation.  In  its  Annual  repcurt,  1910. 
p.  29-31. 

362.  Van  Denburg,  Joseph  King.  Causes  of  the  elimination  of  students  in  public 
secondary  schools  of  New  York  city.  New  York  city.  Teachers  collie,  Colum- 
bia university,  1911.  206  p.  8**.  (Teachers  college,  Columbia  university. 
Contributions  to  education,  no.  47) 

353.  Van  Sickle ,  James  H.  Provision  for  exceptional  children  in  the  public  schools. 
Psychological  clinic,  2:  102-11,  June  15,  1908. 

354. Report  of  Committee  on  provision  for  exceptional  children  in  the  public 

schools.    In  National  education  association  of  the  United  States.    Journal  of 
proceedings  and  addresses,  1910.    p.  321-26. 

855. Witmer,  Lightner  and  Ayres,  Leonard  P.    Provision  for  exceptional 

children    in   public   schools.    Washington,  Government  printing  oflBce,  1911. 
92  p.    8**.    (U.  S.  Bureau  of  education.    Bulletin,  1911,  no.  14) 
Bibliography:  p.  89. 

The  titles  of  chapters  are:  (1)  The  discovery  of  the  exceptional  child;  (2)  proportions  of  achool 
populations  composed  of  exceptional  children;  (3)  the  classUlcation  of  exceptional  chUdr^fi;  (4) 
methods  for  determining  the  extent  and  degree  of  retardation  in  city  school  systems;  (5)  provision 
for  exceptional  children  in  city  school  systems;  (6)  grading  and  promotion,  with  special  refereooe 
to  the  needs  of  exceptional  children;  (7)  descriptions  of  work  done  for  exceptional  children  in  American 
school  systems;  (8)  the  selection  and  training  of  teachers;  brief  bibliogr^hy . 

866.  Vessie,  P.  B.  The  problem  of  the  backward  child.  Hahnemann  monthly, 
46:  377-80,  1911. 

Great  difficulties  in  making  a  standard  for  classifloation.  Gives  list  of  physical  imperfactions; 
treatment. 

357.  Vinton,  Maxia  M.  Mentally  deficient  children  and  the  public  schools.  Inter- 
national clinic,  111:  20a-14,  1911. 

Author  relates  her  experience  as  medical  inspector  of  public  schools  in  New  York  city  and  Orange, 
N.J. 

858.  Wagner,  Alvin  E.  Retardation  and  elimination  in  Mauch  Chunk  township, 
Pennsylvania.    Psychological  clinic,  3:  164-73, 1909. 

Causes  of  retardation  given.  Results  of  investigation  graphically  shown.  Gives  number  of  chil- 
dren-as  848.    Emphasises  the  necessity  of  direct  practical  education.  ^^  ^  ^  /^  T  ^ 
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869.  Wahrer,  C.  F.  A  plea  for  the  backward  child.  Journal  of  the  American  medi- 
cal asBOciation,  37:  976-77,  1901. 

Backwardness  mair  be  simply  slow  devetopment. 
860.  Wallin,  J.  E.  W.    Medical  and  psychological  inspection  of  school  children. 
Western  journal  of  education,  2:  433-46,  December  1909. 

Medical,  physical,  and  psychological  examination  all  necessary.    Discusses  pedagogic  examination; 
retardation  and  educational  psychology. 
361. The  new  clinical  psychology  and  the  psycho-clinicist.    Journal  of  edu- 
cational psychology,  2:  191-210,  1911. 
Discusses  methods. 

862. A  practical  guide  for  the  administration  of  the  Binet-Simon  scale  for 

measuring  intelligence.    Psychological  clinic,  5:  217-38,  December  15, 1911. 

Necessity  of  unUarmity  in  carrying  out  Binet^imon  tests.    Explicit  and  detailed  directions 
necessary,  if  results  are  to  be  comparable.    Author  gives  general  directions  for  administering  tests. 

863.  Ward,  Lester  P.  Applied  psychology.  Boston,  Ginn  &  company,  1906. 
384  p.    8^ 

Chapters  VIII,  IX,  and  X  deal  with  the  development  of  the  supernormal  mind. 

864.  Warner,  F.  Mental  and  physical  condition  among  50,000  children  seen  in 
1892-94  and  the  methods  of  studying  recorded  observations,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  determination  of  the  causes  of  mental  dullness  and  other  defects. 
Journal  of  the  Royal  statistical  society,  1896.    v.  59,  p.  125-68. 

865.  Washington  educational  association.  Committee  on  the  study,  manage- 
ment, and  training  of  unfortunate  children.  Report.  Normal  seminary,  1 :  27--34; 
2:  84-90,  December  1904;  December  1905. 

Ghakman,  A.  H.  Yoder,  Seattle,  Washington. 

866.  Whipple,  G.  M.  Manual  of  mental  and  physical  tests.  Baltimore,  Warwick  & 
York,  1910..   534  p.    8^ 

See  Special  graded  tests  for  developmental  diagnosis,  p.  46(^13. 

867.  Wilber,  Horace  L.  The  problem  of  the  laggard.  Western  journal  of  educa- 
tion, 4:  289-310,  September  1911. 

Author  treats  subject  generally.    Gives  results  of  Thomdike  and  Ayres.    Takes  point  of  view  of 
educational  administrator  in  treatment  of  retardation  and  elimination. 

868.  Williams,  Balph  P.  Open-air  recovery  school  at  Whiteley  Wood,  1910.  School 
hygiene,  2:  337^2,  1911. 

Illustrated.    Treats  of  structure;  nurses;  seleotion  of  children;   transit  of  children;   working 
expenses;  and  results,  etc. 

869.  "^(^aniarth,  A.  W.  Diagnosis  of  the  backward  child.  Journal  of  the  American 
medical  association,  37:  973, 1901. 

No  sharp  line  hetweeo  degrees  of  backwardness.    Failure  to  follow  school  curriculum  not  always 
test  of  backward  chUd. 

870.  Winch,  W.  H.  Social  class  and  mental  proficiency  in  elementary  school  chil- 
dren.   Journal  of  experimental  pedagogy  (London)  1:  9-18,  1911. 

Home  conditions  most  potent  in  effecting  proficiency.    Tabular  results  of  study  given. 

871.  '?^tmer,  lightner.  Retardation  through  neglect  in  children  of  the  rich. 
Psychological  clinic,  1:  157-74,  November  16,  1907. 

Mental  retardation  not  necessarily  a  menttd  defect.    Presentation  of  a  special  case  in  detail.    Men- 
tal and  moral  character  should  be  based  upon  home  training. 

872. The  special  class  for  backward  children.    An  educational  experiment 

conducted  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  and  other  students  of  child  wel&u^  by 
the  Psychological  laboratory  and  clinic  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Phila- 
delphia, Psychological  clinic  press,  1911.    275  p.    illus.    8®. 

An  account  of  eighteen  backward  children  who  were  taught  in  a  special  class  for  six  weeks  during 
the  summer  of  1011,  at  the  Psychological  laboratory  and  clinic  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

878. The  study  and  treatment  of  retardation:  a  field  of  applied  psychology. 

Psychological  buUetin,  6:  121-26,  April  15,  1909. 
874. What  is  meant  by  retardation?    Psychological  clinic,  4:  121-31,  Octo- 
ber 16, 1910. 

Historical  reierences  to  Pinel,  Itard,  S^guin  and  Berkham.    When  the  brails  not  daveloped  up 
to  the  normal  limit  for  Its  age  there  is  retardation.  Digitized  by  vjOOQli. 
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375.  Wood,  F.  T.  H.    DarliDgton  open-air  school.    School  hygiene,  2:  282-^,  1911. 

Gives  data  regarding  the  site  and  building;  selection  of  children;  provision  of  meals;  day's  work; 
resolts  obtained;  haemoglobin  estimates;  and  special  defects. 

376.  Yoder,  A.  H.  Exceptional  children.  Survey,  27:  1598-1600,  January  20, 
1912. 

377.  Zentler,  Arthur.  Oral  defects  a  great  hindrance  in  the  proper  development  of 
children;  the  state's  duty  to  cope  with  these  conditions.  American  journal  of 
obstetrics,  61:  1005-11, 1910. 

Describes  evils  and  conditions  resulting  from  malocclusion. 

IL  REFERENCES    TO    SPECIAL    CLASSES    PUBLISHED    IN 
CITY  SCHOOL  REPORTS. 

378.  Baltixnore.  Board  of  school  commlmiionerB.  Provision  for  exceptional 
children.    In  their  Anniial  report,  1909.    p.  51-56. 

General  consideration  of  plan. 
379. Table  of  ungraded  classes.    Jn  tAeu*  Annual  report,  1910.    p.  138. 

380.  Camden,  NT.  J.    Board  of  education.    Special  classes.    In  its  Annual  report, 

1910.  p.  102-6. 

Retardation  and  its  causes.    Details  of  four  cases  given. 

381.  Chicago.  Board  of  education.  Parental  school,  truants,  and  other  excep- 
tional children.    In  its  Annual  report,  1910.    p.  31-35. 

382.  Cincinnati.  Board  of  education.  Schools  and  classes  for  special  children. 
In  its  Annual  report,  1910.    p.  61-65. 

Deaf,  blind,  foreign,  mentally  defective  and  retarded  children.    Statistics. 

383.  Cleveland,  O.  Superintendent  of  schools.  Withdrawals,  retardation,  ''re- 
peaters.''    In  his  Annual  report,  1909.    p.  25-47. 

Gives  results  in  tables. 

384.  Columbus,  O.    Board  of  education.    Retardation.    In  its  Annual  report, 

1911.  p.  101-6. 
Withdrawals  from  schooL 

385.  Covins^ton,  Ky.    Board  of  education.    In  its  Annual  report,  1910. 

Tables  of  nonpromotions,  and  overage  for  grades;  truancy. 

386.  Decatur,  HI.  Board  of  education.  Exceptional  children.  In  its  Annual 
report,  1910.    p.  59-60. 

387.  Denver,  Col.  City  and  county  of  Denver.  Statistics  of  retardation.  In 
Annual  report,  1910-11.    p.  117-20. 

See  also  Sdiool  district  no.  1.    Retardation.    In  itt  Seventh  annual  report,  1909-10. 

388.  Detroit,  Mich.  Board  of  education.  Statistics  of  ungraded  schools.  In  its 
Annual  report,  1910.    p.  135-37. 

Special  schools,  ungraded  classes;  tables. 

389.  District  of  Columbia.  Board  of  education.  Beport  of  supervisor  in  charge 
of  ungraded  classes.    In  its  Annual  report,  1909. 

390.  Erie,  Penn.  Public  schools.  Retardation;  ungraded  school.  In  Biennial 
report,  1907-09.    p.  98-103. 

Table  of  details. 

391.  Grand  Bapids,  Mich.  Board  of  education.  Retardation;  special  classes. 
In  its  Annual  report,  1910.    p.  31-33. 

392.  Haxxisburgy  Penn.  Board  of  school  directors.  Special  classes.  In  their 
Annual  report,  1910.    p.  30. 

Also  in  Annual  report,  1011.   p.  10-20. 

393.  Hartford,  Conn.  Board  of  school  visitors.  The  outdoor  school.  In  their 
Annual  report,  1910.    p.  34-41.    illus. 

394.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Board  of  school  committee.  Mentally  defective,  back- 
ward and  truant  children.    In  its  Annual  report,  1908-9.    p.  65-68. 

Special  schooL 

395.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Board  of  education.  Ungraded  rooms.  In  its  Annual 
report,  1908.    p.  37,  57. 

Truancy.  /^-^  i 
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396.  Lynn,  ICau.  School  department.  Ungraded  rooms.  In  its  Annual  report, 
1910.    p.  10-16. 

Ungzmded  manual  training  achooL 

397.  ICadison,  Wis.  Public  schoolo.  Special  classee.  In  Annual  report,  1910. 
p.  36-39.    1911.    p.  43-47. 

Class  for  overage  boys  discontlnoed. 

398.  Manchester,  New  Hamp.  School  committee.  Special  claaeee  for  non- 
Engliah-epeaking.    In  its  Annual  report,  1909.    p.  6. 

399.  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Board  of  school  directors.  Special  claaaes.  In  their 
Annual  reporta,  1909.    p.  11-13,  75.    1910.    p.  11-15,  45-47. 

Treats  of  exceptional  children;  truancy.    Statistios. 

400.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Board  of  education.  Retarded  pupils;  vacation 
schools.    In  iU  Annual  report,  1911.    p.  46-47,  99-108. 

Both  backward  and  talented  pupils  are  helped  in  vacation  schools. 

401.  New  York  city.  Department  of  education.  Special  classes;  over-age 
problems;  rapid  advancement  classes,  etc.  In  its  Annual  report,  1910.  p.  86, 
103-19,  225-38. 

Special  treatment  of  retardation  problems;  crippled,  deaf  and  anemic  children.    Ungraded  classes. 
Truancy  of  defeotiTe  children. 

402.  Newark,  N.  J.  Board  of  education.  Special  classes  for  defective  children. 
In  its  Annual  report,  1910.    p.  76-85. 

Trachoma  schools;  ungraded  schools;  table  of  details. 

403.  Oakland,  CaL  Public  schools.  Retardation,  defective  children.  In  Annual 
report,  1910.    p.  7-11. 

Schedule  and  table  of  retardation. 

404.  Philadelphia,  Penn.  Board  of  education.  Committee  on  special  schools. 
In  its  Annual  report,  1910.    p.  287-89. 

Special  classes  as  disciplinary  and  for  the  backward. 

405.  Portland,  Ore.  Board  of  directors.  School  for  deaf,  stammerers  and  defec- 
tives.   In  their  Annual  report,  1911.    p.  260-61. 

406.  Providence,  B.  I.  School  committee.  Backward  children.  In  its  Annual 
report,  1910.    p.  109, 112-13. 

Describes  schools  for  individual  work.    Gives  statistics  of  nonpromotion. 

407.  Beading,  Penn.  Board  of  education.  Exceptional  pupils.  In  its  Annual 
report,  1911.    p.  7-9. 

408.  Bochester,  N.  Y.  Board  of  education.  Backward  and  defective  children, 
open-air  schools,  etc.    In  its  Annual  report,  1908-1910.    p.  8,  122-25. 

409. Special  classes;  classes  for  foreigners.    In  its  Annual  report, 

1905-1907.    p.  6-7,  2^-29. 

410.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Board  of  education.  Statistics  of  special  schools.  In  its 
Annual  report,  1910.    p.  163-66,  309. 

Also  in  Report  for  1911.    p.  94-09. 

Causes  of  exemption*    Delinquent  children. 

411.  St.  Paul,  "MTInn.  Bourd  of  school  inspectors.  Retardation;  exceptional 
child;  ungraded  rooms.    In  their  Biennial  report,  1908-09.    p.  73-80. 

Parental  school. 

412.  Salt  Lake  city,  TTtah.  Board  of  education.  Subnormal  classes.  In  its 
Annual  report,  1910.    p.  87, 107. 

Abo  in  Report  for  1911.    p.  4(M9. 
Special  and  ungraded  rooms. 

413. Prevention  and  retardation  table.    In  its  Annual  report,  1909- 

10.    p.  96-100. 

414.  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Board  of  education.  Retardation.  In  its  Annual 
report,  1910.    p.  8-11. 

Retardation  in  high  schools;  tables. 

415.  Seattle,  Wash.  Board  of  directors.  Schools  for  exceptional  children; 
truancy.    In  their  Annual  report,  1911.    p.  23-26. 
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416.  Sonxervilley  ICau.  School  committee.  AtypictJ  clasB.  In  its  Annual 
report,  1910.    p.  21-22,  48-9. 

417.  Topeka,  Kaoa.  Board  of  education.  Special  acfaocd  for  boys.  Jn  «<t  Annual 
report,  1910.    p.  95. 

School  efBctoncy. 

418.  Trenton,  N.  J.  Board  of  education.  Special  daaees  and  achoda.  In  iu 
Annual  report,  1909.    p.  flO-65. 

Table  for  three  years. 

419.  Washington,  D.  C.  Board  of  education.  Ungraded  sdioola.  In  Ub  Afinual 
reports,  1908.    p.  70, 110-11.     1909.    p.  70, 111-12. 

420.  Wooneocket,  B.  I.  School  committee.  Special  schools.  In  Us  Annual 
report,  1910.    p.  6,  21. 

421.  Worcester,  ICaee.  School  committee.  Special  classes.  /ni(«  Annual  leport, 
1910.    p.  1044-48. 

Also  in  Report  for  1909.    p.SOS. 

Treats  of  retardation,  ungraded  classes,  etc. 

Six  buildings  for  backward  children  and  4  for  immigrants. 

m.  PUBLICATIONS  IN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES. 

422.  Ahadie, .    Alliance  d'hygi^ne  sociale.    Annalee,  no.  6,  January  1907. 

Gives  census  of  exceptional  children  in  the  public  schools  of  Bordeaux,  Fruice. 

423. Rencensement  dee  en&mts  anormaux  dee  ^coles  publiquee  de  gai^one 

de  la  ville  de  Bordeaux.    Alliance  de  Thygi^ne  sociale.    Annalee  no.  6,  January 
1907.    p.  18. 

424.  Alezejefl,  W.  G.  Die  arithmologischen  und  wahrBcheinlichkeitstheoretisdien 
kausalit&ten  ale  grundlagen  der  StrOmpeUschen  klaasifikation  der  kinderfehler. 
Zach.  f.  phU.  u.  pftd.,  14:  145-59,  1906. 

425.  Apert,  B.    Lea  enfants  r^tardataires.    Paris,  Bailli^,  1902.    96  p. 

Author  treats  subject  only  from  medical  point  of  view. 

426.  Audemard, .    L'oeuvre  de  Tenfiance  anonnale  de  Lyon  et  lee  claoseBde 

perfectionnement.    Cong,  de  m6d.  ali^nistes  et  neural,  de  France  .  .  .    Compt. 
rend.    Paris,  1908.    xviii,  290-316  p. 

History  of  the  work.  Schedule  of  medico-pedagogical  inquiry  in  public  schools.  (1)  Normal, 
(2)  sub-normal,  (3)  true  abnormals.  "Classes  de  perfectionnement"  are  each  described,  and  studies 
of  respective  pupils  given  in  detail.    Graieral  consideration  of  sodi  schools. 

427.  B.  J.  Una  escuela  inglesa  al  aire  libre.  Revis.  de  educaci6n  (Havana)  2: 
276-81,  1912. 

Refers  to  schools  in  many  countries. 

428.  Bairacelli,  8.  E.  Deficfenti  e  tardivi.  La  scuola  per  i  tardivi.  Grsmaiiay 
Tip.  Fezzi,  1903.    77  p. 

429.  Bayerthal, .    Ueber  die  entetehungsursachen  imd  verhQtung  der  minder- 

begabung  im  schulpflichtigen  alter.    Kinderarzt.    (Leipl6ic)  20:  121-27,  1909. 

The  author,  after  ten  years'  experience  as  a  school  physician,  attributes  tiie  main  causeof  mental 
weakness  in  childien  of  school  age  to  ateoholism  in  the  parents. 

430.  Benda,  T.  Die  schwachbegabten  auf  den  hdheren  schulen.  Ztscfar.  f.  schul- 
gsndhtspflg.    (Hamburg)  15:  160-64,  1902. 

Advocates  special  individual  instruction  in  superior  soiiools.    A  pubUo  addrsn. 

431.  Berkhan,  Oswald.  Otto  Pdhler,  das  frflhlesende  braunschweiger  kind.  Ztsch. 
f.  kindforech.,  15:  166-71. 

study  of  child  able  to  read  when  1)  years  old.    Gives  history  and  head  measurements. 

432.  Biesalaki,  K.  Umiang  und  art  des  jugendlichen  krflppeltums  und  der  krQppel- 
fOrsorge  in  Deutschland.    Hamburg  und  Leipzig,  Leopold  Voes,  1909.    186  p.  4®. 

First  work,  giving  comprehensive  statistics  of  young  cripples  in  Germany.  Ezteasiva  MbUog- 
raphy;  methods  of  obtaining  data;  and  numerous  tables. 
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433.  Binet,  Alfred,    k  propoe  de  la  mesure  de  rintelligence.    Ann^e  psychologique 
(Parifi)  11:  6&-82,  1904  (1905). 

Fundamental  study  of  measuring  intelligenoe.  Describes  methods  of  BiervUet  and  Farison. 
Gives  results  of  experiments  with  elementary  and  more  advanoed  pupils.  Table  of  cranial  diametars 
and  degree  of  intelligence. 

434. Causerie  p^agogique.    Ann^  peycfaologique,  14:  405-^1,  1908. 

Definition  and  practical  suggestions  as  to  special  classes. 

435. Etudes  pr^liminaires  de  c^phalom^trie  but  59  en&nts  d 'intelligence 

in^gale  choisiB  dans  lee  ^oles  primairee  de  Paris.    Ann^  psychologique,  7:  369- 
74, 1901. 

Glres  results  of  head  mtesnrements— maximum  anterior  posterior,  transverse  and  frontal  diam- 
eters; horisontal,demi-anterior  and  transverse  circumference  of  head;  also  height  of  body.  Volume 
of  head  not  found  commensurate  with  intelligence. 

436. Lee  nouvellee  classes  de  perfectionnement.    Bull.  soc.  libre  et.  peychol. 

del'enfant,  7:  170-^,  1907. 

437. Das  problem  der  abnormen  kinder.    Eos  (Vienna)  1:  115-30,  1905. 

Regulations  for  receiving  pupils  into  schools  for  the  abnormal.  Organisation  and  program  of 
qMolal  schools. 

438. Recherchee  de  c6phalom6trie  sur  26  enfants  d'^lite  et  en&mts  arrier^ 

des^coles  primaires  de  Seine-et-Mame.    Ann6e  psychologique,  7:  376-429, 1901. 
Measurementsof  different  diameters  ofthe  head,  nose,  mouth,  and  ear.    Detaib  tabulated.   The 
children  of  the  well-to-do  classes  were  found  superior  in  head  measurements. 

439. Les  signes  physiques  de  I'intelligence  chez  les  en&uits.    Ann^  pey- 

diologique,  16:  1-30,  1910. 

BiKusses  dimensions  of  head,  and  stigmata  of  degeneration  in  relation  to  intelligence;  biting  of 
ingemails;  physiognomy ;  and  hands  of  school  children.  Oondustoos  as  to  intelligence  ftom  physical 
■IgDs  must  be  voy  reserved.    Some  have  no  significance. 

440. and  Sixnon,  T.    Le  camet  sanitaire  des  ^colito.    Bevue  Bcienli^que, 

January  26,  1907. 

Gives  method  for  selecting  children  suspected  of  being  exoeptiooaL 

441. and  Simon,  T.    Le  d^veloppement  de  I'intelligence  ches  les  en&tnts. 

Ann^  psychologique,  14:  1-94,  1908.     . 

The  authors  describe  in  detail  their  fundamental  methods  of  estimating  inteUgenoe.  They  also 
give  schedules  of  questions  for  each  age.  Illustrated  by  copious  examples. 

442. and  Simon,  T.    Les  enfants  anonnaux.    Guide  pour  Tadmissicm  des 

en&mts  anormaux  dans  les  classes  de  perfectionnement.    Avec  une  pr6&ce  de 
Leon  Bourgeois.    Paris,  1907.    212  p.    12**. 

A  systematic  work  on  exceptional  children.  Treats  of  psychological  traits,  dassiflcation  and  aptft- 
todes.  Discusses  pedagogical  examination,  r61e  of  inspectors,  etc.  Gives  medical  examination; 
and  results  gained  from  special  schools. 

443. and  8im.on,^T.    Enqudte  sur  le  mode  d 'existence  des  sujets  aortiB  d'une 

^cole  d'arri^r6e8.    Ann^  psychologique,  11:  137^45,1905. 

Besnlts  based  on  school  at  Salpetrl&re.  One  hundred  and  twenty  cfaUdren  studied;  length  of  time 
in  school;  mode  of  life  after  leaving  school;  and  relation  between  their  ocoupatian  and  their  disease. 

444. and  Sinxon,  T.    M^thodes  nouvelles  pour  le  diagnostique  du  niveau 

intellectuel  dee  anormaux.    Ann^  psychologique,  1905.    p.  191. 
Extensive  and  fundamental  pfesentation  of  the  subject  as  a  whole. 

445. and  Simon,  T.    La  mis^re  physiologique  et  la  mis^re  sociale.    Ann6e 

psychologique,  12:  1. 
Cases  of  malnutrition  as  oaushig  retardation. 

446.  Blin, .    Les  d^bilit^  mentales.    Revue  de  psychiatrie,  August,  1902. 

*  Considers  difficulties  and  discrepancies  in  determining  degrees  of  mental  defectiveness. 

447.  Boberta^,  O.    Binet's  arbeiten  fiber  die  intellektuelle  entwickelung  des  schul- 
kindes.    Ztach.  f.  angewandte  psychol.,  3:  230-59,  1909 

Bibhography  of  Binet's  works.  A  general  review  of  the  writings  of  Binet,  especially  on  measure- 
ment of  intelligence. 

448.  Ueber  intelligenzprOfungen  (nach  der  methode  von  Binet  und  Simon). 

Zsch.  f.  angew.  psychol.,  5:  10&-203,  1911. 

449.  Boger,  J.    Les  arri^r^s  scolaires.    Progr^  m6d.  (Paris)  24:  228,  1908. 

A  very  brief  and  general  consideration  of  backward  pupils. 
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450.  Boodstein,  O.  Die  erziehungsarbeit  der  schule  an  schwachbegabten.  Berlin, 
Reimer,  1908.    432  p. 

451.  Boumeville,  .    Creation  de  claaeee  speciales  pour  lee  en&ints  anridr^. 

Paris,  1896. 

452.  BUttner,  Q.  SonderklassenfOrhOhereschulen.  Zsch.  furd.behandl.  schwach- 
Binn.,  28:  56-68, 1908. 

Extension  of  special  classes  to  advanced  schools.  Idea  of  Drs.  Beada,  Lagner,  and  Kenudea,  of 
the  Berlin  Gymnasium,  and  Lomer.  Some  are  not  capable  of  higher  edncatloiL  'Hiose  endowed 
in  one-sided  direction  need  special  training  as  well  as  neuropathical  students. 

453.  Caillard, .    Recensement  des  enfants  anonnaux  dee  ^coles  publiques  de 

la  ville  de  Saint-Omer.     Progr^  med.  (Paris)  3.  a.,  26:  107-12, 137-40, 1910.     1  pi. 

Treats  of  heredity;  use  of  tobacco;  tuberculosis  and  poverty;  moral  insensibility;  physical  mal- 
formations, etc.  Gives  results  of  medico-pedagogical  study  in  tabular  form.  One  hondred  aod 
thirty-three  out  of  738  boys  (15  per  cent)  were  found  abnormal. 

454.  Cassel,  J.  Was  lehrt  die  untersuchang  der  geistig  minderwertigen  schul- 
kinder  im  ix.  Berliner  schulkreis.     Berlin,  1901.    8^. 

Detailed  observations  of  physical  and  mental  relations  of  large  numbers  of  children  are  iMCHwiy 
as  a  solid  basis  for  the  work.    Study  of  some  100  children  firom  medical  point  of  view. 

455.  CoUard,  CharleB.  L*6ducation  protectrice  de  Tenfance  en  Pruase.  La  loi  du 
2  Juillet  1900  et  eon  application.  Preface  du  D'.  Krohne.  Louvain  [etc.]  Oharies 
Peeters,  1908.    xviii,  351  p.    illus.    8**. 

Bibliography:  p.  xiii-xviii. 

This  work  contains  not  only  an  explanation  and  commentary  of  the  law  relating  to  the  protection 
of  children  in  Prussia,  but  shows  the  application  of  it  and  the  results  obtained  up  to  the  present  time. 

456.  Courgey,  .    Recherche  et  claaeement  des  anormaux;  enqu^te  sur  les 

enfants  des  ^oles  de  la  ville  d'lvry-sur-Seine.    Intemat.  arch.  f.  schulhjrg. 
(Leipsic)  4:  395-418,  1908. 

Discusses  cooperation  of  physician,  psychologist,  and  pedagogue.  Divides  types  Into  (1)  medloiA 
abnormals,  (2)  Intellectual  and  moral  abnormals,  and  (3)  mixed  aboormals. 

457.  Cruchet,  B.    Les  arri^r^s  scolaires.    Paris,  1908.    8*^. 

458. L'enseignement  pMagogique  des  anormaux  dans  les  hopitaux-^cdee. 

Rev.  intemat.  de  m6d.  et  de  chir.  (Paris)  21:  325-327,  1910. 

Hospital  schools  for  children  not  adapted  to  simple  schools  for  the  abnormal,  yet  not  vteioas  enmgh 
to  be  sent  to  reform  schools.  Two  classes:  (1)  Physically  Infirm  only;  (2)  mental  weakneas  with 
physical  infirmity.    Study  of  seven  cases. 

459. Les  tests  de  Binet  dans  le  tout  jcune  Age.    Jour,  de  m6d.  de  Bordeaux^ 

42:  21-23,  1912. 

Defects  of  Binet  system  illustrated  by  experiment  on  children  in  Bordeaux.  Author  critlotoBa 
Blnet  for  limiting  his  first  tests  to  a  few  only. 

460.  Damaye,  H.  Mesure  de  Tintelligence  chez  les  arri^r^.  Echo  m6d.  du  nord 
(LiUe)  14:  280-84, 1910. 

Gives  in  detail  schedule  of  questions  to  measure  intelligence;  16  groape  or  subjects  with  questiooa. 

461.  Decroly,  O.  L 'assistance  de  Tenlance  anormale.  In  Cong,  intemat.  assist, 
d.  ali^n^r,  1902.    Anvers,  1903.    p.  1-18. 

Term  "enfantt  anormaitx**  means  all  children  (for  whatever  reason)  who  are  in  a  state  of  inferloritj 
and  can  not  adapt  themselves  to  the  surroundings  in  which  they  are  destined  to  live. 

462. La  classification  des  enfants  anormaux.    Gand,  Van  der  Haegen,  1905. 

76  p. 

463. Les  fronti^res  anthropom^triques  des    anormaux  d'apr^  M.   Binet, 

appliques  k  des  enfants  de  Bruxelles.    Ann.  soc.  roy.  Brux.,  1905.    14  (2).    36  p. 
History  of  investigations  up  to  the  time  of  Bfaiet,  giving  references  to  authorities  in  diffBrent  coon* 
tries.    Results  of  penonal  study  of  260  backward  chfldren  (boys  and  girls).    Compariaon  with  Binetts 
results.    Tables  and  diagrams. 

464.  Oiganisation  des  6colee  et  institutions  pour  les  arri^r^  p^dagogiquee  et 

m^icaux.    Bruxelles,  Bulens,  1905.    23  p. 

A  paper  with  similar  title  was  read  by  the  author  before  the  General  paldologioal  society  of  Ant- 
p,  July  14, 1912. 
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465.  Decroly,  O.  La  psychologies  la  pathologie  et  le  traitement  dee  enfants  anor- 
maux.    BuU.  boc.  de  mM.  ment.  de  Belg.,  Bnix.,  1907.    p.  448-61. 

Description  of  ProL  Sommer's  Easter  vacatioii  school.  Courses  hy  Drs.  Weygandt,  Sommer, 
Dazmeman,  S3amke,  Ley,  OOndel  and  Hence  described.  Tbe  ooorses  include  chief  branches  of  the 
subject. 

466. and  Boulfinger, .    Les  testes  mentaux  chez  I'enfant.    Jour,  de 

neur.,  11:  401-47,  1906. 

AuUiors  present  a  critical  review  of  a  large  number  of  authorities  of  different  countries  on  mental 
tests.  Special  attention  is  given  to  Schuyten  and  De  Sanctis,  Binet  and  Simon.  Contains  brief 
bibliography. 

467. and  Degaad,  MUe,  J.    La  meeure  de  rintelligence  chez  des  enfants 

nonnaux  d'apr^  les  tests  de  MM.  Binet  et  Simon:  nouvelle  contribution  critique. 
Archv.  de  psychol.,  January  1910.    p.  81-108. 

Oeneral  considerations;  personal  observations  and  conclusions. 

468. and  Degand,  Mile,  J.    La  mesure  de  Tintelligence  chez  les  enknts. 

2*   contribution    critique.    La    method   de   Sanctis.    Arch,    intemat.    dliyg. 
scolaire,  1:  230-303. 

An  extensive  article  giving  results  of  study  in  detail  of  29  cases.  Comparison  of  results  with  those 
obtained  by  the  two  methods  (de  Sanctis  and  Binet). 

469. and  Degand,  Mile.  J.    Les  testes  de  Binet  et  Simon  pour  la  mesure  de 

rintelligence.    Arch,  de  psychol.,  6:  27-130, 1906. 

A  critical  contribution  of  tests  in  detaiL  Classlflcation  of  children.  Condusiona  as  to  each  test, 
with  summary  of  replies  to  tests  and  answers  of  children  to  questions. 

470.  Demoor, .    Les  enfants  anormaux  et  la  criminologie.    Bruxelles,  1899. 

(Extrait  de  la  Revue  de  runiversit^  de  Bruxelles,  IV,  1898-99) 
Gives  results  as  to  failuie  or  success  in  treatment  of  feeble-minded. 

471. and  Decroly,  O.    Revue  de  p^agogie  des  anormaux.    Ann^  psy- 

chologique,   10:  317-27, 1903  (1904). 

Review  of  researches  on  the  blind,  deaf,  feeble-minded,  idiots,  etc.  Need  of  terminology  empha- 
alied.    K(Hle's  given.    Dwells  on  psychological  and  anthropological  side  of  subject. 

472. and  Daniel, .    Les  en&ints  anormaux  h  Bruxelles.    Ann^e  psy- 

chologique,  8:  296. 

Discusses  permanently  and  temporarily  exceptional  children. 

473.  DescoeudreB,  MUe.  A.  Les  tests  de  Binet  et  Simon  et  leur  valeur  scolaire. 
Arch,  de  psychol.  (Geneva)  11:  331-50,  351-75,  1911-12. 

Gives  results  of  tests  on  24  pu^ls  (good  and  bCMl);  ages  5  to  13.  A  detailed  analytic  and  synthetic 
study. 

474.  Drouard,   .    Les   ^oles   urbaines:     nonnaux,  anormaux,    adolescents. 

Paris,  Berlin,  1902.    436  p. 

475.  Dubois, .    Les  arri^r^.    Paris,  1906. 

Contabis  criticism  of  ezduding  children  because  of  hereditary  antecedents  only. 

476.  Dupureux, .    De  T^ducation  et  de  la  psychologie  des  anormaux  en  Bel- 

gique.    Jour,  de  neurl.  (Paris)  13:  361-71,  381-93, 1908. 

A  systematic  account  of  education  and  psychology  of  abnormals  in  Belgium.  Author  is  medical 
Inspector  and  also  director  of  special  education.  Gives  principal  works  and  brochures  by  Belgian 
authors  on  abnormals,  including  special  education. 

477.  Ebbinhausy  H.  Ueber  eine  neue  methode  zur  prilfung  geistiger  f&higkeiten 
und  ihre  anwendung  bei  schulkindem.  Ztschr.  f.  psychol.  u.  physiol.  d. 
sinnesorge  (Hamburg  and  Leipsic)  13r  401-59,  1896-97. 

Also  translated.    See  Rev.  sdent  (Paris)  4,  s.  8:  434-^,  1897. 

478.  Bttmayr,  A.  Von  amba  bis  massi.  £in  jahr  sprachentwicklimg  eines  hilfs- 
schQlers.    Zsch.  f.  exper.  pfid.,  11:  23-43,  1910. 

Intensive  study  of  a  child  entering  the  auxiliary  school;  its  vocabulary  and  articulation. 

479.  FeltBmaiiy  O.  B.  0  roll  psikhiatra  v  dielle  organizatsti  vspomogatelnikh 
klassov  i  nablyudeniya  za  nimi  (na  osnovana  lichnikh  vpechatlleniy).  J. 
nevropat.  i.  psikhiat.     .  .  .  korskova,  Mosk.,  1911,  xi,  488-516. 

On  the  peychiatridan's  r61e  in  the  organisation  of  auxiliary  classes  and  of  its  surveillance.  Based 
on  personal  impressions. 
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480.  F6rraud,  L.  J.  B.  Contribution  k  T^tude  de  certains  ^tata  pathologiques 
ayant  une  influence  but  le  d^veloppement  intellectuel  ded  en^mts  en  couib 
d'6ducation.    Bordeaux,  1892.    4**. 

481.  Fomaca,  G.    Gli  ecolari  tardivi.    Gazz.  med.  di  Roma,  35:  197,  225,  1909. 

Oives  groups  and  causes  of  deficient  children.    Prognosis  and  cure.    Bibliography. 

482.  Gallo,  G.  Educazione  e  cura  dei  bambini  deficienti  in  Italia.  Napoli,  Ver- 
dali,  1907. 

483.  Godtfaing,  O.  Nachrichten  (iber  frOhere  hilfsschdler.  Ztschr.  fOr  schulgBod- 
htspflg.  (Hamburg)  24:  329-34,  1911. 

Brief  history  of  auxiliary  schools. 

484.  Gi5belbecker,  L.  F.  Die  repetenten  und  die  hilfsschulklasse.  Zsch.  f.  exper. 
pad.,  11:  82-«6,  1910. 

Criticises  the  forming  of  special  classes  for  children. 

485.  GomxndSy  M.  L'assistance'  lamiliale  dee  enfants  arri^r^.  In  Cong,  intemat. 
de  raflsiet.  d.  ali^n.,  1902.    Antwerp,  1903.    no.  25.    p.  1-16  (375-390). 

Discussion,  p.  771. 

Term  "Enfants  arridr^''  includes  feeble-minded,  imbeciles,  and  idiots. 

486.  Gracheva, .    Rukvodstvo  po  zanyatiyam  e  otstalemi  dietmi  i  idiotami. 

St.  Petersburg,  1907.    8*. 

Manual  for  instructing  backward  chfldren  and  idiots. 

487.  Grossmaniiy  Maxiinilian  P.  B.  Welche  klassen  unter  den  ausnahmskindem 
k5nnen  ohne  abschluss  von  der  gesellschaft  erzogen  werdem?  Zeitschr.  f. 
kinderforsch.,  15:  108-22. 

Classification  and  graphic  representation.   Atypical,  subnormal  chOdrsn.    Schemes  for  ( 1)  normal, 
(2)  subnormal,  and  (3)  abnormal  children. 

488.  Gruhle,  -.    Die  abnormen  und  unverbesserlichen  jugendlichen  in  der 

ftirsorgeerziehung.    Zt8chr.  f.  d.  ges.  neurol.  u.  peychiat.  (Berlin  and  Leipsic) 
I.  orig.  p.  638-47,  1910. 

489.  Hamon  du  Fougeray.  Lee  m^thodes  d'enseignement  sp^iales  aux  en^mts 
anormaux  et  en  particulier  aux  Bourdsmuets.  Arch,  intemat.  de  laryngol.  [etc.] 
(Paris)  9:  502-15,  1896. 

History  of  subject  in  France.    A  general  treatment  of  the  subject. 

490.  Heilxnann,  A.  Die  fortbildungsschule  fUr  schwachbegabte.  Zsch.  f.  beh. 
schwachs.  u.  epilept.,  23:  18-22,  1907. 

Facts  as  to  different  schools  are  given:  Numbcrg,  Mainz,  DOsseldorf,  Breslau,  Leipzig,  Berlin, 
etc.    Subjects  taught  are  in  close  relation  with  practical  life. 

491.  Heller,  I.  Ueber  geistige  schwacheszustiinde  bei  kindem,  deren  padagogische 
therapie  und  prognose.    Allg.  Wien.  med.  ztg.   54:  209,  1909. 

Austria  negligent  of  her  feebl&>minded  as  compared  with  other  countries. 

492.  Heller,  Theodor.  Psychopathische  mittelschUler.  Ztechr.  f.  kinderforsch., 
15:  257-69,  289-96, 1910. 

Author  discusses  dissatisfaction  of  children  with  school  life.    Shows  the  relation  of  debilitated, 
mentally  unstable,  and  nervous  children  to  school  life. 

493.  Hemprich,  K.  Zur  literatur  Qber  jugendftirsoige  und  jugendrettung.  (Beitr. 
z.  kinderforsch.  u.  heilerziehung  51.  H.)    Langensalza,  Beyer,  1908.    27  p. 

494.  Herzf elder,  H.  Die  fUrsorge  fttr  unterstandslose  jugend  in  Wien.  Zech.  f. 
kinderschutz  und  jugendfttrsorge,  3:  10-14,  47-51, 1911. 

495.  Heymann,  O.  Das  schwerhdrige  kind  im  schulpflichtigen  alter.  Dresden, 
1909.    16  p. 

496.  Hubertson,  Labarca  G .  Las  escuelas  al  aire  libre.  Rev.  instruccion  primaria, 
25:  203-23, 1911. 

Communication  to  the  minister  of  education.    Results  fhmi  different  countries.    Diagram. 

497.  Ealischer,    .    Untersuchung    zurQckgebliebener    schulkinder.    Deut. 

med.  wochenschrft.,  nr.  1,  p.  14-15, 1898. 

Author  was  assisted  by  eye,  throat,  and  ear  specialists.    Out  of  10,132  children  only  255  (2|  per 
oeot)  were  examined.    Short  summary  of  results  giveo. 
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4M.  Kielhovn,  Heinrich.  Erziehung  und  unterricht  schwachbeHQiigter  kinder. 
HilfBBchuUehrplan.    Halle  a.  S.,  Carl  MaAold,  1909.    114  p.    8*». 

Author  ii  school  inspector  and  principal  of  the  aoxiliary  school  for  exceptional  childien.  Treats 
in  detail  of  the  onniculom  of  auxiliary  schools. 

499.  Koller,  A.  Die  z&hlung  der  geistig  gebrechlichen  kinder  dee  schulpflichtigen 
alters  im  kanton  Appenzell  a.  Rh.  Ztschr.  f.  d.  erfoisch.  u.  behandl.  d.  jugendl. 
schwachBinns  (Jena)  4:  289,  385, 1910. 

500.  Erenberger,  S.  Das  unterrichtsziel  bei  schwachsinnigen  und  der  unterrichts- 
Btoff  in  der  vorschule.    Eoe,  2:  188-98,  1906. 

The  backward  child  is  weak  in  power  of  attention  and  volition.  Methods  of  awakening  attention 
given.    Opinions  of  specialists  cited. 

501.  Laboratoire  de  p^dagogie  normale  (Paris).  L'ann^  psychologique.  v.  12. 
Paris,  MasBon,  1908.    p.  1  and  233. 

Gives  details  as  to  the  purpose  of  this  laboratory.  See  also  Bulletin  de  la  soci4t^  libre  pour  I'^tude 
psychologique  de  Ten&nt,  December,  1006.    Paris,  Atoan,  1006. 

502.  Lange,  V.  Om  en  hyppig  forekommende  aarsag  til  b^ms  langsomme  og  mangel- 
fulde  aandelige  udvikling.    Kj0benhavn,  1892. 

On  a  fipequent  cause  of  slow  and  defective  devetopment  of  children. 

503. Ueber  eine   hHufig  vorkommende  ursache  von  dem  langsamen  und 

mangelhaften  geistigen  entwickelung  der  kinder,    v.  30.    Berlin,   1893.    p. 
131-^,  165-68. 

.  Discusses  (1)  Defective  respiration  through  the  nose;  (2)  thick  nasal  pronunciation;  (3)  deffactive 
hearing.    Photograph  of  a  special  type  studied. 
504.  Laquer,  Leopold.    Die  &rztliche  feststellung  der  verBchiedenen  formen  des 
schwachsinns  in  den  eisten  schuljahren.    MQnchen,  Otto  Gmelin,  1909.    37  p. 

Author  is  specialist  in  nervous  diseases  and  health  officer  in  Frankfort.  He  gives  detailed  schedule 
for  recording  data  in  special  (auxiliary)  schools  in  Frankfort  and  Dusseldorf. 

505. Ueber  schwachsinnige  schulkinder.     Saml.  aus  d.  gebiete  d.  nerv.  u. 

geisteskmk.,  4:  3-44,  1902. 

Reception  and  observation  of  feeble-minded  children  In  normal  schools.  Schedule  for  observation 
of  Frankfort  school  children  who  are  feeble>minded.  Passage  from  notmal  schools  to  auxiliary 
schools.    Fate  of  such  children  after  leaving  schooL    Short  bibliography;  also  a  reprint. 

506.  Laurent,  A.  De  lliygi^ne  pr^olaire  au  point  de  vue  de  Tarri^ration  mentale. 
Paris,  Paulin, . 

Prevention  of  mental  backwardness:  prenatal  and  postnatal  prophylaxy. 

507.  : L'enfance  anormale.    Educateur  modeme  (Paris)  p.  5-19,  January  1912. 

Author  discusses  provisions  for  abnormal  children  considered  at  12th  French  congress  of  medicine 
held  at  Lyons.    Gives  opinions  of  numerous  French  specialists. 

508.  LaosieB, .    Lee  enfants  anormaux  dans  lea  ^olee  primairee.    Hygiene 

g6n.  et  appliq.  (Paris)  5:  513-24,  1910. 

Author  describes  his  personal  study  of  37  boys  in  two  schools  of  Havre,  France.  They  were  abnor- 
mal among  1,100  (3.36  per  cent).  Classification:  "Imbeciles,  arri^r^,  instables,  eplleptiques,  hy»- 
teriques,  d^form^'* 

509.  licdmx,  Kurt.  Gedanken  zur  abteilung  ''hilfsschule'*  der  Intemationalen 
hygiene-ausstellung  Dresden,  1911.    Ztsschr.  f.  kinderforschung,  17:  54-62,  1911. 

Gives  list  of  pictures  and  instruments  of  precision.  Statistics  of  diseases  in  auxiliary  schools; 
stigmata  and  deformities. 

510.  Le  Boy  des  Barres,  M.    Les  arri^r^s.   Contribution  clinique,  Paris,  1909.    8^. 

511.  Ley,  Auguste.  L'arri^ration  mentale.  Contribution  k  T^tude  de  la  patho- 
logie  infantile.    Bruxelles,  J.  Lebegue,  1904. 

Fundamental  original  study  of  Juvenile  pathok)gy  of  exceptional  children,  including  anthro- 
pometry, pathological  stigmata,  psycho-nervous  symptoms,  organs  of  motor  centers,  medical  direc- 
tion, and  organisation  of  special  schools.  Gives  a  nummary  of  results  from  extensive  series  of  experi- 
ments.   Author  makes  an  extended  study  of  the  Binet  tests,  and  finds  them  of  practical  value. 

512. Les  enfants  arri^r^;  .leur  tndtement  educative.    Ann.  soc.  m^d.-chir. 

d'Anvers.    p.  37-52, 1898. 

Concrete  types  given.  Discusses  classiflcatioo;  medical  backward,  pedagogical  backward;  active 
and  passive.    Bibliography. 
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513.  Ley,  Auguate.  Instability  mentale  et  inadaptation  au  r^ime  ecolaire.  Jour, 
de  neuroL    (Paris)  15:  121-25,  1910. 

Intensiye  study  of  an  unruly  boy  and  his  environment;  psychological  analysis  of  him. 

614. Le  rdle  du  psychologue  dans  P^ucation  des  enfanta  normaux  et  anor- 

maux.    Arch,  de  neuroL  (Paris)  2:  40&-12,  1909. 
Classification  of  children  mentally. 

515.  Liebxnann,  A.  Die  untersuchung  und  behandlung  geistig  zurQckgebliebener 
kinder.    Berlin.    Berlinische  verlagsanstalt,  1898.    36  p. 

516.  liObsieny  M.  Ueber  schwankungen  der  psychischen  jahreskurve  bei  schul- 
kindem.    Zech.  f.  phil.  u.  pad.,  15:  261-70,  1908. 

517.  Lublinerowa,  Eugenia.  Szko  la  dla  dzieci  nildorozwinietych;  jej  zadania, 
s^roaki    rezultaty.    Zdrowie  (Warsaw)  633-40,  1910. 

Describes  school  for  backward  children.    Its  objects  and  results  given. 

518.  MacDonaldy  Arthur.  Beitrage  zu  der  entwicklung  und  den  entwicklungs- 
fehlem  der  kinder.    Jahrb.  f.  kinderh.  (Berlin)  71:  180-88,  1910. 

Results  of  studies  on  Washington  (D.  C.)  school  children— the  unruly,  lazy,  sickly,  and  defective. 

619. Mentalidad  de  las  naciones.    Buenoe  Aires,  J.  Peuser,  1912.     12  p.    8**. 

References:  p.  12. 

Reprinted  from  Archivos  de  pedagogia  y  ciendas  aflnes  (Universidad  nadonal  de  La  Plata), 
May  1012. 

Suggests  and  illustrates  method  of  estimating  intelligence  between  nations,  being  an  extension  of 
study  of  mentality  in  schools. 
620.  Maennel,  B.,  comp.    Ftihrer  durch  die  literatur  des  hilfsschulwesens.    Kinder- 
febler  (Langensalza)  October  1906,  and  following  numbers. 

A  comprehensive  and  systematically  classified  bibliography  of  auxiliary  schools. 

521.  Massip,  S.  El  problema  de  la  graduaci6n.  '  Revis.  de  educ.  (Havana)  2:  170- 
85,  1912. 

Also  in  Rev.  de  instruc.  prim.  (Santiago  de  Chile)  25:  391-400, 1911. 

Describes  the  systems  of  St.  I^niis,  Elizabeth,  Cambridge,  Portland,  New  York,  etc.;  also  systsm 
of  Mannheim,  Charlottenburg. 

522.  Medici6n  de  la  inteligencia  instil  segtin  el  m^todo  de  M.  Binet.  Rev.  de 
educaci6n,  1:  40-43,  1911. 

523.  Mensy, .    Notes  sur  PMucation  des  enfants  arri^res  k  T^cole  de  la  Salpe- 

trifere.    Ann^  psychologique,  11:  83-93,  1905. 

Salp^tri^,  the  first  school,  was  founded  in  1859.    Methods  of  education  same  for  backward  and 
normal  children.    Education  both  collective  and  individual;  description  of  methods  of  teaching. 

524.  M^todos  de  medici6n  de  la  inteligencia.    Rev.  de  educaci6n,  1:  10-20,  1911. 

525.  Meuznann,  Ernst.  Der  gegenwSrtige  stand  der  methodik  der  intelligenz- 
prUfungeu  mit  besonderer  rUcksicht  auf  die  kinderpsychologie.  Zsch.  f.  exper. 
pad.,  10:  6^-79, 1910. 

Discusses  different  purposes  of  tests. 

526. Ueber  eine  neue  methode  der  intelligenzprtifuiigund  ttber  den  wert  der 

kombinationsmethoden.    Ztschr.  f.  pad.  psychul.,  13:  145-63,  1912. 
Presents  details  of  new  method  of  testing  intelligence. 

527.  Mode  de  aplicar  la  escala  m^trica  de  Binet.    Rev.  de  educaci6n,  1:  43-54,  1911. 

528.  Montesano,  G.  La  valutazione  e  Teducazione  dell'  intelligenza  nelle  scuole 
per  tardivi.    Riv.  di  psicol.  applic.  (Bologna)  5:  498-513,  1909. 

529.  Montolfn,  M.  de.  Metodos  para  probar  la  capacidad  intelectual  de  los  nifios. 
Revis.  de  educaci6n,  2:  79-80,  1912. 

Presents  general  ideas  of  Stem  and  Meinnann  at  a  German  congress  of  engineering. 

530.  Morselli,  B.    Manuale  di  semejotica  delle  malattie  mentali.    Milan,  1898. 

Many  tests  for  studying  insane  and  abnormals  are  described. 

531.  Miinch,  Wilhelm.  Zur  psychologie  der  nichtversetzten  schttler.  Ztschr.  f. 
paed.  psychol.,  13:  30-36,  1912. 

Discusses  backward  and  mentally  deficient  children,  as  to  their  status  tn  school. 

532.  Nadejke,    .    Ueber   quantative   bestimmung  der  psychiachen    arbeit. 

Wien,  Braumflller,  1912.    758  p. 
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533.  N6ray-Szab6,  Alexander  von.  Eine  neue  staatliche  anstalt  fOr  unterricht 
iind  erziehung  nervdser  kinder  in  Ungam. 

Rales,  organixation,  and  statate  for  school  in  Budapest.    Plan  of  teaching.^ 

534.  Neukirchner,  .    Zur  lehrplanfrage  der  hil&Bchulen.    Zsch.  f.  kinder- 

foFBchung,  17:  339-41,  1912. 

535.  Padr6,  Lois.  El  problema  de  los  excepcionales:  comentarioe  y  aprecianciones. 
Revista  de  educaci6n  (Havana)  2:  25-34,  1912. 

Gives  history  of  anomalies:  classiflcatlon  of  special  institutions;  statistics;  and  special  teachers. 

536.  Paul-Boncoor,  G.  &ur  TasBistance  et  traitement  m^dico-p^agogique  de 
certains  ecolierB  anonnaux.    Ann.  de  m^.  et  chir.  inf.  (Paris)  6:  659-66,  1902. 

A  general  treatment  of  the  subject.  Advocation  of  special  classes,  surveillance  outside  of  classes, 
and  spedal  attention  to  the  unruly  or  lazy. 

537.  Pereira,  F.  El  desenvolvimento  de  la  enseflanza  especial  de  los  nines  men- 
talmente  d^ficientes,  en  Alemania.  Rev.  de  educaci6n  (Barcelona)  1:  165-66, 
1911. 

538.  Perrens,  C.  D.  J.    Les  arri^^  scolaires.    Bordeaux,  1908.    8^. 

539.  Petzholdt,  Joseph.  Sonderschulen  fOr  hervorragend  be&higte.  Leipzig  nnd 
Berlin,  Teubner,  1905.    51  p.    8**. 

Also  in  Neuen  JahrbQcher  fflr  pftdagogik,  bd.  14,  heft  8. 

Some  of  the  topics  considered  are  the  neglect  of  talented  children;  analysis  of  genius  and  talent,  etc 

540.  Philippe,  J.  ccnd  Paul-Boncour,  G.  Les  anomalies  mentales  chez  les  ^oliers. 
Paris,  Alcan,  1905.    158  p. 

Place  ofexoepUonal  child  in  school.  Rdle  of  teacher,  lawyer,  and  physician.  Author  gives  general 
dassiflcatlon  of  exceptional  children  as  follows: 

(1)  Lesarri^r^intellectuels;  (2)  les<k»Uersnientalementanormanx;  (3)  les  subnormaux;  (4)  les 
arri^r^pMagogiques;  (5)  les  doollersatteintsd 'anomalies  morales.    One  of  the  few  systematic  works 
on  mental  anomalies  in  school  children. 
541. Vrais  et  faux  anormaux  d*to)le.    Rev.  p^ag.,  45:  441, 1904. 

I>eflnitions  of  "exceptional "  and  *'  abnormal  *'  children.   Classes  of  such  children. 

542.  PietzBch,  A.  Die  erziehung  sittlich  gef&hrdeter  kinder  in  der  k5nigl.  sach- 
sischen  erziehungsanstalt  zu  BrUunsdorf.    P&d.  studien,  27:  180-205,  1906. 

543.  Pizzoli,  V,  I  ''testi-mentali''  nelle  scuole.  Riv.  sperim.  di  frenlat.,  28:  138- 
48, 1902. 

Ferrari's  method  of  mental  tests.  Picture  of  test  of  voluntary  movement;  5  cases  given;  pedago- 
didactic  application. 

544.  Pototdcy,  C.  NervOse  schOler.  Zsch.,  f.  schulgesundheitspflege,  24:  28-32, 
1911. 

A  general  consideration  of  subject. 

545.  Projet  de  loi  ayant  pour  objet  la  creation  de  classes  de  perfectionnement  annex^ 
aux  ^oles  ^l^mentaires  publiques  et  d'^oles  autonomes  de  perfectionnement 
pour  les  enfants  anormaux.    Arch,  de  neurol.  (Paris)  2:  28^95,  1907. 

Delects  of  present  law.  Recommendations  as  to  special  classes  and  special  schools.  Sixteen 
articles  of  the  law  proposed  are  given. 

546.  Pruasia.  Miniatexium  des  Innem.  Statistik  Ober  die  ftlrsorgeerziehung 
minderjahriger  (Gesetz  vom  2.  Juli  1900)  imd  tiber  die  zwangserziehung  jugend- 
licher  ({56  des  Stra^esetzbuches)  fdr  das  rechnungsjahr  1909  (1.  April  1909  bis 
31  Marz  1910).    Rawitsch,  Druckerei  der  stra^uistaltsverwaltung,  1911.    193  p. 

There  are  similar  reports  for  1W6, 1907,  and  1908. 

This  and  previous  reports  give  the  statistics  of  educational  institutions  for  orphan,  abandoned, 
ne^ected,  and  other  children  needing  care  in  the  different  provinces  of  Prussia.  Also  furnishes  data 
as  to  compulsory  education  in  Prussia. 

547.  B6gi8,  B.  Les  anormaux  psychiques  des  ^oles.  Jour,  de  m^.  de  Bordeaux, 
37:  343-45,  357,  1907. 

548. Les  classes  d 'anormaux  k  Bordeaux.    Rev.  de  Thypnot.  et  psychol. 

physiol.  (Paris)  24:  93-96, 1909-10. 

This  article  is  a  selection  from  chapter  of  a  report  dealing  with  the  medical  study  of  the  special 

classes. 
549.  Beinfelder,  D.    Die  Berliner  echwerhdrigenschule.    Pftd.  ztg.,  40:  97-98, 1911. 
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650.  Boland, .    De  Taction  morale  de  rto)le  de  perfectioxmement.    Poitoa 

m6d.  (Poitiers)  27:  268-71,  1911. 

Describes  the  progress  and  good  effects  of  the  school. 

551. L'^^le  de  perfectionnement  de  Poitiers  et  les  airi^^  scolairee.     Poi- 

tou  mM.  (Poitiers)  24:  193-216,  1909. 

Systematie  presentation  of  the  subject.  Same  of  the  topics  are:  Creation  of  the  school;  definitioii 
of  abnormal;  recognizing  backwardness  and  determining  ita  degree;  stigmata  of  degeneratioiL;  camsea 
of  backwardness;  medico-pedagogical  treatment;  results  of  education  of  the  abnormal;  and  socio- 
logical advantages. 

552. Enknts  anonnaux  et  arri^^  scolairee.    Prov.  m6d  (Paris)  20:  517-21, 

1904. 

Results  of  author's  study  of  children  of  Poitiers,  France.  Gives  different  definitions  of  abnormal 
and  diverse  tjrpes.  Discusses  methods  of  recognizing  backwardness  and  determining  its  degree; 
cooperation  of  physician  and  pedagogue. 

553.  Rouma,  Q.  L'^tat  de  renseignement  special  pour  enfants  arri^r^  aux  Pays- 
Bas.    Liege,  1906. 

Methods  of  selecting  exceptional  children  in  use. 

554.  RouBSon,  lime.  La  p^dagogie  scientifique.  Ann^  psychologique,  12:  271, 
1906. 

Question  of  physiognomy  of  children. 

555.  Saute  de  SanctiB.  Phrenasthenische  und  psychisch  abnorme.  Eos,  7:  241- 
57,  1911. 

Nomenclature  and  classification  of  abnormal  children.  Medical  and  medico-pedagogical  classifica- 
tions given  in  detail. 

556. Relazione  intomo  agli  asili-scuole  per  fanciulli  anormali  e  deficient! 

poveri.    Roma,  1907. 
Gives  a  biographical  schedule. 

557.  s—    Tjrpen  und  grade  mangelhaften  geistiger  entwicklung.    Eos,  2:97-115, 

1906. 

Types:  (1)  Idiots,  (2)  imbecUes,  (3)  insane,  (4)  epileptic*  and  (6)  infantfle.  Detailed  characiefv 
istics  of  each  type.    Results  of  tests  on  45  children  made  by  Montessori. 

558.  Schauer,  Bichard.  Zurdckgebliebene  Berliner  gemeindeschtUer.  Ztschr.  f. 
kindfsgr,,  15:  238-46. 

Makes  seven  groups  of  backward  children  according  to  the  cause  of  their  condition.  Gives  numer- 
ous cases  under  each  group. 

559.  Schlesinger,  Bugen.  Aesthesiometrische  untersuchungen  und  ennUdungs- 
messungen  an  schwachbegabten  schulkindem.  Arch.  f.  kinderh.  (Stuttgart) 
40:  184-205,  1905. 

Results  of  experiments  on  70  children.    Discusses  different  methods  of  specialists. 

560.  Schwachbegabte    schulkinder.    Miinchn.    med.    wchnschr.,    54:  195, 

1907. 

Also  reprinted. 

Address  at  a  meeting  of  the  Saxony-Thuringian  society  of  laryngology  and  otology.  Gives  results 
of  studies  on  140  children  In  an  auxiliary  school. 

561.  Die    sprachstdrungen    schwachbegabter    schulkinder.    Strassb.    med. 

ztg.,  3:  194-97,  1906. 

The  author  is  a  school  physician.  Not  stuttering  in  itself,  but  its  hindrance  to 'the  development 
of  speech  is  the  most  serious  difficulty. 

562.  Ueber  trinkerkinder  unter  den  hilfsschfUem.     Munchn.  med.  wochn- 

Bchr.,  nr.  12,  1912. 

Reviewed  in  Ztschr.  f.  pftd.  psychol.,  13:  220, 1912. 

Out  of  200  feeble-minded  children,  30  per  cent  of  the  parents  were  aloohoUcs. 

563.  Voigeschichten  imd  befunde  bei  schwachbegabten  schulkindem.    Ein 

beitrag  zur  forschung  nach  den  ursachen  der  schwachen  begabung.    Arch.  f. 
kinderhk.,  46:  1-62,  1907. 

Difficulties  of  different  classifications  described.  Author  assigns  hereditary  weakness  of  central 
nervous  system  as  the  main  cause.  138  children  were  studied.  Discusses  method  of  grooplnf; 
nervous,  alcoholic  and  tubercular  heredity  and  degenerative  antecedents  in  family;  pceoatal  coii- 
ditions,  injuries  at  birth,  bad  nntritfon,  rickets,  morbidity,  disease  of  nervous  system  and  injury  of 
bead,  social  environment,  bodily  build,  constitution,  shape  of  head,  expression,  diseases  of  ear,  dea^ 
ness,  difficulties  of  speech,  and  intellectual  delects.   Writer  gives  tabular  results. 
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564.  Der  Bchleswig-holstelnische  provinzialverein  zur  fOrdenmg  eprachgebrech- 
licher  und  zuriickgebliebener  schulkinder.  Zsch.  f.  schulgesundheitspflege, 
24:  686-87, 1911. 

Gives  brief  mention  of  subjects  discussed. 
665.  Scholz,  L.    Anormale  kinder.    Berlin,  S.  Karger,  1912.    442  p.    8**. 

Chapter  on  study  of  the  feeble-minded  school  child,  p.  84-100.  Methods  of  testing  by  different 
spedalists  given. 

566.  Segensreiches  wirken  einee  jugendasyles  ftlr  verlaseene  kinder  und  minder- 
j&hrige.    Kdrperliche  erziehung,  7:  95-99,  1911. 

Illustrated. 

567.  Selflert, .    Wie  weit  ist  die  mithilfe  des  psychiaters  in  der  fiirsorge- 

erziehung  notwending  und  wie  weit  kdnnen  p^agogen  und  psychiater  mitein- 
ander  an  minderwertigen  und  psychopathischen  fUrsoige-zoglingen  arbeiten? 
Intemat.  kong.  z.  fOrsorge  f.  geisteskr.,  off.  Ber.,  1910.  Halle  a.  S.,  1911.  v.  4. 
p.  466-^. 

568.  86ria,  J.    Le  mongolisme  infantile.    Th.  de  Paris,  1906. 

Cited  by  Binet  for  exceptional  medical  cases. 

569.  Shuttleworth,  .    Les  enfants  anonnaux  au   point  de   vue  mental. 

Bruxelles,  1904.    p.  78. 

Interpretation  of  physiognomy;  caution  against.    Acquired  mental  weakness. 

570.  Simon,  .    Exp^ences  de  copie;    essai  d 'application  k  Texamen  dee 

en^ts  arri^^.    Ann6e  psychologique,  7:  490-518,  1901. 

General  conclusion  is  that  v'x>pying  of  phrases  is  a  good  method  of  examining  the  intellectual  devel- 
opment of  child.    Tables  of  vesults  are  given  in  detaiL 

571. Recherches  c^phalom^triques  sur  les  en&mts  arri^^  de  la  colonie  de 

Vaucluse.    Ann6e  psychologique,  7:  430-89,  1901. 

Gives  tabulated  measurements  in  detail,  and  discusses  methods  of  precision.  Compares  with 
measurements  of  Binet  Special  study  of  Indices;  compares  the  measurements  of  idiots  with 
imbeciles. 

572.  Sinell, .  Geistig  zurfickgebliebene  kinder  und  ihre  behandlung.  Deut- 
sche med.  wchnschr.  (Leipeic  and  Berlin)  27:  277,  1901. 

Discussion  of  subject  in  Physicians'  association  in  Hamburg  by  ShieU,  Marr,  Buchholz,  Emden, 
etc. 

573.  Sommer,  Robert.  Lehrbuch  der  psychopathologischen  untersuchungs- 
methoden.    Berlin  und  Wien,  Urban  und  Schwarzenberg,  1899.    399  p.    8**. 

A  systematic  treatise  on  methods  of  studying  mentally  abnormal  and  pathological  individuals. 
It  is  applicable  to  exceptional  children. 

574.  Stahlin,  O.  Warum  kommen  die  kinder  in  der  schule  nicht  vorwarts?  Arzt 
als  erzieher.  (Mttnchen)  3:  149-52,  166-68,  182-85,  1907. 

Reasons  against  special  classes:  causes  of  backwardness  analyzed. 

575.  Statistique  de  I'enseignement  primaire  (1901-02).  Institutions  auxiliaires,  7: 
10^29. 

Gives  detailed  statistics  for  different  sections  of  France  and  Algeria. 

576.  Strilznpell,  L.  Die  p&dagogische  pathologie;  widoder  die  lehre  von  den  fehlem 
der  kinder.    Leipzig,  £.  Ungleich.    4.  vermehrte  auflage. 

577.  S2sidon,  K.  Q.  Schulft  ftlr  nervOse  kinder  in  Budapest.  Zsch.  f.  exper.  pad., 
11:  122-26,  1910. 

Said  to  be  the  first  state  school  for  nervous  children  on  the  Continent  Gives  directions  and 
provisions  for  institution. 

578.  Tews,  J.    Freie  bahn  fttr  das  talent.    Pad.  ztg.,  40:  114^-53,  1177-^1,  1911. 

579.  Thoma,  B.  Leicht  abnorme  kinder.  Allg.  ztsch.  f.  psycheat.,  62:  510-37, 
1905. 

580.  Thulie, .    Le  dressage  des  jeunes  d^^er^,  Paris,  1900. 

Full  description  of  treatment  of  children  at  the  hospital  Bio^tre  in  France. 

581.  Trttper,  Johannes.  Die  anfiUige  der  abnormen  erscheiniuigen  im  kindlichen 
seelenleben.    Altersberg,  Oscar  Bonde,  1902.    32  p.    8^. 

A  general  treatment  of  different  forms  of  mental  weakness,  including  those  children  who  can  not 
be  called  feeble-minded  nor  insane,  yet  are  of  a  pathologioal  nature  and  play  an  important  r61e  in 
publio  schools. 

582. ''Intelligenzproblem  und  schule"  auf  dcm  Dresdner  kon^ress.    Ztechr. 

f .  kinderforschung,  17: 193-208, 1912.  ^i  i^i.ed  by  GoOqR 

Gives  general  dlacmsion  of  subject;  also  Tiews  of  4fflerei\t  ai^tti^riUM  m  Germany.       o 
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583.  XJffenheixner,  Albert.  Wanim  kommen  die  kinder  in  der  echule  nicht  vor- 
wftrto?    Arzt  als  erzieher,  3-4: 113-17,  133-36,  1907. 

Description  of  nonnal  child.  Debilltftt  (a  slif^t  defect  in  intelUgeiioe)  axulyied;  aodtd  oondlttrm; 
headache;  puberty. 

584.  Vaney,  V.  Nouvelles  m^thodes  de  meeure  applicables  au  d^r^  d'inBtniction 
dee  ^l^vee.    Ann^e  peychologique,  11: 146-62,  1904  (1905). 

Comparison  between  the  backward  and  the  ordinary  pupils.  Scale  of  knowledge  in  arithinetic  of 
ordinary  pupils  at  different  ages.  Results  of  classification.  Examples  of  oompositiQns  written;  quea- 
tions  asked. 

585.  Soci^t4  libre  pour  T^tude  peychologique  de  Ten&nt.    Bulletin  de  hijlzb 

1907.    Paris,  Alcan. 

Degrees  of  ability  in  reading. 

586.  Vlll  Verbandstag  der  hil&echulen  Deutechlands.  Zsch.  f.  8chulgesundlieit»- 
pflege,  24:431-34,  1911. 

Gives  account  of  the  meeting  and  principal  subjects  discussed. 

587.  Vogt,  H.  and  Weygandt,  W.  Handbuch  der  erforschung  und  fOiBorge  des 
jugendlichen  schwachsinns  unter  berflcksichtigung  der  peychischen  sonder- 
zustande  im  jugendalter.    Jena,  Gustave  Fischer,  1911.    194  p.    8**. 

A  scientific  treatment  of  forms  of  mental  defect  in  children. 

588.  Voisin,  F.  Applications  de  la  physiologie  du  ceiveau  k  T^tude  dee  en&nts  qui 
n^essitent  une  Education  sp^iale.  Examen  de  cette  question.  Quel  mode 
d'^ucation  faut-il  adopter  pour  les  enfants  qui  sortent  de  la  ligne  ordinaire  et 
ferment  commun^ment  la  p^pini^  des  ali6n^  dee  grands  hommee,  etc.  Paris, 
1830.    56  p.    8°. 

A  general  introduction.    One  of  the  earliest  works  touching  on  the  subject. 

589.  Wahl, .    A  propos  de  T^ducation  dee  enfants  arri^r^.    Arch,  de  neural 

(Paris)  2,  s.  10:461-72,  1900. 

Discusses  resolutions  of  the  XX*  CTongrte  de  la  ligue  de  Tenseignement,  held  at  the  Sorbooiie,  Paris, 
July  9-12, 1900.    Reports  of  other  members  are  given,  as  Beyer  and  Boumeville. 

590.  Wegener, .     Ein  beitrag  zur  frage  nach  den  ursachen  der  minderbega- 

bung  von  schulkindem.    Ztschr.  f .  schulgsndptspflg.  (Hamburg)  15: 620-22, 1902. 

Specific  causes  mentioned  as  bad  home  conditions;  also  special  diseases. 

591.  Weigert,  .    Ensayo  de  cla8ificaci6n  de  loe  niiioe  perezoeoe.    Eecuela 

mexicana,  7:623-24,  628-29,  1911. 

592.  Weigl,  Franz.  Geistig  minderwertige  kinder  auf  dem  lande  imd  in  kleinem 
stadten.    Donanwdrth,  Ludwig  Auer,  1908.    192  p.    12°. 

Principal  forms  of  mental  weakness  given;  discusses  physical  examination  of  childrea  in  special 
(auxiliary)  schools;  special  schools  in  large  cities,  with  plui  of  study;  schedules  for  difl^ent  kinds 
of  data. 

593.  Weiss,  Bud.  Lehrplane  fiir  den  unterricht  in  der  hil&schule  nebst  methodischer 
anweifiung.  Beitrage  zur  kinderforschung  und  heilerziehung.  Heft  82.  Langen- 
salza,  Beyer  imd  edhne. 

Reviewed  in  P&d.  stud.,  32:441-42, 1011. 

594. Zur  lehrplanlrage  in  der  hilfsschule.    Zech.  f .  klnderforechung,  17: 342-48, 

1912. 

595.  Weygandt,  W.    Leicht  abnorme  kinder.    Halle,  C,  Marthold,  1905.    40  p. 

596.  Zauck,  C.  Sonderklaaeen  fdr  hervorragend  begabte  schOler.  P&d.  ztng., 
41:109-12,  February  15,  1912. 

Discussion  of  objections  to  special  classes  for  gifted  pupils. 

597.  Ziehen,  Th.  Die  erkennung  des  schwachsinns  in  klndeealter.  Berlin,  Karger, 
1909.    32  p. 

Author  is  director  of  the  clinic  for  Insanity  and  nervous  diseases  in  Berlin.  A  ftrndamental  artlda. 
Gives  physical  symptoms  and  mental  signs  of  feeble-mindedness  in  diildren. 

598.  Ziemke,  E.  Die  beurteilung  jugendlicher  echwacfaeinniger  vor  gericht. 
Zsch.  f.  kinderforschung,  17:329-48,  1911. 

599.  Zollinger,  F.  Kreisschreiben  an  die  primar-  und  eekimdarschulpflegen  betief- 
fend  fflrsorge  fflr  bedtirftige  schulkinder.  Amtlichee  schulblatt  des  kantons 
Zttrich,  26:290-313,  1911. 

600.  Zum  Ausbau  der  hilfsschule.    Zsch.  f .  kinderforschung,  16:  232t36,  263-73, 1911, 

Discusses  the  entnmoe  of  feeble-minded  into  the  auxiliary  schootooigitized  by  V 
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IV.  PERIODICALS. 

601.  L'Annde  psychologique.  Edited  by  Alfred  Binet  with  the  collaboration  of 
Lai^ier  des  Bancels  and  Th.  Simon.  Published  by  Masson  et  cie.,  Libraire  de 
Tacad^mie  de  m^ecine,  120  Boulevard  Saint  Germain,  Paris. 

See  especially  all  Yolmnes  beginning  with  1901. 

602.  Biblioth6que  d'^ducation  sp^ciale.  Edited  by  Dr.  BoumeviUee.  Pub- 
lished since  1891  by  Pn^^  m^ical,  Paris. 

603.  Bulletin  de  la  Soci^td  libre  pour  P^tude  psychologique  de  I'enfant. 
Paris. 

604.  Bulletin  trimestiiel  de  la  sod^td  protectiice  de  Penfance  anormale. 
Published  in  Charleroi,  Belgium. 

605.  The  Child.  A  monthly  journal  devoted  to  child  welfare.  Published  by  John 
Bale,  sons  and  Danielsson,  London. 

606.  L'Enfance  anormale.  Edited  by  L.  Grand villiers  in  Meyzieu  (Is^).  Pub- 
lished by  the  French  national  conmiittee  for  the  study  of  abnormal  childhood. 

607.  EnzykloplUlisches  handbuch  der  heilpadagogik  unter  nutwerkung 
zahlreicher  am  erziehungswerke  interessierter  arzte  uz^d  pildagogen. 
Halle  a.  S.,  Carl  Marhold,  Verlagsbuchhandlung,  1911.    1974  p. 

A  systematic  work  by  many  specialists  on  subjects  that  concern  both  teacher  and  physician. 

608.  Eos.  Quarterly  journal  devoted  to  knowledge  and  treatment  of  abnormal 
children.  Published  by  Anton  Druschba,  S.  Kreubeiger  [etc.]  Press  of  Karl 
Graeser  &  co.,  Vienna  and  Leipzig. 

609.  Heilplidagogische  schul-  und  eltemzeitung. 

610.  Die  Hilteschule.    Published  by  Carl  Marhold,  Halle,  a.  S.,  Germany. 

A  monthly  publication  concerning  all  matters  relative  to  auxiliary  schools  and  their  teachers. 
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Bureau  of  Education  for  the  past  four  years.  The  data  given  are 
taken  from  reports  received  from  the  offices  of  the  presidents  of  the 
various  institutions,  and  the  figures  printed  are  substantially  as 
given  in  those  reports.  Apparent  errors  have  been  caUed  to  the 
attention  of  the  authorities  making  the  report  and  opportunity 
given  for  correction.  In  the  preparation  of  these  bulletins  the 
bureau  makes  no  investigation,  but  simply  tabulates  the  returns  as 
reported  by  the  several  institutions. 

CHANGES  IN  COURSES  AND  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute, — Requirements  for  admission  have 
been  raised  to  three  years  of  high-school  preparation  or  12  units  of 
high-school  work  or  equivalent,  eflfective  September,  1912.  A  special 
two-year  course  in  appUed  electricity  has  been  added. 

University  of  Alabama. — Requirements  for  admission  increased  to 
14  units  of  high-school  work  and  a  certificate  of  recommendation 
from  the  principal. 

University  of  Arizona. — Requirements  for  admission  have  been 
reduced  from  15i  to  15  units.  A  new  degree  of  B.  S.  in  commerce 
is  oflFered.     A  new  elementary  course  in  bacteriology  is  announced. 

University  of  Colorado. — ^A  school  of  social  and  home  service,  a 
imiversity  extension  department,  and  a  school  of  pharmacy  have 
been  established.  The  beginning  of  a  State  hygienic  laboratory  and 
the  appointment  of  a  professor  of  preventive  and  experimental 
medicine  are  announced. 

Colorado  School  of  Mines. — A  new  course  in  applied  chemistry  is 
offered. 

University  of  Florida. — In  1913  entrance  requirements  will  be 
raised  from  12  to  15  units. 

Florida  State  College  for  Women. — An  extension  worker  in  home 
economics  has  been  placed  in  the  field.  In  1912-13  short  courses 
wiU  be  offered  in  home  economics.  In  1911-12  the  curriculum  was 
so  oi^anized  that  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  music  is  granted.  The 
course  in  the  normal  school  was  lengthened  one  year. 

University  of  Idaho. — ^The  entrance  requirements  were  modified 
to  accord  with  the  report  adopted  by  the  secondary  department  of 
the  National  Education  Association,  1911. 
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Purdue  University  (Indiana), — A  summer  school  for  teachers  in 
public  school  service  was  opened  Jime  17,  1912,  and  continued  five 
weeks.  Instruction  was  offered  in  agriculture,  domestic  science, 
and  manual  training,  the  purpose  being  to  perfect  teachers  of  experi- 
ence in  the  methods  of  teaching  these  subjects  in  rural  schools. 

Louisiana  State  University, — ^The  requirements  for  entrance  to  the 
freshman  class  were  raised  from  12  to  14  units  at  the  beginning  of 
the  session.  A  department  of  public  speaking  was  established. 
A  new  course  of  study  was  arrang^  for  students  who  wish  to  become 
teachers  of  agriculture  in  the  high  schools  of  Louisiana.  The  course 
of  study  of  the  law  school,  leading  to  the  degree  of  LL.  B.,  was 
extended  from  two  to  three  years. 

Massachusetts  AgricuUniral  College. — ^A  system  of  major  subjects  was 
established.  Beginning  with  September,  1912,  each  member  of  the 
junior  class  will  be  required  to  elect  one  of  the  major  subjects  offered. 

University  of  Michigan. — For  admission  to  the  department  of 
literature,  science,  and  the  arts,  units  in  agriculture,  domestic  science, 
manual  training,  and  commercial  branches  are  now  accepted.  Ad- 
mission requirements  of  the  department  of  law  have  been  raised  to 
include  at  least  one  year  of  college  work.  Admission  to  the  Homeo- 
pathic Medical  College,  beginning  with  1912-13,' will  be  conditioned 
upon  the  completion  of  one  year  of  college  work.  A  subdepartment 
of  engineering  mechanics  was  created  in  the  department  of  engi- 
neering. A  "graduate  department"  succeeds  the  "graduate  school. " 
University  extension  has  been  added. 

University  of  Minnesota, — Students  entering  hereafter  must  satisfy 
certain  group  and  scholarship  requirements  common  to  aU  the  col- 
leges admitting  students  direct  from  the  high  school.  Extension 
work  has  been  reorganized  to  include  evening  classes,  correspondence 
courses,  etc. 

University  of  Montana. — New  features:  A  law  school,  requiring 
two  years  of  college  work  for  admission,  and  offering  a  three-year 
course  for  the  degree  of  LL.  B. ;  summer  school;  first  year  of  granting 
university  certificate  of  qualification  to  teach,  valid  in  Montana  high 
schools. 

University  of  NehrasTca. — ^Li  September,  1912,  the  minimum 
requirements  for  conditional  admission  were  raised  from  24  to  28 
credit  points. 

University  of  Nevada, — ^Tho  preparatory  department  has  been 
abolished. 

New  Hampshire  CoUege  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts, — A 
department  of  forestry  has  been  established. 

Cornell  University  {New  Yorlc). — ^The  degree  of  bachelor  of  science 
in  agriculture  has  been  changed  to  bachelor  of  science.  A  new  degree, 
master  in  landscape  design,  is  now  offered.  The  entrance  require- 
ments in  the  colleges  of  mechanical  engineering,  civil  engineering,  and 
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agriculture  were  so  modified  as  to  permit  the  acceptance  of  3  imits  in 
any  one  of  the  following  languages:  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German, 
Spatiish,  or  Italian. 

Nor(k  Carolina  CoUege  ofAgricuUure  and  Mechanic  Arts. — ^Require- 
ments for  admission  were  raised  to  8  units. 

North  Dakota  Affricvltural  College. — ^Entrance  requirements  were 
raised  to  15  units.  The  high-school  course  was  extended  to  four 
years;  the  subpreparatory  course  was  abandoned. 

University  of  North  Dakota. — ^The  teachers'  college  was  reorganized 
as  a  school  of  education.  The  regular  course  of  the  school  of  law  was 
extended  from  two  to  three  years.  A  summer  course  in  library 
science  was  added. 

Unioeraity  of  Porto  Rico. — ^A  full  four-year  undergraduate  course  of 
study  has  been  established,  with  short  courses  of  one  year,  siunmer 
courses,  and  special  courses  of  four  weeks. 

8ov;ih  Carolina  Military  AcadeTny. — ^Requirements  for  admission 
were  raised  to  10  units. 

University  of  South  Dakota. — The  preparatory  school  has  been 
eliminated,  but  a  subfreshman  group  of  studies  is  retained  for 
graduates  of  three-year  high  schools. 

University  of  Texa^. — ^Three  new  departments  in  the  college  of  arts 
have  been  created,  namely,  domestic  science,  business  training,  and 
Semitics. 

AgricvUural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas. — ^The  school  year  was 
divided  into  two  terms  instead  of  three,  as  heretofore.  The  work 
of  the  college  has  been  separated  into  two  schools,  the  school  of 
agriculture  and  the  school  of  engineering. 

Agricultural  CoUege  of  Utah. — ^A  course  in  agricultural  engineering 
is  now  offered. 

University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural  CoUege. — ^The  college 
of  medicine  now  requires  one  year  of  college  work  for  admission. 
Tropical  medicine  has  been  added  to  the  medical  college  ciuriculum. 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute. — ^Entrance  requirements  were  raised 
from  10  to  14  units,  to  take  effect  in  1914.  Courses  in  agricultural 
engineering  and  chemical  engineering  have  been  added. 

State  CoUege  of  Washington. — ^The  department  of  elementary 
science  has  been  made  to  assume  more  the  function  of  a  technical 
secondary  school,  particularly  in  agricultural  lines.  A  summer  school 
for  teachers  has  been  established,  in  which  the  subjects  taught  are 
agriculture,  horticulture,  home  economics,  and  mechanical  arts. 

GIFTS,  BUTLDINGS,  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

University  of  Arizona. — ^A  new  dormitory  for  men  has  been  buUt, 
costing  $28,000;  improvements  on  the  campus  cost  $12,500. 

University  of  Arkansas. — ^A  $40,000  building,  the  gift  of  the  Pea- 
body  Board,  is  under  construction  for  the  department  of  educatipn. 
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University  of  Colorado. — ^A  $10,000  electrical  testing  laboratory 
has  been  constructed. 

Colorado  School  of  Mines. — ^The  completion  of  the  experimental  ore- 
dressing  and  metallurgical  plant  is  announced. 

University  of  Florida. — ^A  gift  of  $40,000  has  been  received  from  the 
Peabody  Board  for  a  building  for  the  department  of  education,  to  be 
faiown  as  George  Peabody  Hall. 

University  of  Georgia. — ^The  Peabody  Board  gave  $40,000  for  the 
new  school  of  education  building.  The  Phelps  Stokes  Trustees 
donated  $12,500  for  a  fellowship  yielding  $500  per  annum;  $600  for  a 
scholarship  fund  was  received  from  P.  S.  Arkwright,  of  Atlanta,  Ga. 

College  of  Havxiii. — ^An  appropriation  of  $75,000  was  made  by  the 
legislatiu*e  of  191 1  from  the  loan  fimd,  for  the  erection  of  a  permanent 
building.  The  building  has  been  completed,  and  with  its  permanent 
quarters  the  college  is  enabled  to  render  better  and  more  general  service. 

University  of  Indiana, — Improvements:  Biology  building  com- 
pleted, costing  $80,000;  university  waterworks  system  installed, 
costing  $35,000. 

Purdue  University  (Indiana). — ^A  $100,000  library  building  is  in 
process  of  erection. 

lovxi  State  CoUege  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. — A  new 
domestic  technology  building  was  formally  dedicated  May  1.  A  new 
veterinary  plant,  costing  $150,000,  has  been  completed.  A  new 
gymnasium,  to  be  completed  this  year,  will  cost  about  $150,000. 

lovxi  State  Teachers  CoUege, — ^A  training-school  building  is  in 
process  of  erection,  to  cost  $150,000. 

State  University  of  Kentucky. — ^A  gift  of  $40,000  has  been  received 
from  the  Peabody  fund. 

Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege.— ^A  building  was  set  aside  for  the  use  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association.  A  new  laboratory  was  fitted  up  in  the  basement 
of  the  physics  building.  A  new  athletic  field  was  graded,  fenced, 
and  provided  witli  seats.  House  and  lots  adjacent  to  the  campus 
were  purchased  for  $4,253. 

Maryland  Agricultural  CoUege. — ^A  new  Bischoff  sewage  disposal 
plant  was  instsiled,  costing  $5,500. 

University  of  Michigan. — The  HiU  Auditorium,  to  seat  5,500  per- 
sons, is  nearing  completion.  This  building  is  the  result  of  the 
$200,000  bequest  from  the  late  Regent  Arthur  Hill.  To  this  sum 
the  university  added  about  $75,000.  A  new  heating  plant,  a  store- 
house and  shop  building,  and  a  system  of  fire  protection  are  other 
additions  to  the  university  now  in  progress. 

University  of  Minnesota. — Five  buildings  have  been  erected  on 
the  new  campus  during  the  past  two  years.  All  have  been  completed, 
at  a  total  cost,  including  equipment,  of  $1,236,400. 

University  of  Mississippi. — Received  from  Peabody  fund  for  an 
educational  building,  $40,000.  r^^^^T^ 
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VrmersHy  (jf  liBsBOwri. — ^Buildings  and  other  permanent  improve- 
ments completed:  New  dairy  bam,  $12,000;  new  machine  shop, 
$16,000;  addition  to  veterinary  building,  $20,000;  Parker  Hall 
(library  and  assembly  hall  at  RoUa),  $65,000.  In  course  of  construc- 
tion: Physics  building,  $100,000;  agricultxu-al  chemistry  building, 
$60,000;  education  building  (experimental  elementary  school), 
$6,000;  steam  pipe  line  to  new  buildings,  $16,000. 

University  of  Nevada. — ^In  May,  1912,  the  mining  department  of 
this  institution,  officially  known  as  the  Mackay  School  of  Mines, 
received  an  endowment  fund  consisting  of  1,600  shares  of  stock  in 
the  Mackay  companies,  valued  at  $150,000  and  bearing  4  per  cent 
interest.  The  income,  $6,000  a  year,  will  be  devoted  to  the  expenses 
of  instruction  in  the  mining  school.  The  stock  was  presented  by 
Mrs.  John  W.  Mackay  and  Mr.  Clarence  H.  Mackay. 

New  Hampshire  CoUege  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. — A  new 
horse  bam  of  wood  has  been  erected,  costing  $6,500.  The  Hoitt 
property,  consisting  of  a  tract  of  about  13  acres  with  several  build- 
ings thereon  and  located  adjacent  to  the  main  college  buildings,  has 
been  pxu'chased  for  $12,500. 

New  Mexico  CoUege  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. — ^A  building 
for  gymnasium  and  armory  purposes  was  built  during  the  year,  cost- 
ing $18,000. 

North  Carolina  CoUege  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. — ^Erected: 
One  bam,  costing  $1,863;  foreman's  farmhouse,  costing  $750. 

University  of  Olclalwma. — ^The  medical  school  during  the  past  year 
acquired  a  fine  modern  hospital.  A  new  $200,000  administration 
hall  was  occupied  in  February.  The  construction  of  the  $125,000 
law  building  is  progressing  rapidly. 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  CoUege, — ^A  commodious 
stock-judging  building  has  been  completed,  costing  $1,500.  A  new 
chapel  or  auditorium  is  nearing  completion;  seating  capacity,  2,200; 
cost,  $84,000.  Material  additions  have  been  made  to  the  chemistry 
building  and  to  the  creamery  building. 

Oregon  Agricultural  CoUege. — Since  June,  1911,  the  following  build- 
ings and  improvements  have  been  made  or  authorized:  Horticultural 
building,  costing  $43,000;  dairy  building,  costing  $33,000;  mines 
building,  costing  $30,000;  farm  mechanics  building,  costing  $15,000; 
live  stock  judging  pavilion,  costing  $40,000;  foundry  and  shop  build- 
ing, costing  $10,000. 

Pennsylvania  State  CoUege. — ^Acquisitions:  An  engineering  shop, 
costing  $20,000;  a  gift  of  a  wireless  telegrapli  tower  and  station;  a 
large  tract  of  farm  land;  a  spring  adjacent  to  the  college  propei^y. 

University  of  Porto  Rico. — ^A  building  for  assembly  hall,  girls^ 
gymnasium,  and  cadet  armory  lias  been  completed  and  put  in  use; 
cost,  $10,000.  At  the  university  plant  at  Mayaguez,  devoted  to  the 
college  of  agriculture,  a  dean  and  faculty  have  been  in  residence, dur- 
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ing  the  last  half  of  the  year.  The  college  building,  costing  $30,000, 
is  well  along  toward  completion. 

Rhode  Island  State  College. — Contracts  were  let  for  a  science  build- 
ing, to  cost  from  $95,000  to  $100,000.  The  building  will  be  ready 
for  occupancy  in  August,  1913. 

AgricuUural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas. — Acquisitions:  One 
new  dormitory,  costing  $75,000;  electrical  engineering  building, 
costing  $75,000;  steam  plant,  costing  $50,000. 

Washington  State  CoUege. — ^A  residence  for  the  president,  to  cost 
$25,000,  is  in  process  of  construction  on  the  campus.  Two  bams, 
costing  $2,500  each,  have  been  constructed  on  the  farm. 

University  of  Wyoming. — ^AU  that  is  left  of  the  tax  levy  for  1911-12 
for  current  expenses  will  be  used  toward  the  erection  of  a  new  build- 
ing to  be  known  as  Agricultural  Hall.  A  house  was  purchased  for  a 
president's  residence. 

Directory  of  State  univernties  and  other  State-aided  institiUions  of  higher  education.^ 
[Names  In  Uaiica  are  insUtatlons  endowed  by  Federal  Oovemment  under  MorrlU  Acts.] 
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Auburn,  Ala 

University,  Ala 

Tucson,  Aris 

Fayetteville,  Ark. 

BerkBley,CaL 

Boulder,  Colo. 

Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

Golden,  Colo 

Greeley,  Colo 

8torTS,Conn 

Newark.  Del 

GainesviUe,  Fla 

Tallahassee,  Fla 

Atbens,Oa 

Atlanta,  Oa 

Dahlonega^a 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Mosoow,  Idaho 

Urbana,IU 

Bloomington,  Ind 

Lafayette,  Ind 

Ames,  Iowa 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 

liawrence,  Kans 

Manhattan,  Kans 

Lexington,  Ky 

Baton  Kouge,  La 

Orono,  Me 

CoUege  Park,  Md 

Amherst,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich 

East  Lansing.  Mich 

Houghton,  Mich , 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Agricultural  CoUege,  Miss, 

Columbus,  Miss 

University,  Miss , 

Columbia,  Mo 

Bozeman,  Mont 

Butto,Mont 

Missoula,  Mont 

» Corrected  to  Dec. 


A  Jabama  Polpteehnk  InttlhUe 

University  of  Alabama , 

UnicerHtp  of  Arizona , 

UniversUp  of  Arkannu 

Universitp  of  California 

University  of  Colotmdo 

Colorado  BUUe  ApricuUural  CoUtge. 

Colorado  School  of  Mines . . 

State  Teadiers  CoUege  of  Colorado  .... 
Connecticut  AgrictUtural  CoOege, 

Dflaware  CoUege 

Univeraitff  of  Florida 

Florida  State  CoUege  for  Women 
Univenitp  of 


Georgia  School  of  Technoli 

North  Georgia  Agricultural 

CoUege  of  HawaiC 

Univerntg  of  Idaho , 

UniversUv  of  lUinoii 

Indiana  University 

Purdue  University... 

Iowa  State  College  of  AgrieuUure  and 
Mechanic  A  rts. 

Iowa  State  Teachers  CoUege 

State  University  of  Iowa 

University  of  Kansas 

Kansas  State  AgricuUural  College 

State  UnioersUg  of  Kentucky 

Louisiana  Stale  UniversUg  and  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College. 

UniversUy  of  Maine 


Marylartd  Agricultural  College 

Massachusetts  AgricuUural  College 

Massachusetts  InstUute  of  Technmgg... 

University  of  Michigan 

Michigan  AgricuUural  College 

Michigan  CoUeee  of  Mines 

UniversUy  of  Minrusota 

Mississijrpi  AgricuUural  and  Mechan- 
ical College. 

Mississippi  Industrial  Institute  and 
College. 

University  of  Mississippi 


UniversUy  of  Missouri 

MonUina  College  of  AgrieuUure  and 
Mechanic  Arts. 

Montana  State  School  of  Mines 

University  of  Montana 


Charles  C.  Thach,  LL.  D. 
George  H.  Denny,  LL.  D. 
Arthur  H.  WUde,  Ph.  D. 
J.  H.  Reynolds,  acting. 
BenJ.  Ide  Wheeler,  LL.  D. 
James  H.  Baker,  LL.  D. 
Chas.  A.  Lory,  M.  8. 
Victor  C.  Alctoson.  8c.  D. 
Zachariah  X.  Snyder. 
C.H.  Beach,  B.B. 
Geo.  A.  Harter,  Ph.  D. 
Albert  A.  Murphree,  LL.  D. 
Edward  Conradi,  Ph.  D. 
David  C.  Barrow,  LL.  D.,  cfaaa- 

oeUor. 
Kenneth  G.  Matheson,  LL.  D. 
G.  R.  Glenn,  LL.  D. 
John  G.  Gtlmore,  M.  8.  A. 
James  A.  Mac  Lean,  LL.  D. 
Edmund  J.  James,  LL.  D. 
WUUam  L.  Bryan,  LL.  D. 
W.  E.  Stone,  LL.  D. 
Raymond  A.  Pearson,  LL.  D. 

Homer  H.  Beerley,  LL.  D. 
John  O.  Bowman,  M.  A. 
Frank  Strang,  LL.  D. 
Henry  J.  Waters,  B.  8.  A. 
Henry  8.  Barker,  LL.  D. 
Thomas  D.  Boyd,  LL.  D. 

Robert  J.  Aley,  LL.  D. 

K.  L.  Butterfleld,  LL.  D. 
Richard  C.  Maclaurin,  LL.  D. 
Harry  B.  Hutchins,  LL.  D. 
J.L.'Snyder,  LL.  D. 

F.  W.  McNair,  Sc.  D. 
George  E.  Vincent,  LL.  D. 

G.  R.  Hightower. 

Henry  L.  Whitfield. 

A.  A.  Kincannon,  LL.  D.,  diaa- 

ceUor. 
Albert  Ross  HUl,  LL.  D. 
James  M.  HamUton,  M.  8. 

Charles  H.  Bowman,  M.  8. 
Edwin  B.  Craighead,  LL.  D. 


16, 1912,  in  so  far  as  changes  have  been  reported  to  th|s  buneu. 
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Directory  of  State  univergities  and  other  State-mded  iftwtituticns  of  higher  education — C5on* 


Location. 


Name. 


President. 


Lincoln.  Nebr 

Reno,  Nev 

Durham,  N.H 

New  Bronswidc,  N.  J. . . , 
Albuquerque.  N.  Mex . . . . 

Socorro,  N.  Mex 

State  OoUeeie,  N.  Mex 

Itliaca,N.Y 

ChapdHiU,N.C 

West  Raleigh,  N.  C 

Anioultoral  College, 

University,  N.  Dak 

Athens,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio , 

Oxford,  Ohio 

Norman,  Okla 

StiUwater,  Okla 

Wilburtfln,  Okla 

Corvattis,  O/eg 

Eugene,  Oreg 

State  CoUe«e.  Pa 

SanJuan,P.R 

Kingston,  R.I 

Charleston,  S.  C 

ClemsflD,  B.  C , 

Cohimbia,  S.  C 

Broddngs,  8.  Dak 

Rapid  City,  S.  Dak 

Vermilion,  8.  Dak 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

Austin,  Tex 

CoDege  Staticn,  Tex 

Logan,  Utah 

Sal!  Lake  CHy,  Utah 

Burlington,  Vt 

Blacksburg,  Va 

Charlottesville,  Va 

Lexington,  Va 

Williamsburg,  Va 

Pullman,  Wash 

Seattle,  wash 

Morgantown,  W.  Va 

Macfoon,Wis 

Laramie,  Wyo 


UnivertUy  of  Ndwuika 

Univertity  of  Nevada 

New  Hammkire  Colkge  of  AgricuUure 

and  Meehank  Art8. 

Rui^i  CoUeqe 

University  of  New  Mexico 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mines 

New  Mexico  Colkge  ofAtricuUwe  and 

MetAankArta, 

Oomell  UrUvenitjf 

University  of  North  Carolina 

North  OaroUna  CoUege  of  AifrkuUure 

and  lUekank  Arts. 
North  Dakota  Agrieuhural  CoOege 


University  of  North  Dakota 

Ohio  University 

OkioStaU  Unhenitif 

Miami  University 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Oklahoma  AgrkuUttral  and  Meehankal 

Colkge. 
Oklahoma  State  School  of  Mines  and 

MetaUurgy. 

Oregon  State  AjfrkuUural  Colkge 

of  Oregon.. 


University 

Pennaglvania  State  CoOege, 

Unlwersity  of  Porto  Rko 

Rhode  leUrnd  StaU  Colkge 

South  Carolina  Military  Academy 

CUmeon  Agricultural  Colkge 

University  of  South  Carolina 

South  Dakota  State  Colkge  of  Agricuh 
tura  and  Mechanic  Arte, 

South  Dakota  State  School  of  Mines. . . 

University  of  South  Dakota. 

Unioereityof  Tennetaee 

University  of  Texas 

Agricultural  and  2iechaitkal  Colkge  of 
TexoM, 

Agricultural  QOkgeof  Utah 

University  of  Utah 

UnioenUg  0/  Vermont  and  StaU  Agri- 
cultural College. 

Virginia  Polytechnk  ImHtuU 

University  of  Virrinia 

Virghiia  Mflitary Institute      .  .    . 

College  of  William  and  Mary 

State  CoOegec^  WathinQUm 

University  of  Washington 

WeH  Virginia  UnivenUg 

Univereitg  of  Wigcomin 

UnioereUy  of  Wyoming 


Samuel  A  very,  LL.  D.,cfaanoelloc 
J.E.8tubb8.iL.D. 
Edward  F.  FairohOd,  LL.  D. 

Wm.  H.  8.  Demaeest,  LL.  D« 
David  R.  Boyd,  Ph.  D. 
Emmet  A.  Drake.  M.  A. 
W.  E.  Oarriaoo,  Ph.  D. 

J.  G.  Schnrman.  LL.  D. 
F.  P.  Venable,  LL.  D. 
Daniel  H.  Hill,  Litt.  D. 

J.  H.  Worst,  LL.  D. 

Prank  L.  McVey,  Ph.  D. 
Alston  Ellis,  LL.  D. 
W.  O.  Thompson,  LL.  D. 
R.W.  Hughes,  aotinf. 
Stratton  D.  BrootaTPk.  D. 
J.  H.  ComaU,  M.  8. 

George  E.  Ladd. 

W.  J,  Kerr,  8e,  D. 
Primus  L.  CftinpbeU,  A.  B. 
BUwin  E.  Sparks,  LL.  D. 
Edward  M^BainU-r. 
HowLird  E<Iwaril3,  LL.  D. 
O.  J.  BaniJ,  A.  M.,i50pL 
WLi]torM.hi3ici,E.  M.R. 
8.<',  Mitfrhell,  LL,  D. 
Robert  L.  Sligte,  Ph.  D. 

Charles  H.  Fulton,  E.  M. 
Franklin  B.  Oault,  Ph.  It 
Brown  Ayrea,  LL.  D. 
Sidney  B.  Mesea,  Ph.  D. 
Robert  T.  Mihisr. 

John  A.  Widtsoe,  Ph.  D. 
Joseph  T.  King^ory,  8e.  D. 
Quy  P.  Benton,  LL.b. 


P.  B.  Bairinger,  LL.  D. 
E.  A.  Alderman,  LL.  D. 
Edward  W.  Nioliols,  supt. 
L.G.  Tyler,  LL.D. 
E.  A.  Bryan,  LL.  D. 
Thomas  F.  Kane,  Ph.  D. 
Thomas  E.  Hodges,  Ph.  D. 
Charles  R.  Van  Rise,  LL.  D. 
C.  A.  Duniway,  Ph.  D. 


Agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  for  colored  ahtdenti. 


Normal,  Ala 

Pine  Bluff.  Ark... 

Dover,  Del 

Tallahassee,  Fla... 

Savannah,  Ga 

FranklDrt,Ky 

New  Orleans,  La.. 
Princess  Anne,  Md 
Alcorn,  Miss 

Jefferson  City,  Mo . 
Greensboro,  N.C.. 

Langston,  Okla. . . . 

Orangaborg,B.C.. 

Prairie  View,  Tax. 

Hampton,  Va 

Institute,  W.Va.. 


AgrieuUmraland  Mechanical  Colkge  for 
Negroet. 

Branch  Normal  CbUegt , 

State  College  for  Colored  Studente 

Florida  Agrtcultural  and  Medtanical 
0>Uegefor  Negroea. 

Otorgia  State  Industrial  CoOege 

Kentucky  Normal  and  IndutMai  Intti- 
tutefor  Colored  Pertont. 

Southern  Vnivert^ 

Princess  Anne  Academy 

Akom  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 

^College. 

Lincoln  InttUuU 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  CUkge 
for  the  Colored  Race. 

Colored  Agricultural  and  Normal  Uni- 
versity, 

Colored  Normal,  Industrial,  Agricul- 
tural, and  Mechanical  Cblkge. 

Prairie  View  StaU  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial CMUge. 

Hampton   Iformal  and  Agricultural 

West  Virginia  CtOored  InsMtuU 


70866^—13 2 


Walter  8.  BuiSiaiian. 

W.  S.  Harris. 

W.  C.  Jason,  A.  M. 

N.  B.Young,  A.  IL 

R.  R.  Wright,  LL.  D. 
G.  P.  Rus^ 

H.  A.  HID. 

J.  O.  Spencer,  Ph.  D. 

J.  A.  l/aitln,  A.  IL 

B.  F.  Allen,  Ph.  D. 
James  B.  Dudly,  LL.  JK 

Inman  E.  Page,  A.  M. 

Robert  &  Wilidnson,  Ph.  131 

E.  L.  Blackahear. 

n.  B.  FriaseU,  D.  D. 

Byrd  Prfflerman,  A.  IC. 
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Table  1. —  The  teaching  force  in  State  universities  and 


Names  of  insUtutioiis. 


I 


Professors  and  instmctors. 


I 


si 


Total  (excluding 
duplicates.) 


Maximum 
and  minimum! 
salaries. 


Deans. 


!• 


Alabama  Pol/technlc  Institute. 

University  of  Alabama 

University  of  Arizona 

Uniyersity  of  Arkansas 

University  of  CaUfomia. 


University  of  Colorado 

Colorado  State  Agricultural  College. 

Colorado  School  of  Mines 

State  Teachers  College  of  Colorado. . 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College.. . . 


Delaware  College 

Universitv  of  Florida 

Florida  State  College  for  Women . 

University  of  Oeorsla 

Georgia  School  of  Technology 


North  Georgia  Agricultural  College. 

CoUege  of  Hawaii. 

University  of  Idaho 

Universitv  of  Illinois 

Indiana  University 


Purdue  University  (Ind.) 

Iowa  State  College  of  As^iculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts. 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College 

State  University  of  Iowa 

University  of  Ejuisas 


Kansas  State  Agricultural  C<41ege 

State  University  of  Kentucky 

Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  CoUege. 

University  of  Maine 

Maryland  Agricultural  College 


Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. . 

University  of  Michigan 

Michigan  Anicultural  CoUege , 

Michigan  CoUege  of  Mines 


University  of  Minnesota , 

Minissippl  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 

CoUeee. 
Mississippi  Industrial  Institute  and  CoUege 

University  of  Mississippi 

University  of  Missouri 

Montana  CoUege  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 

(dianlo  Arts. 

Montana  State  School  of  Mines 

University  of  Montana. 

University  of  Nebraska , 

University  of  Nevada 

New  Hampshire  CoUege  of  Agriculture 

and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Rutgers  CoUege  (N.  J.) 

University  of  New  Mexico 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mines , 

New  Mexico  CoUege  of  Agriculture  and 

Mechanic  Arts. 

ComeU  University  (N.  Y.) 

University  of  North  Carolma 

North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and 

Mechanic  Arts. 


©7 
36 
30 
86 
265 

101 
58 
23 
44 
23 

25 
27 
26 


12 
19 
57 
356 
74 

159 
167 

107 
84 
128 

124 
77 
59 

80 
25 

56 
220 
301 
130 

30 

183 
60 


26 
184 
31 

8 
25 
126 
39 
46 

52 
22 

7 
40 

489 
67 
54 


0 

78 

151 

90 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
3 
0 
7 
0 

0 

0 

5 

182 

176 

4 

7 

0 
144 


7 
7 
4 

12 
0 

0 
0 
113 
0 
0 

214 
0 

0 
11 
24 

2 

0 
3 
91 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

184 
14 
0 


67 
64 
24 
117 
424 

164 
45 
23 
32 
20 

25 
31 
10 
65 
59 

12 

14 

55 

496 

238 


155       8 
134     40 


44 

152 
176 

102 
81 
60 


25 

55 
220 
338 
110 

30 

438 


3 
35 
225 

28 

8 
33 
201 
34 
42 

59 
13 
8 
36 

667 
81 
53 


67 
64 
34 
131 
437 

192 
58 
23 
40 
25 

25 
31 
26 
65 
61 

14 

19 

64 

543 

250 

163 
174 

107 
165 
198 

138 
88 
67 

91 
25 

56 
220 
341 
130 

30 

499 
63 

72 
36 
238 
39 

8 
38 
255 
46 
46 

66 
22 
8 
43 


29       G96 

0  81 

1  54 


$4,200 
6,500 
4,000 
4,000 

15,000 

5,000 
5.000 
5,500 
5,625 
4,000 


t2,400 
3,000 


12,400 


3,000 
5,000 

3,000 
2,500 


2,500 
3,000 


3,000 
1,850 


3,000 
3,300 
3,000 
5.000 
,000     2,500 


2,500 
4,800 
4,500 
12,000 
6,000 

6,000 
5,000 

5,000 
6,000 
6,000 

6,000 
5,500 
5,000 

5.000 
3,600 

5,000 


8.500 
5,000 


10,000 
3,500 

3,500 
8,500 
7,500 
4,000 

4,000 
4,500 
6,000 
5.000 
4,400 

6,000 
2,400 
3,000 
4,500 

10,000 
4,000 
3,500 


3,500 
6,000 
4,500 

4.000 
4,000 


5.000 
3,500 

3,000 
3.000 
3,600 

2,800 
2,500 

3,600 


5,000 
3,000 


6,000 
2,500 

1,400 
2.500 
4,200 


2,500 
3,000 


2,500 

3,000 
1,800 


3,000 

6,000 
3,000 
2,650 


1.200 
2,200 


2,000 


1,900 


2,500 
1,750 
1,400 

2.500 


2,100 
3,000 

2,100 
2,000 
2,100 

2.400 
1,800 

2,000 


1.800 
1,700 


2.500 


3,300 


2.000 
2,700 


1,800 


1,800 

3,500 
2,500 
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other  State-aided  xThstitutions  of  higher  education. 


Maximum  and  minimum  salarieB— Ckmtlnued. 


Professors. 


Associate 
professors. 


Assistant 
professors. 


Adjunct 
professon. 


Instructors. 


Tutors  and 
others. 


House  in 

addition  to 

salary. 


I 


12 


18 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


SO 


81 


22 


28 


82,400 
2,400 
2,400 
2,fi00 
5,000 

2,800 
2,000 
3,000 
2,000 
2,500 

2,250 
1,800 
1,800 
3,200 
3,000 

1,500 
2,750 
2,400 
5,000 
3,300 

3,000 
2,750 

2,400 
4,600 
2,500 

2,750 
2,000 
3,000 

2.000 
1.800 

3,000 


$1,800 
1,800 


$1,000 
1,800 


1,800 
3,000 


1,900 
2,000 


81,500 
1,000 
1,600 


81,500 
1,000 
1,500 


$1,600 


$1,200 


1,800 
2,300 
1,700 
1,700 


1,500 

1,800 

800 

1,000 


2,200 

1,800 
1,400 
1,700 
1,300 


1,500 

1,400 

1,300 

1,300 

800 


1,200 


1,000 


$1,400 

750 

1,400 

1,200 

1,500 

1,300 
1,200 
1,000 


8900 
450 

1,000 
800 

1,000 

800 

1,000 

300 


$900 
200 


8250 
100 


1,200 

600 
900 
540 


1,500 


i,'266 


1,500 


1,500 


1,800 
1.650 


1,800 
1.500 


1,300 

i.'soo' 


1,000 

i,"266' 


1,500 


1,500 


2,000 
2,900 
1,800 

1,800 
2,400 

2,000 


2,000 

2,050 
1,800 
1,900 

1,800 
1,500 

2,150 


1,600 
2,100 
1,600 

1,500 
1,800 

1,400 

i,*766 


1,400 
1,900 

1,500 
1,200 

1,800 

2,'666 


1,800 
1,500 
3,000 
1,500 

1,500 
2,000 

1,400 
2,500 
1,500 

1,900 
1,400 
1,700 

1,400 
1,200 

2,000 


1,000 


1,400 
1,320 
1,000 

1,200 
1,100 

1,000 
1.200 
1,200 

1,200 
1,000 
1,200 

1,200 
1,000 

1,700 


1,800 

1,300 
1.000 
1,000 
1,200 
1,200 

600 
1,500 


800 

1,000 
400 
700 
900 
800 


800 


100 
100 

'mo" 
"lio 


No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 
Yob. 

Yes. 


200 

"m 


100 

ioo' 


900 


Yes. 
No. 
No. 

No. 
No. 
No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No. 


1,000 


800 


2,000 
1,150 

1,200 
1,200 

1,200 
2,000 
1,000 

1,600 
1,000 
1,200 

1,100 


700 
700 

900 
700 

450 
900 
600 

900 
000 
700 

600 


1,800 
1,000 

900 
540 

325 

1,000 

500 

1,000 
500 
540 

500 


500 
50 


500 


25 
500 


600 
100 
300 


1,500 


1,000 


840 
SOO 


300 


No. 
Yes. 


No. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yee. 

No. 
No. 
Yee. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 


24 


1 
12 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 


4.000 
3.000 


2,200 
1,700 


1,800 
1,800 


1,600 
1,300 


1,400 
1,500 


900 


Yes. 
Yes. 


0 
10 


4,000 
2,000 

1.800 
2.000 
3.300 
2,400 

3,000 
2,500 
2,500 
2,400 
2,500 

3,600 
1,800 
1,700 
2,100 
6,000 

2,500 
2,500 


500 


3,000 
1,500 


2,200 


2,250 
1,200 


1,200 


350 


1,500 


1,700 
2.400 
2,000 

2,000 
1,400 


1,300 
2,100 
1,000 

I 
1,000  1 
1,200 


1,200 
2,000 
1,800 

2,000 
1,900 
1,500 
2,400 
1,500 

1,500 
1,200 


1,500 
1,200 


1,400 
1,200 
1,400 
1,200 

1,400 
1,000 


1,000 


1,600 


1,600  , 


1,400 
2,000 


1,000 
1,500 


1,750 
1,800 


1,750   . 
1,600  ! 


,500 


,200 


1,300 
1,000 

1,200 

600 

1,400 

1,350 

1,800 
1,600 
1,400 
1,800 
2,000 

1,600 
1,000 
1,200 
1,000 
1,200 

1,000 
1,800 


600 
600 


800 


900 
900 


1,200 
500 
450 
600 


450 


900 
1,080 

960 


150' 
450 


1,200 
1,500 
1,200 


840 
300 


1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

900   

800  I  1,000 


100 
300 
150 

600 
100 


600  ' 
700 


410 


50 
110 


No. 
Yes. 

No. 
Yes. 
Yee. 
No. 

No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
Yes. 

Yee. 
No. 


4 
29 

0 
3 
2 
0 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
2 

0 
0 
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Tablb  1. —  The  teaching  force  in  8taU  univertUies  and 


Names  of  iatUtutionB. 


ProiMMn  Mftd  isstnicton. 


I 

l§ 


I 


ToUl  (exdudiac 
duiulcateB). 


and  tninimiim^ 

salaiieB. 


Dmos. 


m 

« 
9D 

n 
n 
n 

74 

75 

77 

78 

79 
10 
tl 

92 

•4 

17 


North  Dakoto  Agricultural  College 39 

Uniyenlty  or  North  DakoU 0 

Ohio  University. 


Ohio  State  University ,    0 

Miami  University  (Ohio) 0 

University  of  Oklahmna 0 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  ICechaoical      5 

College. 
Oklahoooa  State  School  of  lOnes  and 

Metallurgy.' 

Oregon  State  Agricultural  College 

University  of  Oregon 0 

Pennsylvania  State  College 0 

University  of  Porto  Rico 11 


60 
tf 

40 
251 
33 
M 
64 


51 
65 

28 
236 
30 
80 
58 


61 
77 

40 
273 
32 


$5,400 
6,000 

5,000 
7,000 
6,000 
7,500 
4,500 


18,500  12,200 


3,000 

8,000 
5.000 
3,000 
4.000 
2,200 


2,500 

3,000 
2,000 
1.500 
1,800 


Rhode  Island  State  College 

South  Carolina  Mihtary  Academy 

Clemson  Agricultural  College  (S.  C. ) 

University  of  South  Carolina 

South  Dakota  State  College  of  Agriculture 

and  Mechanic  Arts. 

South  Dakota  State  School  of  Mines 

University  of  South  Dakota 

U  niversity  of  Tennessee 

University  of  Texas 

A^eultural  and  Mechanical  College  of 

Texas. 

Agricultural  College  of  Utah 

•     ofUtah.. 


University.      

University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricul- 
tural CollegB. 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 

University  of  Virrinia 0 

Virginia  MiUtary  Institute 0 

Coltoge  of  William  and  Mary  (Va.) 
State  College  of  Washington 

University  of  Washington 

West  Virginia  University 

University  of  Wisconsin 

University  of  Wyoming 


106 
53 

199 
34 

31 
13 
53 

33 

48 

8 
50 
66 
107 
86 

39 
62 
56 

62 
40 
20 
12 
98 

96 

68 
449 
32 


87 

187 

18 

26 
13 
55 
33 
46 

10 
44 

126 
165 
86 

55 
57 

06 

62 
67 
20 
19 
86 

115 

71 

526 

27 


106 
98 

199 
45 

31 
13 
55 
36 
00 

10 
56 
138 
180 

86 

71 
62 
100 

62 
67 
20 
19 
101 

126 
74 

581 
51 


5,000 
4,500 

8,000 


2.500  I  2.200 
2,500  ;  2.000 
5,000  I  1.300 
4,000  j  2.500 


4.000 
3,000 
4.500 
3.500 
3.500 

2,800 
4,200 
5,000 
5,000 

4,000 

5.000 


3,000  I 

2,500 

1,« 


2.500 
2.000 


2,500 
2,300 
4.000 

2.700 

3,000 


7,000 

5,000 
8,000 
4.O0O 
2,760 
5,000 

6,000 
4,200 
7,000 
5,000 


3,000 


2,000 
»,O0O 

2,800 
3,750 
5,000 


2.00O 
1,300 
3,000 
2,300 

1,800 


1,500 


1,600 

2.400 
2.700 
4.000 


>  No  report. 
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Other  State-aided  xr^titiUiont  of  higher  education — Continued. 


Haximam  and  Tniniiwim  salaries— Continued. 


Professors. 


Associate 
professors. 


Assistant 
professors. 


Adjunct 
professors. 


Instructors. 


Tutors  and 
others. 


House  in 

addition  to 

salary. 


12 


IS 


14 


16 


16 


17 


18 


19 


21 


22 


28 


24 


S2,500 
2,700 

2,500 
3,000 
2,600 
2,250 
2,100 


11,500 
2,100 

2,000 
1,800 
2,000 
1,500 
1,600 


11,800 


1,900 
1,800 
1,500 
1,600 


11,200 
1,500 
1,200 
1,400 


$2,000 
2,000 

1,500 
1,800 
1,500 
1,600 
1,400 


91,300 
1,400 

1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 


$1,500 
1,700 

1,100 
1,500 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 


$700 
900 

900 
800 
850 
360 
720 


$400 


1,000 
300 
800 
300 


$125 


No. 
Yes. 


750     No. 


150 


Yes. 


300  I  Yea. 

50     No. 

i  No. 


2,400 
2,000 
3,00d 
2,550 

2,350 
1,800 
2,000 
2,000 
2,800 

1,850 
1,860 
2,200 
3,000 
2,700 

3,000 
2,500 

a,?oo 

2,000 
3,300 
2,000 
1,800 
3,000 


1,500 
1,600 
1,600 
1,200 

1,600 
1,500 
1,900 
2,000 
1,200 

1,350 
1,700 
1,800 
2,500 
2,000 

1,800 

1,800 

500 

1,400 
2,000 


2,000 


2,000 


1,700 
1,500 
1,800 


1,800 
2,500 
2,000 

1,800 
2,100 


1,400 
2,000 
2,000 


1,800 


2.800  ;  1,700 
2,400  I  2,200 
4,000  2.700 
2,200  I  2.000 


1,600 

2.100 
1,800 
2,750 
1.800 


1,500 


1,500 


1,700 
1,500 
1,500 


1,800 
2,000 
1,600 

1,400 
1,750 


800 
2,000 


1,800 
1,200 
2,000 
1,500 


1,800 
1,600 
2,000 
1,200 

1,200 
1,000 
1,500 


1,400 
1,200 
1,500 


1,600 

1,800 
1,700 
1,800 


1,000 

900 

1,600 

2,100 
1,800 
2,500 
1,500 


1,400 
1,200 

i,poo 

1,000 

1,200 

900 

1,500 


$1,200 


1,300 
1,200 
1,260 


1,300 

1,200 
1,300 
1,500 


000 


1,200 

1,350 
1,200 
1,000 


1,400 
1,200 
1,200 
2,000 

1,500 


600 
900 
750 
750 

250 


900 
1,000 


200 
650 


($1,000 


2,000 


1,800 


2,000 


300 


1,700 
1,500 
1,200 


1,000 


1,300 

800 

1,500 

a,  200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,800 
1,300 

1,200 
1,250 
1,325 

1,200 
1,000 


900 
800 
600 

900 
600 
600 
900 
1,000 

600 
500 
115 

800 
250 


400 


300 


300 
600 
900 
800 


No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 

No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 
No. 


300 


600        125 
300  40 


120 
100 
600 
300  '  Yes. 


....  Yes. 
....  No. 
26    Y 


200 
1,200 

1,650 
1,560 
2,250 
1,400 


900 

900 
900 
800 
800 


100        100 


,800 


1,400 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 


100    Yes. 
Yes. 

400  I  Yes. 

I^»- 
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Table  3. — Property  and  income  in  State  univemlies 


Names  of  institutkms. 


AUibama  Polytechnic  Institute . . 

University  of  Alabama 

University  of  Arixona 

University  of  Arkansas 

University  of  California. 


University  of  Colorado 

Colorado  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 

Colorado  School  of  ICines 

SUte  Teachers  College  of  Colo- 
rado. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 

Delaware  CoUeee 

University  of  Florida 

Florida  State  College  for  Women. 


University  of  Qeorda 

Georgia  School  of  Technology. . . . 
North  Georgia  AgriculturafCol- 


College  of  Hawaii 

University  of  Idaho... 
University  of  Illinois. 

Indiana  University. 


Purdue  University  find.} 

Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture 

and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College 

State  University  of  Iowa 

University  of  Kansas 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 
State  University  of  Kentucky . . . 
Louisiana  State  University  and 

ACTicuitural  and  Mechanical 

College. 

University  of  Maine 

Maryland  Agricultural  College. . . 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 

Massaohusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

University  of  Michigan 

Michigan  Agricultural  College. . . 

Michigan  C^ege  of  Mines 

Universitjr  of  Minnesota 

Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College. 

Mississippi  Industrial  Institute 
and  College. 

University  of  Mississippi 

rl.  .. 


Property. 


Bound 
vol- 


inU- 
braries. 


25,000 
30,600 
18,000 
20,000 
247,400 

61,030 
40,000 

10,000 
40,000 

12,000 
18,900 
13,000 
9,000 

38,100 
10,000 
4/000 


27,707 
212,700 

82,000 
30,867 
122,700 

38,500 
75,000 
80,000 
40,916 
10,000 
35,000 


47,700 
6,000 
37,369 

92,148 

305,684 
36,079 
25,361 

160,000 
28,300 


8,600  17,500 

30,000  1  35,000 
124,310  226,(100 
11,708     21,500 


Ap- 
proxi- 

siate 
value 

of  li- 
braries. 


S77,000 
60,000 
35.000 
40,000 

750,000 

80,000 
39,102 

26,126 
50,000 

20,000 
25,000 
15.000 
15,000 

56,500 

25,000 

2,500 

20,250 
35,200 
426,000 

100,000 
55,000 
124,600 

50,000 
153.753 
180,000 
67,532 
10,000 
45,600 


61,158 
8,500 
60,000 

195,378 

336,975 
73,000 
77,000 

500,000 
39,276 


University  of  Missouri 
Montana  College  of  Agriculture 

and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Montana  State  School  of  Mines..     8,000      5,000        75,000   10,000      194,000 

University  of  Montana 22,000     60,000        65,000  200        60,000      200,000 

Unlvereity  of  Nebraska 99,650  183,987      207,050     29,000      550,000  1,080,000 

University  of  Nevada 22,680     34,020      110,000     10,000        83,891       462,636 

New  Hampshire  CoUeee  of  Agri-     30,000     33,000        80,000      9,000        40,000      360,000 

culture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Rutgers  College  (N.J.) i  66,991     67,500       158,500   197,100       681,500 

University  of  New  Mexico I    9,000     16,050        21,000   10,000        78,060 

1  Includes  appropriations  for  experiment  stations  and  farmers'  institutes  and  extension  work 
« Does  not  include  I7,5D0  from  the  city. 

*  The  first  income  from  this  source  will  be  available  July  1, 1913.  - 

*  For  buildings  and  permanent  improvements. 


Value  of 
scientific 
appara- 
tus, ma- 
chinery, 
and  fur- 
niture. 


Value 
ofUve 
stock. 


$77,743 
175,000 
70,630 
150,000 


155,000 
132,500 

236,437 
45,000 

93,000 
90,000 
75,000 
16,000 

100,000 
150.000 


31,632 
119,106 
251,910 

100,000 
295,000 
487,680 

225,000 
658,043 
175,000 
255,376 
50,000 
119,658 


106,898 
70,000 
47,919 

489,912 

1,341,325 
375,000 
245,772 
754,207  ; 
360,177  ' 

72,000 


15,076 

800 

3,300 

6,000 


300 
10,138 


18,000 
10.000 
5,000 


10,265 


'5,603 
13,235 
11,470 


20,000 
52,460 


49,037 

5,500 

400 


7,158 
12,000 
18,475 


27,630 


50,000 
473,835 
105,000 


45,313 
58,506 

300 


500 
27,741 
13,750 


Value  Of 
grounds 
(includ- 
ing farm). 


10.000 
250,000 
33,000 
25,000 


180,000 
225,000 

60,063 
200,000 

50,000 
45,000 
160,000 
25,000 

550.000 
150,000 
20,000 

100,000 
67,776 
465,000 

72,000 
120,000 
177,194 

10,000 
358,522 
100,000 
259,500 
275,000 
153,293 


11,000 
90,000 
60,729 

546,683 

404,015 
83,000 


1,849,001 
80,000 

100,000 

75,000 

528,556 

74,000 


Value  of 
buUd- 
ings. 


$355,000 
800,000 
210,000 
350,000 
0,021,673 

825,000 
355,900 

441,147 
450,000 

330,000 
150,000 
271.000 
185,000 

560,000 
420,000 
60,000 

60,000 

433.650 

2,003,500 

562,000 
1,063,500 
1,884,341 

050,000 
1,687,603 
1,500,000 
748.820 
600,000 
529,220 


523,465 
340,000 
519,070 

010,507 

2,406,050 
863,625 
438,985 

4,296,000 
095,632 

351,600 


450,000 

1,356,575 

290,000 


$284,500 

1,000,000 

M),500 

130.000 

4,353,574 


Endow- 
moit 
funds. 


164,504 


196,000 
83.000 
219,660 


370,202 


680,275 
647,401 

744,000 
340,000 
686,778 


373,760 
151,000 
502.365 
184,075 
318,313 


218,300 
115,040 
361,000 

1,899,390 

900,524 
989,990 


1,506,136 
100,237 


700,000 

1,264,839 

327,970 


1,000,000 
745,000 
305,054 
950,000 

842,727 
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and  other  State-aided  institutions  of  higher  education. 


Inoome  from- 


Analysis  of  State  appropriations. 


Stu- 
dent 
fees, 
exclud- 
ing 
board 
and 
room 
rent. 


Pro- 
ducttre 
funds. 


The 
State.! 


United 
States 
Gov- 
ern- 
ment. 


Private 
bene- 
factions. 


AU 

other 

sources 


Total 
working 
income. 


MUl 
tax 
rate. 


Receipts 

from 
mill  tax. 


Appro- 
priation 
lor  cur- 
rent ex- 
penses.> 


Appro- 
priation 
fbrbuUd- 
ing  and 
perma- 
nent 
improve- 
ments. 


10 


11 


12 


It 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


$11,313 

32,000 

4,406 

8,620 

155,516 

49,000 


$21,400 
15,500 


34,196 
25,000 

6,230 
9,042 
2,g96 
9,000 

15,477 

42,020 

1,400 

190 

825 

241,114 

56,000 
63,094 

78,783 

23,828 
60,525 
37,736 


3,480 
186,760 

0 
13,079 

0 
0 

14,010 
4,980 
9,665 
1,975 

25,314 


61,462 
32,464 

43,200 
17,000 
35,019 


3,708 
14,100 


38,740 

0 

5,220 

348,894 

345,724 
23,399 
23,757 

186,604 
6,602 

13,670 

25,000 
61,692 
6,961 

483 
4,320 
68,938 
3,058 
7,515 

23,269 
1,171 


11,167 
10,586 
24.482 
8,644 
14,555 


9,915 
5,797 
10,613 

5,307 

56,003 
70,265 


57,529 
14,387 

9,389 

42,000 
64,249 
25,048 


350 
42,490 
11,434 
40,061 

41,583 
7,514 


$68,500  $57,362 
98,500 
87,670 
90,960 
1,124,506 


235,000 
130,173 

92,710 
162,500 

64,375 
22.000 
84,885 
71,250 

118,025 
110,000 
21,500 

85,000 

103,000 

1,918,900 

255,000 
301,195 
670,218 

231,750 
661.825 
504,637 
452,250 
215,000 
124,500 


115,000 
36,000 
292,512 

29,000 

786,738 
202,210 
65,000 
2,314,713 
221,399 

70,000 

32,250 
610,093 
97,402 

33,000 
105,000 
651,318 
141,565 

20,955 

65,612 
39,590 


80,000 
66,364 
80,000 

0 
80,000 

0 
0 

65,000 
70,000 
55,000 


60,000 
80,000 
79,938 


80,000 
80,000 


80,000 
72,750 
57,686 


80,000 

•80,000 

63,333 

16,667 

0 
80,000 

0 
80,000 
55,818 


76,875 
80,000 


80,000 
80,000 
80,000 

80,000 


$40,000 


40,000 
566,099 

0 
0 


1,500 


$21,163 

17,721 

4,760 

500 

164,590 

0 
38,873 

9,822 
0 

47,968 
3,250 
1,809 


61,826 
2,682 


10,467 


2,363 


7,095 


40,000 


2,000 

1,967 

715 

91,295 

600 
115,871 
75,091 

4,921 

66,290 

200 

115,823 


0 
0 

101,437 

12,137 


250 


40,566 


39,641 

0 

43,925 

19,808 

155,602 
76,544, 
6,913 
43,653 
64,768 

3,936 


40,000 


31,143 
12,241 


150,000 
40,050 


200 
78,787 
14,786 
39,759 

69,643 
103 


$179,828 
198,721 
176,845 

2,277^402 

284,000 
262,725 

136,730 
187,500 

197,592 
109,272 
155,755 
82,225 

264,442 

•119,702 

24,900 

137,157 

246,002 

2,363,711 

354,700 
577,160 
941,474 

260,499 
806,902 
553,159 
672,555 
340,102 
251,416 


283,206 
121,797 
415,603 

521,203 

1,355,194 

452,418 

95,670 

2,682,499 
363,314 

96,905 

139,260 
844,052 
221,652 

33,483 
109,870 
921,533 
400,843 
188,290 

310,147 
48,378 


^Ar 


r%% 


$160,000 
86,843 

80,210 
80,000 


180,000 

179,504 

« 182, 200 

«50,000 
U75,000 


49,923 


730,657 
202,210 


689,521 


374,103 
41,089, 


39,590 


$68,500 
81,000 
47,170 
90,960 

253,870 

30,000 
44,390 


35,000 

31,375 
12,000 
29,886 
40,000 

118,025 
76,000 
21,600 

10,000 

52,000 

1,465,660 

75,000 
121,691 
488,018 

181,750 
428,825 
434,883 
373,250 
165,077 
124,600 


115,000 
36,000 
212,512 

29,000 

9,000 


65,000 
831,205 
179,499 

70,000 

32,250 

613,393 

76,402 

33,000 
100,000 
92,215 
60,526 
14,028 

60,476 
39,590 


$12,600 
40,500 


870,637 
45,000 


12,600 
47,600 

33,000 
10,000 
55,000 
31,250 


35,000 


76,000 
61,000 
453,250 


58,000 
69,754 
79,000 


"so,"  666* 


46,061 


793,987 
41,900 


96,700 
21,000 


5,000 

185,000 

40,000 

6,927 

15,136 


^  Included  in  current  exi>enses. 

•  Part  of  this  money  is  used  tot  the  benefit  of  affiliated  school  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  for 
negroesl    > 
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Table  S,— Property  and  irvoome  in  State  universities  and 


Names  Of  Institutions. 

Property. 

Bound 

vol- 
umes 

inU- 
braries. 

AiK 
proxi- 
mate 
value 

of  11- 
braries. 

Value  of 
scientific 
appara- 
tus, ma- 
chinery, 
and  fur- 
niture. 

Value 
ofUve 
stock. 

Value  of 
grounds 
(taidud- 
ingfum). 

Value  of 
buUd- 
ings. 

Endow- 
ment 
funds. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

» 

6 

' 

.      8 

49 

Now  Mexico  SchocJi  of  Minos 

Ni^w  McJdeo  OoUege  of  Agrkjul- 

iJiro  mid  Bltctmnic  Art*, 

Cornell  Univoralty  (N.  Y.J 

Unlvpraity  ol  Noflh  Cftrourni 

Narth  Curolina  Cflllejjo  of  Ai^ri- 

cullUlfptlfl^J  Mec&mlcArts. 
North  Dakota  Apriciiltwral  €ol- 

UiiivetaitT  of  North  Dalcoto 

Ohio  Urn verslty*.  ,  . 

5,000 
14,732 

409,700 
70,000 
10,528 

23,401 

47,017 
39,000 
110,728 

85,000 
20,203 
15,943 

$9,000 
39,400 

792,501 
100,000 
19,800 

28,500 

01,347 
45,000 
301,810 

50,000 

37,771 

815,500 
9i;000 

1,334,908 
110,000 
212,531 

135,000 

214,000 
150,000 
099,030 

150,000 
76,000 
196,408 

'$0,*i87* 

15,000 
'22,140* 

isisM* 

$2,000 
107,900 

275,351 
70,000 
70,310 

70,000 

120,000 

480,813 

1,683,000 

50,000 
100,000 
50,000 

$65,000 
100,000 

4,603,478 
690,000 
492,760 

512,000 

502,000 

500,000 

1,902,125 

575,000 
450,000 
355,000 

50 

51 
52 
53 

54 

55 

50 

126,000 

1,047,007 

1,700,000 
29,000 
950,005 

110,000 

57 

Ohio  State  UalveraJI^ 

58 
50 

M  bini  1  t  T  iiivtTBitF  f  Ohio) 

Univoraltj  of  Okkhom* 

Okiiihorim  Aerkijlmnit  ami  He- 

chanictil  Coll^^fTo. 
Okiahoma  SUto  School  of  Mines 

aind  McUiJtirKy.' 
OTi^Kon  sme  AffriPuJtiiraJ  College 
UiJ  i vcfsH  V  of  0  rr^joti            

00 

01 

02 
03 

19,222 
30,000 
44,013 
5,921 

19,210 
7,000 
10,295 

44,600 
15,120 

4,000 

20,000 
34,590 
80,000 

21,270 
35,205 
84,000 

18,950 
75,000 
10,000 
10,000 

31,182 
50,297 
40,000 
185,079 
31,000 

40,000 
00,000 
99,500 
10,000 

35,025 
12,000 
31,927 

100,000 
10,500 

10,000 

41,500 
40,000 
170,000 

10,000 
50,000 
125,000 

10,000 
100,000 
25,000 
35,000 

40,005 
109,534 

45,500 
414,813 

02,000 

92,200 

152,402 

427,311 

•    24,475 

81,307 
20,000 
357,757 

150,000 
47,000 

110,000 

125,000 
232,825 

10,000 

12,029 
0,040 

390,000 

300,000 

02,800 

30,293 

14,855 

050,000 

293,000 

1,447,013 

80,484 

240,470 
325,000 
736,854 

460,000 
300,000 

85,000 

400,000 

425,113 

1,180,923 

1,200,000 

393,000 

340,400 

1,048,000 

521,600 

1,223,876 

600,000 

160,000 

025,000 

2,052,009 

300,000 

190,519 

56,000 

517,000 

534 

50,000 

04 
05 

60 
07 

Pennsylvonlii  Utaie  rolJoBe 

University  of  Porto  nii-'O. 

Rhode  Island  State  CoUege 

Clemson    Agricultural    College 

(8.C.). 

University  of  South  Carolina 

South  Dakota  State  CoUege  of 

Aericttlture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 
South  Dalcota  State  School  of 

Mhies. 

University  of  South  Dakota 

University  of  Tennessee 

08 
00 

19,007 

*i6;666' 
'i6,'468' 

127,600 

275,000 
70,000 

15,000 

50,000 
293,475 
117,500 

30,240 

26,200 
34,500 
70,000 

01,200 
000,000 
100,000 

60,000 

117,000 
1,069,000 

250,000 
1,805,301 

110,000 

154,439 

70 
71 

130,738  ^ 

72 
73 

■'469,*  666' 

2,075,000 
200,000 

1«,080 

'*922,'743* 

344,312 

21,000 
151,327 

737,940 

6,000,000 

115,104 

005,884 

31,600 

74 

University  of  Texas 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege of  Texas. 
Anioultural  CoUege  of  Utah 

75 

70 

77 

242,223 

07,000 
149,000 
90,000 

123,339 

178,077 

50,000 

5,000 

179,177 
384,137 
90,000 
744,393 
109,000 

11,060 

10,000 

000 

10,000 

12,491 
700 

10,129 
760 

'31,630' 
8,000 

78 

79 
80 

University  of  Vermont  and  State 

Agricultural  CoUege. 
VfrSak  Polytechnic  Institute. . . 
University  of  Virginia 

81 
92 

83 
84 
85 
80 

Vireinia  Military  Institute 

College  of  William  and  Mary 
(Va.). 

State  CoUege  of  Washington 

University  of  Washington 

West  Virginia  University 

87 

TTniversltv  of  Wvomine 

» No  report. 

*  Included  in  current  expenses. 
» Fertilizer  tax. 

*  Part  of  this  money  is  used  for  the  benefit  of  affiliated  school  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  for 


ft  If  per  cent  of  gross  revenue  of  the  State. 
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Other  State-aided  inatittUione  of  higher  eduoation — (Continued. 


Inoomo  from — 

Analysis  of  State  appropriations. 

Stu- 
dent 
fees, 
iDolud- 

board 
and 
room 
rent. 

Pro- 
ductive 
funds. 

The 
State. 

United 
States 
Gov- 
em- 
inent. 

Private 

bene- 

tactions. 

All 

other 

sources. 

Total 
working 
capital. 

Mill 
tax 
rate. 

Receipts 

from 
mill  tax. 

lor  cur- 
rent ex- 
penses. 

nr&tion 
(SrbuUd- 
ingand 
perma- 
nent 
improve- 
ments. 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

9290 
1,894 

488,116 
47,635 
22,860 

14,496 

18,052 
21,072 
118,214 

16,077 
10,000 
5,000 

'•i;663 

463,700 
12,500 
7,500 

69,110 

66,686 
6,446 
55,711 

6,662 
21,731 
28,500 

$19,000 
16,000 

478,000 
137,000 
133,000 

81,221 

216,576 
182,240 
732,962 

224,999 
150,000 
271,000 

$19,290 
106,105 

3,029,974 
261,583 
283,178 

257,487 

317,843 

224,594 

1,012,358 

250,423 
181,731 
391,500 

$19,000 
16,000 

326,153 
87,000 
83,000 

25,000 

51,456 
48,750 
95,754 

60,788 
150,000 
100,000 

49 

$80,000 
72,500 

wiwo* 

80,000 

$9,128 

220,547 
19,503 
56,318 

12,658 

16,529 
14,836 
54,684 

800 

50 

$1,307,111 
44,885 

$151,848 
50,000 
50,000 

51 

52 

53 

$56,221 

92,786 
88,490 
397,527 

83,301 

54 

72,335 
45,000 
239,681 

n,9io 

55 

M 

50,000 

787 
1,886 

57 

58 
50 

75,000 

12,000 

171,000 

60 

61 

19,212 

7,807 

51,035 

10,493 
9,013 
31,020 

316,260 
125,000 
269,260 
113,025 

30,000 
60,077 
114,113 

60,106 
72,500 

31,060 

128,000 
66,139 
268,455 
404,947 

185,839 
456,500 
26,000 

73,663 
92,667 
45,000 
67,000 

267,500 

406,000 

145,000 

1,552,398 

84,161 

80,000 

43,936 

469r891 
141,820 
451,975 
171,146 

129,121 
102,525 
195,156 

88,824 
221,527 

36,079 

146,434 
217,725 
449,728 
516,427 

304,186 

•501,791 

277,815 

243,809 

281,092 

77,900 

60,254 

437,239 
440,109 
256,889 
2,128,060 
181,467 

179,500 
126,000 
269,260 
83,026 

27,000 
32,278 

136,750 
(«) 

'36,' 666' 
8,000 

27,799 

62 

63 

80,000 
50,000 

80,000 

20,660 
8,121 

12,542 
2,246 
11,437 

29,'8i6' 

64 

65 

4,079 
40,202 
5,340 

12,218 
7,563 

2,526 

13,572 
30,099 
32,455 
14,980 

9,778 
17,244 
53,437 

21,760 
63,384 
30,000 
4,165 

15,532 
30,750 
17,789 
270,637 
3,093 

2,500 
'9,'266" 

30,626 

2,503 

4,862 

25,708 

145,703 

6,500 

11,814 
27,000 
40,466 

20,659 
72,177 
2,900 
8,069 

42,052 

'*6;i66' 

37,087 
7,529 

66 

67 

55,000 

86;666* 

(») 

114,113 

68 

7,500 

60,106 
68,500 

30,250 

96,000 

60 

4,000 

800 

32,000 

70 

71 

72 

« 80, 000 

250 

15,529 
3,115 
10,000 

6,125 
1,047 
16,954 

64,374 
8,113 

(») 

66,139 

73 

268,455 
206,607 

30,000 

"i96;266' 

90,000 
306,500 

74 

80,000 
80,000 

75 

10,630 

« 

65,839 
150,000 

76 

77 

80,000 
63,333 

60,958 

26,000 

67,683 
92,667 
40,000 
40,000 

267,000 
379,000 
145,000 
164,000 

78 

6,000 

79 

44,751 

80 

5,000 
17,000 

**286;369' 

81 

82 

80,000 

to;  666' 

80,000 
80,000 

32,155 

■26,666* 

172,175 

6,684 

83 

1,350 
"is;  763' 

84 

85 

1 

1,103,029 
84,161 

86 
87 

•  Library  destroved  bv  fire  May  27. 1912. 
7  7.94  per  cent  or  4}  mills  on  the  dollar. 

•  Does  not  include  $10,500  from  Salt  Lake  City. 

•  18.04  per  cent  of  4}  mills  on  the  dollar. 
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